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PREFACE 


Arthur Ebastlar in Tha Lotus and th» Bobot makes a provocative statenwcats each 
of the great eastexn religlcms represent a vay of life rather than a self-contained 
uataphysical doctrine j and when that vay of life is altered ly changing circumstances, 
as in India, the spiritual values crumble away. The industrial revolution in Sigland 
caused a more violent uprooting of traditions than India is experiencing at present! yet 
the Church of England weathered the storm, while Hinduism is foxmdering. The only 
living rellgicms traditicai in India in the last thousand years was carried on ly 
exceptional individuale— by its great swamis, froB ^a3&kara to Vinoba. ftit their 
ecutributions lay laore in their peimicsiality than in their teaching, and they rarely 
left written voi ±0 of value on which their successors could build* 

The those of this diasertatioo was suggested by this remxk on the present-day 
Indian ecene* This is a wich repeated criticism. In the nineteenth century there 
seamed to be stronger reasons for such prophesies of doom because many evil social ani 
religious practices and institutlaas adhering to Hinduism were in need of reform and 
were Just beginning to b>e (|ueBtioaed{ and the philosophical bases of Hinduism had yet tt 
be restudled siad reinterpreted for the Bodern ago. There seems less reason in the 
latter half of tlM» twentieth century, i^hen both the external fora and the internal 
spirit have been well understood, to continue to prc^hesy the death of a religion which 
has mply dancsastrated not aerely its ability to survive but also its ability to 
imoxporate new practices and ideas with ease, and thus to take cm new forms. It was 
the OrLentaHsts who first pointed out that Bindoisa contains the highest essence of 
apixitaaHty and ethics, were it but to throw off the evil accretions of centuries vei' 
ing its essential nature, ^e researches of IndLsn scholars have asply proved the tru 
of this conviction. 

In the revolutionary transformation through which India is passing today, the 
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critical questicaa relates to the fomdatiosi on which to build the super- structure of 
her new society. There are soiae who would like to make the future India only in the 
ssDuld of science, econoaics or politics, bat many thoughtful students of the transition, 
in India feel that this is a veiy incomplete foundation. No nation can make a complete 
break with its past and India's history sbovs the all-shadowing influfflcce of religion. 
Therefore, however aodified, reUgicm must reeialn the foundation of the future aociety 
and laay be ignored only at the risk of distorticm. 

Even when this is granted a further difference of opinion arises. Scaoe like 
K. Hi jRannikar would have it that the strength of Hinduism lias in its practical and 
institutional aspect and they castigate idealistic philosophy for having supposedly 
vitiated Hin(hiiaB and made the Indian p^ple weak. This evaluation is far from the 
truth, Vttiile avoiding the tendency of some i^logists of religion to dea:^ the influence 
of artemal forma and social appenda^s of roligloa, the balanced view must be that it 
is the philosophy which forms the heart of a religion and the cpiality of that philosophy 
is what ultimately sustains religion. And it is a very superficial view which dismisses 
the "idealistic view" as not fit for the modem age. The purpose of this dissertation 
is to investigate the possibilities of VodiSita dauulana from this point of view, since of 
all the latika dardanas Vedanta Is the only living philosophy of India. But, there 
being many variations of the Vedinta dara^ana. It became necessary to confine attention 
to the syateKs of Mvsdta and four Vaijpi^va Vadahtas. 

The study was begun with the examination of the four puru^arthas vdiich are 
part and parcel of Vedanta. The meaning of artha, dharma, ik^ma has been changing 
according to the theory of yu^k-dSiarma and dharma was subordinated to paramirtha or 
nokfa, Atteoypts to modify and rsfoxm these values were made in every age, and such 
protests against oont^porary values esmnated as much trm. within Vedihtic schools as 
f^rost the nAstUca schools. The modem eige is, therefore, resting the process of 
history in (jiestioaing the traditional values, with a view to either purifylag or 
replacing then. 

The second chapter makes a statsisent of the Vedanta ideal of man, world and Go( 
as gleaiied by a study of the texts of the three ITasthanas and the works of the 
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V€Kirmtac;iTyaf3. Tho doctrinal differ^icos of the latter do not sake a Btatement 

of tWr. tyve ispoasiHe. Tho crowninp; point of tho ideal of life is 11 beration— the 
attainment of sarvatiaatiiaTa, ascrta, abiJay^i and atiand Is the end of idealistic 
porfoctioniaa. 

A statemnt of this kind must be followed tjr consideration of the locg-atandlng 
charge against Indian philosophy in general and Vedanta in particular, of world and life 
negation# It is said that both in theory and practice Vedanta has encouraged eacaplsm-— 
a flight from a life of usefulness In the world, A detailed examination of the grounds 
of this charge — tntellectualism, p^ntlieism, B^^sticism, doctrines of moksa, maya, karma 
and punar;JanjBa(---has been made on admittedly pragmatic and psychological lines* Since 
the ramlficatlcros and implications of philosophical doctrines cannot be disentangled 
from many other historical causes, the conclusion must be that it Is not the doctrines 
but the imakwaiag of social, eccaiomic and political organiaatiaxs of society which gave 
rise to the so called "escapism" constituted by passivity, asceticism, ispruotlcal 
character of present day Indian culture. Biconoadc detendnlsa of history has a modicum 
of truth in it— the apparently depreasing philosophy of Vedanta is not the cause but the 
effect of non-phllosophic factors operating in history, A turthor implication of this 
is that an Isproveaient of the latter wcmld change the psychologiCBl climate and the 
prapiatlo role of this philosophy in the direction of whatever amormt of world and life 
affimatloR Is rusoeesazy in a properly balanced view of life, 

Balimoe on rationalism in its scientific form is the characteristic feature of 
contemporary life. In its very short history of the last four lamdred years in the west 
scientlfio society has passed throng many phases. It started with utmost confid^ce in 
its power to explain the world thsoretioally and to solve all human problaas practically. 
There Is the phenomenon of the gradual retireat of xmligiosi in the tarn of aggressive 
science, first in regard to knowledge of the world, than in regard to man*s place in the 
world and lastly in regard to soxrl or spirit in man and the meaning of God in human life* 
The religious worldp-view was replaced by faith in scientific secular htnsanism as the* 
pmnaoea of all ills. The second phase saw the rise of doubts in regard to powers of 
a<tl«ace, moderation of its claia of singls-haisded haman and social reconstruction and 



the claim to serve as the sole basis of progress. Tut this doubt did not 1:gr any iaoans 
lead tc abandoiMiont of the sciontific view of life# The thiird phase i^voals that 
reraedies for failure of science are sought to be applied in the fora of laore science 
and not lens acionce. 

The second section of chapter four deals with the coming of science to India* 

The Impact of science, rationali as, secularlsBi and huiaani^ has pro<iiC0d as vast 
upheavals in Indian life and religion as it did in the west, though the stages pointed 
out above ^ire not so clearly discernible and are rather compressed, Purtheimsore, the 
Vedanta theory of world and society is not as rigid as the Christian world-view and the 
long-drawn out battle of science and religion was not repeated in India, The conflict 
of the spiritual and scientific attitudes is not at doctrinal level, but in the appliesi- 
tion of science and rationalism to social and ©oonoadc institutions. Those facts bring 
out the shortcoming of the criticlffla given at the beginning of this prefsuse. Historical 
Indioatlons point to the conclusion that as Christianity In the west, so Hindulaa in 
India will emerge out of its encounter with science widely transformed but not vitally 
wounded. And this new religicn will lay claim to be a better foundation of life than 
eoocluslve science. 

The historical statement has been followed up by an examination of the 
scientific meaning of progress. In the fifth chapter. It has been argued that issience 
treats progress as a purely historical phencaMnon and thus fails to ooi^rehend its 
trans-historieal or eternal meaning. Connected with this is the mistake in regard to 
the subject of progreas— science emphasises eKJclety as a real entity over and above its 
parts, and, Incite of the in^rtanc^s girsn to individual per^malitr> @nds In subor- 
dinating that pereonality to the ends of the whole. It must be corrected by making the 
individual the pivot of social progress. But this will not be of much use unless tb^ 
conception of man is taken beyond the phyrioal, mental or social limits to include the 
religions meaning of the individual. The self-transcending character in man is the ptrcgjf 
of his nature as aidrit. Therefore, the criterion of progress cannot be merely agweif- 
loally ec^momic or even generally material, but spiritual— not in the limited meaning of 
elMoo-oultural perfection, but in the religloas meaning of xmaliaation of i^irit 





The battle is carried into the camp of acicmce, and its Itmitatiffli in theory and 
practice regaled. The outstandinr? feature of the sciwtific age is unfareedoB, 
Thooretioally and practically, materialistic aochanisa leads to human daterministt, 
inspite of efforts to prove the contrary. And the qpiantltativa explanation of life and 
world is a *on0-®y0d and colcRir-blind" view which distorts their meaning. The most 
eerioua deficiency of science consists in its inability to validate or to achieve all 
values of ixuaan life. Thus it fails in its claia to serve as a complete philosophy of 
life and is in urgent need of a darsana to give a final understanding of ultimate Issuesi, 
without which hujuan life Is lacking in tiT© depth and width which constitutes its every 
humanity* 

In the sixth chapter the possihllitiea of Vedanta as a philosophy of life In the 
age of lienee, rationalian and humanlm have been considered* This proo«Nhire might be 
objected to on the ground that Vedanta is Mokga-^aatra and mciy not be reduced to a 
social philosophy. But the point of view adopted in this dissertation is that a philos- 
ophy which deals only in the transcendental and fails to account for or to operate in 
the empirical is no true philosophy. Hor need it be granted that Vedanta has tradi- 
tionally loft world and society to take care of themselves. Whatever the siddhanta- 
bheda among different Vedantas might have been on the relaticn of dharma and aokj^a, the 
former was accepted as the inrlnciple of life in the world* There is, therefore, nothing 
Illegitimate in the attempt to discover the outlines of a now yuga-dharma in Vedanta, 
and the principles of this dhaiaa mast serve as guides for man’s life in the world. The 
lieo-Vedintlns take the stand that there is no distortion of the nature of Vedanta in 
considering its social philosoi^ and pronoumements on empirical man and his humanistic 
values* 

All Heo-Vedantins have argued that Vedanta rather than sectilar humaniffiai is true 
humaaiaB, since it makes ^Irituality basis of Individual luid social life* It 
corrects science on a vital point by emi^slslng the dual nature of man as body and ' 
spixit* inie human problem is the continuing obscuration of man's nature of spirit and 
its rerrslaidoQ Is the disooveiy of true individuality* Soienee makes man wholly 
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but Vadanta brings out th® fact of both bondfig® and freodoa — bondage lia ao 
far as mm is govamod nature and freodoa in m tixr ao man listena to tho call ox' 
spirit. Hsallsation of this spirit io tme frisadom, in which both raid eril end la 

tha condition of p®rf action. Such a condition is to be attained by an all-sided 
disciplina—balanca of contaaplatiTe and actiire life and integration of Jnana, karma ,*xnd 
bhaktl, «ading in toe total integration of man. This occurs not by mere knowledge of 
soientlfic or religious truths but a direct encounter with reality. Intellect is a 
necessary swiana to the end of intuition of reality. The nature of this Sacchidanand 
reality la a sufficient ground and guarantee for attainiwint of highest human values, 
iior need one jib at the idea of transKJendenc© of all values and of specifically moral 
values in that reality, Vedanta proclaims transcendence by way of completion or 
perfection and not by way of cancellatiosi of relative values. 

The essence of the sooial philoeophf of Vedanta lies In the principles of 
vyavahira discovered in it. The analysis of toe Neo-Vedtotins has made explicit the 
implicit principles of a truly humanistic social ethic e— equality, freedom and unity 
are the reaailts of application of Vedanta to individual and social life, as fully as 
they may be dleoovered in any solantlflo philosophy. IMs is also the answer to the 
original criticism— •Universal Beligion" or new Hindui®® can admirably supply the needs 
of modem India, idiea this praetioal Vedazita is no longer confined to a few leading 
thinkers hut permeates the mind of the masses, as It is bound to do sooner or later. 

The feasibility of Vedanta was argued fro® the pragaatic and psychological 
point ef view, in the third eh^ter, bnt the (Ration of logical validity cannot be set 
aside, A Vedanta darsana which might serve as a satisfactory iMlosophy of life must 
be free from logical contradictions but not narrowly coherent. It must cover the natore 
of reality, world, man, conduct and the etd of life in a consistent manner. In the 
seventh chapter it has been arched that the classical debate on the Sagu^a and 
saggmsts the method of gynthesls of the ti», thsistle Heo«Vedantlns have retained ' 
hotli conceptions but instemi of providing a lo^oal synthesis thdlr's is merely a 
preotical or smotiQQal syntheidLs, And Aurobindo's synthesis is only aohlenred in the 
infinite logic of the mailtipoised reality, %dhakri8hnan*8 synthesis is the most 



satiafactoryi ha aroids the maaninf' of unraality attachad to tho Advaita concaptioa of 
Isvara, making the Sagum a real manifestation of one of th® infinite possiMlitios of 
tho Nirguna. 

Advaita darhana ostabllshas Brahsruavada on the foundation of Mayarada. All Neo- 
Vedantins have emphasised the positive meaning of Maya that "All this ia nothing hut 
Braima.* The classical doctrine of Maya aa aairvacaniya and mithya means relative 
reality and not liuroality. And relativity is supTxjrtad ty the human experisnca of 
levels of "being and knowledge. This relative creation is called a vivarta, hut the 
traditiaial opposition with parij^ama has not been auicapted — Msiyavada allows scope 
for both. It is neither idealism nor realissa but a higher position in which tiie truths 
of both have been reconciled. 

To maintain tho vyavaharika satta of the world a comprehensive philosophy of 
conduct aaist be worked out. Traditional sawucayavada is true in spirit, only it is 
not wide asnough, Tiwj idea of jhansf-sadhana as peculiarly monistic and karma and liialcti 
sSdhanaa aa dualistdc cannot be sustained. The transcendmital reality is monistic but 
th® empirical approach to it throu^ whatever sadhana is duallstic, nor does this 
contradict the ncawhial aoqjerieoce. Integral yoga of Heo-Vedanta is a well-balanced 
philosophy of conduct, and points to the reality of self which is undergoing th® 
discipline of life. The arguasKt of classical and modem theists has not been accepted 
that only the ontologlaal and separate exlstmics of individual £Nalf pz^serres its 
reality. Any fora of urdly-in-difforenoe j^pardises the oneness of the Absolute. A 
thing Bay be teaporary yet real* ITke aetapiyslc of Isvara as one actuallsation of the 
Absolute's possibilities, creating a world of selves and objects and interpenetrating 
with it until the spiritualised individual stnd world aerge in God and God lapses back 
into the Absolute, preserves the truth of tiu» individual self without insisting on Its 
indepezaieoit reality in the ontologioal smse. The end cannot be depicted merely in 
teras of jlvana or videha auktls. All Heo-Vedintins have gone beyond this classical 
debate since both doctrines are individuaUertic or foms of jivaMsuktia. The conclusion 
of sarvBrBRikti which was soui^t to be avoided by Advaita philosophers in the past, is 
the true doctrine of the mod. A newer and »cx^ eosprehenslve interpretation of the 
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ii b.iH raetaoh/sic of !toJ .'md world gupoorted above snjibleg on© 
to Yell’d!/ reach thf conclu.-.l j* t'rit not ia-^ividuiil sfilv/itlo*; but worid-rodenption or 
C'"-;-.]© jG"' nujb tx; t’.>‘ •! cor^I > fch<’ ro^dlzritiai at' Wvitiya Brahms. And 

tliir, end of inUividu';! .'uii xinivocnd ’)©rfection noets th®omtic;d and practical 
needs of H scientiric-.h'iLnini jtic a'y© wi i • slno worth/ to som’o ac it© liif^hent idaal. 


To Dr. 3. i>it.ta, dead of tbo Dopartmant of irtvilosophy, University of Allahabad, 
I enpresa ay deep gratitude, for without hia constant ancouragemant and helpful 
euggestiona this dissertation voiild not have baon completed. 


V, Wanchoo 
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CHAPTER I 


TRADITIONAL VALUES AND THE PROTESTANT ATTITUTS 

The Matm^e of Tradition 

!nie priaarj factor in the formation of a ttnified society is tracJition, a more 
or leas rich store of H»mories of beliefs and practices, expanding trader the viU of the 
ffl0rabei*8 of that society to make use of their social inheritance. It is defined as *that 
which is transaittod* in one way or another. It includes besides ways of thinking and 
acting, those of the social institutions which are Inspired and governed by the central 
traditional doctrins. It may be equated to the very civilisation of a people if the 
products of that civilisation are creations and ropresentaticns of a comaonly held world 
outlook of that people. The action and reaction of tradition and society means that the 
former moulds tl:^ individual and social behaviour patterns and is, in turn, moulded 
under the dual pressure of internal evolution and the socio-^ihysical environment. Since 
tradition is the sum of ideas, haMta and institutions handed down from one generation 
to another it constitutes the principle of continuity by which the achievements of the 
by-gcne generations are transmitted to the aosLng ones. 

The "spirituality" of the IMlan tradition is a notion which has become almost 

axiomatic both in the world of scholarship and the thinking of the eosraon man. Thus 

■religion is the master passion of the Hindu mind"^ and India is "the motherland of 

religion."^ And religion is iB^wrtant not only tn its external pracMces and beliefs, 

which are changeable flutters, but as a trait of Indian dii^sition amounting, as some 

would insist, almost to an instinct. It has offered an exqtlanation of life's meaning, 

hope and solace In the face of its sorrows, satisfying to the people. Also, throughoxit' 

its history, the spirituality of religion has neither been si^pressed nor over^laid nor 

1. S. Ibidhakrishiian, Sastem Religion and Western Thought, p. 20. 

8. F. Xoisigbusband, Ham in India, p. 223. 
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aado aubsidiar 7 to any other principle of life; it has alvmys appeared &b the guiding 
ffiotire and detenaining eleaent of internal external life. India has no awnopoly* of 
"spirituality" but so marked is this characteristic of its tradition that a contrast has 
been made between India and the rest of the world* 

As in the case of all oft-repeated axioaSf the full meaning and iaplication of 
this axlofflatic spirituality also tends to disappear from our sight* This bent of the 
national world-tlew raised no doubts before, but in present tiaes "Is the Indian tot- 
dition spiritual or not?" is an Important topic of debate* Apart trm. those who, con- 
centrating on the outer forms of religion, find Hinduism to be irrational, materialistic, 
polytheistic and idolatrous paganism, dismissing its inetaphysics as mere "obfuscating 
reason,"^ others of a more thoughtful turn of mind, finding the spiritual quality of the 
religious tradition orer-stressed at the cost of other characteristics, tend to questicn 
or to deny It altogether* 

This raises tl» necessity of defining the meaning of spirituality. Rationa- 
listically understood. It is some high passion of effort of emotion, will and reason 
directed towards the end of perfection of the mental and Tltal ego or, at swat, its sub- 
servience to the communal ego, which is still a finite and non-permanent end, Indian 
spirituality with its "unique genitis for grasping and expounding the realities behind 
the phij>nftai»nnl world and the inner most meaning of life" points out that spirit is 
greater body, lif® or mind* Svery nation and indl'Tidual has a certain philosophy 
of life and the central idea of the Hindu tradition is "moksa." All men seek happi- 
ness, but, rightly or wrongly, Hinduism holds that every happiness of this car the other 
world is bondage, being subject to the natural lav of ending* Such, sensuous esperleiwe 
of happiness has imderlying It a nerer-ending spiritual KLlss, the experience of ^ch 
is recorded in the Vedas and attained in different degi^es by the spiritually wise, 
through the ages* Ifaa, living at many different levels as an individual personality. Is 
not the centre of the universe, howver perfected. The undoing of his limited selfhood 
or "uQHMlfishnesB" Is the main featmre of this Ideal* So the lj^>ortant thing Is the 

1, unumn Ayeher rpioted by J. Woodroffe ttt Is India Civilised?, p. 124, 

2* AwroWndo, The Foundations of Indian Culture, p, 74* 

3. William Aareher, Ice* cit. 
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oubj«ctlir« devolojsaent of the soul according to its nature (svadharma), to the point 
vhers it becoa^s indapoadant of its material, vital and isontal saviroamont. This is the 
goal of self»concpi 08 t (jitendriya), self-rule (swarajaf-siddhi), a total change of the 
plane of consciousness, a real government over the liaited self by the universal self, 
theologically termed God, in all planes, a freedom ending in liberation* 

That this was not merely a fanciful or academic ideal is proved ty the fact that 
in India it was made an object of vlde-scals esperimentation, jaaditation and uiscipline. 
There is dlfferaEica of opinion as to the attainability of the goal “here and now" 

(jivana mikti), bit what matters is the deliberate choice of it as a worthy ideal and 
the persistent striving to attain it. Fullest recognition was accorded to the man who 
having lived fully in the world, forsook the chains of worldly interests and led a life 
of detachiMcnt, i. s«, passed on from the secular to the spiritual life. Not only was he 
not obstructed, but was actively helped and supported by society in living up to his 
ideal. Though no longer regarded as a materially productive uoit of society, his spir- 
itual productivity and utility was never a matter of doubt. 

Hor was this ideal chosen lnfr»<^<mtly in the Indian tradition. History abounds 
in sijcaaples of great rulers and adminiatratora, great warriors and men of wealth, great 

artists and am of letters, bit no less does it abound in men who gave up their all and 

1 

spent their idiole lives in the igiiritual search. That this is the incomparable ideal 

T 

Is testified to by the much stressed saying that ho who having attained the hard to got 

(durlabha) toman birth does not strive for the final goal, is a self-killer.^ And, more 

than stem of action, power or wealth "India has adored • • • those raxer chastened 

spirits, whose spirit *8 greatness lies in what they are ... they declare the reality 

of ttie ummen world and the call of spiritual life.*^ Never, in any period, was India 

lacking in such gireat spiritual souls, wto were setters of examples and standards, 

guides not only in religion and morality but In practical life as well. 

A further characteristic of ir^an spirituality is its all-pervasivoness* 

' vi'^ Bu^^dba^s teackLsg that nothing is more desirable than aofc?a, who ever you are, 
ooM to 'lako 

Z» 5!^ -M.-j •. 

S. ftolhakristoan, op. cit.,"p. 33. 
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Religion and life were nerer separated or conflicting, but religion was dlffnsed through 

every nrpect of individual md social life. Though the proadnent ideal was wjfcsa and 

not dharaia yst the de.stras conmand the completion of dharma first. There are different, 

yet closely coordinated philorophlee of .life and action for those who follow the one^ or 
2 

the other. Indian spirituality putting God at the beginning and end of life organised 
men in society through their material and mental equipments with a view to the manifes- 
tation of spirt t. Belief in the doctrine of rebirth did not allow the forgetting of 

the truth that spirit works only through zaind and body thoiigh, In the end, transcending 
both. A truly logical b a l a nce was estaMiahed between claims of worldly life and the 
life of spirit, resolving all conflicts betwen the two. 

But it is ij^rtant to note that the soiritual or religio-philosophical stand- 
Doint while sufficiently ei^hasising the high tone, purity and sanctity of life never 
values it for its own sake only. AUovlng full scope to all human activities it was yet 
tm Intermediate reality, the effort being to expand individual life in society through 
natural lifo-stages keeping, all the time, the spiritual goal as the highest. Eveiy 
individual and social act was connected with this end and was sanctified. All products 
of cultural life, its creative self-expressions in art, poetry, literature and Its ex- 
ternal formulations in social o3?ganiaation and politics were regarded as forms of spirit 
and were accorded dignity and valus for the sake of tfae spirit (Atmartham). 

The last point le relevant in ocmneetlon with the objection that spirituality 

4 

has been pursued in India at the cost of worldly life. There Is substance in this ob- 
jeotlcm, but in its best for* spirituality was not merely conte^platicso of the unknow- 
ablei allowed room for the material and the physloalj nor did it prevent the highest 
develofment of arts and sciences. In fact, ths sciences and philosophies were direct 
outcomes of the practical and Intelleetnal aspects of Vedic spiritualism, "Solid 
achievements in {Kzsitive ksmdsdge as in meterta medlca, therapeutics, anatcm^, 

1. vide B. G., Xri, U. 

2. vide ibid,, U, 3; XI, 33. 

3. Aurohiado, op. eit., p. 141. 

4. vide R. I. Tagore, Sadhana, pp. 13-14. 

5. ^aqUbiga, vis., ^iifS (phonetics), Clmnda (metre), Vyakarai^a (grammar), Ilrukta 
(etyiKzlogy), Xalpa (eere m e n l a l), Jyotifa (astronony); Bpihga, vis., ^d-darzlana 
(six: philosophic^ etystems). 
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embryology, aettalurgy, chemistry, physics, deocrlptiTe stoology* and all tranches of 

mathematics prove that spirituality proved no bar to the recognition of the "dignity of 
1 

objective facts" and to the appreciation of scientific methods of observation and ex- 
perimentation. 4 high development of logical analysis and reliance on perception and 
inference were marks of Indian intellectualisa. In the sphere of social action also 
there is proof of political capacity in the form of communal autonomy, in the establish- 
ment of the duties of the people and rulers (Prajadfaarma and Rajdharoa) towirds each 
other, in the high order of public administration and military organization. Hor was 
interest In economic life and material prosperity far behind. Ancient India was one of 
the leading countries in Induatiy and commerce acid renowned for her artisanship and indus- 
tries oven till the eighteenth century. Spirituality has not necessarily meant negation 
of "worldly success" in the past, but it is iz^Kirtant to note that all these developments 
in the worlds of thou^t and of action were related, harmonised and hallowed Tay the in- 
fusion of the principle of spirituality in them. Tradition scmght for the progress of 
man and society not so much through scientific knowledge and scientific social organi- 
zation as through spiritual self-knowledge and perfection. 

To the objection made from the point of view of the "practical reality of spiri- 
tuality," it might be answered that the exalted nature of the ideal is an illustration 
of the adage that man's reach should always exceed his grasp. It was the distant star 
drawing mm onward by its brilliance, but few did or were expected to attain the goal. 

The Important thing, as stated before, was the prevalence of the religious attitisde, the 
belief of the most siai|}le and unlettered in society that spiritual life is the true life 
and his judgment of his ai^lrations and efforts by that standard. Attention of ordinary 
humanity mi^ be ooci^ied with worldly and material cares as much in India as in ary 
other part of the world, but the religious mind of India did not fail to grasp the higher 
splritiml truths, which were vitalised and refreshed for it by a ccmtinuous succession of 
spiritual leaders, thus ainimislng the deadening effects of formalism, ritualism and 
eeremonialima. Such l^ders never wanted for followers, and their spiritual message 

1* B, £• Sirkar (footed by J. Voodroffe in Is India Civilized?, p. 232. Also Brajendra- 
aath Seal, The Pbsitive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. lli-iv. 



oo«BBtuid«d tbB ready acceptance of the nassec. Thus, howoTer dimly graaped and iayper- 
fectly realised, the spiritual aim was shared ^ the whole people. 

Finally, a proof of tlie spiritual nature of the Indian tradition may be sought 
in history. In erery age, religious rovtral, with its accmt on spirituality, hac pre- 
ceded or accompanied other social and political transfoimationsi religion has been the 
inspirer of such transformations, toy disturbance in the religious sphere surely pro- 
duced far reaching parallel changes in the other spheres, and, on the other hand, evezy 
exaggeration of pleasure or wealth or power in society was corrected and balanced by 
corresponding stress on renunciauicn and asceticism of the spirittial ideal. Following 
the periods of decadance India *e awakening always came first in its spiritual plane, ^ 
thus proving that it is the normal habitation of the national mind. 

Traditional Va^lues 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility of bringing such terms as "Hindu* and 

"Hinduism* under some satisfactory definition has been remarked upon mazy times. 

lilestem scholars who approach this subject with a certain conception of religion derived 

from their ezperiwace of Christianity, complain that Hinduism seems to lack almost eveiy 

featoz^ which th^ think to bo an essential element of religion. Such proconcepticms of 

critics have be^ summed up ty 3tL Auroblndot 

How can there be a religion without rigid dogmas demanding belief on pain of srtmmal 
damnation, no theological postulates, even no fixed theology, no credo, distin- 
guishing frcn antagonistic and rival religions? How can them be a rellgim which 
has no papal head, no governing ecclesiastie body, uo church, chapel, no congre- 
gational system, no binding religious form of axiy kind obligatory on all its ad> 
herents, izo administration and discipline? ... Bow again can Hinduism be called 
a reUgion when it admits all beliefs allowing even a kind of high reaching athelfnm 
and agnosticism and permits possible spiritual experiences, all kinds of 
reli^otm adraatures?^ 

All these difficulties being tohltted, yet it cannot be denied that this system daaarvoa 
the name of religion. As a form of life and thought Hinduism has a definite and un- 
mistakable flavour of its om but its vast, ocm^lex and multiform natuzre has led one 

H e. g., the ninetemth c«iWy reuaissanco had Its beg inning in the religious sphere, 
and so did ths awakening In the medieval period. 

2. The Foundations of Indian Culture, p. 139. 
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scholar to call It *a parliament of religions.'*^ tfelik# other x^ligions which may b® 

said to b© "fouadsd" it is a thing of natwal growth aiKJ not a developaant according to 

an original given plan. Hence the remarks that *it is a jungle not a laiilding,* a 

3 

"mosaic of all types of religious aspiration and endeavour." 

The problean remains of understanding the nature of this "jungle* or "mosaic. ■ 

If any om word can be said to sum up the essence of Hinduism as nearly as possible that 
one word is "dharaa." This is one of the most important words in the whole range of 
iiaaskrit literature. What in modem terminology is described as "Hindu"^ is really 
nothing more or less than "dharaa" or more specifically "sanatana dharaa* (ancient law) 
or "vaidiki dhanaa" (law of knowledge) or "manava-dharma" (duty of man) or "vamasrama- 
dharaa* (duties of classes and stages of life). %ndu society and tradition is^ thusy 
epitomised by the term "dharaa." 

The word is derived from the root "dlqr" which means to hold together. In the 

BgoVeda rta and anrta sustain the cosmic order, commanding and forbidding acts whereby 

they assume the form of truth, governs even the gods and dharaa stands for custom, 

7 

moral law and duty. % its association with yta the latter came to be declared the np- 

8 

holder of the world process and the gods. That the ancients understood d h a rm a to have 
this power of sustenance is brought out in the sloka to the effect that dharma being 
violated ctostroysi dharma being preserved preserves; therefore dharma must not be 


1. Charles Eliot, Hlnduisas and Buddhism, ?oX. X, Intro, p. xzxiv. 

2. ibid., p. 41. 

3. S. Badbudcrislman, Eastern Beligloa and Western Thought, p. 313. 

4. In S. T. Keticar's 4n Essay on Hinduiss, Its Formation and Futto^, pp. 21-22, it is 
pointed out that the aneient Aryans had no particular name for themselves. Han 
being a member of a social grot?>, and there being many such groups, foreigners were 
no different from people of other provinces and castes. The word "Hindu" th«i, is 
of foreipi origin, first used by Jfasllms to denote people of this land who did not 
become a part of their fraternity by subscribing to their creed and adhering to 
certain ceremonies and saorsmeats connected with it. Originally, "Hindu" was a 
territorial rather than a credal term and derived frtm the word "Sapta Sini^iu" ^ich 
was the name of the rivers of the Punjab region. The Bsrsians changed this to 
"Hindtai" and derived many other words from it to indicate the land of India, its 
people exKl religion. 

5. It might be noted that 0. Biahler, following Hex Muller, translates the "Minava" In 
the "Iftnava Iltarma-Sttra* as the oharapa of the Manavas, a subdivision of the 
Maitriyanlya school of the Erana-Iajurveda, to which this Dharaa-SStra belonged.' 

See BiHiler*8 trsnslatioa of t^ Mai«J?-Smrti, Intro, p. xlx, 

i. H. V., in, 17, 1, 10 . 

7. Ibid., TII, 89, 3, Uj also I, 54, 3, 12. 

8. if. B., Shantij^urva, chap. 187. 
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violated lest it destroy us.^ It was axioBatic with the* that for the welfare of the 
world protection of dharm is necessary. They ask veiy often (in the Itihftsa, Purtpas, 
Bhanna-^jastras) , **What is dhama?* or ssore pointedly^ *What is true dharaaT* but never 
is it asked any where seriously, •What is the necessity of dharaa?* The csiissiou to 
this primary questicHi la preference to the former secondary questions eanrujt be ascribed 
to lack cf intellectual capacity or curiosity, for Sruti and Saqrti testify sufficiently 
to their intellectual poi^s. The reason mist be found, then, in the ccaiviction ex- 
pressed in the verse of the ancient Law^giver mentioned above. 

It is also said that the essence of dharaa is very secret,^ Which is a very 
true saying, as it is difficult to understand the full meaning of dharma in all its com- 
prehensiveness, It has been translated into English as duty, as lav, as righteousness, 
as virtue and also as religion. It has all tiiese connotations and much else besides. 
Turning to Patanjall's loga-Siitra^ wo find the definition of dharma as property, and the 
thing with which It is relatedis the propertied or •dharai" i,e., that which has the 
dharma. Thus everything has its principle by virtue of which it is what it is. As 
dharma is that on which the thing depends for its existence it is synonymous with 
natural lav. In terms of amn dharma is the essential nature of humanity. Among the six 

orthodox systems the iWva-Jttmahsa expressly claims to teach dharma,^ Bhatta 

5 

declares that the authority of the 7eda regarding dharma being estabiished, dharaa ani 
adharma cannot be pointed out by any other words but the injunctlves. It Is not merit 
obtained by doing a good deed but tdiat sbauld be done i,e,, duty, the only reliable 
means of knowing which are Tedic injunctions. This is one of the most essential 
meanings of dharma idiich Is brought out in other scriptures*^ Arjuna overcome by faint 
hmartedness and puaaled regarding duty asked Sri Xysna on the battlefield the question 
about dharma, ^Rie Mann<.Svytl and the other Qbarma— Astras have also been eon^josed for 
the express purpose of declaring dharma. "Deign, divine one, to declare to us precisely 
U H, S,, 15, 

2. '?rr<5r'''-!Tjv5 j 

3. Ill, X4t JlTciTrTr3'T¥?(.r',( : fTh-T7i"c^" ^ ; | 

4. ‘<■1^ Shiu-fTrlTHl | 

3. Tadtra-TArttlka, I, II, i, 1-2. 

4. B. S,, H, 21i ;riw^.rirM-53P^KTj TrarsT^r 

f. ibid,, II, Tl rtST «uTr-«^£--vrrn j 
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and in due order the sacred lava of each of the (four chief) castes (iranja) and of the 
intenaediate ones. For thou knoweat the purport i.a., rites, and the knowledge of the 
soul (taught) in this whole ordinance of the Self-Existent (ST^rambhfi).*^ ThrougixHit 
the Astras dhariaa is also understood to mean law in the sense of customary law, which 
is codified, interpreted and modifiod in these Law-books. Duty, whether mderstood in 
terms of Vaidiki karma l.e., ritual, or in more general terjss of duties of one’s station 
in life, may be taken to be tiw objectiTS ji^aning of dhanaa. And this dhanaa is the 
souitje of prosperity in this world and bliss in the other. Wxarma has also a more in- 
ternal and subjective meaning of ■virtue'* or "religtous nerit.** This ethical meaning is 
very clearly brought out in Menu’s *t8nfold dharma,”^ which has reference to the attain- 
ment of the individual’s perfection. When it is said that the only friend who follows 
men even after death is dharma^ clearly the reference is to pupya or *the credit side of 
spiritual assets,* which has for its correlate pfipa or demerit. Thus the "protean" sig- 

nifioanee of the term dhanaa cannot be doubted. And vm begin to understand the sense in 

5 

which the Itihfiskara (VySsa) doolares that dhanaa is that which sustains all croatures. 

In its fulness dhanaa may bs described scientifically aa the characteristic pr<^xty of 
a thing; morally and legally as duty; psychologically and spiritually as rsliglon; and 
geiaerally as rtghteousness and lav; but duty above all. To this might be added that 
dhaiwa carries a ^sfcic power capable of rewarding and punishing human beings through 
its i^sterious workings. 

In the language of common usage dtorm is now accepted as a synopym of 
"religiohf as well as western writers freely talk of the Hindu dharma as corres- 

panding to the phrase "Christian religion" or "Mohammedan religion." Exception is taken 
by gone scholars to sndi an equation of dharaa and religion on the giomd that the term 
religion is too narrow in its meaning and iji 9 >lications to contain the richness of the 


1 . 

Z 

3 

4 
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M« 2»*3# ‘V p A j*, 

Tal^e^lka-Sttra, I, 1, 2* ^ 

M. 3., fl, 91, 921 i j 

m- i ^ 

Bhagwandas, The Lavs of Maim, p* 49, foot-note. 


# Also M. 3.,, II, 9. 
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tena dhanaa.^ B® that as it aay, v» will follow other equally eminent scholars who 
have accepted the common usage, being careful to point out that even when vm use tl» 
phrase "Hindu dharma" we leave ovtt nothing of the rich meaning with which tradition has 
endowed dharm* 

It is constantly assorted that the Indian mind is obsessed with religion. Ho 

field of life, be it social, legal, political or educational, is free from the operation 

of dhaim. From the preliminary attesqsts at the definition of dharma it is clear that 

dhanaa is no othojvworldly religion to be operated in certain areas and periods of human 

life only, but it is every duty, every law, e-rory function of every being, both in this 

world and the next. To understand its full scope wo Hmst first know that mSnava-dharma 

has got both a universal and an individual aspect, and the latter aspect oonprises nan*8 

civic position. Being a member of several social groiqjs the individual is subject to 

many types of dharma. This classification of dharma is with reference to the subject; 

beginning with suadharma which is the individual *s personal dharDa determined ly past 

life and karma or his inner nature idiich dictates thoughts, words and deeds, the ham- 

pexdng or unfolding of his life, which ought not and most awt be given xtp for any reason 

whatsoever.® Originally and ideally swadharma was the determiner of kula dharm 

X! S. "" Y." Ifotkar ' "oont^uid's 'in" 'An Essay on Hinduism, Its Formation and Future, pp. 5-17, 
that in the Sanskrit language aata (doerin© regarding God) and maa-ga or aadhana 
(path to the desired good or end i.e., swarga or nirvsm or advaita) are distinct 
from dharma. The former am freely elected while the latter is eternal or uncon- 
ditionally valid* There are brotherhoods or thec^hratries based on worship and 
elleglanoe to theological doctrines, panthas or sai^radayas, %&tich correspond 
exactly to "religion." But whatever man’s belief or unbelief of God may be he must 
still follow dharma i.e., human qualities and conduct proper to men determined by 
them. Hence tHyidu or dharma does not refer to gods or tenets but to (ri^t) 
conduct, which is contrasted to lB?>ur8 conduct of non-JIindus (mlaccha dhanaa). 

3^® Gu4no& in his introduction to the Sttuiy of Hindu Doctrines, Ft. II, chaps. 

Y axsd X and Pt. Ill, chaps. I and Y, ccntends that the religious point of view is 
not applicable to dharm. Of the three elemeaits of religioni a dogma, not purely 
Intellectual bwt sentimentalj a moral law, also sentimental and social; a cult or 
foimt of worship; none Is essential to dharma, which denotes the "manner of being* 
(single or collective) which will det©3»ine the "manner of conduct," not necessarily 
Thus adhaim is not moral or theological sin but "non-conformity with 
satuxm,* "disequilibrium,* rupture of harmony. ]fe insists that the Hin du point of 
view, far frc« being religious, is metaphysical (not to be confused with the philo- 
sophical or theological), which is non-moral, pinrely intellectual, dealing with tl» 
principles of the universal order, too infinite to be defined, known immediately and 
completely by an intellectual intultiou, which obliterates the difference of knowing 
and baing# ^ ^ ^ 

2. It G., Ill, 35l j r-Ttn? : °rT'-»Tn t il 
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(tradltiouii of ths fanllj} and tarpa or Jail dharaa (tradltioiis of tlie oaate)^^ asrama 
dhaxma (<^il«8 of the etages or orders of life) and ixya or Anazya dharma (duties of 
the nation). In tids aapeet dharma laid dovn lao absolute ethleal standard. There vere 
vaXTixug standards for individuals and groups^ the gaeneral rule being that <m the oooa» 
elon of a conflict of duties the aaaller duty aaist be sacrified to the larger one. 

This relativity was no defect, bat the very characteristic which gave binding force to 
the rules of the different dhamas, because the individual could see the relation of 
these rules to his om social status, temperament, power and capacities. A peculiar 
fora of relativity appears in the idea that duties have reference to the d©g3?ee of 
spiritual development, and the enlightened individual transcends dharma. But relativity 
was not allj the universality of dharma appears in two ways. Ideally, aahava dharma is 

meaat to be the organisation of the ahole human race, a scheme of broad vocational 

4 S 

classes and varpas into which all races, tribes and groups can be fitted. All 

reaching a certain stage of uevelopmcat must take their place In the system of dharma, 

whether they would or no. Sthioally, all the ISiariaa-S^tra writers lay down certain 

virtues to be cultivated ly all men, irrespective of the cKMlal group, age or place of 

the Individual, the saminya dharma shows a Judicious mixture of self and other- 

£ 

regarding, negative and positlTt virtues. Mam declares that all minst show the virtues 
of fortitude, forgiveness, equanimity, probity, purity, self-restraint, reasonableness, 

7 

truth md fzeedcHi frcat anger* The HhAgavat follow the Les^glvers gwisrally, but put- 
ting harmlessness at the top of the Hat it goes on to detail, truthfulness, absence of 


1. G. H. Maes in his Iliaraa and ^lety propounds the thesis that rsr^ should be care- 
fully distinguished fron jati, one being the ideal and the other the degenerate form 
of social and moral hierarchy. Hhile admitting the distinction suggested by him, 
here w do sot find It necessary to make special m^ition of It. 

2. Again we have noted 6. H. Mees' contention that •Arya’* is not primarily an anthropo- 

logioid iMt^c cultaral te|a. ^ o, . ^ 

4* vide H. S., X, 4« The brahmana, the k^attriya and vai^ya castes (vanja) are the 
tvice-bom ones, but the fourth, the MdrsL has onm birth only; there is no fifth 
(caste). ^ 

S» X, 44t The l^nmdrakaji, the Co^, firaviclas, Kimbkogas, lavsnas, 3akas, 

JRSrai^B, ftdilavas, the Clnas, ^rats aiui Oaradas. 

4. vide supra, p. 9, foot-note 3; also I, 63; Tajdavalkym-ampti, X, 122 f Sbn-killlng, 
truth, aon-stsallng, jnrity, rsstralnt of the smses, giving (alms), restraining the 
(passions or the) mind, »er^, forgiveness of injuries, these are the means of 
attaining virtue. 

T. XI, 17, 21, 



tendency to steal, freedoo froa passions of desire, anger, covetousness, activity in 
the direction of the agreeable and good for all as the desirable virtues for aen of all 
classes. From the spiritual point of view the universality is seen in the generally 
accepted idea that the religious life is for all and no class has a monopoly over it. 

Even this does not exhaust the scope of dharma. Indian thought regards life as 
a cycle made up of two halves. In one half there is an engagement in and with life, 
putting on of the body by the spirit, as it were, and in the other half disengagement 
from life, the putting off of the body by the spirit. All the Indian philosophical 
systems have pairs of words to indicate this procmsB which is described ty the terms 
pravjrtti or pursuit of worldly ends and nivftti or renunciation of worldly ends and pU3>- 
suit of the spiritual ends. Each half of life has its own peculiar dharma, which con- 
st! tues the most integral part of the Hindu tradition. This, then, is a another classi- 
fication of dharma with reference to the end of life. 

Though dharm is a nystical force yet it manifests itself in human life through 
very clear sources. All the Law-givers are in general agreement as to the source and 
authority of dharma. Manu's famous diottm^ gives a four-fold foundation to dharma. 

First and foremost, the autirarity of dharaa rests on the eternal and impersonal Vedas. 
True and complete knowledge should be our guide in conduct and the Vedas constitute such 
revealed knowledge. All other sources are subordinated to the vision of the ancient 
rfis. Smrti (tradition) lexst not contradict ^ruti (knowledge), and if it cannot be ex- 
plained by the latter it must be discarded, Aocoirdisg to furva-}^mShs&, these two must 
not be questioned, since dharma arises from these and they teach what cannot be other- 
wise known vis., ti» connection between acts and their omissions and the resulting myste- 
rious fruit (adrate). The propriety of condijct must be judged according to idiethor it 
is Vedofcta, ^sstrokta or Purtnokta. Obarma may, thirdly, be determined Ty the conduct of 
the or the wise and the vlrtxiousjf a single man or men who aare selfless and so ist- 

bued with sacred kncvledge as, always, to take the right decision, will legislate in an 
assembCly, and that will be the lav for the Itos cultured people. Thus the exasple of 






i,' ' M, S*, II, 12» S!(C .• i 

Also II, 6} Spstaabha, I, 1, 1-3 j Gautama, I, 1-4| Va^ig^, I, 4-6? lajfiavalkya, 
I, 7| Baudhiyana, I, I, 1, 1-6} M. B., ShSntiparva, chap. 269. 
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good people and ciistoa, called acara (desacara, lokacaira, kulacara), shall be the guide 
because it represents collective vdsdom. When no guidance is received from any of these 
sources then the individual my turn inward and take that path which self-satisfaction 
dictates. But his conscience must be a sound and enlightened one. The Indian tmdition 
shares its belief in the four sources of the moral law or dharma with other religious 
traditions e. g., Islamic theology derives the moral law from the Quran (revelation), 
the Hadis (sayings of the prophets and apostles), IJmraa (decisions of the learned) and 
Qayaa (individual opinion based on reason), in the same order, ^ That roailism is not lack- 
ing in the concept of dharma is proved l:gr this combination of revelation and reason, 

though reason is subordinated, always, to revelation. let, the Law-givers declare ua- 

2 

equivocally that dharma must be rational, because from loss of zcason there results oom- 

3 

plete ruin. I%axma and adharma do not go about declaring themselves but have to be dis- 

4 

covered by sound reasoning, vhich alone can Interpret tradition. Moral sitiiatlons in 

life being very cooplez, in cases of uncertainty the doing of ordained duty is said to 

free man from sin; and such duty must be perfoxmed even if it frustzates desires, leads 

to poverty or death. Th«a again, the end of Bajadbarma is stated as loka-yatra or 

advancement of society and maintenanee of the social order; this and the principles of 

6 

self-preservation allowed for guidance in alnorsKil Umes, gave scope for the operation 
of human reason. 

k study of dharma, in both its theoretical and practical aspects, a^ly proves 
its evolutlonaiy and flexible character in ancient times when tradition was still a 
living and growing reality and not a fix«i aiwl rigid dogma. It was tacitly accepted by 
the ancient thinkers that though permanent in Its essence, the form of dhaiua is change- 
able, as it operates in a changing world. Bb single infallible authority existed to 
declaire these aev forms <ar rules yet there were ccHQ>etent authorities (Astras) which 

1. Bbagwandaa, Lavs Hanti, p. 170. 

2. M. XXX, JPeroeption, inference and I^jarma-^stra (testimony) smst be 

used to give correctness with regard to dharma. Beasoning, not repugnant to 7edic 
lore, is necessary. Hso M. B., XIX, 101, 2-5 1 Trutiv custom and applicability 
(r^paiya) are sources of dharma. 

3. B. a., n, 53. 

4. ^astambha, X, 20, #• 

9. B. G., XXI, 33s 

5. vide M. B., BaJadOfcKunDa and Ipadadharaa parvas. 
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'•discoverwi,'' from tiao to tiae, the valid consoquenoes of dharaa arising from tradi- 
tion. In their efforts to codify dharma the Law-givers were circuwscrlbed hpr ooatcat ajod 
scriptural tradition, but not coapletely bound by these. There is sufficient evidence 
to prove that Dharaa-^stra writers felt free to reject rules of dharaa which, in their 
JudgnMnt, were unsultahle, though these eight be peraitted by the scriptures.^ Another 
Method by which dharaa was expanded was the eaergence of new social groiQJs ^diich zsseess- 
itated development of new rules of conduct for thrat. The theoreticail explanation for 
this phenomenon of change was given in the doctrine of yuga— dharma. The Bhagavadgita 

declares that the Lord himself comes to earth from age to age to restore the declining 
2 

dhanaa. A theory of the golden age in the p>ast and progressive deterioration of man- 
kind was prevalent in ancient India as In many other parts of the ancient world. 
Apastambha talks of avara (inferior) mean of the modem age (Kallyuga) in which no more 
ysis (seers) are bom. The BhAgavat-Puraija contains a striking allegory in which a 
dialogue between earth (in the form of a cow) and dharma (in the form of a bull) is 
narrated. Dharma relates how through the four ages successively one fourth of its sub- 
stance (feet) has been withdrawn until in the last age of Kali it walks on one foot, as 

4 

It vttzre. One by one the three elflnaents of austerity (tapes), purity (j^vltrata.) , com- 
passion (days) were withdrawn, so that now cmly the element of satja remains.^ Dharma 
is determined by desh and kala. ipastamtiba declared that the holy rsis of old could db 
even forbidden acts without dimlniahing their lustre.® Thus the dharaa of each age is 
different from every other according to the level of culture e. g., in Satyayuga men 


attained to the highest state by dhySna (meditation) alone, in Treta, by yajfia 
(sacrifice), in D««para by pujana (worship), but in Kaliyuga by bhaktl,*^ Paralleling 


this change in social life there Is also the evoluti<m of dharaa in individual life, in 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 


ft. 

?. 


e. g., I^irtambha forbaite nlyoga, II, 10, 27, 2-7, and substitutes for legitimate 
Bom, II, S, 13, 1-2 and 11. 

B. Q., 17, 7-8. 

Apastambha, X, 2, 3, 4—3. 

1^ F«, Skandha I, chaps. 14-17| alao M. S., 1, 81-82. 

vide Bimacarita Minasa, yiw, j *, -•h'' ‘i ■-) j r ■ 

, isre the essence of Ealiyuga-dharma is said to be charity, not truth; M; B., 
Shantiparm, ohi^. 242 gives first place to abhayadSna and chap. 243 calls days 


uaramadhama. 

apastambha, II, 4, 13, I-IO. 

iC S«, I, 85-84; also B^sacarlta i^baasa. 
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a Tmry spaeial aanse. Han laama dhan&a not so mch froB scriptures and lav>booka as 
ty his inner MTge} hovsTer h® can understand it cmly according to the level of his d«- 
velopoiaint. In the lower levels of develofsaent (brahaaoaiya and g|4iastha) when ha has no 
clear subjective realisation of it he mist follow dharaa as laid down V wiser people 
(^ruti, sadioSra), but at higher stages he could overurule these and dsteraine 

the course of his owa life and oould even transcend dhanaa altogether (vanaprastha and 
sannyasa). Cfa the s$sa» principle, but now over a number of lives instead of in <mo, the 
individual may rise to higher dhanaa (k^attilya or brahmapa) or erven fall to lowr 
dhaiBa (vaiiiya or ifcdra) ty the mode of his conduct. The develoimental aspect of 
d h a n aa for the individual might be stated thus: dhanaa is the inner nature which has 
reached in each man a certain stage of imfoldaent, containing within it the law of the 
naoct stage of tmfoldment. 

Tradition maintained a very healthy balance between the two parts of idie life- 
cycle vis., pacavyttl and nivftti, rightly Insisting on the insopanability of the two. 
Bsrfeetion of life cannot be achieved pursuing tl» dhanaa of either half axclustveily. 
The ideal of the e<»plete life is expressed in the concept of chaturvarga (artha, dharma, 
kima, mokfa), in which the last or the spiritual end is the crown of the rest. But it 
is also possible to take the two halves separately, as a majority of laen are far from 
perfect, in which case the ideal Is expressed in the concept of trlvarga (artha, dharma, 
kima). The dlfferenoe may be summed up in tens of nlhireyas (spiritual perfection) and 
abt^fudaya (prosperity here and hereafter), idxioh are, respeotlvelj, the goals of tide 
•group of four* and the "group of three.* These ends of life are called punujarthas or 
human values. SLc^e these values formed the motive power in society the bent of Hlztdu 
traditiou was practical, ind th^ were to be pursued consciously ty man in his rational 

md spiritual capacity. The Smpftls had the special aim of propounding the nature and 

2 

relation of these values for man*s i^od. 

The values of texman 3Life have reference to natural human appetites. The 
B», ioushasa^^ i43, 6 * 

2m In Apte's S<^skxit dlcti<^iy Itlhasa is defined as- 

^ , Also Bamecarlta l&uaaa, ■ 

s-htt 'Hrsic.-r j 



trirarga can b» understood in the light of the thxss prlsal appetltss, desire for vealth 
(Tltta-^sana) , ^slr® for honour and fame (lokn«-alMtna) and desire for mm or senMh* 
pleasures (putra-alsaM), or in another sense we may consider the three to represent the 
econo&iCf the intellectual and ethloaly and the instlnotiee and psyohologioal aspects of 
human nature,, respectieelj. If the term eocm^c be taken in a vide sense to inelia^ 
tne material objects of hustan pursuit, the means of this pursuit and the needs and 
desires suggesting this pursuit,^ then artha ataj be e(|uated to it* Hindu traditloa pajrs 
sufficient attwitlon to the business aspect of life though it is always regarded as la- 
stnmental to oesrtaln sore essential values. As life has, neoessariiy, a physioal fouiKt- 
ation,^ wealth and its pursuit was never decried. The Maha'oharata declares that no one 
should rob another of his weelto since poverty is a state of sinfulness.^ Artha-4airtra 
dsflnes the dul^ of the ruler as tli« acquisitlaQ, prsMrvstlon, augmentation and dis- 
tribution of wealth, let »ueh eiE^hasls was put on the ssetbods of attaining wealth and 
its UMs. Both iBust be legitimate, and the law-books lay down in legal sdimtae rules 
regulating the econoBdo function in society e. g., the division of labour, the occupa- 
tions of various castes in iK>rmal and abeorasl times, the distribution or di8|>osal of 
wealth etc. Thus, artlia as the first end of life stands for perfection of wealth by the 
restraint and discipline of dharwt. ^Orientation of Indian mind is towards dharma and 
that Indian <mlture towards the realisation of dJbarma. It was ultimately dharma- 
pradhitw and only in an inferior, accessory or instrumental sense artha-prsdhina.''^ 

is thi perfection of feeling and sens»-e:rperience. ftm Kima-^stra inveat- 
Iglted amaj aspect of this value, and tradition accepted the naturalness of physical 
satisfaction az^ well-being. There a high development of toe fimi arts through 
tMch the emotional nature was sought to be satisfied in its nine aspects. But, as in 
ths ease of artha, here also tits need of chermelling the natural impulses was reoog- 
nlssd. ths lay down tom laws of manrilage and physical purity in the 

imterest of a good life. Ttmg kama is aavia* iswSiurstoQd as a goo<l»ii>»itself, but is a 
1. Bsinxieh Blmrasr, PhUosc^Mee of India, p. M. 

g. e. g., %»eal|uidie weneship of food as a ipreat devata, aiman is Eferahaen. 

3. M. B., XXI, toap. 8. 

4. Alymnpnr, Ancient ladLi^ Betmoaio Thought, p. 19. 
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voithy idml only aa a part of a spiritual process. Behind both artha and kam lies 
the idea that man cbea not IIto for himself alone nor at oalf one lemL of Huadane 
ertstenoef but hie activity has necessaiy rofareeace to society, of ’which he is a part, 
and to a higSwo? level of s:ap©iMmindane existence. S&ch iaraan being, whether he will or 
no iinde hlaiself subject to three debts. Tiie deva^-nia (debt to the gods), tne 
(debt to the ancient sages) and the pitp-jfim (debt to Urn ancestors). Ifer the lawful 
p«ur»alt of artha and kama he is able to discharge these three sidrituai, cuLtairal and 
biological debts to society and thus attains his development tn conjunction with that 
of society. There occurs no clash of Interests, no dishaiaony between tbs individual 
and society. The method of discharging the debts is described as pahca^caabayajha, which 
foxBLS aa integral pert of the kula-dhama of the individual. The devar-yajha, the 
yajiia, the pit^wyajha, the iqv.yajna and the bbutar-yajna are the reenactaeats ly the 
individual of the primal saorlfico of the Creator by which world^aultlpliclty was 
created out of His original unity* ly perforaance of the pancai-aahayajha, by dina 
(liberality), by svadhyiya the individual, is able to establisb harmony between himself 
and human, super-hxaaan and saWmman forces* 

The primacy of dharma was neither accidental nor unconscious* The question of 
the relative merits of the three ends occupied the minds of ancient thinkers* The £aw~ 
givers^ hold that the essential duty of the king is to know the respective valws of 
artha, dharma and to exercise Ms powers of puaidtuaant in the light of that 

knowledge. Ifanu admits that kama is the motive force of actions of every kind, be they 
the study of the Tedas or performance of sacrifices or keeping of vows or practice of 
restraints.^ The principle is recognised that nothing prompts a man to action e»sept 
wtfaat is a means to some desired wid. Since there is no creature without desire, dharma 
and artha abide In kina, i*ich Is the source of the former two md constitutes their 
very nature. The psychological realiwi of the ancient thinkers leads to this pronounce, 
ment of as the primary fcnroe in the operation of the trivar^ga. But they aim? 
reaULwd that since parsuit of pleamire Is innate and laatlnctlve to man, it needs to bo 

' '1C ttf, QmtamBLT^f 2. 

2. M, S«, IX, 2 ^ 



curbed and directed rather than to be emphasiaod. So, this conclusion is not considered 
to be final by any ancient thinker except the CarvAka hedonist. From the point of view 
of Artha-Sastra, artha is declared to be the priiaaiy end, as, without it, there can be 
neither acconplishiaent of dhanaa (duty) nor attainjnent of kaiMi. The latter are but 
parts or organs of artha. Bconosiic activity or varta, under which, the Dharaa-i^straa^ 
include agriculture, cattle-breeding, industrial arts, trade and comaerce and usury, is 
the basis of wealth and varta is the root of the world. ^ Bub this silso is not a final 
conclusion as the statement follows that in the order of activities first aust coae the 
pursuit of dharma, then the acquiring of wealth and from this will follow satisfaction 
of desire. A scale of values is set up in which dhanaa Is declared to be the best, 
kama to be the worst and artha to be the aediua value. The a»ro or less imanioous con- 
clusion is that all these ends must be pursued together. The man who follows only one 
end is the inferior man, the one who follows two is the mediocre man and the one who 
follows all three is the aiperior man. 

In its many-sided coaplexity dharma has been described as equivalent to the 
whole of Hindu tradition. In the preceding paragraph it appears as one third of the 
triple values and in this capacity its regulative character has been indicated. Ho 
sphesre of life, be it social, political, economic or educational, is outside its reg- 
ulative power. It xepresents the role of morality in human life determining which 
pleasures (kama) are to be pursued (good) and which are to be rejected (bad), which 
swans of livelihood are to be eaployed and which are not to be eaployed. It occupies 
the same place in the Hindu solwme of values as does jxistioe in the Rapubllc of Plato. 
Both Jtistice and dharma are "architectonic," upholding all tiie virtues and functions of 
life, ly vorUng in and through th«B. 

The vise mm knows that artha, JsMsa. and dharma swke life happy, in fact they 
are nothing but three levels of happiness via., health and wealth, pleasure and Joy. 

But stich relative or lisdted happiness is really an obstacle to the attainment of 

1. M, S., X, SO, a)-98| J^stamhha, I, 20, 10-21; BaudhSyana, II, 4, 16-21; Gautama, 
?II, 1^6. 

2. M. B., Tanaparva, 67, 35. 

3. ibid., Shantiparva, 167; alao B. P., I, 2, 
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absolute bliss. ^ When the idea of that end arises in the Kind of man then the ccai- 
ceptlon of dharma undarnoes a transformation. It is no longer the beginning and end of 
human striving but the link between the first three and the last value of life, toder 
its power bhukti (enjoyment) and aukti (salvation) are combined,^ Vtoreas in the tri- 
varga it was the producer of alhyudaya in the chaturvarga it prodiicea citta^uddhi 
(purification of taind), which is the prerequisite for the pursuit of the higher end, 
WmrEia is highly praised, for even a little practice or it protects froa great fear, 
it never fails to achieve its goal.^ But the good of him who desires dharma^ is diff- 
erent from the good of him who desires moksa. 

Having exhausted the three objects of the prav:irtti-inarga, which is the path of 
repeated births in this world, man is ready to set oxit on a new path viz., nivrtti- 
marga, which loads him out of the cycle of births and deaths (samaara). It is declared 
that the wise man chooses sreya (good) in preference to preya (pleasant).^ Hoksa is 
derived from the root "auc," which laeons to loose, set free, let go, release, liberate. 
The need for liberation arises because the soul has fallwi into the bondage of empirical 
existence (samsara) due to the ignorance of tixe nature of reality, Mokfia transcends 
merit and demerit and the trivarga, it is f«s»edcMB from likes and dislikes and from 

Q 

karma. f which binds and directs all creatures according to the will of providence# All 

that was of value In the earlier path pales before moksa. This is called paramartha 

(summum bonus) while the others are only lesser goods (bcmtois) which, now, find their 

completion in moksa. All the scriptures and philosophies of the Hindus investigate 

moksa-dhaxma or that orientation of life which will lead to absolute bliss, from which 

there can be no lapse into the lesser level represented by the trivarga. Spirit is 

9 

higher than body, life or mind and to live in the knowledge of spirit is 
H B;" , i, 2. 

2. S. Badhakrishnan, Beligion and Society, p. 1D&, 

3. B. G., XX, 40. 

4. H. B., Moksadharsapaarm, 174. 

5. B, G., II, ’3} XI, 33. 

4. B, G., Ill, 13. 

7. Xatha , I, 2. 

8. M. B., Shsntiparva, 167. 

9. Taitti. %a., II, 1>S. 
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Bok^a.^ iielf-conqtiest (dharma) and knowledge (jnana) are the oeans to nokfia. Thus both 
Morality and truth subserve moksa. and are, in turn, perfected ly it, Sankara says that 
to attain mokaa la to pearfect the iseans to it. Hence perfection of goodnena and per- 
fection of knowledge is the meaning of spiritual perfection. Such a perfected man is 

n 

characterised by st^er-physical powers (yoga-siddhis) and freedora froa ^mrighteousness, 
for ho recognises In the Self all things, both the real and the unreal, and he recog- 
nises the universe in tiwi Self,^ 

Organlgatioa of Individual and Social Idfe--Varnasraaa-l>faa 3 nBa 

Varna— dharma is the objective or social form of dhanaa. The chaturvarna ideal 
is the attenyjt to give a practical or workable expression to the spiritual ideal towards 
which the individual may develop within the bounds of lav. All societies are char- 
acterised by divisions and garouplngs of various kinds but the Hindu social constitution 
is unusual in regard to its long history and its religious, moral, social, ecozumlo 
ramifications. 

The genesis of the caste system lies in the difference which the ancient Aryan 
tribes^ new-comers to India^ felt between themselves and the indigenous population. The 
hymns of the |ig— Veda implore the favour of the gods for the Aryans as against the 
Dasyus. The distinction was based on racial, religious and linguistic differences. The 
Aryans wore of fair coi^lexion (var^), worshipped the shining ones (devas) and spoke 
the Sanskrit language and they looked down v^pon the conquered Dasyus who lacked all these 
virtues. Socaa after the invaders settled in India the original racial connotation of the 
term Arya or van^ia was forgotten and it became a title, having the meaning of "noble* or 
"cultured," The Vedic ccmnasHatators explain vama as elite (var^iya). Bace did con- 
tribute towards the development of caste but not so much in an anthropological sense as 
in iiti» senm of degree of culture car sociality. Amrang the primitive Aryans certain 

1. M, S,, in, «5. 

2. BbAfya on B. G., II, 55, 

3. ftitaft jail's Xoga-Satra, II, 37-38. 

4. M, 3., m, 118. 

5. I, 103, 8j I, U7, 21| m, 38, 9. 

8. 0, B, Mies in Dbarma and S^lety and S, V. Ketkar in An Essay on HlnduljsB, Its 
For^tlon and ITuture are opposed to Max Ifoller who argues that Arya is a purely 
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functional divisions occur«d. First vas distinguished the priestly class to take charge 
of the sacrificial ritual viiich became increasingly complex. The military class also 
distinguished itself from the rest of the population engaged in productive occtqjations* 
The fourth class vas fojnned by the Dasyus^ to vhom were given the most unclean job® 
involving manual labour. The first three classes called themselves dvija (twice— bom) 
because they had the right to the upanayana sassskara (sacrament of the sacred thread) 
which was the condition for the study of the scriptures, from which the lowest class was 
debarred. The gulf between the upper three and the foxirth was, thus, ritualistic as 
well as functional. Originally the class division was broad and flexibla, permitting 
growth of the classes by entry from outside. The meeting of tribes led to borrowings 
and fusion of ideas, manners and customs. As the tribal people were assimilated into 
Hindu society and adopted its religious practices and manners they acquired the status 
of castes. Migration of groups to different regions of India and changes in their 
ciistcMBs gave rise to new castes. Latar with the rise of sectarian religicms still other 
castes arose, having their bond in a common allegiance to a religious leader, theological 
doctrines and cult of worship. Manu»8 theory that originally all castes were k^ttrlyas, 
but they sank to the status of Madras due to non-observance of rites and non-consultaticn 
of brahmapas,^ does not accord with the historical fact, which shows that the caste 
system, far from having a single cause, is a product of the ccaibinatioa of racial, 
mlgratioaal, regioiial, eoonomio, functional and religious factors. let another factor 
very influential in tbs development of castes was the fact of intar-aarriage. Such 
inter-aixture between Iryans and Dasyus probably occured first among the valsyas and 
^udras as they were closer to each other in status and fxinction and iixen spread upward. 

Bo rigid division prevailed among th& Aryan dvijas in the period ‘of the Rg-Veda, 
They pursued different functions, but the ooctqwitional division combined with the racial 
to give rise to new grotigjs in lAich the principle of heredity became predoi^nant. The 
occupational principle was soever absolute, and, even in the later rigidity of the caste 
system, could not be strictly applied, the time the sacrificial system of the 

irTrK7X*^8i7x 

2. M. 3., X, 4S-49. 


Brahnanas'^ arose in its fully developed for® the four castes (jatis) vere rigidly 
separated and the principle of birth (jaimana) was the decisive factor rather than the 
principle of function (karaana). The Bhanaa-Sastra writers laid down the functions of 
the four castes in great detail. For the hrahnanas the six-rfold dharna consists in 
teaching and study of the VedaSf sacrifice for their own benefit and for othersji giving 
and accepting of iilms. The ksattriya-dharaa is to protect and coatmand the people, to 
bestow gifts, to offer sacrifice, to study the Vedas and to abstain from senae- 
plefism.’es,^ The vaisyafe dharraa is to tend cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, 
to study the Vedas, to trade, to lend money and to cultivate the land, C3nly one dharaa 
is assigned to the sudras viz., to serve the other three castes.® The Artha-4astra adds 
soiae other functions for the latter viz., agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade, profes- 
sion of artisans and court-bards. The Epics and the Puarams follow the iaw-givears on 
the subject of varna-dhariaa and in a snore popular and less legal fora depict the func- 
tions of the castes in many places. Among the several occi:tpatlons the most cosutendable 
are teaching the Vedas for a brfihaa^ia, protecting the people for a ksattriya and trad# 
for a vai^ya, but a realistic attitude towards varna-dharma is adopted in times of 
difficulty. Those who are laaable to live by their own lawful occupations may adopt that 
of the mxt inferior caste, but never that of a higher caste. The insistence is on the 

discharge of <»ie*s own appointed duty in preference to that of any other varpa as the 

9 

best method of attaining perfection. 

TriiulLtional belief in the immenorlal antiquity of caste can be explained by 

iviference to the allegory of the Puru§a-Sukta*^ The later thinkers seized upcai this 

mystical and aythioal image and based their speculations about the origin, nature and 

'iu""' iigix' Mhller "assigns the ^riod 600 B, C.-800 B, C. for this development, >Aiich is 
considered to be a conservative estimte according to Indian scholars. 

2. ISax Miller puts these works, which are metrical foras of earlier rSuurma-Sutms, 
between 6<30 B, C, and 200 B. C, 

3. M. 3., I, 85j X, 74-T5. 

4. H. S., X, 90. 

5. ibid. 

8. Vasl^^ia-B^crti, XI, 20. 

7. M. 3., X, 80. 

8. Vaag^ha^-^Bytl, XI, 22-23. 

9. M. S., X, 97| B, 0,, XVIXI, 45, 47. 

10. S, I, 90. 
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fimctiona of the caat# upon it» Manu declares that the Self -Existent created the four^ 
fold division for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds (lokasamrakftana 
samvardhanartham) , of the gods, the plants, the minerals and men. The division being 
divinely ordained It was argued that the duties laid down for the castes are created fey 
God. Thus the conception of vaxna-dharma or social ethics had the authority of religion 
as Its sanction. 

From the symballcal representation of the Cosaic Man also arises the conclusion 
of the organic nature of society. Social hierarchy ought to reproduce analogically the 
constitution of the Universal Ito. The organ of origin of each varna determines its 
axipexlority or inferiority relative to tdie rest, e. g., the mouth is the higher organ 
as compared to the feet. There is division of labour as each has a different function 
to perform in the originally divided social body, yet interdependenee is taplied as all 
are united as eaanaticns from one creator* Theoretically speaking, if the social order 
be regarded as an ordinance of God timi implication is that the wisdom of the brfihmaim 
must coafedLne with exeoutii^ power of the k^attrlya, the skilled prodiastion of the valiiya 
and the devoted service of the sudra to asdce world progress (lokasamgraha) possible.^ 
JPraetioally speaking, a certain fealanoe of power was aushieved because the ferShimupas 
enjoyed religious powers but had no control over economic or political and military 
powers, the kMttriTms had the administrmtiveHBilitaxy power but no economic or relig- 
ious powers, and the vaii^yas had economic power but no religious or military powers, 

4 

therefore some cooperation was essential for the functlcming of society. A natural 

functional hierarchy arose out of the different orders among which there could bo no 

single morel standard for all. The dharaa of a higher var^a would be too ideal for the 

loweri there must bo difference in the kinds of responsibility and the kinds of c<ardact 

according to the degree of culture and sociality. The dvija-class participated directly 

and consciously in tli» tradition while the sfidraa could do so only indirectly through 

5 

association with the upper classes and in an instinctive manner. 

1* Ma S. , X, 31. 

2. Bmi GrMiwn, Introduetloa to the Study of Hindu Ikjotrlnes, p. 220. 

3, 3. IhMihakrishnan, Eastern Religion and ^festers Thought, p. 35d. 

4* B. Q. Gokhale, Indian Thought Through the Ages, p. 35. 

S. BmdUmkrlshnan, ep, cit., p. 344. 
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The Sha^avadgita givaa an ethical and pgjchological theory of Tama. The duties 
of the four orders are said to be divided according to the qualities (guipa) bom of 

-I 

tiieir respective natures (svabhava). The Mahabharata describes the four colours of 
men, white, red, yellow and black, as sjnabolising the inhemnt qualities of their 
nature. Originally there were no castes but later divisions arose due to actions of 
men and needs of society,^ In these speculations varna is given an inner neaning* Thus 
the Bhagavadgita while describing the duties of the upper two classes stresses the 
mental virtues, while for the lower two it is thought sufficient to mention their 
occupations.^ But work is the basis of varpa, not in the sense of a profession or work 
for personal profit as in the sense of social service and service of God, The simi- 
larity between this theory of vansia based on tei^raaental differences of men and the 
social division of iT.ato’s ideal state strikes us forcefully. The philosophers, sol- 
diers and workers of that state represent the rational, the spirited and the concu- 
piscent elements of the human mind, respectively, and correspond to the upper three 
varies of the Hindu social system. The sudras may be said to correspond to the class of 
slaves in Plato’s Bepublic, about which he has kept silent. This parallel shows that In 
ancient theories of social organisation there was sufficient recognition of the need to 
relate social stratification ar^ duties to human nature* 

The theological basis of the social system was provided by the doctrines of 
karma and transmigraticsn. In the speculations about the fat# of the soul after 

death no mention of the karma doctrine occurs, ftrt beginning with the iatapatba 
BanfiJnsa^,^ whore the first germs of the doctrine are fousad, it gradually developed until 
in the C^»nifads® it appears in Its fully developed form and is taught there as a most 
secret doctrine. There it is connected with the older ideas of transmigration and heaver 
and hell* The idea of rebirth in this world gained ascendency over tJ» idea of rebirth 
in another world. The ritualistic meaning of karma which was ei^jbaslsed by the 
H B. G,, Will, 41. 

2. M, B,, Shantipaira, 188, 6} 280, 33-37. 

3. M* B., V anaparya, IBO, 2i, 23, 25-24, 31—35} B,P,, U, 17. 

4. B, G., mil, 42-44. 

5. 71, 2, 2, 27. 

4, Kai^ha> Q^pa., 7, 7} ChSn. ^a.. Ill, 14, Ij V, 10, 2} i^pa. , III, 2, 13. 
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Barahniasas was supplemented by the ethical and spiritxial meaning. Ti» essence of the 
doctrine is that karaa or action is a sequence of events i. e., caxiae and effect. 

Action as cause is not to be separated from the effect, which is but the transformed 
form of the action belonging to the future. The doctrine is an attempt to explain In 
rational terms that all that happens to man is a consequence (phala) of his past 
actions, rather than the decree of soms Divine arbiter of human destiny. His physical 
and mental constitution is shaped his own karaasj his nature and form in trans- 
migration is regulated tgr tendencies (samskaras, vasanas, a:^aya) accumulated through 
those karmas. The karma doctrine, insisting as it does, that every act must bear its 
appropriate fruit in the life of its agent, sooner or later, and that no action is ever 
lost, carries the implication of the principle of retributive Jixstice operating in a 
moral and cosmic order. It is the fully developed form of the conception of or the 
moral law and has been described as the counterpart, in the moral world, of the law of 
causation operating in the natural world, Man’s good or evil actions determine his fate 
of rebirth, high or low, from the timasic yoni or the darkest forma of life as in plants 
and trees to the rajasic or sAttvic yonis or the most enlightened forms of life as in 
htaman, semi-dlvlne or divine spheres. These individualistic iiq^lioatlons of the karma 
doctrine were 8i:q>plemented by the sociological lo^lications. As the Bhagavadgita 
asserts that varm and dharma are determined aocoxding to karma, the effect of karma in 
determlnisg the social ^stiny or tiwi station and duties of the individual was sm> 
phaslsed. Jatl is a resultant of the particular q^xallties of the individual comldned 
with hereditary qualities, hot both elements are ultimately to be traced to the indi- 
vidual's karma. Thera is no "accident of birth," as the individual is born in the caste 
merited by his ecndaet, nor may a mm change his caste in this life, because that would 
be to negate his own nature and karma. However, the possibility of jb^roveimnt of caste 
In a future life was kept open and made dependent rqpon the condition of faithfiO. ful- 
fllmaait of the dharma of the social position in which the litdividual may find himself 
in this life* lasting devotion to one's calling (dharma) was thus instilled in the - 
Hindu promise of rebirth, for Hinduism Joined ocotqiatlonal stability not only to au>ral 
mature of tra ptaettm^a vocational stability and himible modesty but to his very interest 



in salvation, 


1 

Tho theozy of varna-dharjBa described above represents it as an ideal in a auaber 
of ways viz*, in the fora of laws to be applied to social phenomena, in the form of 
ideal to be striven for in the social constitution and in the form of facts, conceived 
hy ancient thinkers, as they ought to be.^ ^t the actual casta ajnstm. as it developed 
in India diverged widely from the theory. Menu's "fanciful* explanation of the origin 
of many castes had little reference to historical facts. By the fifth century B, C, the 
hereditary principle had definitely displaced the functional and qualitative principles 
and later history does not support the theory of character as the determinant of caste* 
The Charma-Sastra writers in their utmost fear and abhorrence of "mixtuie of castes* 
helped in the accentxiation of caste exclusiveness fcy prescribing particular professions 
for each and more specially by prohibiting iuter-aarriage and intar-ohange of hospitality 
on a basis of equality. Most rules and customs are for the puipoae of preserving the 
distinctiveness and purity of castes, tsit instead of proving beneficiaO. they catised 
crystallisation and rigidity of caste. As a device for solving the conflicts of a 
multiple society consisting of racial, econcadc, social and religious groups, by a 
process of gradual and peaceful assimilation and harmonisation of groups, its tisefulness 
in ancient times was great. But this assimilative process and development of aahava- 

4 

dharaa and social reform comteoied with it stopped many centuries ago. The functional 
cooperation of different orders for satisfactory functioning of the social system was 
vitiated by the low status assigned to the productive groups and the primitive social 
and economic techniques employed. It Is remarked^ that It is difficult to Imagine a 
more traditionali attic idea of professional virtuej revolutionary ideas and progressivisa 
was inconceivable and rationalisation of economy Impossible. Instead of a common social 
feeling and hanwoy arising from the natural hierarclay based m cultural differences 
there were the Inequalities of the caste system with special privilegoa claimed by the 

^ ^ India, p. 121. 

2. Gr. H. Mees, Bhazm and Society, p. 60. 

3. IMd., p. 67. 

4. S* HabUuUtxlshcian, Hindu Tiew of Life, p. 104. 

5. Weber, loe. clt. 
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upper castes and the rising of the out-caste, for which the Tarjja-tfaaory has no awope 

whatsoever.^ Caste, in fact, is a negation of the idea of societj. The tyranny and 

oppression of the caste system is opposed to the unity taught ly the Gita which stands 

for an organic as against an atomistic conception of society. In short, the caste 

system is really opposed to the varna-doctrine. 

The conception of asrama-dharm is inseparably connected with the conception of 

varna. It is the objective but individual laanlfe station of dharma, serving to unfold 

the individual soul in a single life-time as the vanja-dharma serves to xmfold it during 

one part of its whole period of transmigration. However, only three out of the four 

stages feu within the purview of the varpa-dharma and the fourth was outside it. The 

root "srama” means to toil, and asrama Indicates the place as well as the manner of 

work. Herein the individual's life is so ordered that his activities harmonise with the 

ritualistic, aocio-moral and spiritual needs of society while he is progressing towards 

his own life-goal. The earliest references to asrama-dharma are found in the 

HrShaaijias, though some of the earlier texts mention only three stages instead of four. 

The reascai being that the last two stages of definitely spiritual exertion are somewhat 

similar and differ only in the degree of renunciation, and were separated as distinct 

stages only by lat«r thinkers. The JDbarma-^stras and Artha-Sastra lay down detailed 

rules of dharma to bo followed in the four sti^s of life. They obviously refer to the 

Ideal operation of the system, yet it is clear that the system had a working reality and 

6 

was generally accepted in society. The Ohagavat-Puri^a gives a symbolical account of 
the origin of the four orders of life from the body of the Careator, obriously to bring 
it in line with the allegory of the Purufa-Sukta. 

The first stage of brahmacarya was one of preparation and learning. Brahmau^arya 
literally means *attendanee on the Veda.” Beginning with the sacrament of the sacred 

1. ' ' "H, ' '"f"' 93^' '"ijoo 1 Very exaggerated claims are made for the superiority of the 

brihomiqas. 

2. B. P., XI, 17, 20 1 The fifth caste has all the anti-social qualities e. g., Is^urity, 
falsehood, theft, atheism, quarralscsBeness, anger, greed, infactmtion. 

3. M. 3., X, 4t There is mo fifth ^easte). 

4. 3. Bsdhakrlahnan, The Bhagavadglta, p. 141« 

5. taitti. Bi^Uima^a, IH, 12, 3. 

6. n, 17. 

7. 0. W. Jha, Philosophical Blsoipline, p. 12. 
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thread for which different ages were fixed for different castes the student was to 

1 

devote himself to the study of the Veda and Vedangas, ^^per initiation, amounting to 

2 

a second birth, began with the learning of the Gayatri-naantra. The Dharma-Sastras lay 
down many specific duties and strictly enjoin respect towards parents, teachers and 
elders. The student-life was one of poverty, pxirity and self-control.^ The tow of 
study had to be kept for thirty-six years or half or quarter of that period or until 
the student had learnt the Vedas and closed with the saiaavartana ceremony or 
"graduation," Having dwelt with his teacher for the first quarter of his life the 

5 

individual might enter the order of the gi'hastha lay marrying a girl of equal caste. 

This life provides a discipline harder than that of the student life as duties of the 
householder were many and difficult. The man had to be diligent in stuc^ng the Vedaa, 
in training pure sons and prqjils, in controlling the sense-organs and in non-violence 

7 

towards all creatures. sacrificing to the gods and manes, Igr showing hospitality 
and Igr sharing his wealth the individual discharged his throe debts to society. Having 
arrived at the age of maturity, the individual’s thoughts turn to things beyond the 
world. Surzendering his worldly possessions and duties to his heirs he becomes a 

vtoaprastha. He must now practice sense-control, liberality, coa^assion, meekness and 

8 

chastity. Qy offering sacrifices and studying the Vedas most industriously, by fasting 

and penance he was to prepare himself for union with the supreme soul. Having arrived 

at the last quarter of his life the individual might enter sannyasa and abandon all 

worldly objects, applying his mind to salvation.^ He observes the vow of non-violence 

and to him there is no danger from any creatiare. Pur* of heart and speech, he mst 

11 

cultivate friendship towards all and return good for evil. Having in this manner 
renounced all attachments he becomes freed from all pairs of opposites and gains 

1. M. S„ n, 191. 

2. M. S., II, 147-148. 

3. M. 3., n, 145. 

4. M. S., H, 150*161, 177] Battdhgyana-Smrbi, I, 2, 3, 20. 

5. M. 3., Ill, 2. 

5. Chan. %a., 8, IS] K. S., Ill, 70] Baudhiyana-Saqiii, II, 6, 11, 1. 

7. M. 3., m, 101, 117-118. 

8. M. 3., VI, 8] Va^i8^haf“&8rti, IX, S. 

9. M. S., VI, 29. 

10. M. 3*, VI, 33 and 35. 

11. M. S., VI, 48-48. 
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inmortallty even in this world. Having ripen above pOBsessions, caste, religious 
practicee, he is called vamatita. 

Through the fofur stages of asranar-dharaa tine individual grows frou the naxi^ 
oueet idea of his indiTiduality to the most tmivai’cal. In the first stage he begins to 
realiae hia cepprateness as an individualj in the second stage of responsibility towards 
faaily and co«Bunity his self expands to ir^cl^^do many others. In the third stags be 

2 

aoctoires a still larger outlook in which the whole world is considered as his faiaily. 

In the f in al stage the individual reallaos his oneness with the universal self and 
reposes in Brahnan. Through the a^raiaa-scheme the individual and society are brou^t 
together in the solution of their coanion needs. In the first three stages the pi^blms 
of edneation, of eoonoralcs and of order and seouarity (yoga-^fema) could be dealt with, 
while the solution of the problea of peace (6antl) belongs to the period of sunnySsa. 
Tttis sohene of life is also Integrated with the four puru^arthas. In the first two 
stages the Individual prepares hiaself and than fulfills, by social activity, the ends 
of artha, dhaxma, kasa, and in the last two stages ho first prepares himself ty oon- 
tei)Q>lation and finally realises the goal of moksa. 

The XliaiBa..^astraa generally wjoin the individual to pass through Hie aixiamas 
8tep.>ty-«t«p, ^ as these are the nozval stages of human growth. All 2 a@n S 2 ust uccpire 
aoew general eobicatioa, most raise a family and must think of higher things, 1. e., the 
airastti-dharma is the ideal meant for all, while in the varna-dharaa the li»livldaal can 

belong to only one naxgA in a particular life. In exceptional cases the individual was 

5 

allowed to pass fr<rB the stage of brahmaoarya to tiiat of vmnaprastha or sannyAsa* 

^lose who have many desires (sakima) may enter g|hastha, one who desires citta-^xiddhi 
eater vizi^KraLStha, but if his heart is alx^»aicbr fmre he stay enter sarmyasa.^ In this 
flexible foxs the asrm&^ahmo was helpful, but xiot indispensable, for the individual. 
Tim ancient thinkers speculated about the relative merit of the airamas. 

1. H. s., n,ys, ^ 

3. B. jp., H, 18. ' 

4. M. S-, III, 2. 

5« TIX, 3. 

8. B. P., Xt, 7. 

7. S, ^idhakrlshnan, Sastem Beligion and lifestem Tl:w)ugfat, p. 382. 



Although it is deolarod in tha Mohahharuta,^ that iu tha order of t*ie aeraiaas each 
succeeding on© is better than the preceding oo©^ the Uianaa^aatra vritsrs unaaiaously 
praise the g^hastba— a^rana as tiie niost superior one.^ Thoir belief in its axcellence 
etesas froa their readistlo realization that the householder supports the other three 
orders hia socially txseful labour and hospitality. "As all ri-rers ... find a 
resting-place In the ooeanj^ arren so aen of all orders find protection with tha 
householder. » ® 

Though all Hi n d u s had to belong to one of the asrainas the ai^raiaa-dharHia in its 
entirety was applied only to the twice-bom. The s^fudras being deprived of the privilege 
of the upanayana sa®skara wars debarred from the study of the scriptures. In practice 
evssi aBcng tbs twic»»boro the najorlty sight find the dhaxaa of vinaprastha and sannyasa 
too Kuoh beyond their powersf therefore the aajority of msD in society were destined to 
remain at the stage of gyhastha, hoping to rise to higher levels in soao future lifo. 

Ibr the kpattriya and vaisya, however, all asrsBas were open except sanny^a and for the 
iudra only g^dastha was open* It is dbubtful whether in practice the strict observance 
of arframa-dharma on any significant scale ever extended to castes other than the 
hrahsaipu* of which only a small section could have entered the third and fourth stages, 
after the Upanifadlo age*^ Bat the value of the ideal was not lessoned by the fact that 
it could only operate for the hi^ily cultured. 

Ve are now in a position to define dlMdEma as the whole <taty of man in relation 
to the fourfold purpose of life, by aenbers of the femr groups and the four stages^ or 
the rl^t law of the functioning of each part of aan and society* And this conoaptim 
of dharma relating to social groi?>lng ajjd schematic division of individual life was a 
major influenoe In the (»>cial and spiritual evoluticn of India. 

Batht to the Goal of Salvatloo--liQlc^qr»3adluma 

Of the two aspects of religion, the internal and the external, greater 

1* Siintiparva, 243* 

2% M# 800 YXp 87m 

3. M. S,, in, 98| n, 89 j Va^stha-aMTfci, YIU, 15. 

4* E. Gt, OddmdLe, Indian thought Ihrou^ the Ages, p. 38. 

5* 3* Badhakrlshnan, Beligion and Society, p. 107* 
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significance attaches to the foraer» The innerHaost essenoe of all religions is con- 
stituted by their spiritiiality rather than ty dogmas or rites and oereacnies. Indian 
iraligious tradition lays a special emphasis on this aspect and judges the religious man 
by tlie quality and depth of his spiritual experience. QnJy the man who has removed all 
doubts about reality and by long and persistent concentration on the truth intuited it 
directly is ccxapeteait to be the teacher and guide for others. This is the point of 
meetir^ of religion and philosophy, aiming as they both do at the realization of the 
highest truth (sfiksatkSra) and xiot merely at the knowledge of it. The demand is for a 
conscious and ccHiplete coincidence of theoiy and practice or spiritual dynamics. Meta- 
physical doctrines are not irrelevant in this process but constitute the indispensable 
prerequisites of salvation, the other aids to which religious rites and moral dis- 
cipline. The immediate experience of the Divine is the only factor that counts— this is 
the fact which explains why many religious sects or philosophical systems, ini^ite of 
their difference of beliefs, practices and codes of conduct, are yet able to coexist in 
the cMrthodox Hindu tradition. 

This being the case, all sects and philosophical systems in India give their 
closest attention and moBt sexlous thought to the method of realization, which is termed 
moksa-sadhana. Literally, it is the means by which scuDething, viz., the <kslred end is 
attained, and In this case it Incltides a vell>^lanx>ed systematic course of self- 
discipline— pi^si cal, mental, w>ral and spiritual— by which the gulf batwan the idea 
sjod the fact, the jotiowledge and the being of reality is bridged. Every type of theory 
(slddhanta) snd every kind of practice (anuf-^ihana} which might be helpful in the attain- 
ment of the goal. Is examined theoretically by critical reasoning and tested practically 
by actual e3q>erlaentation$ only those are accepted as valid idiloh are thus demonstrated 

and verified by both reason and experience. The Indian approach to the problem of 

1 

method is truly scientific in this respect as veil as in the exactness with vhidi the 
nature, stages, details of st^porting and obstinicting factors of the means and the 
qualificaticns of the spiritual aspirant (sSdhaka) are worked out. 

jRhe nature of this realization is ui^ez^tood in the widest possible sense: 

L l^« E. BralnuL, Miosophy of Hindu Sidhana, p. 52. 
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since the humn soul is striring to rise fro® iaperfection to perfection, fim ignorance 
to icnowledge, from the unreal to the real, from death to iottorted-ity no one particular 
type of experience can take in the vholenesa and perfection of reality. On the <Mia hand 
is the infinitude of reality aid on the other hand the fact of many-faceted human 
naturo~these two factors lead the Indian thinkers to the acknowledgement of innuaerable 
ways of realissation of the DiTine. 

Historically, three movwnetits can he discerned in the Hindu tradition which has 
its source in the Vedas. The first aid the earliest phase was that of the active faith 
of the iiaAhitas and the Brfihmanas in which men approached the hi^er anthropomorphised 
powers through methods of sacrifice. This self-assertive and activist phase was 
followed try the more rationalistic phase of the Upani^ads and tboir later developments 
in the Vedanta schools wherein man turned inward in self-conteaplation in their search 
for reality. The Kpics and the PurSj^as represent the third and last phase which 
appeared in its full grown for* in the sectarian religions wherein the human had 

its uttonaost development of the feeling of faith, reverence and love. Corresponding to 
these three movements tradition accepts broadly three paths (marga) to moksa. £axm&- 
Bfirga (the path of action), Jfiana-aSrga (the path of knowledge) and bhakti-atrga (the 
path of devotion) can be ciq>lalned from one stand-point as tbe three approaches of man 
through the conative, cognitive and affective aspects (karma, vicira airf bh£vani) of 
his nature to God or reality, conceived in its three aspects— God as power or sat, God 
as truth or cit ai»i God as supreme personality characterised by bliss or anand. Pro® 
another stand-point the three sftdhan&s repres^t the three types of vspissoaka or medita- 
tions, from the most sc^^erficial to the most abstract and impersonal contemplation, to 
remove tbs distance between the worshipper and the object of voi^ahip. Sarma-mirga 
allows for the ipSsana of the ft^vabaddha type in which the aspirant develops himself 
tfai^xigh many religious activities. In bhakti-oSrga there is pratika-ipisana or worship 
of one partiotilar form of the personalised deity and in jnana-aarga there is ahamgraha 
or Staopasana or contssplatlon of nmtlity In the form of the impersonal self. The 
1, ar. %*., !, 3, 27. 

2* S« Badhakrlshnan, Indian Phllosopbgr, I, 533. 
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important thing to be noted is that each individual chooses his ova path and even hia 
own ideal according to the needs of hia own nature and aptitudes. Adhikaravada 
(doctrine of fitness) with its «aphasia on the qualifications and the state of prepared- 
ness of the disciple determdning the undertaking of a particular type of discipline and 
stages nf growth in it, is an essential corollary of ttie spiritxial practice. 

The followers of the three paths, in a partisan spirit, try to prove the supe- 
rior efficacy of either kansa or jnana or bhakti in attaining the goal. However, the 
antagonism of the three paths is only apparent and not real. All the sadhanas lead to 
the goal of salvation, which, though explained differently liy different schools^ is to 
be understood as the attainment of perfect equanimity, |>daoe and bliss, perfect independ- 
ence and self-control,^ It is a state of fearlessness (abhaya), as union with reality 
is achieved. Secondly, it is to be noted that none of the ooursos can stand by itself, 
but a harmonious synthesis of Ideals and methods becomes necessary. Kius, apart from 
Sahkhya which follows the path of mere jilina other systems, vis., JRLtafij ala-yoga and 
Advaita, admit the possiMlity of karma as an optional or coH^iulsory preliminary for the 
attainment of highest knowledge, though It may cease afterwards. The Mimahsakas, cn the 
other hand, admit kmwledge of self as stubeddlary to karma in achieving liberation. 
Finally, there is the saBaiccayavada of l^ya and B&aaauja which ccmblnes karma and jSana 
as perfectly coordinate sadhanas. Both systems are theistic and, in fact, HfirnSnuja 
declares bhakti to be the crown of all spiritual effort. The s^st perfect synthesis of 
the three is achieved in the Bhagavadgita. It teaches karma, ^ but this work culminates 
in JBana and is motivated by suprMie bhakti towards God,* Thirdly, followers of all 
paths tmanimously agree about the necessity of self-purification or citta-duddhi and 
detachment car valrftgya as the essential prerequisite of moksfa which is to be attained 
by karaa. The difference is thus not so auch In regard to karma as such but in regard 
to karma as a meazus to liberation. In the karmaHaarga renunciation is of the fruit of 
work, in jBinaHSSrga It is renunciation of the lllusoxy universe, in bhaktl-mSrga it is 

1, B, G,, V, 19| VI, 15, 38 and 34, 

2. B. G., II, 18, 37} III, 19} Till, 7j XI, 33} m, 24} mil, 72. 
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of 1 attraotlons and objocfes ol’ th® world except God. The raja-yoga of Fatanjali is 
the universal discipline used ty ail types of spiritual aspirajate either iaplioitly or 
explicitly, either in part or in its entirety of eight steps. loga has many- aeanings 
end in its i^st gene3ral connotation it is the union of laan and God. &it in the 
Afi^angayoga-Sastra it is the science and art of Mental discipline ( cittar-vrtti nirodha) 
iiMoh is the eonditioo of citta-iuddhi. Tana^ and niyaaa^ are the negative and positive 
ethical controls which together vithlhe next three step® of asana (posture), prapjyaaa 
(hreath control) and pratyihara (drawing in of sense-organs fron their objects) con- 
stitute tiw More external discipline which precedes and prepares the way for the inter- 
nal discipline of saayama^ culainating in samadhi. In aH systems physical, mo3ral and 
mental discipline forms the bahirahga stdhana and dhyana and samadhi is antarahga 
Sffdhane oorresponding to the two aspects of rSjai-yoga* It might be noted in passing 
that loga finds a place for all throe method in the course of its discipline as ^^^vara^- 
prajjddhina, tape and swadhyiya form the krlyir-yoga while the triad constituting samyama 
Is the jhin«t-yoga and devotion to God as tl» supreme teacher to wheat all fruits are 
sorrendered^ is the bhakti-yoga, which is the easiest method of achieving the goal as 
God by Ba.8 grace remoffas all obstructicas to it. 

Doctrine of salvation by works is historically the oldest and followed by the 
larger propoartion of the people in all ages, though having different implications in 
dlff«rsaxt periods. The concrete and active deities of the ^-Veda demanded a concrete 
and active worship from mm. Sacrificial ritual was the only way to proirf-tiate their 
anger, to their favour and a share in life after death. The philosophic basis of 
such religious activity was the saoriHoe of the ^preme Being (Skam Pusru^a) ty whidi 
the wrld was created.® tb» principle of personality is linked with ci^ative activity 
since tlie world originated from the will and effort of the supreme. Man as a creature 
of the eternal must share in that will and, in imitation of the ^>ds, take part in the 
eternal sacrifice, in a spirit of faith, charity and truth. tysteaatiBatiGn of Vedlc 

X; vis., ahldksa, satjna, basatmiacarya, aparlgraha, 

2. vis., danca, santo^a, swadbytya, Itya3ra»-pr ai ? 1 dhi l na . 

3. viz*, dhara^ dhyina, samSdhi. 
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karna-mai^ja occtired in the literature of the Brahmanaa and Ealpaf-Sutras, where karaa 
wan definitely eqtiated with sacrifioe and the tendency waa to limit it to bodily aotions 
caily. It crrershadowed ererythlng in. as nuch as aen and even gods were sustained ly it.^ 
Ifan won salTation by paying their debts in the foia of ritiaal.^ The Srautsp^tras pre- 
scribed great publlo sacrifices and the Gyhya-Sutras the dtmestic saoraaents re<juirlng 
oblations of animls, grains, fruits etc. This EarBsa-Kanqia was popsilarised by the 
literature. The Dliaiffia-^stras took the legal riew of karwa in laying down the precepts 
of TarpairaBia-dharraa. In the Racuranic period karaa-aarga prevailed aaong all sects 
taking the fora of worship and prayer to gods in bcMaes and temples, perfonaances of 
prescribed rites and sacrifices, spocieuLly of the non-bloody types, fasts, charity, 
pllgrisages, penances and ascetic practices. KarBa-Miaahsa represents the philosophical 
aspect of this approach. Sarlier philosophers rls., Jaimini and ^bara were <Hily 
ooncemed to lay down rules for the interpretation of Tedas so as to ascertain the 
coramands in respect of karma (oodana) as a means to life in heaTsox. Bufc with the accept- 
ance of moki^ ais the goal later philosophers proolaiamd the efficacy of karma in attain- 
ing pMurama puruaSrtha. performance of nitya karma (obligatory duties) such as 
sandhya or agnibotra sacrifioe and of naimlttika karma (occasional rites), without 
desire for fruit in the form of attainment of heaven, and avoidance of ni^iddha karma 
(inhibited aotloms) aM kimya karma (fruitful activity), man attains liberation, which 
consists in cessation of karma and its potentiality and of the body which ia ita result* 
In the karoteHBirga eaphaidls is on karma as the prinoip>al factor in achieving the goal, 
ihereas in the other paths it plays a secondary part. 

As mentioned earlier the Bbagavadgita attempted to arrive at a working synthesis 
of all the sadhanas and, what is more iai>ortant, it gave a new direction and depth to 
the method of works. It takes the word karma in its widest sense, of not only sacrifi- 
cial actions but all actions, not merely physical actions but also mental actions. 
Iara».yoga differs frwi the earlier karmarni^ha in aa much as, in the view of the Gita, 
the latt«r leads to impermanent «»i8 since the merit collected by sacrifioe is bound to 

L ^tapaW Mmauja, Ili, I, 43j If, III, 2, 5. 
t. ibid., I, fll, 2. 
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be exhauetedf vfaile the fox»er leads to the highest toid tvom vhioh there is zio xwturn 

1 2 
to sansara and yet there is continued actiirity in the vorld ler total wzrretider of 

■ind and hearty of aH actions and even of the sense of doarship in the hands of the 

Absolute* this process karaa is transfoitted— fixas being a source of bondage It 

becomes the Tehiole of liberatian* loga is defined as equanimity (saaatTam) or saiw- 

ness of mind tuider all circumstances, towards all beings and pairs of oppo^tes. Such 

uni(|ae behaviour so different from the ordinaiy behaviour flows from a vision of the 

real self and the realisation that all created beings are in the one self and vloe~ 

versa. In the light of this vision elimination of egoistic and separative conscioTisness 

occurs and equality of reason (sthitaprajhata) is attained. The Qita admits, very 

frankly, the impossibility of total cessation of work, ^jcssf-sannyasa taught by Sehkhya 

is contradicted by the very necessities of ^arirayatra which are controlled by aralqti 

(nature). This being the case, the first rule of karm£w.yoga Is nifkamata. Hot work, 

but desires in the form of primary instinots of attaohmeut and rapulslm (xaga»dvesa) 

towards objects, passicms and selfnieeking, disturb the mental poise, and have to ba 

given up. This negative prii^lple la auppleausited by the positive rule, wherein In 

place of the ordinary selfish motives and iacantives the Gita enjoins action as a 

sacrifice to the Divine. This is to be no formal oeramonialisa, as hithertofor, but the 

sacrifice of tbM egoistic self to the universal self, by which alone self-fulfllmeat can 

4 

result. Such action will be in complete accord with the saorifioial cycle by which the 
universe is created and sustained. Both the physical and moral necessity of action Is 
established ^ the Gita. Identifying himself with divine cosmic consciousness (Brabmi- 
sthitl) man performs his share of the world's work (swadharaa) in a god»like spirit for 
maintainlBg the world (lokasasgraha) • In whatever spirit man approaches reality his 
saorifloe is awsepted in the ssae spirit and each act however lowly is sublimated. 

SLnoe kncfwledge of Atman has taught man that actions are but modifications of Ikekx^i ba 
escapes the natural lav of karma or cause and effects. His work Is done most perfectly 

1. B. Q., 17, 3| rai, 15, id. 

2. B. G., mn, 3-4| M. B., Shantlparva, 348, 53j 347, 80-81. 

3. B. G., II, 48. 

4. B, G., Ill, 10-13. 
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y»t it is purely physical work, sine® h® has no personal desires left. This is th« 
meaning of the sayings that the wise see action in inaction and vice-versa and that the 
vise mn is the worker who works not,^ Sioih a discipline requires and creates devotion, 
for this constant withdrawal of self fro® one's desire-nature is too difficult for most, 
hence the aspirant may regard himself as the instrument of the Divine and seek Him in 
friendly and cc«^>asslonate service of all life. If even selfless love-inspired action 
is difficult thwm voric may he done for oneself, yet fruit may be renounced under the 
conception of God as the Edvine Governor who has entrusted his property to man. From 
renunciation will result peace, which will make the practice (abhyasa) possible, and, 
from this, knowledge of truth will result. Thus the Gita declares the Jnani-lhakta to 
be the dearly beloved of God and also the true yogi. In the last chapter the Gita 
gives a clear verdict (»i the question of the method of attaining the summum bonum— 
sannyasa or nirptti is the renunciation of desire-prompted action for the attainment of 
Ehrahma-nirvapa but it is not the highest stage. The ultimate stage is karma-yoga or 
tyaga or dedication to the one self in all life of the fruits of aotlcxi performed! 
deslrelessly. It brings the same result as sannyasa, and, in fact, true sanpyasa is 
impossible without this niskamau-bhava. Karaa-yoga is the easiest path of all, which can 
be followed by all, even the householder, who may, by this method of nivptti, attain the 
highest good (sreya). 

J£minaHBirga as a distinct spiritual discipline had its origin in the Armryakas 
and l^anifads. With the arising of the doctrine of karma and saasara it appeared to the 
critical minds of the philosophers that karma with its selfish and uaenduring fruits was 
altogether inadequate for achieving libsration. Both brahaana and non-brahmapa thinkers 
inquired into the nature of karma and the laws of its fulfilment and working out. The 
philosophical systems iq>plied the ¥edlc conception of law more vigorously to life and 
imlverse and ocmhlnlng it with the moral conception of cause and effect, bcaidage aiwi 
suffering came to coaocelve tie goal of life as the end of suffering. This was to bo 

1. B, G., 17, 18 and 20. 

2. B. G., Vn, 17. 

3 Bm G# IT 2m 

4I Katha*%a!, I, 2i Chin. %a., VII, lOj VIII, 1, 6j IV, 4, 22, 
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attained ty a cultiiro of tma knowledge, through the discipline of yoga culminating in 
self-illumination (4taa-jhana) rather than hy Tedic and allied knowledge. The six 
systems form a series in which Purva-Mimahsa gave explanation of Vedic ritual and 
duties, Nyaya investigated the method of reasoning, Vaisesika analysed metaphysical 
doctrines and reduced the universe to nine ultisatos, Sahkhya reduced these to two, 
loga developed the practical discipline for direct experience of truth and Vedanta rose 
to the idea of at«olute unity. The heterodox systems of Buddhism and Jainism also 
understood liberation to consist of true knowledge, as well as the sectarian religions 
like Ptocaratra and iaivism. The starting point of all religions and philosophies in 
India was the acceptance that ignorance is the cause of bondage, hence the end for all 
is perfect knowledge. However, the goal of spiritual endeavour (jnana) is to be dis- 
tinguished faroffi the path of knowledge ( jnana-marga) which is just one way among toree. 
Here (Atmopasani) is worship of the highest as the real self,^ than which there Is 
nothing nearer or dearer to man. It is the moat direct and immediate form of worship. 

The three processes of Irava^, mansna and nididhySsana constitute the essence 

2 

of the intellectual method. The Upanijads give tl^lr attention wholly to this internal 
aspect (antarahga) of the discipline while later thinkers prescribe other amntal and 
moral txi&inings as the preparatory external wians (bahiranga) ccmstituting an auxiliary 
part (sahakari) of the main discipline, ^ravana consists in receiving lessons from tiie 
soripttirss or the spiritual preceptor who is well-versed in the scriptures and expe- 
rienced in the truth. The teaching amst be regulated, direct or otherwi», according to 
the natiire of ths subject and the fitness of the aspirant. After hearing that there Is 
no bondage he pom^rs upon the significance of this and trying to drive out con- 
trary beliefs about the reality of piwnomenal experience fixes this truth in his mind. 
So far the aspirant has proceeded on faith (^ddha) in the scriptures and ths guru, 
because without such faith not even the hearing of truth can take place, let alone the 
attainsient of It. But faith cannot contradict reason for long, so the truth must be 
established bgr manana. All legitimate doubts and questions must be removed by 

1. 'Bt'."' ' S. 

2. Okn. %a., VII, 6, Xf Mund. Upa., II, 2, Sj Maitii III, 4, 4j Br. C^., 

IT, 4 , 21. 
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ratiocination, argiu»®ntation and discussion and only vhen conviction has bean logically 

established does a certain loosening of the bonds of attachment take place. However, 

this knowledge being oei^ly intellectual is still indirect and not powerful enough to 

counteract ignorance. Wrong knowledge of self and the world is fixed in the adnd by 

direct experience of countless lives, hence the difficulty of destroying *world- 

wardnesa* of the adnd. The content of the final e:jq>eri«nce will differ according to 

the sadhaka*s belief in the nature of reality but all are unanimous regarding the 

necessity of transforadLng mere intellectual conviction or reason into intuition. Such 

an experience (anubhava) is tenaed Brahaavidya (Hananuja, Himbaika.) or Tattvajnana 

{Advaita) or Vivekajhana (Sahkhya), its essential character being lianediacy 

(aparok^atva) and infallibility. Jnana Is a term used for both intellectual and 

intuitive knowledge but the distinction is clear to all. The Gita distinguishes betweaaa 

Jnana, which is laediate knowledge, and vijnana, which is the sane transformd into 

living experianoe. Mididhyasana or dhytna is the final step to convert the idea of 

reality into the being of reality* It requiz^s conplete self-ccaicentmtion, withdrawal 

1 

of the aind from all gross objects, overcoating of all aental and physical obstacles 

and even the forgetting of one *8 separative selfhood. By repeated coocantration on the 

/ 

one reality (ekatattva abhyasa) llluadnation occur# in the for® of saMdhi, Sankara 
suas the relation of the three successive steps of the intellectual discipliite; 

Bhakti-fliarga is the latest of the three cults to arise in the history of 

Hinduisa, but it fully justified Itself by the extent and power of its hold on the 

Biass<-iBizKi. Thou^ ritualism was predominant in the Tedie period reflection showed that 

the Tedio aantras were used in the sacrifices to gain the good-will cf the divine beings 

the true essence of religlcai was upasani. or bhajana in the shape of naaaskira, vandana, 

sera and arohana. Th» spirit of sacrifice was not so much represented by the meohanioal 

3U iWta&jali talks at nine via,, unfitness, doubt, indifferwace, idleness, 

attachaent, error, failtire of eonoentration, persistence In that state, Sadiztand 
in Ted&ntasAra talks of four obstacles, via., mental inertia, distraction, passion 
and tasting of flavours, 

2, flvekaolnldlaanl, 3d5, 
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1 

and material offerings but ly the sraddha with which they were offered. Vedic hymns 
to Varum, Usha etc, exhibit fully the sentiments of deTotion, piety, leTerence, The 
Opanisads advocate the jhana-aai^a but the spirit of devotion is not lacking in the®, 

Upasana was taught in order to turn the mind towards reality? introspection and oon- 

tes^jlation by which communicm was sought to be established with the Supreme Lord 
(fararaatma) had sraddha at its root* Evidence of bhakti towards a personal deity and 
the doctrine of grace which is an integral part of the hhakti-cxilt is clear in many 
passages of the Upanimds.^ The Hhagavadgita is the earliest scripture which expressly 
tries to establish bhakti as an independent nistha equal to the others* Its efforts on 
this point might be an indication that upto that time bhakti was not considered an 
independent sadhana. The Haradiya or Narayaniya secticm of the Mahabharata teaches tbe 
ek^tin-dharma which is an echo of the Glta-teaching* In the same place is mentioned 
the PahcarStra-dharma which proclaims bhakti towards Narayam as the stpreme ruler and 

oreator of the world. Suddha bhakti appears In this religion of tbe Bhagavatas. The 

full blossoming of the hhakti-cult is seen in the Puranas* The Hbagavat-Pujpipa makes 
Kysna the all-pervading atiiprvwe personality and teaches selfless, moeasing devotion 
towards Him. Th» later devotional literature of the medieval period and the Vai^^^va 
and 6aiva a«rlptures propound the religion of bhakti. All Indian systems trace their 
eouree to sutras bearing the names of their real or fictitious eapouiwiers, and it iia.8 
Ekot long after the rise of the bhakti-oult that Sarada and ^indilya ^Hiras came to be 
regarded as the authorised texts of bhaktl-mirga. 

All the works on bhakti point out its st:q>eriority in as much as it is the easiest 
and the most effective method. Tb« Bbafflvatj Ldeelares that the finite self separated from 
God by the veil of illusion incurs sorrow and suffering due to its identification with 
objects, but this tendent^ cen be counteracted by bhakti which is the natural function 
of man, hence the highest dharma, whose oonsuamatlon lies in the supreme pleasure of 
Bhagavia.^ Bbakti does not need anything to support it but carries its own validity. 

1. B. T., X, 15, 60| II, 12? Sina-Veda, I, I, 9. 

2. Ka'^fha ^I# 23 j b^pa., XXI, 2, 3f Sv9» b^pa*, VI, 23. 

3. B* I, 2, 6 and 13. 

4. Xirada-Sutra, 58-60. 
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H«3^© is the realization of God by love and not T:^ abstract thinicing or jaechanical 
actions of the bodyj love is a universal and powerful factor in life of which bhakti 
is the best possible use. Besides, karma and jhana always contain scsae tinge of pride 
and egoism, therofoare, they cannot arouse God's mercy as humble and meek bhakti can.^ 
Bhajkti has the additional advantage of being open to all classes and conditicms of men* 
All castes are cap>atLle (adhikari) of devotion as all are sharers in the samanya->dharma, 
and no disabilities of family, knowledge etc. are admitted. The Val^nava Tedantins 
throw open this sAdhana to man of all castes subject only to the req\d.reaent of the 
desire for mofcfa and absence of all interest but God, while the other sadhanas are 
reserved for the twice-bom castes only. Psychologically, the simplicity of the bhakti- 
marga can be explained by the fact that man's senses are naturally tiimed outwards and 
here the sadhaka's attention is centred on a concrete object, and that object the most 
infinite and perfect of all. He has but to develop his natural attraction towards all 
good, true and beautiful objects and trace them to their source, viz., God. These comes 
a point where he forgets himself as a separate entity and t}:^ idiole of his consciousness 
Is pervaded by the object of worship. In the jhanana^ga there is the much more diff*' 
icult process of turning the mind Inward and by concentration on the qualitiless, hence, 
abstract Atman the atteapt to rise above the subject-object relation (triputivilaya) . 

The Gita admits that the knowledge of the immanlfest is dlffiotilt and possible only for 
the few, while loving devotion for the Lord in the incarnate form is possible for the 
weakest, most ignorazit, lowly and sinful. Since the concentration in bhakti is on the 
blissful aspect of God and the bbakta meditates on the atispiclous attrllntes of God, he 
is led easily and step-by-step towards higher and hl^er experiences. Ramanuja says 
that In point of early fulfilment and felicity of performance the stperiorlty of bhakti 

4 

ocmsists in the object of love or God Himself, 

Siakti la defined as scprem attachmsnt towards God. It is almolute perfection 
of the emotional element and Himbarka states Its ssssntial eharaotsr to be special love 

1, ibid., 81. 

2, ^L^diiya-Sutra, 78; lArada-Sutra, 72; B. H, 14, 21. 

3. B. G,, m, 5} H, 32. 

4. Bm^ya on the Giti, Intro* to chap. XXI. 
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of God. Th 0 bhaktas declare their inability to describe its nature fully, as is the 

state of the dunb who tastes the sweet fruit, ^t the experience is the most real of 

all and one who has it attains iniaortality, perfection, amd satisfaction (atmaraffla) in 

the selfj a state free from sorrows or attachment of objects? a state of peace. ^ 

Bamanuja defines it as continuous, Tivid, loving recollection and meditation on the Lord 

(dhruvasmrti), which when perfected gives rise to direct pereeption or sak^tlcSra. 

There is a difference among the Bhaktiradins as to the possibility of com b i nin g liiakti 

with other sadhaaaa, specially jhana. Sandilya declares that Timkti is antagonistic to 

the others as with its dawning jhana is destroyed? nor does it need the effort of the 

agent as does kriya. KSrada says that it requires nothing else being its own B»ans and 

its own end. The Hhagavat-Purapa though expressing similar views in certain places 

tends to the general position that karma and jnana and all other means are subordinated 

to bhakti? in fact, they operate only when under girded by fchakti and it is tihakti which 

gives rise to jhana. ^ In the synthetic approach of the Gita the marks of the jhani and 

the bhakta are foimd to be substantially identical aiid both come together in the re- 

aliaation of the goal. Hence, of the four types of bhaktas the jhaai bhakta is declared 
£ 

to be the best. Among tha Valf^va philosophers the difference on this point is one 
of degree rather than of kind, fiimanuja thinks that arahma-sSksatkfira is jffina which 
assumes the fora of loving devotion. Vallabha and Himbaxfca hold bhakti to be the goal 
tRifc Brahaavidyi. or jdana as InstnnMntal in generating devotioso. tfedirvAcaiya believes 
that karaa performed with jiiaixa is useful in deepening bhakti. Unlike these teachers 
the followers of Caitanya think that the highest bhakti is self-proven and needs neither 
jdana nor karaa. Though all of them stress bhakti and suboi'dinate or minimise jSana it 
is to be remembered that the goal to be reached by either path is the same? but while 
in the jfiina-aftrga the approach to that one reality is frcM» the view-point of con— 
seioimuiess and cit and the end is direct perception of the 8tQ}rei&e self, in the bhakti- 

1. larada-^txa, 3-6. 

2 . ^ri HhAj^ya, IV , 1, i. 

3. Sfi^K^lya-SStra, 4, 5. 

4. Mrauia-Sutra, 30. 

5. B. P., I, 14, 4; IT, 29, 37. 
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tt&rga thfl approach is from the view-point of anand and the end is the experiaaace of 
snpreme love (prsmhsvada). 

Tho essence of bhakti is ananyatva or eka saranatva i. e., exclusive devotion 
and complete dedication (aipana) of all possessions, all acts of body, speech, senses, 
mind, intellect and ego, and, in fact, of self to God.^ The Gita ends its teaching by 
enjoining the devotee to seek refuge in God alcmo for absolution of sins. Such a 
merging of mind and will in that of God, so that God’s pleasure is the pleasure of the 
devotee, is called seva of Godj and sudi a self-forgotfulnees is prapatti in which the 
devotee in all humility throws himself cot^letely upon the mercy of God. The bhaktas 
are agreed that salvation Is not due to the merit of the weak and i^>erfeot individual, 
but to the grace of God (prasai^) alone, but some hold that the devotee's effort must 
combine with God's grace (aarka^a-siddhanta) while others regard grace alone as suffi- 
cient in leading to aoksa vlthoixt any effort on the part of the devotee (a^jara- 
slddh&nta). 

Since bhakti requires the establishment of a special and personal relationship 
of love with God the devotee regards God as his Lord alone, as belonging to him ei- 
oluslvnly. Such i^'^a-ni^^ha, as it is called, is an is^ortant element of bhakti, 
beautifully brotight out in the statement of Hanumana, ”1 know that the Lord of LakfBai 
and the Lord of Jinaki are one as the Svprem Spirit (Beramatman) yet my aU is in the 
lotua-eyed EaMachandra.* Bhakti-siurga allows for that conception of the object of 
worship which win be in perfect accord with -Uie nature and need of the sadhaka, to 
facilitate his spiritual growth. Thus, those with an intellectual bias hold God to be 
formless, qualitiless, impersonal being pervading the universe, the Self of all selves 
and their worship is of the nirgupi type. Others regard God as a Supreme Birmon en- 
dowed with many attributes, with whom various relations are possible. Bratika-upasana 
occurs beoaizse it la easier for the large majority to conceive of God as having a form. 
Again, among mBk sagu^j^sakas, as they are called, some need a very concrete ideal 
such as that of God appearing in history as an avatara. 

U B. P., II, 2, 33. 
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In the hhakti-raarga tiie personality of God is insisted iipon as well as the 
duality of bhakta and Bhagavan^ the finite devotee and the absolute object, for the 
aaintenance of the love-relationship. All the Vaisnava theists attack the Advaita 
theoiy of the is^jersonal and attributeless reality auxd try to prove the concrete and 
personal nature of the highest as creator, maintainar and destroyer of the world. In 
this connection they reject the theory of world-illizsicai, and, in place of it, establisfa 
the reality of world-wiltiplictty and Its relation with God. They are also ccaicemed to 
refute the Advaita theory of absolute identity in favour of the theory of distinction 
between jiva and -ftaraisatBaj while Madhvacarya adopts the position of absolute duality 
the other teachers postulate varying types of difference and identity betiwen self and 
God. Since the infinite is irealiaed by the devotee as an object of oonscicRisness the 
duality of sevaka and sovya remains at every stage and even in the state of liberation. 
Hoksa never takes the fora of sayujya or absolute identity with Brahma, but may appear 
as residence of a perfected soul in the eternal abode of God (salokya) or enjoyment of 
the glory of God (sarsti) or nearness of God (samipya) or acquisition of the qualities 
of God (sirupya). Or the end nay be the highest bhakti, called airgupa bhakti by the 
Bhagavat, In which even desire for liberation is absent and in which the devotee goes 
beyond an gupas to the love-nature of God.^ In any case, the distance of the wor- 
shipper and worshipped is never wholly overcoiM. 

A distinction must be made between bhakti as Mans or ^para, gauni bhakti and 
bhakti as end or para, prena bhakti. The former represents the discipline of the 
bhakti-mirga the essence of which is vairagya, which is iaplied in the teaching of un- 
motivated bhakti in the Bha^vat.^ Sirada declares that the nature of bhakti is 
nirodha cr renunciation of worldly and scriptural actions, indifference to all things 
opposed to the object of worship,^ The vairagya of the bhakti-ffiarga is characterised 
by naturalness and spontaneity, itere is no negative effort at forcible detaohaMit of 
the mind from the world but an almost effortless and tznoonscious detachment occurs when 
the mind is attracted towards God. It is to be noted that bhakti does not require 

1 . B. P., ni, 29, 8-10. 
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renunciation of all desirea, Ixit only desire for objects.^ Iiove of God laalces the Umkta 

2 

restless whenever there is consciousness of separation fro® God or forgetfulness of God, 
thus the higher interest drives out the lower; the expulsive power of a new affection, 
is a great psychological truth. 

As a laeanc of attaining supresM one-pointed bhakti the scriptures enjoin the 
practice of injunctory (vaidhi) bhakti. This external discipline inclines the »ind 
towards God and generates the spontaneous love or internal discipline called raga-®arga 
or path of love alone. The Bh^avat brings out both aspects in its teaching of navadhS. 
bhakti.^ ^axsna. is listening to scriptural instruction im^jartad by the guru and study 
of the scriptures, whose meaning gradually dawns i^on the sadhaka. Mrtana is singing 
of God*s name. His glory. His qualities, story of His embodied fonaa and exposition 
of His impersonal nature. This is the best means of controlling the restlessness of 
mind and of purifying speech. There must be constant remembrance or saararui of God*B 
name at all times, under all conditions. BiLdasevana literally means bowing before God*s 
imago and before the guru in cosplete humility and reverence. It is complete aubeer- 
vience in speech, mind and body to the commands of God and the guru without whose media- 
tion and grace liberation is not possible. Arcana is actual or imsutal worship of God’s 
Images with scriptural rites and objects. Offering of the best of our possessions and 
actions to God creates a spirit of dedloation and non-attachment. Hamaskara Is eopres- 
sion of devotion by bowing or prostration before God and all good and saintly men by 
idiose grace forgiveness of sins is obtained* It epitomises all spiritual virtues. The 
last three steps constitute 3?ites of worship and are followed by dasya or service of 
God and God’s devotees in all places and In all ways, great and small. Sakhya is the 
cultivation of friendship towards God, God tests his devotee in eveiy w«y» through 
suffering the devotee must calmly hold to his faith and love. Begardtng God as his 
all-in-aU he acust, patiently, learn to make God’s will his own* This is the real test 
of bhakti-aarga and in this stage omvacB the coming together of the ctevotion of the 
i.' ' l^Si^lya-Sdtra^^ 
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helpless devotee and the grace of God, Atma-nivedana is the ciilmljQation of the bhakti- 
Biarga, tn which all separateness is lost. The falseness of the ego is realised and 
only God remains. 

The followers of Caitanya advocate the raga-aarga or the life of love in which 
there are no laws to be followed as in the vidhi-melrga, and it is the higher stage which 
follows from the latter. The distinctive featiire of ragatnika. or prema bhaktl is the 
adoption of various human relationships with God, The sadhaka may cultivate any of the 
many emotional attitudes which hold between hiiman beings and direct them towards God. 

This process being in line with the natural psychological process also accounts for the 
sinplicity and popularity of the bhakti-marga. There is no si?>pTession of emotions, but 
a full expression of the purified and God-directed emotion, Indian Ehakti-literature 
(tepicts expezlnentations in eBK>tianal relationships with God on a larger scale and with 
a greater wealth of detail than any other devotional literature of the world. Rasa or 
Infinite bliss of God is reflected in lesser degree in human life and takes the form of 
dlisya-bh6.va (master and servant relaticsnship) or sakhya-bhava {relationship of 
friendship) or vatsalya^-liiava (mother and child relationship) or madhura or kanta^bhava 
(relation of lover and beloved or husband and wife) or sinta-bhava (calm and peace frtMs 
which the idea of paorsonal relationship is excluded). This latter type is called jhina- 
mi^ra bhaktl. The bhakta may pass through various types of love-relationships with God 
or having adopted any one of them may, by sublinatlon and intensification of It, reach 
God, The theists regard dasya-bhakti as the most inferior, containing, as It does, an 
0 l«mnt of fear and ocaspulsion and madhurai-bhakti as the best, since it is love inspired 
by the loving and ehaming attributes of God. This is the truly unmotivated (ahaituki) 
bhaktl, which even desire for mnk^a does not contaminate. But it must be remembered that 
all such love (prema) must be eoe^letely free frcxm sensual passion (kama), since it Is 
love transformed from the secular into the epiritual and the divine. 

The tradition described above has a long history, going bi^k to a remote date 
when it was brought to north In di a by the ^sdo-Jj^fazui, and gradually adopted by a 
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aajorlty of the indigenous people in the course of centuries. There has been a i^auuric- 
able continuity of it in as much as new doctrines, philosophies and institutions were 
iMt deTelopraents of the seeds contained in the Vedas. The scholarly division of it 
Into Vodism, drahmanism and Hinduism does not obscure the fact that these are actually 
stages of one and the same developing tradition. This tradition was powerful and com- 
prehensive enough to keep all major deviations within bounds without the need of a 
central rerulating authority and the help of ai^ political authority or, if the diss- 
idence or heresy became too marked, it was expelled from the main body of tradition. 

From this it should not be concluded that the Hindu tradition was so over- 
powering as to elicit blind or unquestioned assent from the totality of the population. 
Every society allows an area of freedom and an area of control and the Hindu society 
allowed this freedom in the sphere of thought. Man could believe any doctrine— ho could 
believe in all gods or one God or no God— and could oven propagate his belief by preacit- 

Ing. The danger of chaos inherent in such unrestricted freedom of thought was counter- 
» 

acted by utmost control in action. Dharma was the supremo regulative authority in 
society, preventing disruption of tt. Ifader this combination of utmost liberty of 
thought with conformity in action wo should not be surprised to find scepticism of every 
form and degree eaptessed by religious thinkers. Hor was such scepticism a feature of 
caily periods of prosperity and wealth,^ but the sequel will show that every age df 
Hinduism, however degraded, had its protestants who raised their voice agalasb traxii- 
tional beliefs in the midst of prevailing piety. 

Though tradition has Its scnroe in the scriptures yet there is no fixity or 

closed character about it. From the beginning it is a vital growth xteveloping in many 

directions by the assimilation of beliefs and practices. The theoretical aujpect of 

this growth occured in the new interpretations of revelation in every age, so that the 

link was maintained between the new form of tradition and its ancient source. This 

constantly changing nature of Hindu tradition is to be explained in terms of expression 

of new doctrines which took place in the atmosphere of intellectual freedom. Orthodoxy 

i. vide Will Durant, Story of Clvilizaticn, I, 5Z2t Humanity doubts its gods most when 
it prospers, and worships them most when it is miserable. 
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adopted the weapons of conciliation, concession, ccMnpromise ajjainst such daring irniora- 
tions. Though we may not go to the extent of saying that it was orthodoxy and not 
heresy or refonaation which was mostly cm the defensire in such conflicts,^ yet it must 
be admitted that it could only win ly making large concessions and by adopting frcmi the 
new positions all that was of popular appeal in them, thus, being itself modified in 
the process. 

Though the freest discussions were tolerated in intellectual circles yet a 
distinction did exist between orthodox and hetei^sdox beliefs, relating not »> much to 
thought as to action, the area of social control. Thus orthodoxy did not mean con- 
servatism of conduct nor did heterodoxy imply revolutionary attitudes. The latter was 
any type of action of a group which did not accosrd with the tradition of Brahaanical 
sacraments or deliberately neglected it on principle, thereby creating a new tiuditlon. 
Foamation of new groups separating from the main body of society might be accompanied 
by asseriion of new theological doctrines, but this was a secondary ccmsideration. Such 
attacks on tradition ocarrad from time to time, both internally and cctemally, 
resulting in such modifications of it as to bring it in line with existing needs. 

Doubts may be of three kinds— those arising from an atUtude of general scep- 
ticism or from theological differences or taking the extreme form of a positive asserw 
tlcm of the non-existence of God. Tradition shows many examples of the last two kinds 
throughout the eoume of Its history, thoU|^ the form and nature of these may be diff- 
erent according to the conditions under which they wore voiced. The long drawn out 
contest of Brahaanical Hinduism azd the Buddhist and lain heresies, the opposition of 
Saiva and Vai^nava sectarians, the quarrels of Vedantic schools are examples of theo- 
logical and philosophical scepticism. It is claimed that atheism in all its forms was 
mvw so wide-spread or aggressive as in modem times. ^ Ignoring the fact that atheism 
is not necessarily irreligion, since the name of religion cannot be denied to Buddhism 
and Jainism Inspite of atheistic metaphysics, and that there are types of politico- 
soGSM»d.o systems which have developed all the marks and motives of religion though they 

1. vide Cultural Heritage of India, 17, 12. 

2. A, Xee, fMlosophy of Beligicm, p. 186. 

3. ibid., p. 187. 



are manifestly atheistic, ve find that ancient India was not lacking in atheism of 
■viarioTis JdLncis. There were thinlcere, if not schools, who totally rejected the tradi- 
tional values of dhanoa and aoksa together with 'oelief in divine powers and aom 
eternal essence in inan, on which such values rested. Samples of agnosticism or active 
anti-theism may be fouiKi both within and without traditicsi, since the criterion for 
distingiiishing orthodoxy from heterodoaty was never atheian but the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of Sruti. This was some times no more than a forraalHy since the widest 
latitude was allowed in the interpretation of it. 

In order to c<xspare the nature and forms of the protests we aay divide the 
history of Hinduism into three periods, and briefly noting the intellectual atmosphere 
and social conditions of each together with the main movements of protest draw our 
eonclusloiM regarding their similaritiee and disBimilarities. The ancient period may 
be said to extend from the establishiaerct of the Indo-«&ryan ?edic tradition till the 
eighth centiaiy A.D, , which saw the victory of traditional religion over the two heret- 
ical systems. The medieval period extends from the eighth century A.D., marJeed by the 
rise of Brahmanlcal systems in defence of the Karma- and Jftana-Kapdas of the Vedas, 
till the end of the seventeenth centxny A,D., which saw the coa^lete exhaustion of the 
great BhaJetiHeovement. The modem period began in the eighteenth century A.D. with the 
gradual extension of British power in India and may be said to be still continuing, 
since the new forces vdiich appeared in the early part of this period am still worldng 
themselves out. 

Doubts began with the very establishment of tradition, as It were. DLsbeXief 
in the gods, and tb» world and men *8 modes of approaching the gods is expressed even by 

z 

some ^^Vedic poets. The Dpani^adlc thinkers seem to revolt against the priestly 
systfsa and the soulless ritual. The Vedic knowledge is declared to bo the lower truth 
as coi^jared to the superiority of Ataavidya. Meditation and inner ^stem of aelf- 
eontrol is substituted in place of the mechanical and cumbersome method of 

1. Beferences to the Ldkiyata doctrines which came to include all anti-bonyimapical and 
antd-traditional beliefs are to be fouz^ in the Buddhist canons, Bai^lyana, 
Shintlparva, Svass^ve^yopanlfad, Sarva-Dar^anm-Samgraha. 

2. a. V., X, 129} VIII, 89, 3} VII, 163. 

3. %a., I, 1, 43} III, 2, 3} Sa'^ %a., I, 2, 2, 3. 
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saczlfic#.^ Such teaching may not be regarded aa a revolt against tradition, but as a 
development of it from the elementary stage of extenmlis® and formal course of instruc- 
tion to the advanced philosophical and internal stage of religion. Thus the Upanisads 
form the very heart of the primordial tradition smd orthodoxy does not i^ute to them 
scepticism or agnosticism. The Upanisadic method of generally ignoring the en?>ty 
ritxxalism with its goal of happiness in this world and the next in favour of jhana with 
its goal of Boksa together with emphasis on the ideality of Atman, and failure to work 
out a practical religion for the average man, was neither calculated to end this system 
nor to reduce the power of the priestly class over the masses resting on its claim to 
be the mediator between the gods and men through correct performance of yajna and 
possession of magical formulae. Brahnatpic daim of superiority on grounds of birth, 
knowledge of Vedas and divine ordination was still a debated matter in the sixth century 
B,C. For the kpattriyas those pretentions must have been particularly galling, since 
the exclusion from the right of direct sacrifice which they had once enjoyed as ho\ise- 
holders in a simpler age and the exclusion from the life of sannySsa, hence salvation, 
were serious disabilities. Protests were voiced, however, by brahmapa and ncn-brahmapa 
thinkers, who led wanderittg lives of asceticism and propoimded every type of heretical 
doctrine. Of the three heretical systems. Buddhism* Jainism and Ajivakas* oaXy the 

2 

first two survived hut we fitKi references made to the last in contemporary literature. 
Since the BTAhmanical system was founded on particular theories of soul and karma the 

3 

protestant thinkers questioned these very theories, and denied the possibility of 
salvation. 

Buddha’s intuition of Idie four Aiya satyas was supported by a truly rationalist- 
ic approach to life. He denied the truth of the Bribrnapical tradition since no cue 
could claim personal insight or knowledge of those truths. He too proclaiiaed dharma, 
but Instead of taking a sacramental view of it he established it on tiae foundation of 

1. Kau^. II, 5j Alt, Ill, 2, 6, 8. 

2. Brahma jila-Sutta mentions slxty-two schools. 

3. vids C. H., SamaMnphala-8tttta. 

4. K. If., 0ane£-8utta« 
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m)rality.^ Later the term caiae to stand for the doctrines of the order but always the 

ei^hasis was mora on the element of righteousness rather than ritual, ks against tii® 

Ijfrahiaa^ical emphasis on tapas he asserted that insight, self-mastery, emancipaticn of 

heart and mind and noble conduct are higher tlian austerity.^ He urged the sacrifice of 

the heart instead of the physical sacrifice of Karaa-Khnda. The goal of life being 

ainmna and not the attalraaent of benefits through coersion of divine powers, jhana- 

3 

aarga could be the only path to it. Many regard Buddha as a political and social 
reformer fighting against class-privileges, others hold that he failed to use his in^ 
fluence to abolish the caste system. 'Axt this was the period when caste was still in > 
the process of formation and the exclusiveness and privileges associated wtilL it were 
not as yet too oppressive. He always strove to inculcate the most reasonable view in 
the pubGic— mind by constantly stressing the claists of wisdom and virtue as against mere 
birth, Ifiithin his own order he disregarded all cotisiderationa of birth, ooct^jation, 
social status or sex. All had equal rights and freedom to attain to his dharoa and to 
the right. Nor did he insist on the fip^^dmJness of approach to the goal as did the 
orthodox but opened the way to all to "go forth* to the life of the bhikku.^ iSeeaching 
his religion in the ooaaon lai^uage he excluded none from the highest knowledge. 

Fierhaps ills indifference to the gods and his Insistence on man’s Independent striving 
for the goal, his rejection of Vedie irevelatlon, oven his novel doctrines of soul and 
ia^rmaneneo which were opposed to traditional doctrines might have been otrer-looked— 
the resemblance betvroen these doctrines and doctrines of orthodox Safikhya have been 
noted— —but the establishment of a separate way of life and worship, an independent 
sahgha was a more serious matter, disrupting the imity of the parent society. He him- 
self did not think that his system was an innovation or philosophically opposed to 

traditional doctrines, but regarded it as a return to the original and pure Arya tradl— 

s 

tion. Jfcxtom scholarship tends to regard the Buddhist movement not so much as a 

1. *Hhat is Dharm? To eschew evil and to follow after good; to be loving, true, pure 

in life and patient. This is dharaa." ^ 

2. D, S,, Eassapa-Sihanada-Stttta; M, N., Ohotamufcha-Sutta. 

3. D. S, , Kn^adahta-Satta. _ - ‘ 'r- ' 

4* M, H,, Esukari-Satta, 

S. S. Hadhakrishnan, Indian fhilosopbgr, I, 388; R, de Beincourt, Soul of India, p, 60; 
X*. Benoti, Beligions of inelwoit India, p, 99. 
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revolt apainst tradition as a rofoimtion of it in the direction of greater democracy 
and moral purity. 

^Sahavi^ also attacked the creed as well as the claims of the brahmauias hy deny- 
ing the Vedas and God on whom the former were based. Disregarding the rule of grad- 
ualism he threw open the door of renunciation (sannyasa) to all. Though the practical 
value of this rule even in oirthodox circles might be limited since few even of the 
brahmanas advanced to this stage (the Upanisads speak only of three i^ramas), yet its 
abolition had the effect of liberalising religion on the one hand, but of disrtgjting 
social life on the other, as all restrictions and qmlifications save declaration of 
faith in the new doctrine wore dispensed with. Like other thinkers of his age ho too 
declared that it is conduct which determines one's caste and only he who is above karma 
is to be called a brahnama,^ Belief in the soul combinod with belief in karma and 
transmigration led to a protest against animal sac3djfice more eraphatic and long contin- 
ued than that of the aiddhists. Salvation must be sought not through the sinful cult 
of murder but through the method of austerity consisting of right faith, knowledge and 
ccttiduct (Triratna), Saa^yag-dariiana-jfiiiuu-carltri^ mok^a-mirgah. 

Such protestant systems ly virtue of their ethical and spiritual fervour and 
also with the help of royal patronage were able to gain ascendency In many parts of the 

coxmtry at different tiiaes, "but traditional religion was never in danger of die- 
2 

appearing. In the eighth and ninth centuries decadent Buddhism received its death- 
blow throiigh destruction of its aicaiasteries by Muslim invaders, throu^ new philo- 
sophical attacks of brahmana thinkers, through the onslaught of popular bhakti in the 
South. But 

Jaiaais® ... was not extinguished in a storm which swept Buddhism out of India* 

• • • It had never, like Buddhism, cut itself off from the faith that surrounded it, 
for It had ea^loyed B&r&hmajguas as its domestic chaplains. ... Then, too, amongst 
its chief heroes it had found niches for some of the favourites of the Hindu pan- 
theon, • • . Mahlvlr's genius for organisation also stood Jainism in good stead now, 
for he had made the laity an integral part of the community. ... 3o, when storms 
of persecution swept over the land Jainia® sii^ly took refuge in Hinduism which 
opened its capacious bosom to receive 


1. S. B. XI?, 40 1 Uttaradhyayana. 

2. of., 3md.th, Oxford History of India, p. 55. 

3. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 18. 
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But sracli developraouts did not occur bafore traditional religion liad : urdaiiatod frou the 
move. Wilts all tkit uiade for their universal appeal ant] peinionent vnliie.^ IXiddhiaBi a:id 
In a loosei* degree Jainisai ai^e acco’untalile for grovrta of iiuge-worship, the tenipla-cult 
witn new rites and ceremonies, developaant of ocnasticisra and ecclesiastical discipline 
in traditional religion. Their irrefutable logic of ahiasa combined with ■'/isible proof 
of iiie uselessness and costliness of the sacrificial cult and destroyed, largely, public 
faith in itj and tho dovelopaant of ti® theorjf of incamationi and \dvaita owes much to 
Buddiiiotlc influence. However, casta distinctions and brahmanlcal privileges wore too 
strongly entrenched in the traditional pattern to be denolished by nerely a new inter- 
pretation on ethical linos, and the proteatant movements failed to iiake any lasting 
effect 01 ^ them. 

The medieval period is marked by the entry of a now factor. Islamic religion 
and ciilture disrupted the imlty of the Indian cultural tradition. These new beliefs aaad 
practices could not bo absorbed as the indigenous ones had been, but the process of 
interaction modified both and brought out certain principles inherent in the traditional 
religion. Though tho first wave of Muslim invaders entered India betwean the eighth and 
the tenth centuries A.D. writings of this period give evidence that the chief rivals 
were still the heretical systems. From the eighth century onwards leadership of 
Hinduism was shifted to the South since political upheavals were not conducive to peace- 
ful pursuit of t^ligioua life. Atteaqsts were made by hrahmapical thinkers to reestalv- 
lish the theoretical and practical aspects of the traditional system. SahkaraeSrya 
aimed to reiiKJve the fisslparoua tendencies of religiotos sects and used his dialectical 
skill to overthrow rival systems of thought and to evolve out of the conflicting 
Vedantic texts a logical and haraoniouc philosophy, while Kuuarila Bhatta atteuf'ted the 
defence of ICama-Ka^da. In this revival tradition was er-ri-chad by its admixture with 
heretical doctrines and popular Ixsliefs. ^ikara was no blind supporter of ancient 
tradition and his atteEEpta to Inlng about reforms in practical religion by abolishing 
imoioral practices and superstitions met with opposition from orthodoxy. In Instituting 
the orders of samiyasa he rose above conceptions of caste, nor did he accept the rule 


1. of., Charles Sliot, Hinduism and i^ddhism, IX, 103. 
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that moksa could be pursued only in the last sta^e of life. 

The p;reat Acaryas» ikimanuja, Nimbarka, ^ladhva, arai Vallabha vere founders of 
philosophical ayste’ns as well as religious reformers. They helped to ci^ate the 
intellectual foiaidations of revived and expanding Hinduism. Their religious activities 
in connection with the Vaisimva bhakti-cult wont a long way in purifying practical 
religion axid bi^dening its base. Rameuiuja went further than any Vaidiki teacher in 
recognising religious merit regardless of its connection with inferiority of caste. 

All the teachers whole-heartedly accepted the varnasrama-dharma but this did not prevent 
Ramnuja and others from allowing lower and out-caste people limited rights of temple- 
entry and of receiving religious instructions. The path of prapatti was open to all 
though the privilege of Vedic study could not bo extended to sudras and wonwn. The 
Vai^nava reformers totally rejected a nim a l sacrifice and, instead, enphaaised the all- 
sufficiency of the bhakti-marga. Though they were anxloias to preserve their link with 
the ^stric tradition and made no claim to philosophic or religious innovation they did 
help to change it from within by purifying its ritual and worship and social life 
generally. 

The BQrstics and hymn-singers of the South were the precursors of the Vaii^uava , 
reformers. They let 3Pose a flood of religious (tovotion which went a long way in revolu- 
tiordcing society and bridged the gi^ between the philosopiiy of the few and the poly- 
theifiOB of the many. The ^iva and Val!?nava bbaktas were representatives of the people 
being drawn from caste and out-cast# groups and singing in the language of the 

people. They attacked the extemalia of religion, viz., fasts, pilgrimages, sacrifices, 
purificatory ceremonies, image-worship and claimed the right of all castes and sects to 
reach the goal of leligion. ^iva and Vaisnava philosophies and theologies differ but 
they exhibit the comman features of the bhakti— cult viz., worship of one God or of the 
incarnation of God and rejection of the many gods and goddesses, reverence for the guru, 
equality and brotherhood of the faithful in the aaispradaya. The progressive simplifica- 
tion of faith and deepening of emotion is so marked that some see in it not only the 
natural and logical development of the seeds of bhakti contained in the orig inal tradi- 
tion but the intervention of sozm external influence. The contention is that medieval 
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bbakti received its inspiration from Christianity or from the “levelling and leavening" 
influence of Islam. Dut monotheism and devotion are not unknoun even in the oldest 
reaches of the Vedic tradition; the Buddhistic conception of equality and fraternity 
did not disappear totally but reappeared in the bhakti systems. Islam vdth its strongly 
monotheistic and egalitarian social system certainly gave a new stiarulus and orientation 
to traditional religion so that the particular synthesis and emphasis of earlier ele- 
ments appeared in the form of the Wiakti-cult. 

The second phase of the medieval period shows a msirked and conscious attenqst at 
reconciliation of traditional religion and Islamic culture. The latter was no longer a 
wholly foreign force as, by this time, it had imbibed certain features of its new envi- 
ronment and assumed a new form different from its original form. Hinduism was able to 
hold its own against the new faith and never lost its distinctive identity in the 
process of give and take. Beginning with Ramanand who brought bhakti to the North there 
occured a new phase of liberalisation of religion. Ramanand has been called the maker 
of Hindi language. He rejected caste distincticfis in the godward path, giving religious 
instructions to all alike, and going as far as to admit ^sllms in his order. He was 
outdistanced in religious radicalism try his disciple Kabir. Kabir’s revolutionary ideas 
were attacked by the orthodox people of both religions yet he was not regarded as a 
heretic, but as a saint. The primary aim of his life was to bareak down the barriers 
between sects by removing all 8tJ5)erstitiar» and leading society to the worship of the 
pure, impersonal, formless Being. He rejected tradition where ever it conflicted with 
this truth and daringly attacked priestcraft, empty formalism of religion, vain and 
pretentious austerity, cerenKsaial pujlty and worship of idols. Nor did he hesitate to 
reject the var^asrama system, the six darsanas and the infallibility of ?edic knowledge 
in favour of higher knowledge (paravidya). Kabir is the boldest and best representative 
of a large group of mystic devotees of this peilod of political subjugation and religious 
persecution, who by voicing a now self-conscious protest against the exaggeiationa a»i 
evils of traditional religion helped in the establishment of new religious and social 
values. His Ideas are echoed by religious teachers in all parts of north India. Nanak 
preacl 3 »d the tuiity of God, rejected idolatiy, caste distinctions and areliglous 



sacrificss and became the founder of a new and purified ethical and religioiis tradition 
closal/ allied to the old, jet independent of it. Eclecticism is evident in his 
doctrine and practice, .-wd the desire to bridge the gulf between the two communities, 
as v;ell as the firm telief in the eqiialitj of men, Caitanya of Bengal and the bhakta 
saints of i'-loharastra focussed the ferment which the ntv political and religious in- 
fliiences had created, Radu, Malukdas, Charandas and nximberless saints throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries echued these messages of purified religion, 
equality of i.ien in the love of God and identity of ’’Ram and Rahim,” Every paart of 
India had its own contribution to make in tte expansion the biiakti-movement and the 
enrichment of devotional literature composed in tim languages of the people. All the 
teachers deprecated empty karma and mere jbana as against the power of loving devotion. 
Thus Wxakti was a great leveller of mankind, reducing the difference between castes 
and sects, between hoiisaholder and ascetic in so far as the attainment of salvation, was 
concerned, M, G. Ranade remarks: 

The religious movement gave a literature of considorahla value . • • modified the 
strictness of the old spirit of caste exclusiveness ... raised Siidra classes to 
a position of spiritual power almost equal to that of the Brahmana. It raised the 
status of women. It made the nation more hunan at the same tin» more prone to hold 
together by mutual toleration. It suggested and partly carried out a plan of re- 
conciliation with the Mohammadens. It subordinated the importance of rites and 
ceremonies, and of pilgrimages and fasts, and of learning , . , to the higher ex- 
cellence of worship by meauis of love and faith. It checked the excesses of poly- 
theism.^ 

However, by the end of the seventeenth century the mystical iimpetus of the Itekti- 
movement lost its momentum; its protest against priesthood, ceremonialism and caste was 
exhausted and it was assimilated into the social system by the formation of a large 
number of religious sects and castes; the excesses of its emotionalism gave rise to 
degenerai* practices in the i^ligious sects. 

India entered the modem period in the nineteenth century at the lowest ebb of 
her political, social and religious life. There was the phenomenon of social evils or 
evil customs connected with the system of caste, with the institutions of marriage and 
family, with the status of women and lower classes in society, with the strong hold of 
the priestly class on society. Religion was largely mducod to materialistic and 
TI Bl'se '""of ’ J^atha" .Power, p. 76. 
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aachanical oaraiaonialiaa and empty formulae. The urgecabl/ needed correction of social 
and sYil practices was blocked by popular superstitions, blind adherence to customs and 
the ancient iiastras. 

The impact of westem ciTilization, with its recently acquired xutiesnaiism and 

Indi'yidualism, its scientific and industrial Ijeait, on siicii an unpsrogressiva and static 

society vith its fixed reD-if^ious ideas and social convantioits ajjd prejudices was bound 

to have the effect of shalciag it to the core. To understand the develoxsaents which 

occurred due to this impact of an alien cultur© on the tratlitional culture three factors 

need to be takan into consideration, firstly, the fact of British rulei secondly, the 

Introduction of westeJU system of education; tlilrdly, the fact of Christian isissionaiy 

eriticieai and propaganda. In regard to the firist, we need only to note the fact of the 

gradual offtabiishBieat, in the course of the ninetewith century, of a unified political 

and adaiaiiftrative eiyst«Bi for the whole of India such as she had novel' enjoyed in the 

course of her whole history. Prom the point of view of religious tiudition the 

declared polic;’’ of the govemment, of non-interference with tlia religious UTe and 

practices of the people had the effect of ptuserving the religious and social status 

qio. On this point the consojcvatisn of the British rulers coincided with tlxat of the 

Hin<ia orthodcoQ''. In conformity td.th this laisscc faire policy the government long 

resisted the idea of introducing irestcm adiication in India, ainco sich a step would 

have meant refusal to allow Indian culture to develop along its own lines. In the 

early part of the century it was consistently in favour of ■Oriental* education throiigh 

the media of Barcian and Sanskrit languages. But the demand of the leaders of Beiigali 

society^ aided by that of Christian missionaries and independent noiMjfficial Qaglishmen 

led the goveraaeat to accept the idea of introducing weatem education through the 

medluia of Sriglish* The motives were varied. The miseicnaries, convinced that tlie 

future progress of India depended on her eemverslon to Christianity, regarded a liberal 

education as the best mews of such oenrversion. imong the ruling powers scae thought 

it to be the bast means of making Indiana understand the English ideals and piincipleecf 

X,''"""#!" "g,," few l43liaa 'feoy wwted "to Instruct the natives of India in Mathamatics, in 
Hatur^ PidloBophy, CiMedstzy, Anatca^ and the other useful sciences,* 
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democracy axid "thus indu.cin,'^ tham to a ready sulxnission to the continxianee of the benef- 
icent British rule. Far-sighted Indians and iunglishmen anticipated fi*oi!i this the 
growth of desire in the Indian mind for freedom from foreign rule, though at some dis- 
tant future. Psychologically, the Indian deiaand may be explained as due to the desire 
to understand the secret of Eixropean power, and by acquisition of its scientific know- 
ledge to appropriate that power for India. 

The new system was introduced at a time when the indigenous system was in the 
lust staje of decadence in its narrowly scriptural and conservative beat. Knowledge of 
the ancient philosophies and sciences of India was almost at the disappearing point. 

The immediate result of the new education was to produce a generaticsn of rationalistic 
minded sceptics nourished on the latest utilitarian and evolutionary ideologies of the 
west and, in consequence, repudiating with contempt the ideas, customs and values of 
ancient tradition. Though the masses remained fixed in their traditional ideas, prac- 
tices and superstitions, untouched by the new inteUoctual and religious ideas, the 
intelligensia was more or less swept off by the flood of such ideas and values. India *s 
confidence in its past reached its lowest ebb, such as it had never reached even in ihe 
worst days of Muslim ascendency. The reaction of the orthodox was to close their minds 
to such new ideas and to adhere blindly to old ideas and ways with all their accretions. 
Others went to the opposite extreme of pure scepticism and materialism, or, at best, 
took the stand of accepting moral ideas without belief in the deity. Only a very few 
of the strongest and best minds accepted the challenge of the new age viz., the need for 
a systematic and critical analysis of traditional values and a complete overhauling of 
the customary patterns of individual and social conduct, with a view to discover their 
relevance for a modem Tndjau society. From such minds emanated the great protestant 
movements of the modem period in the form of the "Samajs.* 

Tiwi third factor responsible f ca: creating the attitude of doubt was the impact 
of the Christian religion. Though Christianity claims a long history in soutiw/estern 
India and is known to have been presented in the court of Akbar it was not till the 
eighteenth century that it became a strong religious force, able to challenge and to 
modify the tradition. This modem Christianity was introduced in India under the most 
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favoiorable conditions. It vas associated with the nilinf; power, at least in the public 
raind, tiioip'-h the first ^^nerstion of missionaries had their o\si battles to fight with 
the il'ist Lndia Company and later with the representatives of Imperial authority in 
India in order to be able to propagate their religion. Not the least of the advantages 
of CS-iristianity was its alliance with the latest democratic, utilitarian and progress- 
ive ideologies of western civilization, which enabled it to claim that »the moral 
idealism and passion for a juster social order which are characteristic of West are not 
the product of humanism but are due to the leaven of Christ’s teaching.**^ An atMed 
advantage was ttiat it was not propagat«d by intolerant persecution and brute force but 
expounded by sincere, if zealot, private missionaries, who were, moreover, the best 
educationists of tho day. The Tnny and glaring weaknesses of Hindu society gave enough 
support for their criticism that the Hindu religion is puerile and false cythology, its 
pi*actices are immoral and degrading. Its doctrines arc amoral, pessimistic and anti- 
social, Such criticism combined vdth the disbelief created by the new learning led 
many to despair of reforming Hindu society and to their ccmversion to Christianity, 
while others though not openly throwing off their allegiance had nothing but scepticism 
abcait its beliefs and practices. This mood of conscious Inferiortty so to the 

whole history of Hinduism, this "off-balaiMe* of the Indian mind, did not last long. 

The instinct of self-preservation caused Hinduism to fight back with its own weapon of 
assimilation from the opposing culture of all that was necessaiy to meet the deinands of 
a new ago and a new world, and to make a determined protest against whatevsir was 
weakening it internally. 

The purpose is not to follow the detailed history of the protestant movements 
but only to note the significant diarections they took with a view to assessing the 
nature and valiae of their protest against tradition. The first of these movements 
departed fartherest from tradition and was tho most influenced Christisai beliefs, 

1. cf.. The English Works of Haja Rammohan Boy, p. 174 1 From the skill which Eiuropeans 
generally display in oondrrcting political affairs and effecting mechanical inven~ 
tions, foreigners very often conclude that their religious doctrines would be 
equally reasonable, twt religious truth has no connectioa with political success or 
economic superiority. 

2. &. C. Cfcderwood, Conteaporary Thought of India, p. 149, 
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in its latest reaches, at least. Perhaps the logic of histor 7 dictated a veneer of 
western ideas and ideals over the traditional foundation, as the only method of stea- 
ming tlie tide of early scepticism and conversions. Negatively, throughout its history 
the Samaj reflected, more or less faithfully, its founder’s opposition to idol- 

atry, the social restrictions and disabilities of certain sections, and the claims of 
spiritual superiority and mediatorship of the brahmana caste. Positively, the revolu- 
tionary attempt of Raja Ham tohan Roy to establish a piirely ethical and monotheistic 
religion was intensified with time. This same attei^t led i-laharshi Devendranath Tagore 
to abandon the infallibility of both the Karma- and Jnana-Kindas of the Vedas and to 
fall back on the judgment of rationalistic intuition, thus taking the first step away 
from tradition. Even so, his exposition of Brahma-dharma wis meant to be but an ex- 
tract of the true essence of the scriptures. The third stage of development was the 
farank avowal of the eclectic principle by the Brahma Sajsaj of India under the leader- 
ship of iSeahav Chandra Sen, ending in the attempt to combine religious and moral ideas 
drawn from different religious traditions in the Church of the Hew Dispensation. The 
legal bsreak firom tradition and Hindu society which had occured with the passii^ of tiM 
Native Marriage Act of 1872 was confirmed, in the public mind, by these religious 
developments. The firuQ. development of the movement appeared in the form of the 
socially progressive and democratic Sadharana Brahma Samaj. Thus **the Brahma Samaj 
which started its life as a religious movement ... ended in being a sectilarised 
community, almost a caste ....•■*■ It passed from the attempt of the Raja which was 
not strictly a revolt to Dsvendranath’s religious revolt ending as a movement of social 
revolt with certain political implications involved in it. In the parallel movement 
of western India the loadeirs of the Prarthana Samaj proceeded with greater caution and 
moderation, but their spirit of deference to tradition and convention went with a 
strong determination to purify religion and society of their dross. The alliance of 
the •Bhagavat-Dharma’’ with the "Social Conference" xmder the leadership of Mahadev 
Govind Banade went a long way in conditioning the minds of the people to new social and 

ll iiC"'*Srekh,' 'Bbahaa "'Sama j'J "p» 28. 

2. B. 0. i^. The Brahma Samaj and ih« Battle of Swaraj in India, pp. 25-26. 
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aKwral VHluea, though tiie rafoiTis sugestiteci vox’e aot accepted iiSEiedlatel/* 

Unllk® the Brakaa Sastaj ffioveuiaat, the iDspii*ation ol the Aiya iXamaj was iztdig- 
eacKjtia, Dayanand iiaraawati sought the Tory fountainlxead of tradition in order to re~ 
jurenato society and religion. Traversing backward over the whole sweep of past tradi- 
tion, leaving behind its Phni'fjaic and pidlosophical outgrowths he found intaXlactiial 
and ffioral coafort only in the tlieisai of pure Yediciaa, fie too was infunonced fcy new 
forces ar^ ideas but his protest against bigotry, smperstitians aaid social evils was 
Bade, not from the western view-point but fxm tlio Vedic staid-poini, tnough his inter- 
pretation of this was largely his own. He fought his battlo on tvro fronfcsj his 
khandana or coioaterwattaoh on traditional reli.gion was acconoaniad iy ija. attack on 
foreign religions, for he regarded both as false in contrast to the *uiiiversal* tmth 
and ethical perfection of the Vedas, containing as tliey did tlie seeds of all knowledge, 
accord.<ng to him. Bo was a gonsiine social reforaer in ae much as he attacked idolatry, 
ritual, jsythologj’’ and unetliiccJ. teachings of the ftiranas atiu Taatras, but, as in the 
case of add. other cedem reformers, he too found it necessary to protest against the 
evils of the social order, via., false dovalopaents of Ute caste system, extravagant 
claims of the greedy, tmscrupii’lous priesthood, impure rituals aad the low status and 
ignorance of women. His aovemeat is characterises by emphasis on scientific and tech- 
nical education no less than by erg^hasis tm national Sanskrltic leainiug and spread of 
Hindi language and literature. laspito of the slogan of ’'Back to the Vedas* the spirit 
of innovatiaa was (^>par«3t as mxch in the ^ddhi-movment which was meant to throw open 
the doors of Hindu society to outsiders and more specially to reclaim the out-castos, as 
in the eaphasis on social refoia and social service. Convinced as Dayanand was tnat tne 
weakness of Hinduisffi lay in its lack of definite creed and orgtaiisation, ha attan^ted to 
work out a tfaolstic creed suitable for the present age and oarganized the •church 
Billtant.* Be opposed his purified Aiya-dhanaa which, according to him, idone agroad 
with the Vedas to other foreign and indigeoaous dharmas* Though denouncing caste and its 
perwalons ho gave np no esseaUal part of dharma. Declaration of belief in the 
caturvarga and moksa as the highest end of life, interpretatiem of the social order In 
tents of paare vargiain?aaa.-dharma based on the principles of guna and karma and allowing 
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for chr:nf ^0 of caste even in a ginojle life, the establishment of a refined ritual of 
.>ahca-nKiha;fiiJha and sixteen samskaras, testify to his adherence to tradition and large- 
ly account for the popular appeal of the Arya damaj. 

Araong the religious personalities of the nineteenth century that of liainakrishna 
•ftiX'aniiansa stands out as the most spiritual. Others might preach the unity of 
religions but he brought a new freshness and vitality to modern liinduisra by proving the 
unity of ail religions by the practice of Hindu, Christian and Islamic sadhanas. 

Though western ideas and ideals were apparently unknown to him he too imbibed the in- 
fluences of his age arsi his teaching became the inspiration for national service* 
Vivekanand had to debate the claims of individioal salvation and collective welfare with 
the result that the liamakrishna Koveswnt exhibits a striking combination of monasticism 
anti activism or karma, not divorced from jnaha or bhakti. Like his predecessors he too 
rebelled against many phases of contemporary religious and social life. Reforming zeal 
is very evident though the protestant attitude is constructive, not destructive. Since 
he was engaged in the defence of the essential truths of Hinduism he found it necessary 
to point out to society, in voiy emphatic terms, the urgent necessity for establishing 
social equality, social syn^sathy, social and material well-being. He aimed at social 
regeneration by bringing about a spiritual chsmge of heart in men. To piirify religion 
from the state of "don’t touchism" and priest-ridden superstition and ritual to which 
it was reduced^ he asserted acre strongly than other protestant leaders that religion 
should not try to formulate social laws or institutions or insist on making differences 

between beings, for its function is to erd sxach differences and inequalities in the 
- 2 

unity of Atman, His attempt to tntei^jret Vedanta for a new age had the effect of 
giving Hinduiam a more definite form, thou^ not to the extent of laying down a creed, 
as had been the aim of IJayanand* 

The twentieth century did not give rise to any new religious developments but 
the forces and ideas emanating from the movements of the last century are still being 
worked out in all their implications. Inspite of the initial and even violent 

1, Vivekanand, Gon?)lete Works, V, 152, 292-293. 

2. ibid., IV, 304. 
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opposition of orthodoxy to the social i^orras pressed hy these protestant moTsments 
alEBDst all of then have been incorporated in the normal pattern of social thought and 
behaviour. As for the prurif 1 caticn of religious forma and rituals, the very impure 
types have disappeared under the moral and huEanitarian forces aroused ly the re- 
formers. All of them were convinced that regeneration of religion must depend upon a 
system of educaticvi which must be an amalgam of the most advanced scientific learning 
with the ancient knowledge in which nothing of good and value in Indians religion and 
culture should be left out. Since such an education is not yet a reality the further 
modification and purification of forma of religion lies in the future. 

General Characteristics of the Modem Protest 

Some gemeral features of the modem protestant movaments may now be noted. 
Though all of them clashed with the orthodox sections of society, yet their protest 
against and departoire from tradition was not always in the same direction. This is 
ervident frcm the charaoterlsaticn of Brahma Saotaj as anti-traditionalist and antl- 
nationaliat while the other two are described as revivalist movements, either psartial 
or ccaaplete} or if the former is described as tcformation then the latter tw are 
descilbed as anti-reformation. But though th^ diff«* in their theology and meta- 
piiysics they all agree in their desire to change society, to purify the forms of 
religion and to infuse in it the active principles of social morality. Thus all may be 
described as nationalistic and traditionalistic or antl-natlonallstio and anti- 
traditionalistic according as the descripticn is that of a friend or a critic. Apart 
frcsa this, the first movsaent is as much inspired 1y ancient ideals as the later tw, 
the difference between them being partly due to the difference of time, the Brahooa 
Samaj being the first to meet the challenge of a new culture and religion and being 
forced to adopt a defensive attitude is seemingly the most critical of tradition. The 
Jrya Samaj movement, being later in time enough to be conversant with the destructive 
effects of western education and the defects of western culture reacted by taking the 
offensive and asserted the caiperiority of sanatana dhaima. The Raaakrlshna movement, 
being tb^ latest entrant in the field of leligious protest, felt &vm less the need of 
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papudiating any part of traditicai except tne most glaring perrersions of it. Of tne 
tl)r€>ey it is the most fully representative of all the phases of tradition; unlike the 

others which rejected certain developments of it and accepteu certain others. In a 

Bense, it might be argued that the first was the most radical in its reUgioua protest 
and the last one the least so. At the same time the latter exhibits a certain balanced 
aaturlty lacking in the experimental eclwticism of the Brahma Samaj and tne aggress- 
ively militant approach of the Arya iiamaj. 

Another charaoteristic of the modem movements was that all leaders thought la 
terms of continuity and evolution of tradition rather than in terms of revolt and. 
sudden change. They remained within their society believing that religion and society 
could only be changed froia within; that basic beliefs of mind and conctuct have to be 
changed to enuure growth which must be organic and slow. Each one of tham rejected the 
charge of being an innovator or discovorar of new trutns. The continuity was main- 
tained by taking the stand that the practices and beliol’s attacked were perversions of 

the true principles of religion and what was being advocated was but tlB perfected and 
modem expmssion of the true apirlt of religion. The sanction of change was sought 
and obtained from tJoe ancient tradition though the stimulus came from outside. •'The 
respect for traditimi the pasty the national lines and Ideals is no less conspicuous 
in the nineteenth and twentieto oentxiries than the yearning ai’ter the ’now* and toe 
»aew»,*»^ 

A third feature of the modem protest was its rationalism. It derived 



strength not from eiaotional appeals to the masses but from the intellectual conviction 
and supprot of the educated^ though the reformers did not neglect the masses ana their 
activities eciq^anded in ever-widening circles to affect tne masses. This rationalism is 
in nowise inconsistent with the fact that almost all the leaders accepted scmptux’al 
anthority, either partially or wholly, for their understanding of it was individual and 
rather than traditional. Their concltisiom in regard to now forms of 
dhanaa were arrlvod at on grounds of reason and humanitarianism, under the influence of 
new Ideas of social danocmoy, but they sought to connect these with the values of 
31 b 7 ' ' aLiS»r,"’ Cr^aSive "S p. 460. 
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sanatfmu dharma. The attempt of Dayanand to cull oven modern scientific beliefs from 
the Vedas was one such attempt to prove the rationality of sanatana dhawia. Reliance 
on reason arain took the Rrahma SamaJ stsp-hy-step through repudiation of Vedic in- 
fallibility to the attempt at eclectic synthesis of religious traditions, which was 
based on its assertion of the equality of all religions. A conscious and judicious 
combination of independent thinking and reliance on conscience with religious authority 
characterises the stand of all the foremost leaders. The twentieth century saw a 
shift from dastric foundaticais of reform to pure rationalism and humanism, as the con- 
viction gained ground among the more recent reformers that it is not fisstra which deter- 
mines conduct but fear of casta and custom. Even the search for the enduring, spiritual 
essence of religion was conducted on definitely rationalistic lines and the philosophy 
of religion and action of men like Tagore, Gandlii and others is a product of free think- 
ing e. g., the latter is a "sanatanist," but with a difference. 

Another marked feature of the modem protestant moveraents was their stress on 
social reform. Since they arose in reply to criticisms of social institutions and 
practices supported by religious beliefs and customs, the reformers directed their 
attention towards rectificatiaa of these. Closely related to this activity, yet secon- 
dary to it, was their attempt at reinterpretation and reconstruction of religloiw and 
cultural tradition with a view to making it fit for the new society envisaged by them. 

The professed motive of the Samajs was religious not social. Even the Btrahma Samaj, 
following as it did the method of reform by open rabellloa, claimed that such reforms 
were religious reforms applied to social needs of the community. Inspite of this, the 
tendency was towards the progressive diminution of the religious spirit behind social 

1. e. g., Roy, op. cit., p. 93s The best method perhaps Is neither to give ourselves 

exclusively to the guidance of the tradition of ancient nation nor of reason, but to 
endeavour to improve on intellectual and faculties relying oa. the goodness of 

Almighty power. Also Vivekanand, op, cit., IV, 43: Some times I think I am right 
when I agree with ancient teachers, other times they are right when they agree with 
me. 1 believe in thinking independently, being free from holy teachersj pay rev- 
erence to all, but religion is independent research. I have to find aj light as they 
foiaid theirs. I have to bocc«e the Bible aid not to follow it. 

2, cf., b^ijuadar, P, C,, Faith and Progress of the Brahma Samaj, pp. 131-132, 146* The 
Brahma Samaj never desired and commenced any social innovations not necessitated by 
spiritual emeayenoy. We do not understand social as apart from religious advance- 
ments, and the social refoims in which the Brahma Samaj ei:gaged have been carried 
out in a strictly religious spirit. 
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lifo, specially after the second schism. Though Ranade had a very clear conception of 
the necessity of all— sided development of national life, religious reform was to be the 
basis of his programme of social and political reform. He was able to balance the two 
motives but with his successors the emphasis shifted to social reform. For Vivekanand 
also, spiritual 3 refoKn alone could be the basis of social refona. Though he claimed to 
be a greater reformer than any, a rafomwd society, as such, was not his goal, but 
salvation. All the nineteenth century religious leaders were convinced that religion 
must be the basis of the new social order. For them service was never moMly social 
service but service of God, the moral governor of the world or the immanent principle 
in society. However, from the very fact of their starting point, from their attempted 
separation of religion from mythological, ritualistic and sociological forms to vin- 
dicate its spiritual purity, it followed that religion tended to lose its leadership 
of society to political and economic motives. The logic of the choice was that either 
religion must accept responsibility for the social structure of the past or it must 
give up the claim to be the foundation-stone of the society of the future. 

A new factor entered Indian life in the twentieth century, for which the re- 
formers of the last century were responsible in no small degree, viz., the rapidly 
spreading and intensifying national and political consciousness. More and more of the 
attention and energies of the nation were diverted towards the struggle for freedom. 
Gandhi made a si^reme effort to spiritualise politics, to establish social, economic 
and political freedom, equality and justice, ly removal of the disabilities of all 
oppressed classes, on the principles of religion i. e., truth and ncn— violence. He 
inspired many, but it is doubtful whether the contention of the nineteenth century re- 
formers and of Gandhi that religion should be the determiner of the new social order 
gained general acceptance. The problems entailed in the democratisation of a rigidly 
caste-bound society and the introduction of an industrial economic system in a largely 
agricultural society were vast. The Inadequacy of any purely religious approach to 
effectuate political, eofflaomic and social changes became apparent. In the context of 
these needs and the expanding struggle for freedom the question of religious and even 
1. vivekanand, op. eit.. Ill, 220-221. 
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socif.l reform fell into the background j leadership of events passed from the hands of 
religious aen into those of politicians, econonists arid scientists, who questioned wfiy 
rationalistic, humnistic and utilitarian considerations, rather than religion, should 
not be the basis of the good society. The culmination of this attituae, vhich gained 
ground stsaaily in tiie twentieth century is the secularisation of the Indian state fcgr 
the first constitution of free India. 

The protestant reformers of the last century had sought to change social and 
i*eligious attitudes and practices ty means of education, persmtion, propaganda and the 
setting of personal example by individmls. Very reluctantly and very seldom were they 
willing to evoke the authority and sanction of the state to effect these changes. This 
was not only due to the fact that tb© state was represented ty foreign rulers, but also 
because they were unwilling to arouse the extjosiae hostility of the orthodox and were 
desirous of following the traditioiial method of change by growth of new customs under 
the influence of an enlightened public opinion. Even so, laws relating to social 
customs e. g. , age of marriage, inter«-caste marriage, disabilities of lower castes, had 
to be passed even in the nineteenth century. In the present century, with ’’the in- 
creasing participation of Indians in the adininistration" of the country, with the 
realization that glaring injustices and inequalities could not be rectified nor urgent 
needs for provision of social and economic institutions and organizations be fulfilled 
by the slow method of development of custom, state-legislation became the most potent 
instrument for effecting these changes. We have seen that traditional dharaa was 
evolved by interpretations of ancient religious Law-givers (Smrtik&ras) supplemented 
by the laws of the state but such "changes were sporadic, local and depended on indi- 
vidual commentators. In present day society legislation by the state, operating on 
a national scale and covering every aspect of life, takes the place of dharma, 
Bespansibility for social and even moral and religious reform tends to be taken by the 
state, and, after Independence, reform by legislation has becona* axiomatic. If 
politics supplanted social and religious refora before, now economics becomes supreme 
as the idea of planned development along socialistic and democratic lines gains ground. 
H ' Pjumikar,^ ^ciety at Cross-roads, p. 55. 
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x^ide in ancient cxiltiire is strongly evident in the teaching of eveiy one of 

tho modem religious reformers. rmntioned before, they were largely inatruisental in 

bringing about the growth of nationalism, and, in turn, the national movement dictated 

the course of many social changesj in this background of developing nationhooii mligion 

imbibed new social values and was revitalised and reenvigorated. Sven while making the 

protest against traditional religion, the leaders were conscious, as never before, that 

India lias a cearbaia mission, a contribution to make to the world culture,^ Though 

hard-pressed by new political and economic femes and social and ethical values they 

were, yet, insistent on the innate spiritual strength ox‘ tho old values, this being, 

for thora, the most precious hei*itage of Hinduism. Ham Mohan Hoy though willing to 

concede the superiority of the west in mechanical arts and political and economic 

2 

affairs was not inclined to admit its superiority in religion or philosophy. Pa- 
triotism was, at least, one motive for religious reform. The motive of national pride 
is even more evident in the Arya Samaj movement, which parotested against orthodoxy but 
even more strongly against foreign religions and ideals. The loss of faith tn national 
religion and ciilture resulting from western influences aroused the instinct of national 
self-preservation and led to the insistence on the nationalisation of education. 
Heligiotis nationalism, with its slogan of "Arya for the Aryans," was closely allied 
with social and political nationalism with its slogan of "Swadeshi and Swaraj" i. e., 
an organized uplift of Hindu tradition, social, religious, intellectual and moral as 
against imported and alien ideals. Vivekanand became a nation-builder aiming, as he 
did, at the uplift of the msses through the vehicle of national education and self- 
help,^ at giving back the sense of lost individuality without loss of innate spiritual 
nature; but tho arousal of dormant spirituality meant, necessarily, the arousal of the 

i^ e." g.’", M. G« "Raiiade says, "We would be mworthy of ourselves if we are not hopeful 
with our tradition which transcends the traditions of every other nation of the 
world .... India is favoured ... the people of this country have bo«i pre- 
served from dangers ...as. ..a people with a special mission • . • . ke are 
under the severe discipliJW of a high power." R. M, Roy aimed at tho unity of the 
human race by preservation of all that is distinctive in the racial genius of each 
in a spirit of reverence and toleration for others. 

2, vide English Works of Baja Rammohan Roy, pp. 906, 146. 

3* Bayanand, Satyartha Prakasha, chap. Till. 

4. Complete Works, HI, 302; I?, 362. 



national spirit as well. All the protestant atovesaonts were mcvwsent*? of Hin<iu 
■»wadharmagraha*'-->deTelopinn later into swarajagraha— and the leading thinkers of the 
preswit caaatuiy, llkewiso, “belieTe that regeneration and purification of Ef.nduign Bsnat 
eonae froa inner cratiTes and be carried out Hindus thonselTes, because the close 
growth of Hinchaisa and Indian civilisation has made the forsaer the life-blood of the 
people and the shsqper of India’s disilnctive perscmalitT'. In passing, we ary note that 
this "natioualisa* is connected with the i^est for *world-forc 0 " for Mnduiam. It vas 
Ram Mohan Roy who struck the note of universaliaa in the new age and M, G. Raaade and 
aany others were convinced that sanatana dhanaa or Hinduism at its best was a religion 
of universal brotherhood and piety, and could be the nucleus of a world religion. 

Unity and eijiality of all religions with the corollary of perfect tolerance and respect 
for all religions, are conceptions, \dxich, arising with Ram Mohan Roy, continue through 
the synthesising attempts of the BErahaa Saiaa^ whose ideal was "not collection of truth, 
twt unification of truth , , , the oneness of all truth , . , not a philosophical 
attaint l»rfc a spiritual fact,*^ and receiving a new verification through the spliltual. 
escpericsioe of Bastakrishna, continue to be the convictions of the best of laodem 

India and part of the creed of its lesuiers. 

Conps .-»lj on o x^ th»...R.*ote 3 tant Attit udes of JK Lff argat Periods 

A «oBparitd.ve stxidy of the protestant attitudes and aovsments of the three 
periods of Hindu taradition reveals certain siailarlties aad differences, fho ancient 
protest was due to purely internal stresses and atrainsj certain practical and theoret- 
ical weaknesses of ocaxtes^raxy religion provoked a protest by way of reaction, in which 
the attec^t was to purify ancient or Aryan dhara^^ and to forsoilate It along Kire 
imaanlstio and ethical lines. Though the protestant faiths broke away from tradition 
they exhibit many points of agreement with it and are explicable in terms of indlgeiwus 
forces, being indep«5daot daveloiaients of certain el«aents inherait in tradition itself. 
In the medieval period the protestant movraa^ts occurred under ti» dtiai pressure of 
internal development «id external force in the fora of confrontation with an alien 
1, P, C, Majuadar, Faith and Peogxess of the Brahma Samaj, p, 77, 




culture and religion. The seeds of laiiakti inherent in earlier religion and scriptures 
appeared in a new totality due to changes of political and social conditions occurring 
at the advent of Islan. Though the protests were voiced in very revolutionary forms as 
in the negation of scriptures, traditional dharma and practices of religion yet they 
were all absorbed hy religion and resulted in its purification •md popularisation with- 
out leading to a breaic in tradition, such as hod occured in the case of the heretical 
systems. The philosophers of this period were careful to relate their philosophies and 
theologias to the scriptxiral tradition. In the modem pjeriod India came into contact 
not only with another culture and religion hut with political, economic and scientific 
world-forces as well* The internal forces of dormant and depressed Hindu tradition 
were roused to a new activity of incorporation and assimilation of new ideas and 
ideals. As the medieval reformers avoided revolutionary methods so did the modem 
reformers, putting their reliance on ediscation and enlightenment. Once again the 
continuity of tradition and its indefinite modifiability was demonstrated. 

The ancient and medieval reform movements were primarily religious though 
having repercussions in social and literary spheres, while the laodem reformation is a 
part of a much wider upheaval, social, economic and political, and derives its diirec- 
ticn and tempo from these factors. Nor did the earlier movements proceed from the 
motive of national self-respect as does the modem one in both its negations and 
affirmations, never losing sight of the idea of India's spiritual contribution to the 
world and its influence in the "comity of nations," This motive, idilch might be termed 
extra-religious, is totally abawit in the ancient period and only a tinge of it is 
found in the teachings of medieval saints and philosophers. The yoke of an alien rule 
might z*ouse in them the desii*e for the revival of past glories and unification of a 
purified Hindu tradition and society, tut for the most part their eyes were fixed on 
man's relationship with and his realization of the Divine, 

It is noteworthy that in all three periods the protest occtired when the form- 
alism of religion had almost overcome its soul. Qbarma has a tendency to become con- 
ventionalised and soulless. The exaggerations of ancient religion in the form of 
mechanistic ritualism with attendant ecclesiastical suprtmuusy on the one side and 
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subtle and intellectualistic dofTmatisations on the otherj of medieval religion in the 
form of caste exclusiveneso, ceremonial ideas of purification and pollution, reliance 
on authority and priesthood and superstitions of polytheistic worshipj of modem 
religion, again, in the form of oppressive separatism and restrictions of caste-customs 
together with the gross forms of popular beliefs and methods of worship, pmvoked a 
protest in the best minds. In every age there was a movement to alter the social 
expression of varna-dharma by evoking the ideal principle of varpasrama as against the 
actual social classification and relationship. But ancient and medieval protests 
against caste were primarily based upon the religious point of view. The philosophers 
and saints ignored or denied distinctions with reference to the goal of religicm but 
accepted, mom or less fully, the ideal of varna-dharma with reference to social life, 
making no attempt to alter it there i, e., they were primarily religious reformara and 
not social reformers, except in so far as their teachings might have social reper- 
cussions, The modem protest against caste is made on a much wider national scale and 
from many different angles. Gradually the religious bases of the institution, such as 
the idea of br^ihmanical supejclority, determination by karma and impossibility of change 
of status, exclusion of lower castes from access to scriptiires or regulation of caste 
life and functions by ^stric laws or divine origination and relation of classes, tend 
to bo forgotten, Iwt this is not so much duo to religious protests as to the arising of 
now political and economic conditions in which the system and even the principle of 
varpa-dharma, as understood by scriptural tradition, is found to be anachronistic. As 
noted before, even the religious reformers were primarily inspired by social, economic 
or national motives, and less ty religious, in their protest against the caste system. 
Thus, the trend of the protestant movements in all three periods was towards a 
democratisatlon In religion and In society. The new liberal ideas were preached in the 
language of the ccmaaon man and gave rise to mass movements. But the aim of the earlier 
reformers was neither to establish social nor political democracy but to establish the 
idea of religioius democracy. Social inequality does not militate against the equal 
rights of all to attain the sumsum bonxaB. In the saiM spirit, the ancient and medieval 
reformezm relaxed or rejected the asrama-dharma and allowed the pursuit of mok^a at any 
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period of life. In nodern life the asrama-dharnia can hardly Ije folloiied in any literal 
sense. Though it is claimed that the essential spirit of that dhartia is not absent, 
yet the organization of the institutions of education and family can hardly be said to 
follow either the letter or the spirit of that dharma. r3e that as it may, we have 
noted the trend towards liberalisation and equalisation in society resulting from the 
Hodain protestant movements also. Though many religious loaders either tacitly or ex- 
pressly cHsavowed interest in purely social or political activity, yet the end result of 
their efforts— combined with forces, economic and political— was to produce a conception 
of democracy more definitely political, social and economic in nature. 

In connection with this it might bo remembered that earlier protests against 
traditional religion were made by men of leligion— mystics, saints and philosophers who 
had renounced the world and whose primary interest was in leading men towards the higher 
life rather than in promoting happiness in this world, todera protestant reformers were 
not all necessarily men of religion, though all of them were highly religious in their 
approach to life, nor did they remain uninfluenced by the idea of physical and material 
well-being of man in this world. Their teaching gives evidence of insistence on the 
balance of spiritual and material ideals in society in the very spirit of the 
caturvarga. ^ 

The four great traditional values and their relation to each other were not 
seriously questioned by refoimiers of the past. Dharma might bo defined by them less 
arf-tualistically or sacramentally, but it is still subordinated to the goal of imjksa. 

The relative relation of the purusartfaas tended to be changed in modem timss. The 
refommirs though accepting mok^a as the highest end concentrated their attention on 
dharma, their aim being to give it a new content to enabxLe it to guide man in a modem 
society. They attempted to moralise dharma according to new ideas and gave a psycho- 
logical, ethical and functional interpretation of varnasrama-dharma without reference 
to the Sastms. A double resxilt followed — the ideal of mokga tended to recede in the 

1. e. g. , Vivekanand declares that he does not believe in a Qod who cannot give hia 
bread here, giving him eternal bliss in heaven} Ranade and Ram Mohan Roy appreciate 
laaterial progress and prosperity in this world. 

2. Brahma-dhsonaa and interpretations of var^srama by Qayanand, Vivekanand, Gandhi and 
others. 
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backf^round aiid on thn othar jad dhansn was conceived more i.ndivi dualistically, inter- 
nail/ and ethically as the duty of the tndivid'ml In any existing society. Even tradi- 
tionally, Jliurra;! in itr. wider oonnotition of law and justice is not fi*«e from political 
and economic implications (as in tho conceptions of Raja:''!‘iar!na or /irthasastra) , yet the 
sjodam trend x/as to subordinate or, at least, to link it to politico-economic values 
and activities, j’brion,’;]; the trivarga, artha and kana are now no longer subordinated to 
dhanaa as in the traditional scale. Rather, kama in the sense of individual and social 
well-being and artha as the material means to it, sssum? greater importance, men- 
tioned earlier, the earlier movements neither aimed at nor resulted in a separation of 
religion an''" social life i. e,, dhama in subordination to moksa remained the regulator 
of life. The sKsdem protest, arising as it did under criticism of social institutions 
and practices sanctioned by traditional religion, perforce, had to separate religion 
from the deficiencies of the social system In order to rebut that criticism. This 
divorce led bo the iralegation of dharma to the category of a "private affair," Earlier, 
reference has been made to the secular approach xAth its reliance on state-legislation. 
This reduces the initiative smd scope of traditional dharma in public affairs, oi; we 
might say, that it prevents dhaznaa from being the supreme cohesive force in society, 
which it once was. 

Concluding Remarks 

This chapter may be concluded with certain remarks about the present position 
of traditicaial religion. Tho strenuous efforts of modem religious and social refora- 
ejrs have brought about a change in the outer structure of religion by way of ridding It 
of the most pernicious practices, and such changes have not failed to affect its inner 
aspects also. Insistence on tho sepamtion of changing social institutions, forms, 
customs and personal lavs from religion has made it possible to affirm the in- 
destructibility of its spiritual truths. There Is no mwuiimity about these truths but 
modem thinkers are engaged in the task of examining and reinterpreting such truths, 

Ckie view is that the very heart of tii® Hindu tradition is constituted by its philosophy 
and more specially the Vedanta philosophyj that tho different forms of Vedihta typify 
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different stages of spiritual growth and therefore teachers and schools of whatever 
sect— iiaiva, Yaisnava, Salcta or Sraarta—have as the basis of their system the three 
Prasthanas of Vedanta. Vedanta derives its scriptural authority from the Jnana-Kianda of 

the brutis, its commentary is constituted Ijy the Gita and its organized philosophical 

1 

system is presented the Sariraka dhapya. And Hinduism, ancient or modem, is Imit 

2 

the application of Vedanta to the ethics, customs and creeds of the Indian people. 
Vedanta, then, is the enduring essence of Hindu tradition which i.s destined to stxrvive 
all transformations of customs and creeds as well as to mould and to inspire new forms 
of life and institutions. 

This view is assailed from different angles. The more general objection is that 

Hinduism is not to be equated to the philosophies which have become linked with it from 

time to time o. g,, the impersonalistic monism of the Upanisads or Advaita, atheistic 

metaphysics of certain dar^mas or the personalistic theism of Vedantic schools. Such 

philosophies are lacking in creative force, which alone can produce a living religion 

i. e., an organization of society or a cult or a nwral system. As a religion the Hindu 

system has proved far more serviceable than the philosophy, since it has seived as guide 

and comforter for the people as well as the basis of their philosophies. This linking 

has had a double effect. The Hindu system has proved a prison for the philosophies, 

since no spiritual worship was possible for them in the context of popular polytheistic 

idolatry. So-much-so that inspite of their high metaphysical and ethical principles 

they could not transcend the limitations of caste, the superstition and the "folly and 

filth" of the Hindu worship. Thus the "Hindu system proved stronger than philosophy and 

3 

stunted its natural growth in every direction." A somewhat similar objection with a 
different and more specific ei^hasis is to the effect that the essential aspect of 
religion is its outer form of worship, festivals, rituals etc., and the Hindu system is 
not to be aqiiated to the Vedanta philosophy, which is not a living faith but a mere 
metaphysics and a doctrine of liberation. Howevwr, both the inner and outer forms of 
religion are bound to go cm moulding the new society, the evolution of its social 

1. Vlvekanand, Complete Uorks, IV, 281* 

2. Ibid., V, 64. 

3. J. N. Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, p. 454. 
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institutions, customs and lavrs.^ 

It mi^ht be admitted that the cuter form of traditional religion or what may bo 
called practical religion is a very important factor to be considered in the context of 
the transitional phase through which India is passing and in view of the future Indian 
society envisaged by its thinkers and leaders; it might also be admitted that there is 
further scooe for the simplification, purification and beautificaticm of the outer 
structure of religion. J3ut the purpose of this thesis is to examine the claims made on 
behalf of Vedanta as the pMlosophy that is likely to satisfy the needs of man in a new 
type of society. 


1. K, M, i'aanikar, Hindu Society at Cross-roads, pp. 97, 100, 



CHAiTSR II 


THE VEEAHTA IffiilL 

Moksa-^stra 

—*" * " ■* r 

la Vedic circles the search for the highest was gradually directed from the 
outer world to inner spirituality. While the early Vedic people ainsed at "happy res- 
idence in heaven," all shades of Vedantic thought, in line with the general trend of 
Indian philosophy, with the exception of the Lokayatas, could be satisfied with nothing 
less than liberation from the sorrows of life. lioksa is freedom from all kinds of 
eiaery, dukhanivytti.^ As the science and aart of life, Vedtnta provides the knowledge 
and the method to reach that goal which a seeker may attain with the guidance of a 

teacher. It may be classed under the heads of the tattva i. e., the essential truth, 

2 

the hita i. s,, what is good for the soul and the piaru§artha i. e., the goal. " While 
recognising that from different aspects of his nature man seeks different ends the 
Vedfinta has consciously limited its scope to the fourth and final aim, salvation, there- 
fore, it is rightly designated as Mok^-^stra. The aim of philosophy is to evaluate 
phenomena to enable man to get out of bondage, otherwise it is vain, like the counting 
of sand.^ 

The Vedanta is in perfect agreement with the four Arya satyas of Gautama ^iddha. 
Its thinking and discussion revolves around them. That there is suffering due to the 
operatitMi of karma and transmigration, was enunciated clearly by the Sruti Frasthana of 
Vedanta. That ignorance is the cause of suffering is the very axiom from which the 

1. kapila-Sutra, I* >4,-- . _ . - . ^ - 

2. Ramanuja, Ved5nta-Deep, Intro, to Adhyaya III. 

3. cf., Vallabha, Sauijasha Grantho BOa-Bodha, 4, 7* I shall describe here the goal as 

conceived by menj the first three kinds of this set of men-conceived goals have been 
expounded at length in the Bharaasastra, A 3 rthailtstra and Kama^stra, for which 
reason I shall not say anything about them here— (except) for the foiarth kind i, e., 
that concerning salvation. ^ 

4. Jayatirtha, Tattva— Sankhyanat ty i^ryv'-r-rn-f / 
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¥«dantic search for knowledge starts, that suffering can be terminated is the Vedantic 
conclusion, described as fearlessness, immortality and bliss. That there is a way to 
end suffering is an indubitable certainty of Vedanta, which is fully occupied with the 
ways and means. Its ethico-religious philosophy stands on its analysis of the sources 
of human desires, which cause sorrow if frustrated. It concludes only with the attain- 
ment of the highest human good i. e., the removal of suffering in mok^a. 

As the orientation of Vedanta is towards a transcendent goal, therefore the 
ideal depicted by it is a super-mundane one. Whereas Bamanuja and Nimborka treat that 
ideal in a definitely eschatalogical sense, others, who admit the possibility of its 
attainment by man living in the body and world, still regard that ideal to be more than 
worldly. As a Moksa-^stra Vedfinta does not display keen interest in the social and 
physical sciences. It is neither concerned with political organizations nor with eco- 
nomic well-being nor is it a mere enquiry into natural and human phenomena for the 
satisfaction of curiosity. Its ideal man is neither social, political nor economic, 
but spiritual. It is in this capacity that its ideal exorcised a strong facinatlon for 
and gained the acceptance of all sections of people. 

Since the Vedanta is, confessedly, not a Hiarma-^stra it leaves the investiga- 
tion and interpretation of the rules of dharma, its nature and results, to the Puirva- 
Mimahsa. The latter pTOoeeds on the assumption of the reality and value of the mundane 
world as the arena for the performance of dharma, whereas the Vedanta or Uttara-Mimahss 
is concerned with the investigaticai of ultimate reality or Brahma, All schools accept 
dharma as a legitimate, though not the ultimate, ideal of man. They take for granted 
the world and its valiaes as depicted in dharma, but differ on the question of the role 
of dharma as a contributory factor towasrds the highest end. The greater or lesser scope 
they allow to dharma in their discipline may be regarded as an index of their greater or 
lesser interest in the mundane world. 

In the Upani^ads no one attitude on dhaz*ma Is to be found. In as much as house- 
holders, discharging the duties of their social stations, are depicted as also enquiring 
after Atman and Brahman, the %ani§ads hold no inconsistency between dharma or worldly 
i. cf., Chan, l^., V, 11, ii Br. IV, 1-4. 
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lif« and values and the search for the highest goal. It is specifically declared that 

both knowledge and one's own dharma is the antidote for the elemental soul's miserable 

condition.^ On the other hand, attainment of reality is also found incompatible with 

the world, its desires and activities* Or the modes of religious life (asrama-dharma) 

3 

lead not to Brahman and immortality, but to the lesser reward of dharma-loka. Hence, 
the way of dharma is not the way of moksa. 

The &i|rbi Prasthana of the Vedanta, however, takes the stand throughout that 
dharma and jhana are essentially correlated; life in the world, due discharge of one's 
own duty is perfectly compatible with the highest end. The command is never to give 

15 ) dharma in the world, ^ 

Similarly, the Brahma-Sutras take a positive view of dharma and discuss the 
scope of Ij^rama-dharma in the disciplinary process, Dharma has a dual function* 
serving as subeidiazy to the ideal of mok§a as well as a guide of duties in the varna 
and ai^rama systems. Duties of social life are obligatory on aH men regardless of 
whether their desire or purpose is moksa or not. 

Only in the Vodantic schools does the difference of attitude towards dharma 
become marked. On the theoretical plana doctrines range from the Advaitic position of 
absolute rejection of dharma with leferonce to moksa to the theistic position of accept- 
ance of dharma with reference to moksa* The discussion centres round tl» question of 
what constitutes the preliminary to the enquiry into Brahman. In interpreting the term 
"atha" or "then* in the opening sutra Sankara declares that Brahma- jijhasa does not 
presx:^poso understanding of acts of religiotis duty and can be engaged in without engag- 
ing in dharma-jijmsa, for the latter has transitory fruit of felicity depending upon 

performance of religious duties, and the former has for fruit eternal bliss not depend- 

7 8 

ing on perfosnnance. The followers of dharma suffer loss. The difference between 

il Maitrf Ipa., IV, 3. 

3 . Bp. Dpa., Ill, 5. 

3. Chan. l%>a., II, 23, 1. 

4. B. G., Ill, 19; mu, 45. 

5. B. G., mu, 48. 

6 . B. S., Ill, 4, 25ff. 

7 . S. B. <Mi B. S., I, 1, 1, p. iOff. 

8 . ibid.. Ill, 4, 20, p. 301. 
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dhanna and Brahma or moksa is that th« fonwir is an ideal something to he accomplished 
la the futxire while the latter is real and already accomplished fact. Complete di- 
chotomy between nature and results is the conclusion* 

Since the fruit (mok^a) results even from intuition of iJraiima there is not to be 
suspected even a trace of injunction in the ¥edantas. If there were, then there 
would result only one enquiry into dharma in sixteen chapters. And the separate 
commencement, "athato arahaa-Jijnasa," would not be intelligihle. Therefore, only 
because of the difference between dharma and Brahma there is difference between the 
enquiry into the two,^ 

Both artha and dharma are to be condemned, and for all classes of men desirous of mok^ 
turning away froa these is enjoined b7 scripture.^ The wise remembering his nature 
gives up his vaim, which is the cause of dharma, because of their incompatibility.^ 
Ati— varph.sramln is the one who has realized ly self— experience what he is taught by the 
Vedas and for a jh^i the use of dharma and Veda is like a small tank in a country 
flooded with water. ^ 

The Vaisnava Vedantins insist on renunciation of dharma only for one bound by 
laws of chastity (brahmacarya) but not for others 1. e., they adopt a much loss extreme 
position in regard to dharma. Ramanuja holds^ that knowledge is realized only through 
performance of dharma-prescribed works on the part of persons fulfilling all the 
enumerated conditions. Mere works produce non-penaanent results, but true knowledge 
arises from insight into nature of works without which true attitude of renunciation of 
works (sannyasa) cannot be reached.^ Hence Brahma— jijnasa comes only after limited 
nature of works is known through a systematic study of Rurva-Mlmahsa or dharma- jijnasa, 
Dharma is the inseparable means to attain spiritxjal consummation, nihsreyasi in itself, 
by its very natiire dharma is happiness, but when it reveals God to the devotee it is 
the way leading to the blissful goal,^ 

Other Vaisrmvacaryas follow the lead given by Raiaanuja in proving the necessity 
of dharma or duties in the world before the mind turns to mok^a. Rimbarka Insists on 

1. ' " Vivarana'''jRrameya' IX, XXXV. 

2. S. B. on Bp. I^)a*, II, A, 1. 

3. %adesa Satodrl, XV, 8j Jlvana-Jfakti-Viveka, I, 41-42. 

4. S. B. on B. G,, XVIII, 66. 

5. R. B. on B. 3., I, 1, 1, p. 18. 

6. ibdd., I, 1, 1, p, 147} I, 1, 2, p. 255, 

7. R, B. on B. G., IX, Z$ cf,, Vedanta Deep, II, 1, 1, 
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th« study* of the Veda, removal of doubts about results of karnta by* tho studj of Purva- 

Mimaiisa before Bmhma-jijhasa bef^ins.^ Vallabhacarya regards I\irva- aud Uttara- 

Miaansas ao one whole topic or manifestation of God in his tw qualities of kriya and 

JMna. Works prescribed by dhanua are both causes and effects of jnana. Of the three 

wjdes of spiidtual life the pusti-marga is the most superior); and it is dedication to 

God of mind, body, property, allowing nan to be free from worldly ties while living in 
2 

the world, Dharma is not to be neglected, but it must not be at the cost of worship 
3 

or seva. The latter alone is the true or Atma-dharma, idiile aH otiior dhannas are 
related to the body. Itolike all other Acaryas who agree that sannyasa or renunciation 
of dharma is prescribed by ^ruti, he did not consider it necessary in his pusti-aarga.^ 
The difference between the absolutists and thelsts can be understood by coapar- 
Ing their interpretations of the analogy, asvavat. ^ Sankara remarks that just as a 
horse is yoked to a chariot only and not to a plough so asramaodharma though useful in 
the earlier stages of knowledge is of no use in its later stages i. e., dhaiiaa is absent 
in moksa. Ramlnuja says that just as a horse carries the rider to the goal on condition 
that ho girds up his loins and takes the mount so knowledge leads to moksa provided it 
is st^plemented by arframa’-dharma i, e., it is a* necessary accessory to the goal. The 
other three Vaifnavacazyas, Hedhva, Niml^ka and Vallabha take the stand that the horse 
is useful on the road but not on entering the house, similarly dharma is useful as 
means, but not when the goal is reached. 

We may conclude that, theoretically, the Advaitin separates dharma frcai aok§a 

1. e., denies that life in the omndane world is a means to the attainment of the goal 
on doctrinal grounds and his Ideal man is vidhi-nl^dhatita. The thelsts see m antag- 
onism between the two and stand for a natural relation and transition from om to the 
other, fraotically, however, the difference is much less since both absolutists and 
theiats fully subscribed to the ancient tradition and its values. In fact, the Mvaltin 

Yedi^'te F&k jAta Saimaibha, I, 1, Ij Vedanta Kaustubha, III, 4, 27. 

2. bbakti Vardhinl Grantha, 2. 

3. ibid., 3, 6-7. 

4. Sannyasa-Slri^aya Grantha, 1-6: Renunciation is not desirable for karmayo^, only for 
bhaktl- and jnana-yogCs. But even for Havadha Uzakti it is not desirable since 
dharma is not a hindrance to it. 

5. B. S., in, 4, 26. 



is the champion of tha indrta tradition and as staixnch an npholdsi’ of dharna as tho 
Non-Advaitin. In ths spiritual disciplino of each thei'a is tho fu]J.»st scope jivsn to 
the operation of diiarwa 1. a., worldly and religious activities ani-l values are not 
neglected but regarded as stages in the development of spiritmlity. 


Saasara 


The attitude of Vedanta towards the world is sot in the lipani^ads. The chief 

feattire of saihsara is change and suffering. The individual is compared to a rotating 

wheel of many parts and conditions, eteamally in motion, or a liver of many streams 

and sources in the flood of fivefold miseiy; in this Bralima-whoel the soul flutters 

about thinking itself different from its mover. ^ 

Like the wave in the great river, there is no turning back of that which has pre- 
viously been done. Like the ocean tide, hard to keep back is the approach of one's 
death. Like a lame man — bound with fetters made of the fruit of good and evilj like 
the condition of one in prison— lacking independence} like the condition of one In 
tho realm of death— in a condition of great fear— intoxicated with moha (delusion); 
like one seized by an evil being rushing hither and thither; like esno bitten by a 
great snake— bitten by objects of sense; like gross darkness— the darkness of 
passion; like jugglery (indrajala)— consisting of illusion (maya-maya); like a dream 
falsely apparent; like the pith of a banana tree— msubstantial; like an actor— in 
temporary dress; like a painted scene— falsely delighting the inind.^ 

And wo see this whole decaying, as gnats, mosquitoes and the like, the grass, and the 

3 

trees that arise and peilsh. The individual's body is a conglomeration of maz^ loath- 
some materials, it is afflicted by many evil passions, and miseries of hunger, thirst, 
senility, death, disease arri sorrow.^ Jfen the elemental soul (Idiutatman), is filled 
and overcome by the dark (tamas) and passionate (lujas) qualities of nature.^ Oespond- 
ency arises from this— "In this cycle of existence what is tho good of enjoyment of 
desires, yien after a man has fed on them there is seen repeatedly iiis return here on 
earth?"^ 


In later Vedantic speotilation tho doctrine of tho three sources of misery and 
fivefold misery (klei^) was held as an axiom. 


^e. Opa., I, 4-6. 

2. Maitri Upa., IV, 2. 

3. ibid., I, 4. 

4. ibid., I, 3; III, 4. 

5. ef., ibid.. Ill, 5. 

4. ibid., I, 4, 
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1 

0 i. 0 ., the world is the cause of infinite pain, originating from self, from 

elemental beings and superhuman powers. We know that creation is full of grief from 

womb to death and the Lord is enquired into by those afflicted by the triad of pain. 

The suffering is broadly classified into five general types — nescience, egoism, attach- 

4 

3&ent and hatred, fear of death and subjection to the three gunas of tbrakrbi. bamsara 
is the tree whose seed is the dark quality of tamas, whose spitjut is Atma’s identifica- 
tion with individ\ial self, whose leaf is attachment, whose sap is karma, whose trunk is 

the body, whose vital airs are the branches, whose flowers are objects of sense and 

5 

whose fruit is the variety of suffering which binds jiva. 

The unsubstuntiality and transiency, no less than the ndsery of the world struck 

the philosophical mind of Vedanta. The difference in the degrees of pleasure and pain 

having for its antecedents embodied existence and for its cause difference of degree of 

merit and demerit of animated beings, liable to faults such as ignorance and the like, 

£ 

is wen known to be non-etemal, fleeting, changing nature of samsara. The finite is 
subject to destruction, being governed by the law of change, which nature is absent in 

7 

the infinite real. The conclusion is that attachment to the world epitomised by the 

8 

body opens the flood-gate of suffering. 

Vedanta explains the experience of individual existence, change, activity, pain 
and suffering as due to the body which represents the spirit's connection with noa- 
intelligent matter. The embodied soul (bhutatma) is afflicted by karma and the pairs 
of opposites, it is overcome by nature's qualities, failing to see its oneness with the 
Lord, full of desires and distractions it is in a stats of self-conceit (a'Wiimanatva). 

In thinking, "this is I* and “that is mine" he binds himselC with his self, as does a 
bird with a snare; being overoom by the fruits of his action, he enters a good or evil 
womb, so that his course is downward or i:q)ward and he wanders around. Similarly 

1. Baainuja, Vedaata-Tattva-Sara, pp. 52, 72. 

2. Vedanta Deep, IX, 1, 32. 

3. E. B. on B. S., I, 1, 1. 

4. Vallabha Sai^>radaya, Vedanta Hatna Manju^a, p. 43. 

9. Vlveka ChMSaani, 147; cf., S. B. on B. G., II, 10. 
i. S. B, on bI S., I, 1, 4, p. 27. 

7. S. B. on Chan. Upa., VIX, 23, 24; cf., Atmbodha, 1. 

8. of., Jivana*lfeiktl-7i7eka, II, 70. 

9. Maitrl III, 1-2. 
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the Gita declares^ that matter and spirit are without beginning, all modification and 
qualities are of nature which produces body and senses causing the spirit to enjoy all 
objects of nature of the three gunas. A-ttacteent to these qualities is the cause of 
birth in good and evil wombs. 

Avidya 

The Vedantacaryas are in general agreement in regard to their analysis of what 
constitutes bondage or the state in which the tmth about the nature of God and the self 
is hidden for the time being, either in reality or in appearance. Though this spiritiial 
ignorance, Avidya and Ajhana, is the diirect cause of bondage, according to all, they 
differ in their understanding of it. 

Gankara declares that as pervasive akasa is regarded as soiled by dust and smoke 
dxxe to superimposition, so unborn (ajata) Atman, without parts or forms or change ap- 
pears to be associated with misery and happiness. As the many forms, fimctions and 
names of akasa in common experience (vyavahara) are caused by upadhis, so is the case 
with Atman which is not affected. As clouds produced by the rays of sun manifest them- 
selves by hiding the sun so egotism arising in connection with Atman manifests itself 

~ 2 

Igr hiding the real character of Atman. The jiva affected by Avidya is conjoined to the 
body, senses, mind, intellect, objects and sensations.^ ftit this second nature of the 
individual soul, the aspect depending on the u^dhis, is not its real nature. So long 

5 

as it is not free from nescience in the fona of duality it remains an individual soul. 
Advaita xinderstands bondage to be due to Avidya only,^ and later thinkers developed a 
number of theories to esqplain the exact relation of Avidya or !&ya to jiva. Bondage is 

the function of the mind characterised by pleasure and pain arising from action and 

7 8 

enjoyment. But this bondage of self is an appearance only and not real. The reascai 

is that the scripture and the whole process of sadhana serves a purpose in bondage. 

ll B, G., XIII, 19-^ 

2. B. B. on Ma^dukya Karika, III, 1 and 8. 

3. Viveka Ghupma::^, 144. 

4 . S. B. on B. S., I, 4, 1. 

5. iMd., I, 3, 19. 
fi. iMd., Ill, 2, 29. 

7. livana-i^tl-^iveka, 13| cf., JEJpadeii^ Sahasri, III,4. 

8. Gau^pfida-KSrika, II, 32* ^ 
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Though dualists regard bondage and liberation to be areal conditions of the self, it 

1 

cannot exist in different states because that would make it non-eteamal. The exact 
parocess of Ixandage is as follows J 

The effort to remove pain is quite natural; all careatures • . • seek to avoid pain 
of eveary kind. But pain is there because the body is there. The body is the 
result of our past merit and demerit, which is due to our aright (vidhi) and wrong 
(niqedha) actions. Our actions proceed from our attachment and antipathy • • • • 

But our attachment and antipathy aaro due to our considering (quite falsely) certain 
things as good or evil * • • . If there were no duality nothing would appear as 
either good or evil. But this duality is due only to ignorance of self .... 
Happiness is the abiding natural state of self but it is covered, as it were, ty 
ignorance .... Ignoarance of the self is thus not only the Tiltimate cause of 
pain, but it is the only thing that prevents us farom realizing our tarue nataire,® 

The theists en^hasise kaarma as the chief explanation of the world-cycle, while 
the Advaitins hold that Avidya obscures reality and thus produces the endless process of 
saaasaara with pluarality or bhedajnana. Accoarding to Rananu^a, souls exist in essential 
nature, connected with matter as ambodied souls, due to nescience of good and evil works 

3 

falling to recognise tiieir own nature. Bondage springs from Ajnana in the form of eter 

A. 

nal staream of kaarma.^ Soul’s experiences of pleasure and pain are raot daze to its being 

5 

conjoined to body but due to its good and evil deeds. Himbarka agrees with Ramanuja 
that though one’s natuaral forro is ever present in bandhaaia and mok§a, in bondage it is 
subject to the nescience of kama and surrounded by matter in its causal and affected 
forms, tormented by various afflictions and deluded lay many false arguiaents, it is 

ft 

eternally fetteimd. The Lord is the source of creation, to iidiom all creatures are 
connected. He is the cause of bondage and liberation causing all to revolve in samsara 
ly His Maya. .Ajnana is not a world-principle but a quality of the jiva, who beiizg 
associated with begimingless chain of karma is natizrally blinded in his view of 
knowledge. Sorrow is due to attachment to things outside one’s owi self. This is 
the theory of karmatmaka AjSana like that of Hamnuja, since Nimbirka traces Avidya to 


1. B. G., XIII, 2. 

2. Hai)|teragya-Slddhi, chap. I, Intro. 

3. R, a. on B. S., I, 1, 1, p. 88. 

4. ibid., p. 147. 
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6. Vedanta Xaustubha, IV, 4, 27. 
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karma I’ather tisan Icdrsia to Avidya, as acco 3 rding to hia the ooul. ’s real attributes are 

concealed 0 / tiie states of wakintr and the rest, rciotod in kaiTna, meritorious or non~ 

1 

meritorious, aiid existent from ail eternity. 

ValJabiia declares that separation of jivas from God creates forgetfulners of 

ilutir original natxire and they are involved in samsara, the product of selfish imgina- 

tion and action. Thus ahamta (I-ness) and aamta (mine-ness) are the false relations 

2 

binding jiva in the web of life, Vidya and Avidya ordained by God affect the jivas, 
because of which tiiey suffer miseiy and littleness. Ignorance of oneself and the four- 
fold delusion resulting from the senses, body, vital energy and mind are the five forms 
of Avidya. Bound by these the souls go through the cycle of janma-maiana, Ajhana Is 
wrong attribution of quality to an entity to which it does not belong. Maya is cloud- 
ing of jiva*s intelligence, making him forget his identity with Brahma and regarding the 
world as independent of Elm, Madhva regards the Prakiiii of three gunas to be the myste- 
rious will of God,^ Avidya is a negative substance ^ich by God’s will veils the 

s 

natural intelligence of all. It is the false assumption of independence of jlva which 

~ 6 
by its two veils hides the nature of Jiva’s qualities as well as the nature of God, 

Vfipongly this Ajnana makes the Jiva think that buddhi, senses, bodies and their functions 
7 

are self-derived. From this follows the consciousness of happiness and misery, 
ragadve^a towards opposites and the cycle of samsara. Ajhana accrues to jiva by its 
joature. In general, the theists believe in the reality and validity of eabadied exist- 
ence and effort for deliverance, n; r 1 - ^ and both states of 

the soul as dependent on the will of the Supreme Lord, 


Siarma and Punarjanma 

Though there are doctrinal differences in regard to the cause of bondage, all 
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agree that the operation of samsara takes place according to the laws of karma and 
punar-janraa. The Upanisads lay down a clear enunciation of these laws. Karma deter- 
mines the nature of man, for according as one acts or conducts himself so does he be- 
cam. If an evil-doer he becomes evil, if a good-doer he becomes good,^ Karma is 
carried back into the inner aspect of will, "A person is made of desires only, as is 
his desire (kama), such is his resolve (kratu), as is his resolve, such the action 
(karya) he performs, and what action he performs into that he becomes changed 
(karman)." "Now, verily, a person consists of purpose (kratumaya). According to the 
purpose which a person has in this world, thus does he become on departing hence. So 

q 

let him foira for himself a correct purpose." Though in samsara man is bound by work 
and his freedom is limited by fruits of work being temporary, yet is he free to form 

4 

desires and purposes. The river of desires luns between the banks of good asad bad, 

5 

but by effort of will we can compel it to move in the direction of the good. The Gita 
sees most clearly that desire is more fundamental than action and that action in itself 
is not binding.® All actions being impelled by material parts of man, he is impelled 
to evil actions by the force of false desires, which are his great enemies, causing 

•t 

apiritml and moral degradation, suffering and death. 

Not only is the nature of the individual self determined by his karma but his 

fate of futiire relrf-rth. For where on 0 *s mind is attached~the inner self goes thereto 

8 

with action, being attached to it alone. Sntertainers of desire are bom here and there 

q 

according to their desire. The self chooses its foms of embodiment according to its 
oyn qualities and the quality of his acts.^® Whatever is one’s thinking (citta) there- 
with he enters into life. His life joined with Atman leads to \diatever world has been 

11 - 

fashioned in thought. The Gitakara is convinced that futirre destiny is determined 

1. Br. I?, 4,5. ■ 

2. ibid., IV, 4, 2. 

3. Chin. Ill, 14, 1; cf., Plato, Laws, 904c. 

4. Chan, Gpa., VIII, 1, 6. 
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11. Pra^na Gpa., Ill, 10. 
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Ijgr the desires for objects at death. The questicai is asked, "A man when cut down fay 

2 

death— from what root does he grow up?” The reply is that vidya and karma withdraw 
into the subtle body at death, lay hold of jiva— as the caterpillar coming to the end 
of a blade of grass in taking the next step draws itself together towards itj the body 

3 

and senses merge with the elements and only good and bad karmas are left to operate* 

The departure of the soul from hence and the return to earth is aided through- 
out by karma. The details of the process may differ but broadly there are three kinds 
of fates. The knowers go by the path of light (arcirmarga, devayana) to the world of 
Brahma never to return. The doers of karma or sacrifice, living in the grtoa, go by 
the path of smoke (dhumramarga, pitryhna) to the moon where their works being exhausted 
they return, by the residue of their karmas, by the path of the five fires to the 
world via space, air, ®ooke, mist, cloud, rain, rice, barley or vegetation and crea- 
tures; thus they cycle around.^ let a third type of soul passes into the being of 

7 

lower animals or plants. According to its deeds carried in the vestment of the subtle 
bo(fy (suksma sarira) the soul fares in the other world and the new life of pleasant or 

Q 

unpleasant birth. 

The broad fact of karma and transmigration underlies the speculations of the 

Gitg and the 3E^ahma<-Sutra. The implication of connecting the tvio is that karmia is 

the unmanifested future birth and rebirth is the manifestation of past karma. Higra- 

tion of the soul assisted by the two principles is eternal, for Vedlnta postulates the 

beginninglessness (anaditvam) of samsara as a necessary corollary of these tw. If 

the perpetuity of karma and jiva be not granted, or the question of the beginning of 

samsara were raised, there would follow the absurdity that souls are requited for what 

they have not done i, e., for no reason, or it say be that jiva is deprived of the 

T. B. G., vin, 6. 

Z, Bp. Upa., Ill, 9, 28. 

3. ibid., IV, 4, 2-4} III, 2, 13. 

4. ibid., 71, 2. 
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result of his good or bad karma. ^ The begiiminglessness of karma might also be traced 
to the beginniixglessness of the natui*e of jiva.^ Ved^ta denies that jiva is erer with- 
out a moral character tj’- showing the logical inadmissibility of the question of the 
beginning of karma and samsara. 

As to the question of free or controlled operation of the lav, Vedanta tends to 
take the position that the law is an impersonal one, operating by its own inner impetxis. 
But it is also declared that the Lord causes jiva to perform good or evil actions 

O A 

according to the fate He wishes to inflict upon it. The Gita denies that the Lord 
determines the doership or the doings of beings or even their contact with the fruits 
of actions, because it is nature which functions, though it is gxiided by God, And the 
Brahma-Sutra likewise denies the personal character of karma. The Lord is not subject 
to the charge of partiality and memilessness because in creating the world and its 
differences He is guided by karma. 

The Vedanta schools follow the general spirit of the three Prasthanas. Sankara 
declares^ that the accepted view of the Sntti, Smrti, leascstiing and tradition is that 
happiness and misery are outcomes of past works, the gods or God or time by no nteans 

upset the results of action which depends on requisite factors, and even if they did, 

would not have power to produce results i, e,, these factors are availiaries to work, 
hence our faith in the attainment of results is not shaken. As there is no fixity 

about the relative preeminence of past work, time, destiny and nature of things, karma 

is inscrutable, hence people are thrown into confusion about its most Important factor. 
As to the statement of the Eausitaki Upanisad, ^ ceirtainly the agent ship of jiva in the 
state of Avidya, founded on uptdhis, depends upon the Lord who makes him act according 
to efforts made by it, meritorious or otherwise, arranging favourable or opposite cir- 
cumstances. Though the activity is not indepwident the sotiL does act, the Lord causes 
it to act according to previous effort, but it acts itself. That the Lord has such 

"xl Vedinta 'Deep, 11,' 1, 35'/ S, B. and Slabarka Hha^yas on B, S., II, 1, 35. 

S. Madirra, BhaUuta-Tatparya-Nirnaya, XXII, 184-185. 
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4 . V, 14. 

5. II, 1, 34. 

4 . S. B. on Bp. Upa., I, 4, 10, pp. 163-164, 
f, vide S. B. on B. S., II, 3, 42-43. 
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regard for effort is knovna froa the purposefulness of vidhi-nlsedha in Sruti. Also if 
the Lord had no regard for previous effort then also aien’s ordinary effo3?ts will be 
purposeless. Even as rain^ helps seeds^ according to their respective qualities so God 
is the invarying condition whereby each person’s kanaa determines his growth. The in- 
equalities are due to papa and punyaf the Parjanya, giver of rain, is costmon cause of 
rice, barley and other plants and differences are due to the potentialities of seeds, 
even so God is the coMon cause of creation and difference is due to the deeds of jiva. 
This absolves God of partiality and cruelty but does not militate against His omni- 
potence, as when a master dispenses rewards in accordance with the services of servants 
he does not indeed cease to be master.^ 

Ramanuja argues that the self is provided with inner instruments of action and 
acts or does not act in accordance with its own wishes.^ The inner ruler proa^sts it 
only in so far as the volitional effort of the Individual soul is made, by granting 
permission and favour (anumati). The statenwnt of the Kausitaki applies to the 
devotees who are well-disposed and determined to be on God’s side or to please Himj 
them he blesses by giving the resolves which are virtuous and taste for actions which 
can win Himj others bent on displeasing Him He gives opposite fruit of vicious resolves 
and actions. Such is the dependence— independence of the soul i. e*, the soul desires 

and acts according to its free-will and God as inner controller gives the fruit accord- 

Ijxgly. Kimbarka agrees that from God alone arise "Uie fruits accruing to different indi- 
viduals in accordance with particular duties to vAiich they are entitled,^ and as in the 
case of mundane karma, tilling etc., Vedic works done by men in samsara are dependent 
on anotlM»r and do not bring about fruits independently, Ramanuja continues the argu- 
ment that the Lord is the operative cause in creation and the material cause is the 

potentialities (karma and samskara) of beings.^ Though He has full capacity to create 

1. ibid., II, 1, 34. 

2. S. on Chan, I%>a., VI, 3, 1 equates bija to three types of natiires, viz.,'i ■■ * ' . • 
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T. Ramanuja quotes Vi^j^u-Purffiga, I, 4, 51-52. 
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His creation is in accordance with soiaa rule i. e., paying due regard to the previous 
karma a accumulated hy jiva. Hence there can be no charge of partiality and cruelty.^ 
Madhva also regards jiva to be a real agent otherwise vidhi-nisedha would be groundless 
and also the sadhana, such as sravana etc* Jiva is a doer whose activity is derived 
firm God, who enables him to pursue action according to former life and deserts. Thus 
not only is God absolved from partiality and cruelty but karma is traced to the dis- 
tinctive nature of souls. This nature or swarupa yogyata is perfected by karma. 

Purpose of Saiisara 

The Vedantacaryas are agreed that repeated experience of the mxmdane world 
prepares man (adhikari) for the attainment of highest goal by producing in him vairagya 
or detachment, Nimbarka declares^ that the idea of the Sadhana-adhyaya is to generate 
dispassion by exhibiting the soul's going to and returning from heaven and the rest. 

The first quarter tries to generate strong feeling of disgust towards the mundane exist- 
ence by daaonstirating the imperfections of this world and the second quarter tries to 
generate yearning for Brahma by demonstrating His attributes. And just as the first 
quarter of the third adhyaya dealt with the relation of the soul in the waking state to 
elements and elementals for generating right discrimination, between soul and the non- 
soul and its relation to heaven and hell to create the feeling of dispasslcn for worldly 

objects, similarly to make the viveka and vairagya still stronger dream and the rest Is 

_ 8 

discussed to promote ti^ rise of devotion to Brahma. Bamanuja agrees that this neg- 
ative and positive purpose is present behind the depiction of samsara in as much as the 
first two adhyayas set forth the nature of Brahma and the last two the means of attain- 
nent. The third adhyaya is concerned with the enquiry into meditatitm, the motive of 
which is alKieme of desire for other things and desire for That Thing only; it points to 

1. Vedanta Beep, II, 1, 34. 

S. M^hva Bha$ya on B. S., II, 3, 33. 

S. ibid., II, 3, 41. , c - . 
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the imperfections of the individual soiil moving about in different wDrlds and the 

blessed character of arahiaa by which He is raised above all imperfections. Vallabha 

expresses tiiis idea in a somewhat different yayi the purpose of the Vairagyapada is to 

show the necessity of attaining another body to receive jnana. 14adhva says^ that the 

description of exits aind entrances or various phases of transmigration is to instil 

non-attachment. And only the process of sainsara provides for linga-sari3Pa etc. for 

jiva to xmfold himself. Thus God*s only purpose is to help exhaust its karma 

3 4 

and vasana by bhoga or experience of it. Sankara declares that though the individual 
souls com from the real they are not aware of this fact. But God never woailes in 
effecting moksa through migrations because His love for the self is that of a self to 
self aiiA not of a self to non-self. 

The Vedanta view of the empirical world has, thus, a definite purpose, Oct the 
OBpirical plane of effort and discipline i. e., on the ethical side, Vgdinta requires 
the help of karma and punarjanma as logical corollaries of the idea of salvation, im- 
mortality, bliss, fearlessness and unity. As a process of becoming and suffering 
samsara is meant to lead man to detachment from individuality. Individuation creates 
evil and evil is the cure of individuation. Vedanta, through these doctriiMs of kaima 
and punarjanma, provides retribution of evil, not by death, since that is incidental to 
plants, animals and good as well as evil men, but through a series of lives, during the 
course of which the reformation of the soul is also worked out. The conclusion might 
be that the motive of Vedantic eschatology as well as cosmology is more religious than 
scientific or speculative, ©volution is mainly the laifoldment of soxils, or preparation 
of mumuksus. 


World Reallty-Hareallty 

Though Vedmtins generally agree about the cause and the content of the mimdane 


world, its character as a process of becoming and suffering, they are deeply divided on 
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the question of the metaphysical status of the world. The absolutists find it to be a 

pattern factual but not real, while the t heists hold it to be both factual and real. 

iidvaita does not find any reason for believing in the reality of the evolu- 
tionaiy process. Though some beliere in creation as the manifestation of the super- 
human power of God and others regard it as illusion manifested hy God (svapnamaya), the 

1 

seeker after liberation has no interest in creatio^ The Upanisadic texts about crea- 
tion etc, purport to establish identity and only reiterate duality as a matter of 

ooiaaon experience, so thsy are to be understood metaphorically. If creation were real 
then scripture would not talk about unreality, hence imaginary creation has been given 
in order to understand non-duality. Nor do statements about the order of creation 
affect the omniscient, non-dual Lord, the cause, BSrahman, therefore, conflicts of cosmo- 

A 

logical stateiMnts do not matter greatly as scripture does not wish to teach creation. 
Nowhere is nan’s welfare (phala) said to depend on this, so such passages are subor- 

5 

dinated to those teaching Brahma* 

Citation is described for the purpose of teaching that effects are not really 

different from the cause^ e. g,, "being" ordinarily denotes that which is differentiated 

Igr name and form and "non-being" denotes the same previous to differentiation i* e,, 

Brahma In a secondary sense is called non-being previouis to origination of the world. 

MeiHi manifold names and forms of the Lord not manifested the transcendent nature of self 

would not be known; when manifested as boc^ and organs it is possible to know its 
7 

nature* For the wise do not regard the changes as vyatirikta from Brahman t«t as 

8 9 10 

means or indicative marks or as expressions of Brahman. 

Sankara takes pains to prove, as against the fo^cS.ra subjectivism, that the 

world is not dependent on the perceiving miiKi, or that the individtxal subject is not 
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t 

its maker. With regard to the manifold names and forms, mountains, rivers etc. no 

2 

soul apart from the Lord possesses the power of evolution. Nor is the world creation 
without support, for the self-luminous Atman Himself, tjy His own Iteya imagines the 
different objects. This is not nihilism because non-duality is established as the 
substratum. Brahman is not lanreal because ever unimaglned; as the rope is real even 
before the knowledge of the unreality of the snake. ^ The Madhyamikas say that phenom- 
ena are only illusions founded on nothing, but illusion must abide in soiMthing real and 

in the absence of the site no illusion can arise; even nothing stands in need at the 

5 

witness intelligence. Sankara insists as strongly as the theists that the existence 

6 7 

at the world is not independent of Brahma, and taken separately from it it is unreal. 

So long as the self is identified with the bo<^ so long the world ireality is 

8 

valid. Just as dreams appear to be true as long as one does not awake, so the 

identification of self with the bo(3y etc. and authenticity of sense-perceptions and the 

like, in the waking-state, continues as long as there is no self-knowledge,^ Nor does 

anyone think from the beginning that duality is false, ^ Since the world-complex is 

considered true prior to the arising of jnana, there is no reason why secular and 

religious activity (vyavaharartham) should not continue undisturbed.^ ”We do not 

maintain the existence of things different from Brahma in highest knowledge. Nor do we 

deny validity, for the ignorant, of actions with factors and results while the relative 

namarupa samsara exists. Therefore, scriptural or conventional outlook depends entire^ 

12 

ly on knowledge or ignorance. Hence there is no contradiction between themi' Belief 

in reality of objects does not contradict the final perception of non-dual Atman as the 

S. B. on B, S., II, 2, 28; cf,, PaScadasi, IV, 34r Mental function is necessary to 
establish existence of external world, because it assumes shape to discover the 
object so the object must be in existence. 

2. S. B. on B. S., II, 4, 20, 

3. Ifipdukya KSrika, II, 12. 

4. ibid., n, 33, 

5. PaficadaM, VI, 75-76. ^ , 
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alxrsre causality and diaality depends vqjon belief in existence. Adyaita does not 

conflict vith Dvaita because the latter is its effect. Though appearing ultimte for 

the deluded it is not so for the Advaitin, For people in Avidya, multiplicity of 

change is the only reality. Not only is it possible for the naaarupa aamsara to exist, 

but its existence is essential for achievement of human purpose. 

Mere absence of the external world will not produce a knowledge of Mvitiya Brahman, 
Since in pralaya duality is gone and with it guru and Sastra, no knowledge is 
possiKLe, Therefore, i^ara’s creation is not antagonistic but a means of Advaita- 
jhana. lira's mental creation of duality nay be independent of Sastra, and to be 
given up, or in accordance with it i. e., argument and analysis of Ved^ta to be 
practiced until unreality of duality is establishod.^ 

Thus Advaita makes three levels of objective existence. Thero are imaginary 

objects called alika or asat such as sky-lotus, hare's horns. These being without 

ir 

ground (adhisthSaa) do not function in the practical sphere.^ There are other tllusoiy 

objects, having pratibhasika existence, such as snake imagined in the rope or silver in 

the shell, which are sometimes called asat. They differ from the first because they 

fi 

have a permanent locus to sustain them. There aro, next, phenomenal objects, namarupa 
or vikaras having practical or vyavaharika existence. These also have a groixnd or cause 

7 

Into which they will tiltlraately merge. The last two kinds being inseparable from their 

8 

substrota are alike. There is no difference between illusory shell-silver and illusory 


things seen in a dream, only in the latter tha internal organs function independently 

of contact with external objects; nor is there difference between these two in ill\i~ 

sions and things perceived in waking-state. In all cases MSya effects the illusory 

projection of imreal things on the substrate of universal consciousness. 

/ o 

The vikaraa are called by Sahkara satya. It is only by knowing the truth of 
the five elements, pr^a, the organs, body etc, that the Truth of Brahman can be ascer- 
tained by eliminating of these lesser truths. The world reality in the ordinary 
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sense consists of the three aspects of sat, Jnana, karma derived from its sul^trate. 

2 

The nainarupa world is described as anirvacaniya or mithya, because it is different from 

3 

the tattva, Braiima, as well as from the atattva. This quality is oroduced ty AJnana 

4 

or Maya, It is the Raramesa-sakti by which the world is bom, neither noumenal nor 

phenomenal nor both, neither different nor non-diffei*ent nor both, neither partieled 

nor unparticled nor both, wonderful, undescrlbable. It is tho nation of God, saade by 

three gupas* The power of rajas causes extension (vik^epa), the essence of action ai^ 

modification of mind, and tamas envelopes (avrtti). Qsr pure sattva Atman is perceived, 

Miyi, is not non-existent, being experienced by all, nor existent, being capable of 

destruction, but something tuccha from the stand-point of ji'iana. It is described in 

three ways: in the highest state as tuccha, in logic as anirvacaniya, in vyavahara as 

satya. Thus the raithyatva of Maya as well as the world is due to the impossibility of 

defining the nature of either. If all learned men were to Join in investigating one 

entity out of the many in the world they are sxire to declaare their ignorance, hence the 

9 

wise regard Maya and the world as a magical performance. 

The anirvacaniya sarasara is to be regarded as asat only when compared with para- 
10 

marthika satta itself. What is meant is that Just as dream phenomena are found unreal 
on waking, so waking phenomena would be found unreal on attaining turlya, Etream and 
waking are similar, but differ in the degree of reality because the former is contradic- 
ted (badhita) every day, while the latter only when Mula Avidya is destroyed by Jnana,^^ 
Sahkara postulates throe levels of existence differing in their degrees of uncontradict- 
ability (abadhyatva). Some later Advaitins postulated the extrema doctrine of two 

C Drg-Erpya-Ylveka, 20: "'vr i ' ■si ; - ''-‘f ■ ' 

2, S, B. on Taitti. Upa., II, 6: .-“-‘T'.' 
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leTels: 

If maintainer of three kinds of existence is asked whether duality is real or mreal, 
not the foimer, nor the latter, for how can sattva be thi^efold, let the twofold 
view is not contradictoiy of the older threefold view of existence. Ancient 
teachers . . . taught that the diml order depends on perception, but taught the 
threefold existence to satisfy the deluded vul^r. For although the esse of the 
aind is percipi, (there is) no contradiction in maintaining the practical as a third 
kind, if attention is had to these intermediate differences (between waking and 
dreaming) which the unphilosophical are pei^uaded of,^ 

The exact position is that however the world my appear in the realm of relativity in 
the absolute or metaphysical sense it is not real. 

Mvaitins advance evidence from scripture in support of their view of meta- 
physical falsity of the world. All modifications are known to be unreal according to 
the scriptiire which says they are words only. Sruti mentions names, fonas and actions, 
but they are interdependent like a painting and description of it, so the unreal world 

exists for the deluded intellect. If self alcne were reality, then by knowing it all 
4 

will be known? the assertion of one existence before creation, of Atman as Brahman, 

unity in sleep, the assertion of tattvamasi etc. means that there is no enjoining of 

5 

meditation on all things but that self alom is everything. Everything evolved out of 

- ~ A 

Atman is always Ataaan, Whore there is duality etc, means that the whole practical 
world exists only in the sphere of nescience, while the subsequent text declares that 

7 

the practical world vanishes in the sphere of true knowledge. 

Logic also in5>els us to the same conclusion. The waking objects being perceived 

(drs^atvat) as dreams are known to be unreal, form the ground (hetu) for the inference 

8 

that they are unreal. Since they do not exist either at the beginning or at the end 

(changeatolity or vyabhicara dar^anat), hence also not in the middle.^ The real is ever 

existent and the unreal is never existent, so self and ncai-self, real and unreal, are 

also distinct to the mind of jfiani, for vikaras like mirages are non-existent, false 

Xi RSEdiinand7''HddfcStal&ktavali, X, XI? cf., Baju, P. T,, Idealistic Thought of 
India, p. 79. 

T^)adesa Saha s ri, X^XI, 31 on Ghnn, Bpa, , VX, 1, 4—6, 
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jB^>p 0 arances. ^ Satya is defined as trikalabadhya and that is Brahma only. "According 
to a general principle of Vedanta nothing that is real can ever be annihilated, so 
nothing that is liable to annihilation has the right to be called real." let another 
argument is that experiences are elicited by external and internal stimuli because of 
the nat^^re of the self supporting it, but only the &jlf is svartha and not paraiiiha or 

•a 

dependent on Sabdadi. So, it alone is real, while the world being other-dependent is 
unreal. 

The two alternatives of Advaita ares either reality is realized in an experience 
of identity or not realized, in which case there is sustained manifestation of the mani- 
fold appearances. The latter state must give way before the former arises; but until 
that happens our conviction that empirical entities, pleasures and achievements are true 
will remain unshaken i. e., the conclusion of unreality is not inconsistent or irrecon- 
eilahle with ordinary experience. Nor does Advaita allow the ignoring of the practical 
world as long as empirical ego lasts. MithyAtva of the world is distinct from asat, 
but the world has no fuiidier reality ^art frcm its factual nature; though it coexists 
with anadi appearance, when the necessity of explaining it is no more, it is also no 
more and its appearance is no more. The insistence of Advaita that all plurality is 
lUusion is to be understood in a strictly transcendental sense. The purpose of postUr- 
latlng falsity of the world is a psychological one, viz., to produce a cezrtain attitude. 

The main argunwnt of Advaita doctrine of falsity of the world is not to establish 
the difference between the self and the aot-self, but the instilling of the feeling 
of disgust in the worldly affairs. The attachment to the world does not melt away 
so soon by determination of the transitoriness of the world, as by the knowledge of 
its falsity • • • hence the knowledge of difference ... should be assumed to be 
the chief means of release. This difference is only nominal, in as much as the 
whole world of not-self is false and consequently has no iiKiependent existence apart 
frraB the self,^ 

Vaisnava Vedanta strongly repudiates the doctrine of world-falsity and takes its 
stand on the metaphysical reality of the world, Bamanuja argues that there is no proof 


1. S. B. on B, G., II, 16. 
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of \mdlffea?entiated substar^^e foxind in Sabda, pratyakaa and anumana, nor is mere being 

ever revealed by oerceoticai, hence plurality is not unreal; its reality is not to be 

denied evon in pa.ssaF:es where differences are said to vanish, nor is everything differ- 

ent from knowledge false since the world is manifestation of %^hma. God by his own 

power, knowledge and consciousness creats the world. His Maya permeated by three gunas 

produces marvellous effects, but signifies no falsity.^ The Mayavin is one who produces 

real effects on another’s imagination. Maya worics to veil true nature of Bhagavan and 

lures men to find pleasure in itself. Hence all the world bewitched by Maya fails to 

recognise God. Advaita interprets Sruti-text on Maya as meaning production of jiva 

and IsVara in abhasa or mere reflection of Brahma, but Ramanuja interprets it as false 

reasoning (hetvatiiaaa, dharmabhasa) . Thus “t^aya produces tte error iiiat body is 

soul ... soul is self-dependent ... that He (Lord) is an effect, has another as 

basis and is conditioned by Maya. Unreal Maya cannot give rise to Brahman with ti» 

nature of bliss, even in sport, *for none tut persons not in their right mind would take 

pleasure in an unreal play, carried on by means of implements unreal and known ty them 

7 

to be unreal and in the consciousness, itself unreal, of such a play.” 

No pramapa proves that the phenomenal world *^prehended by perception is false. 

Perception apprehends padartha and ;^stra is concerned with fora of Brahma, methods of 

worship and fruits of His grace. Sastra and pearception are both real pramanas. If 

everything is unreal it cannot be reasonably held that all can he known vhm the One is 

known for the simple reason that there is no *all'’ to know; the assertion is tenable in 

9 

case that "all" has reality of its own by having the One for its soul* Nor can it be 
said that the words, "sarvam khalu idam Brahma," are really intended to make known the 
B£m-exlstence or falsity of all but Brahma, for that is opposed to "janmadasya yatah" 
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2. R. B. on B. G., IV, 6, 
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and injtmction to meditate on the Saguna.^ Nor Is there any soundness in the argument 
that the effect is false because owing to Its being perceived and its being perishable 
it cannot be defined as either leal or unreal. For a thing being perceived and its 
being perishable does not prove its falseness, only its non-permanence,® Advaita 
defines mithya as having the same locus (adhlkarana) as that of its negation and that 
its negation is for all three times, but to prove it false it must be shown to be sub- 
lated with reference to that veiy place and time in connection with which it is per- 
coived and not with reference to others. Iforeover, Advaita admits practical reality 
(vyavahara) of water-pots and cloth and other mundane objects but the essentially false 
like the niukta-sukti is not susceptible to use in practical life,^ Sor can there b® 
Instruction etc. accompanied by perception of duality by one whose original ignorance 
and its effects have been destroyed by intuition of Advitiya Atman; there can be no per- 
sistence of the negated after revelation of time knowledge.^ 

Ramanuja admits that nature does not possess an existence like that of Brahma 
because she Is not uniform, as shown by its changefulness, perpetual modification. For 
the purpose of generating dispassion from worldly objects "false" and other metaphoilcal 
terms are applied to nature and its effects like sleep-experience and water of the 
mirage, which are metaphorically described as "non-existent" since they appear and dis— 
appefxrj but "what the Advaita asserts as failse because it is perceived and later de- 
stroyed (in its foimi), not described as sat or asat, does not prove that effects axe 

6 

false but rather that they are impermanent," 

Nimbaika takes the stand that there are three kinds of reality, distingtiished 
as sentient, non-sentient and Brahma; the object to be enquired into (Brahma), the 
enquirer (sentient) and Maya (non-sentient) consisting of three guijas, the original 
cause of nescience and bondage. All cognitions of objects as well as the trinity 

1. Vedanta Tattva Sara, p, 79. 

2. R. B, on B. S., II, 1, 15, p. 446. 

3. ibid. 

4. Vedanta Tattva Sara, p, 34. 
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(trinipa) are real,^ but jiva and acit are parts of Brahman, inhering in Him in creation 
and dissolution, ne-ror cut off,^ hence they are paratantra and not svatantra, and cap- 
able of achieving practical purposes. As to the Simti atateraent that enquiry into Che 
results in knowledge of all, that is not due to nor^-existence of the all tat due to the 
sentient and non-sentient being different in nature from Brahman, yet non-different 

4 

tacauae they have their existence and activity under His control. 

Vallabha holds^ the mateilal world to be the effect of Brahma, a forai or 
Bwari^af-dhanna of God generated out of His sat aspect. The jivas are generated out of 
His sat and cit aspects and both are leal. This prapanca or cosmos is the woidc of God 
Himself^ and is to be distinguished from unreal samsara caused fay Avidya of jiva, which 
causes the mundane distinction of "mine** and **thine." The world is never false tat our 
buddhi creates false notions which may be regarded as intermediate creations 

— 17 

(antaraliki). The scriptural texts teach only absence of distinction between Brahma 
and the prapanca tat not the illusory character of the latter. If falsity were true 
than salvation would become as unreal as the dream elephant. Hor is it proper to say 
that illusory character is taught in order to destroy ignorance, because that can be 
d<me by a proper exposition of Vidya and Avidya. And in the Puraijas the illusory 
character is postulated in order to create a sense of detachment, for when the universe 
and body are spoken of as mental states that induces a state of vairagya.^^ 

12 

Madhva argues that there are two orders of reality, swatantra and paratantra. 

The infinite reality is in the finite and the latter is subject (adhinatva) to the 
sovereignty (adhipatya) of the former. Both the eternal and non-etemal (swabhava, 
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ji’sm, padartha, kala, kriya) asre ordained l£vara*s Fivefold differences exist 

betvoen jivas and jadas and Brahman, on the one hand, and mutually among jivas and jadas 

themselves, on the otherj "this scheme of pancabheda is not illusory as it is cognised 

2 

by God, maintained and controlled by Him, for there can be no illusion for God." 

The solution of the problem of how to rise out of misery is not provided by the 

supposition of the unreality of that condition. If the world were tmraal it would not 

affect anyone adversely or favourably, but man's imperfections and limitations are felt 

3 

to be real by the inmost self and never proved falsa within his own experience. If 
the intuition of pleasures and pains by saksi is doubted as illusory then the decision 
on reality or experience of Atman would be open to doubt, and there would be no finality 
in truth-determination in any sphere of life. If Advaita agrees with the self-validity 
of knowledge then this implies reality of the objective world in its spatio-tei^oral 
setting,^ 

Though, even for Madhva, world is a lesser reality than Brahma, still it is an 
object of knowledge or prameya, hence satya aiKJ abadhya. This nature is not inconsist- 
ent with its dependence and non-absolute nature. If a thing exists of its own satta, 
if it has a function as pravrtti and knowledge or pramiti, it is real and such reality 
belongs to the world in a paratantra way. World experience is sometimes likened in 
scriptures to dreams etc, not on account of its factual unreality, but in virtue of its 
impermanent and changing character and its dependent natxrre. Brahman is known as rtam 
because it remains always in the same state, what Is changing is anztam i. e,, vib^iakta 
or separative and vikarin or changing, but not unreal for reality is existence at soae- 

7 

time and not for all time. 

The iruti statemant that all is known through one means that one alone is the 
cause and not that others are false. How could knowledge of false things be derived 
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from knowledge of truth. Knowledge of one leads to tliat of many becatise of the pre- 
eminence of one or similarity of nature, or one being the cause etc. Upanisads do not 

support raithyatva because knowledge of the one produces knowledge of the many and (ioes 
2 

not anntil them. Also, "if the world had been produced it would, without doubt, coioe 
to an end, therefore this universe is from everlasting and fivefold and it is not no.n- 
existent because not mere illusion,® i, e,, beginninglessness proves etemality, hence 
reality of the world. 

Madhva rejects the Advaita distinction of mithya and asat. "This areply is about 
as wise as the procedure of the carter who will lose his head rather than pay a hundred 
pieces of money, but will at once give five score; for falsity and non-existence are 
synonymous.® Anirvacaniyata cannot be artificially distinguished from non-existence.^ 
The world, far from being false, is real in ti» same sense as Brahma.^ 


All the Bhasyakaras, except Madhva, hold Brahma to be both the efficient and 
material cause (abhinnanimittopadanakaranavada) ^ in order to explain the Sruti statement 
that all this is Brahman. He alone holds belief in only the instrumental causality of 

O 

fitrahman. All agree that God creates the world in sport, as is seen in the examples of 
recreation of princes or sport of kings or the effortless activity of inhalation and 
exhalaticaa, Theists are in agreement with the absolutists in rejecting the subjectivism 
of the Buddhists. I&aanuja follows® Sankara’s criticism aaad Nimbarka borrows^ freely 

from Sankara and others. Madhva agrees with Ramanuja that knowledge implies the 

IP * 

reality of both subject and object and Vallaliiia arepeats"*^ Sankara’s arguments. A11 are 


also agreed that the world is real for all practical purposes. However, as against the 
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Adralta equation of the world with dreams and illusoiy phenomena, Ramanuja makes dreams 
and waking world eqtially real creations of the Lord, Nimharka concurs that these are 
•woaadorfiil creations" of the Lord. VallalAia makes the world a real creaticai of the 
sij^reme and the dream an unreal creation of the individual soul. And Madhva makes even 
the dream creation a real work of the supreme soul caused by His mere will (mayamatram) • 
Inspite of the divergence on the term "mithya," theists ag3ree with the Mvaitins that 
the world is not as real as Brahma. To mistake the temporal as independent of the 
eternal is to be caught in Maya. Samsara with its perpetual pixicess of change, its 
character of transiency gives rise to the conception of Maya, the feeling of vanity of 
life.^ But the transiency does not prevent a pattern, a rule of law in the world, 
fheistic position of factuality but dependent reality of the world comes close to the 
Advaita position of factuality (sarvanubhava-siddha, sarvaloka-pratyaksa) but ultimate 
unreality. 

Moral Life in the World 

Vedanta takes for granted a social life of morality and piety as the essential 
e<»idition for search of the real self. The gods are unwilling to allow man to withdraw 
ftxM. the sphere of social morality.^ The foundation of the individual and social scheme 
of life was laid down in the Upanisadic period, and was given the religious sanction, as 
the natural discipline for attainment of the highest end. The divisions of fflan*s 
natural life are analogous to religious sacrifices.^ His whole life, ell its activities 
are to be lived in a consecrated spiilt. life was divided into three airamas or 
periods of spiritiaal labour, each with its own discipline. The householder’s life is 
to be governed l^r the rule of sacrifice, charity, study of the Vedas, the vahsqtrastha’ s 
life bgr the rule of austerity and the student’s life by the stxa^y of Brahmavidya and 

c 

chaste living in the household of a teacher. One who had concluded his study was to 
iik.ter life, discharge social duties by founding a family, by bringing up virtuous sons, 
i. S. Hadhakrishnan, The Brahma Sutra, p. 135ff. 

8. cf., S. B. on Bp. Upa., I, IV, ID* I&n oi^ht not to break from society until he has 
discharged his duties and gained its goodwill, so to speak, 

8, vide Chaiu l%)a.. Ill, 16. 

4» vide ibid,. III, 17, 1-3, 

8. ibid., II, 31, 1. 
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■fagr continuinfr the practice of study and concentraticai on the real self and ty practicing 
noa-injury to creatures. Social life could be lived at its best ify iiot neglecting truth 
and virtue or welfare and prosperity. All this is to be combined xdth proper establish* 
Bent of social relationship between superiors and inferiors, for i^verence for elders 
is a virtue equivalent to respect for gods, and worship of God is not possible while 

3 

neglecting social duties. 

4 

The foizrth stage of life was actually above natural social divisions, and the 

5 

very fulfilment of life’s goal, but was accepted in later Vedanta as the *penultiiaate" 
preparatory stage for moksa. Beferences to it are foimd even in the earliest Upanisads.® 
This symmetrically complete system of dharma was accepted by Vectotic tradi- 
tionalists unquestioningly. The Gita requires man to live in the world fully, to sub- 
seribe to general and specific aniles of morality laid down by Law-givers and tradition. 

The faithfiil, sincere, selfless dischaige of social duties is to be regarded as tnie 
7 

worship. Even death in the discharge of duty brings blessedness, and it is preferable 

8 

to another’s duty. It is for the reestablishment an a firm footing of declining dharma 
that God comes to the world again and again, for He is the cireator and pervader of the 

9 

wrld and society and their functioning. There is a strong plea for the preservation 

of dharma or social and moral life, ^dthout which the human race suffers greviously.^ 

The Brahma-Sutia also insists on the performance of dharma as a part of sadhana for 

Bokfa, though only men of the dvija class qualify for instruction in Brahmavidya.^^ 

Though pure men not belonging to any asrama can, by religious works alone, qualify for 

the highest knowledge, yet life in the discharge of social duties is much st;Q)erior to 

life without dharma.^ Vedanta does not allow for coercim in this matter, but there is 

X. Taitti. Upa., I, 11, 1. 

2* cf., ibid., I, 11, 2. 

3, Ramsyfiooa, II, 30, 33* How shall wo seek to please the Divine who is not within reach. 

when we neglect father, mother, teacher, who are with us. 

4* Sve. IJpa., VI, 21* Aty&^rami. 

5. Chaa. II, 31, 1* Bmhmastha. 

6. Br. l^a., IV, 4, 22 and 23i IH, 5, 1; Mund. Upa., Ill, 26. 

T. B. G., mil, 46. 

S. B. G., Ill, 35. 

9. B. G., rv, 7-8 and 13. 

10. B. G., I, 40-44, 

11. B, S., I, 3, 25-39. 

is, 8. S., Ill, 4, 36-38, 39. 
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perfect freedom to pursue worldly ends or to renounce them at the call of spirit, so 
man is roquiroci to enter the specifically spiritual path after much deliberation and to 
pursue it with serious and single-minded devotion. He must not fall to live up to the 
duties of his social position in life, nor can there be any retrogression, but only 

progression, in the individual's social life and morality, on pain of being excluded 

1 

txvm the goal of beatitude, 

Vedanta adopts the position that though transcendentally man is one vrlth God, 
empirically he is separated frcan his divine essence, as well as from other beings, IXia 
to the admixture of material (Prakrtic) elements his nature is overcome by abundance of 
inferior qualities of rajas and taaas, the dynamic element causing pain and the static 
tending towards ignorance and obstruction of the aauiifestation of Jfiana and anand. His 
personality anist be purified by morality, Vedanta praises dhanna as a law which by its 
power enables the weaker to control the sti^onger because it is truth itself. But it is 

not regarded as a mere code of ccmdixst to ensure and preserve social stability and well- 
being, nor is it the code of morality or law of a human or divine law-giver, who regards 
social prosperity to be his end, nor even is it valued because its ritualistic duties 
are producers of religious merit leading to heaven (Purva-Mimaasa). Vedanta, in fact, 
jiegards such natural and si?3eraatural pleasures and powers resulting from dharna to be 
olxitacles, hence to be strictly eschewed by the mumuksu. The essential value of social 
and moral life in the world lies in the developsient of the sattva guna in man's nature, 
by which alone he can be tmited with his true natarre, 

Advaita Vedanta though excluding dharma from moksa gives it its due value in the 
mmdane sphere, operating on the basis of the idea of duality,^ It does not try to 
force anyone into higher knowledge or to dissuade anyone from social life unless he is 
ready for the knowledge of non-duality,^ Sankara denies that man living in the phenom- 
enal world can, for any reason, give up his social and religious duties,^ Ho goes 
farther and allows that, indijrectly, social and moral life may help in the attainment of 

£ cf,, B. S., Ill, 4, 40 and 42-43. 

2. Bp. Hpa,, I, 4, 14. 

«. cf., S. B. on Br. Bpa., V, 1, p. 807ff. 

4 * cf., S. B, on B. 3,, II, 1, 14. 

S. ibid.. Ill, 4, 19. 
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the hijjhftst good, because only by enjoyment of dbanna and its results can man be 
convinced of the inferior nature of that good compared to luoksa. So long as man finds 
no supo:*tcr cauj-;e dhanna practiced in a non-attached spirit loads to the gods, practiced 
in a mixed way it loads to the position of men, and practiced in an inferior way i. e., 
mixed with irregular practices, it leads to lower creatures, in the process of samsara.'* 
The very nature of worldly life is transformed when man's attention is turned from 
worldliness to spirituality, or when dharma is no longer combined with egoisn (ahamkara) 
and attachment (kama).'’ Thus moral and social life far from being a cause of bondage 
is converted into means of moksa.^ 

The Vaisnava Vedantins bold that moral life is not only necessary from the 
mmdane stand-point but that dharma and highest knowledge must continue to co-exist 

5 

until the very end. All duties connected with different conditions of life are to be 
discharged, because they directly help towards the achievement of vidya, as their 
performer is not overcome by passions, but enjoys innsa* content and peace.® Neglect of 
sooio^oral life is a great obstacle to spiritual discipline and salvation. And one 
must have performed these duties in a previous life or the present one in order to 

7 

attain the goal. 

Ethical Virtues 

The socio-noral-religious life of Vedanta is characterised by certain moral 
virtues. From the point of view of rigorism viirtue is apt to bo re^rded solely in the 
light of an acquired faculty of resistance to iaclinaticsis. Vedantic ethics reepaires 
man to regulate and to rise above his natural inclinations, but this struggJ.e is not an 

atnd in itself, nor is the quality valuable merely becaaise it is an outcome of such a 

struggle. From a more utilitarian point of view virtue may be regarded as an intell- 
igent weighing and regulation of natural inclination with a view to attainment of 

U S. B. on B, G., mil, 41. 

2. S. B. on Minduiya KSrika, IV, 76. 

3. S. B. on B, G., mil, 44-45. 

4 . Madhusudana's Tika on S. B. on B. G., XVIII, 56. 

5. R. B. on B. G,, XVIII, 5, 45-46; Vallabha, aiakti-Viveka-IMrya-A.^raya Garantha, 16. 

«. B. B. on B. S., I, 1, 1, p. 16; III, 4, 32-33. 

T. Vedanta Kaustubha, III, 4, 38. 
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greatest pleasure. But Vedanta believes that there is a qualitative difference between 
the mind set on the life of self-pleasing and the fixed identification of will with a 
goal of permanent and impersonal value. Certainly, Vedantic virtue is transformation 
or "conversion" of the natural inclinations, Mt it is that quality of character which 
secures that the life and actions of man should be controlled the idea of the whole— 
the complete (purna) or the infinite (bhuman). 

It is also necessary to keep in mind the Vedantic ethos or the moral habitudes 
of thought ani action, the atmosphere in which its best Mpresentatives live aid the 
functions they seek to fulfil in the world i, e., attainment of self or release, in 
order to understand the full significance of the virtues admired by it. 

The virtues of Vedantic discipline have a civic and social character, as well 
as an individual and spiritual one. Conflict between individual and social welfare is 
avoided by the graduated scheme of life and virtues and duties incidental to each stage. 
Vedmta also does not accept the classification of self- and other-regarding or egoistic 
and altruistic virtues, for, in fact, there is no virtue which relates exclusively 
either to the self or to the other. Any list of Vedantic virtues, therefore, contains 
virtues which have a special bearing on the individual's inner developront as wall as 
others lAiich have a greater bearing on social and external life. The two types of 
virtues are distinguishable but not separabl® in Vedanta. Nor can it be said that the 
former type have precedence over the latter, for the perfection of subjective virtues 
is dependent on the perfection of objective and social virttws and vice-versa, as a 
study of any list of virtues will prove. Howevw, Vedanta does not enquire into either 
social life or its virtues for their own sake, but as subservient to the spirittaal goal. 
Therefore, it regaarda them as religious rathar than individual or social virtues, thcfugh 
their individual and social reference is perfectly apparent. 

The G^jani^ads teach the foundational virtues of self-control, charity and coa- 

1 

passion, into which Prajapati instructed gods, men and demons. Since men may be class- 
ified according to their vices as well as virtues, this may be regarded as a lesson to 
wm who are naturally unruly, avaricious or cruel. Men's greatest enemies axa lust, 

!• Br. Upa., V, 2, 1-3, 
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1 

gvmd and anger, and without developmont of counteracting -virtues nei-ther indiiridual 

nor social life can be eni-ianced. Both the content and the spirit of charity are reg- 
2 

ulated. The best gifts are not mateilal and tangible but intangibls inner -virtues, 
since austerity, alms-gi-ving, uprlgfa-tness, harmlessness, truthfulness are the real 
gifts for good and religious laen. As to the manner of giving— one is required to give 

3 

with fai-th, plenty, modesty, fear and sympa-thy, 

4 

The vices which are destmxctive of social order are to be avoided, Hlsappro- 
priatlcan of preperty, interference with the right of life of good men, or self- 
indulgence of o-ther kinds is punished by spiritual degradation. And a realm trm from 
-thieves, misers, licentious, ia?)iouE and unchaste men is an ideal society. 

With the sacrificial fires linking man to the whole universe amd -virtues rela- 
ting to humanity^ are combined other virtues of the inner self. Among -them highest 
place is given -to law and truth, for truth alone conquers in the world and outside. 

Ctaly the true path leads to ultimate truth. The very initiation of man into Innenaost 

8 9 

doctrines has -to be supported ly the truthfulness of heart. Tnith is the charactoris- 

-tie quality of the superior man.^ 

All later Vedanta schools accepted -the ethical virtues of the Yoga philosophy^ 
and Gi-fca-Sastra, called dharmapuga, as necessary parts of -the discipline. Synspatfay and 
identity of feelings with others, compassion for miseries, complacency at the sight of 
virtue and the sacrifice inciden-tal -to its practice and indifference to the vices in 
society— these are to be read -together with the wisdom declared in the Gi-ta."^ Absence 
of pride, modesty which does not proclaim its own virtues and iimoc«ace, non-in juay, 
patience and forgiveness which is unaffected by the injuaries received, service of the 

X' B, G. , XV, 21* The three gates -to hell, 

2. Chan. Dpa., Ill, 17, 4. 

3. Taltti. %a., I, 11, 3. 

4 . vide Chan. Upa., V, 10, 9. 

5. ibid., V, 11, 5. 

fi. Taitti. Upa., I, 9* Manusa. 

7. toad. Bpa., Ill, 1, 6. 

8. Sve. %a., V, 6i Guhyam. Also Chsn. I^., Ill, 52 1 Guhyam adedam. 

9. t^a.. Ill, 9, 23. 

10. vMe Chan. ^a.,. IV, 4, 4-5, r, . . 

12. S. B. and R. B. on B. G., XIII, 7-11. 
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teacher, pirrit/ of body and inner self combined with concentiration of effort on tho 
spiritual goal, self-control of body and senses, nori-attachsent to objects and evils of 
aaiiEara, non-attachaent to social relation, constant oqtuuiirait/ undisturbed by ovex*- 
dell{jht or despondency. L'evotion to God and solitary life away from tho xmonlightenod 
results in constancy of so If -(knowledge and perception of trutii. Even for the least 
spiritual path non-ennity for friend and foe, good-will to all, clemency or tenderness 
for suffering, non-selfishness of body and senses, patience and ccaitentmexit with life’s 
lot is essential.^ 

The Gita is never tired of reiteratixxg the necessity for cultivating beliavioiax 
and disposition of the ethically highest type, called the divine nature,^ Fearlesaiess, 
purity of inner orgaxi devoid of docoption, knowledge of what is taught by the teacher 
and scripture by one-pointed concentration of yoga* The sattvika nature is to be con- 
stantly cultivated by charity, ccantrol, woi^iiip, study, austerity, uprightness, bami- 
lessness, truth not unpleasant, non-anger, renunciation, serenity, coaipassion to crea- 
tures, absence of covetousness and fickleness, energy, forgiveness, fortitude, and 

absence of hatred and pride. The giving of harmlessness to all creatiares is tbe prime 

3 

ccaidltion of the apprehension of self. 

All these virtues, negative and positive, are to be practiced together, for they 
constitute the conduct and disposition habitual to the perfect riian of Vedanta. Hence 
they are means for the aspirant, to be constantly practiced.^ -li. - . r’: '- i 'JP' ■- ! '• 

hr-x'? 

In the virtuous dispositim of character certain main traits are to be discern- 
ed, The whole self without reference or reservation must go into the proposed object 
and find its satisfaction therein. Virtue is integrity— .the interest be energetic 
and persistent. Endurance threugh discouragement, good and ill tests the vigour of 

1. H. B. on 3. br«, XXX, X3— 19* 

2. B. G., X7I, 1-3, 

3. Maitri Upa., VI, 8. 

4. cf., S. B. on G., II, 55 j For everywhere in spiritual science the very charac- 
teristic attributes of successful yogi are being advocated as means for attaining 
that stage. Tbe means which by effort lead to the end later become the attsl-butas 
of tho yogi. Also XIV, 26, 

5. Nilakahtha Eba§ya on B. G., XII, 20. 
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Interest in the good, and the interest must be pure, sincere and single-minded. Each 
one of these traits is to be discovered in the virtuous character which Vedantic dis- 
cipline must cultivate. 

The Vedantic ethos enables us to understand the significance of the cardinal 
virtues supported by it, lAke the Platonic treatment of types of virtues representing 
the different yet related aspects of human nature, viz., feeling, will and intelligence, 
the Vedanta also requires the virtues of self-control, fearlessness, truth and com- 
passion. But whereas Plato sets forth the cardinal virtues of temperance, courage, 
wisdom and justice as primarily qualities of society, Vedanta treats them as primarily 
qualities of the individual. Yet another difference is that while HLato makes justice 
or harmony or proportion the regulating principle of all others phenomenally, the 
Vedantic virtues of individual and social life are to be sublimated into a super- 
aa^iilcal state of jnana. 

Self-control and fearlessness are the negative and positive sides of the vir- 
tuous disposition. Self-control in the widest sense being resistance to all temptations 
of pleasures and evil passions, positively involves cultivation of purity and innocence 
(yama-aiyama, i^ama-dama). Fearlessness in its widest sense being resistance to all fear 
of suffering and pain on loss of pleasure, positively involves cultivation of equanimity 
(dvandvatita, aama dukha-sukha). Both together constitute all typos of opposition to 
temptations of human life. A wise choice of the conduct to be followed depends upon the 
ability to discilninate the tioith (viveka). Truth is the entrance and the path which 
leads to the goal. And these three together constitute the three cardinal virtues of 
the individual in Vedanta. 

Compassion relates to the individual's relations with his fellows in a deeper 
sense than the other three. It appears in all its negative and positive aspects and 
shadings in Vedanta, for with the injunction to practice haimlessness, noa-angor, noa- 
aalice, there is the consaand to cultivate foi^veness, goodwill, charity, sympati^r. 
Ckmipasslon epitcmdses the spirit of justice in Its highest sense in Vedanta. 

If virtue be tmderstood as the ideal relation of part and whole, then in 
ViKiantie phraseology It is the disposition and conduct of man by which his discernment 
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of highest good (parama purusartha) is expressed. Vedanta, no less than Plato, holds 
wisdom or jnana to be the source of all virtue. 

The Religious Spiilt in Vedanta 

If religion be regarded as the revelation of ultimate reality to man as his 
most precious experience then Vedanta ceinnot be separated from religion, because its 
central problem is the visicti of God and man's ascent to Him. l-lan feels his utter 
dependence on that reality and this is the essence of piety in religion. 

The Upanisads exhibit a strmg religious piety and faith. Without insistence 
on a particular belief about the nature of the Deity, the seers revealed to the qual- 
ified seekers their religious experiences. Of worship and ritual, of religious 
organization and priests directing religious ceremonies there is a minimum of mention. 

Of images of gods and temples, of holy places of pilgrimage there is no mention at all. 
Religion is constituted spiritual experience alone. 

According to the difference of temperaments and methods adopted the sages have 
different experiences of reality. But they do not quarrel about their different objects 
of meditation or intuition because man goes to the world of the god he worships and 
meditates upon, and they are manifestations of one reality.^ The Divine is experienced 
in two ways according to the approach employed. The via negative makes out Brahma to 
be beyond all rational knowledge, but realized in a state of spirituality. This is the 
nisprapafica reality above all things in the world, physical or mental,^ However, 
reality is not left hidden behind negative terms only. The positive phase is the 
apprehension of the Absolute as a creative urge. He is the object of worship, "thou" 
or Personal Being, approached by worship and prayer. He is the highest embodiment of 

all human virtues and the very condition of iiie existence of all things or the 
„ 3 

saprapanca reality immanent in the world. Nothing can exist apart from this being who 
Is the origin, existence, end and inner controller of all things.^ These two approaches 
are inseparable in the Dpanisads and are present in differoat degrees in all Vedanta. 

Xi vide Mait^ Dpa. , IV, 5-6. 

2. vide Upa., V, 7j By. I^a., Ill, 14, 26} IV, 2, 4. 

3. Chan, Upa., Ill, 14} ^e. H^a., IV, 11-14. 

4 . Man^u. Upa., V, 6} Kausi. %a.. Ill, 8. 
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The abstract nature of the Absolute is raodified and supplemented by the personaliatic 
touch, and the anthropomorphic bent of the personalistic conception is modified and 
supplemented by mystic intuiticn of the identity of reality and man in the impersonal- 
istic idea. The first approach emphasises jnana and the second vorship and devotion, 
but in both the religious quest must end in experience of the Divine. 

The synthesising and harmonising approach of the Gita results in a closer union 
of the two,^ The question of the relative merits of the formless and formed Brahma is 
raised and the answer is that though the unmanifested is the goal of aspiration yet 

2 

worship of the matnifast is efficacious and the easier method of achieving that goal. 
While propounding the truth of the identity of Atman and Brahman the Gita transforms 
the impersonal attilbuteless reality into the Supreme God, furusottama. The Brahma- 
Sutra discusses the many aspects and methods of meditation (upAsana) in its Sadhana- 
adby&ya but nowhere specifically raises the question of the nature of God as personal 
or impersonal, formless or formed. 

The question of the nature of God assumed a controversial form among the 
fedantacaryas and their followers. The difference was hinted at even in the ^ruti 
Prasthana, which declares that Brahma is that which is not expressed, but by which 
speech is expressed and not what people here adore. The Advaitins make this the basis 
of distinct! cn between two aspects of reality— Brahma which is beyond logic and appre- 
hended in jfiana and Iwara the highest object of devotion of the religious spirit. 
Brahma is apprehended as limited by conditions owing to evolution of multiplicity of 
namarupa and also as free from these. The two ways of worship are viewing of Brahma 

as scaaething different in upasana, dependent on the view of the worshipper and realiza- 

5 

tion of Brahma as one^s self, which is dependent on Brahma itself i. e., vastutantra. 

But seers of difference between the two aspects are in danger of losing their goal. 

'i!, ' 'cf'., S. K.' '^iWlkar, Vedinta Philosophy, I, 21-22: The outstanding achievemmt of 
the Gita was the alliance of Advaita and Idiakti, knowledge and faith. 

2. B. G., XII, Ij VII, l-7j m, 2-8. 

3. Sena %a., I, 5. 

4. S. B. on B. S., I, 1, 11. 

5. S. & on ^na Bpa., Ill, 1* Also Mund. Dpa,, II, 1, 3: 

■’•HI,. . ^ vR'tV £.■; i ; 

4. S. B. Taltti. B^a., II, 7s nV'H' >2 ?,i ,.'.!?• 
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8«i1jher in netaphyaics nor in the philosophy of sadhana does f^ankara allow any other 
reality than Bralina. 

The distinction of the two aspects corresponds to the Advaita distinction of 

yyavahara and paaramartha. In the former the distinction of worshipper and worshipped 

remainsj as wave, foam, bubbles and other modifications of sea-water are sometimes in 

separation or in combination, so the enjoying personality and the enjoyed object do not 

1 

pass into each other. Dpasana does not require the removal of the character of self 

as actor as does the Advaita e3q>erience. Upasana is an action or ritual and such 

peraonalistic meditation allows the free conception of many cognitions and attributes 
2 

of reality* He makes a special effort to prove the Highest Lord to be the cause of 

3 ^ 

Crtation. He contends against the materialists and atheists that Sruti nowhere de- 
clares the non-existeace of God as it declares the non-existence of earth, in reality. 

To the objection that prohibition is only with regard to what is naturally done or 
known, and Isvara is not so naturally an object of knowledge or action, hence there 
Ciinnot be any prohibitory passages, he 3PQplie8 that the idea of God is natural to man, 
eo it is necessary for scripture to declare this natural tendency as true or false, and 
nowhere is the idea of God denied. Similarly, no text declares that God does not award 
fruit of karma. 

But in the practical and religious sphere Isvara is viewed as the immanent 

cause of world modifications^ and this is a one-sided, hence false view of realityj^ 

the transcendent reality remains unaffected through these modifications. Finite things 

do lead to direct discernment of the supreme as their absolute source; Brahma is the 

7 

substance of all things and so beycmd thaa by three-quarters. 

While insisting that there are not two realities tut only one viewed as an 

object of meditation or as jfiana, l^ahkara admits that the results of the two views are 

X. 3. H* on H. 3*, IX, 1, 13 1 ' 

2, ibid.. Ill, 3, Intro.; I, 3, 33. 

8. ibid., I, 1, 2. 

4. ild-d., I, 1, 20 1 ; 

5. ibi<|,, II|, 1, 14* <11 srr.,^ ■•’-15 ’ .743" ,=ji.T ■ ■ • — - -■ i , 

•#, ibid., II, 1 , V'--' — of>- v rf'ii 77--. r- •- j 

f, ibid,. III, 3, 22, 



difforent. Ai? lorj; as Orahr'a Is vf.eved tbrcu^h the categories of devotion, object ci* 

devotion arid devotee (upasya-upasaka-bhava) jiva reaps different rewards, viz. , 

abhyudaya, kaxnapliala, krama Eulcti, accordinj^; to devotion being directed to different 

qimlities of the Lord.^ The highest medhHticai of the lord is tliat in \ihich He is tmder- 

stood as the very self and not as a separate object or identical with symbols of 
2 

worship. One desirous of release should not engage in fruitless dispute about Isvara, 

but the disciples are necessarily at different levels. Instead of folloving the course 

of practice in vogue aiaong the ignora:it it is preferable to have the scriptural action, 

better than that is the form of personal worship and impersonal worship is the best of 
3 

all. Worship is essential for cleardrig the internal organs, but from perscsialistic 

4 

worsiiip only 3rahaa-loka results. 

5 

The Advaitin ^ll 30 apprehends God us personal. Even the aukta laay perfora 

s 

worship. Several stages of i3i5>erfQct reaHaation have to bo passed before the soul 
wakens to truth. i>me devotees not of sharp intellect shrink from the unmanlfest 

7 

Brahmaj for them tlie wise allow meditations. Or for some who are not spiritually 

advanced or belong to no asrama® the development is only possible through path of 

a 

meditation, religious works, propitiation of the Sagupa. However, at the highest stag© 
man must forsake the inccmplete and defective conceptions and dlBciplinos.^ The Saguna 
ideal is inadequate in paraaartha but only by following it the disciple rises above his 
natural imperfections, hence it is not valueless, the theoretical doetrin® of 
abhinnanimittopadanakaranavada of Idvara and by the practical lead of the leaders of 
Advaita siddhanta the personalistic conception of God was given a place in the spiritual 
discipline, as a necessary step towards the highest impersonalistic ezperieaKje. 

But the Vai^qava VeMntins were dissatisfied with what seemed to them half- 

i; Mcada^, ?I, 206-209. 

2. 3. B. on B. S,, IV, 1, 3. 

3. Pttticada^i, IX, 12U 

4. S. B, on B. S., IV, 3, 7j I, 3, ISj also Madhusudana, Siddhanta Hindu, IV, 4, 22. 

5. S. 3. on B. G.,^ Intp.} 3CVIII, 67. 

7 . 3. 3. on %a., IV, 42-43} cf., S. B. on Chan. Upa., VIII, 1, 1} I, 6, 6. 

8. 3, S., Ill, 4, 35. 

9. Mcadasi, IX, 54. 

10. 0 . g,, Sankara* a prayer to ^iva to be forgiven his three sins* forgetting God*8 oan 
presence, thinking of what la beyond thought, praying to what is beyond words. 
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hearteci acceptance of the supren® being. The 7 regarded the Advaita acceptance of 
pancayatana in the smarta tradition aa no more than a ccaitradictory, illogical accc»anioda- 
tion, since Isvara is an illusor 7 phenomenon in Advaita, Lord only of the vyavaharilca 
sphere, which is nltiiaately transcended. The ccsnception of the Nirgupa is irreconcil- 
able with the religions spirit, which requires an ultimate distinction of a real devotee 
and object of devotion. Claiming an equal right to interpret the three ibrasthanas in 
their own way^ they expressed their humanising tendency in importing into them ti® con- 
ception of a compassionate, loving God, the ruler of cit and aclt, as ultimately real.^ 
Not only are God and souls similar (sadharmyata) as both are persons, but they must be 
distinct also. The theists charge Advaita with nihilism and atheism,^ though it replies 
that it does not deny God, but only denies anything other than God.^ 

The conception of the Nirguna as a 3reality higher than the God of worship and 
meditation was the thelst target of attack. Ramanuja declares categorically that 
reality as unqualified cannot be proved, since aU proofs (of consciousness, speech, 
perception or inference) are based on the assumption of some qualified character.^ 

God's nature is known through the scripture, so fti is not indefinable. According to 
Madhva indefinability only means that complete knowledge of God is difficult to acquire, 
as the supreme transcends our perception.® The theists reject the Advaita procedure of 
giving precedence to the Nirguna-texts, and cancelling the Sagopa-texts bjr the alleged 
strength of the former. They insist on reading both together* the Sagupa as the 
positive and the Nirgupa as the negative descriptions of the nature of God.^ The 


1. S. B, on B. S., I, 3, 19, concedes that other 7edAntins,>! - \ •, differ on the 

most important question of separateness of the soul. 

2. of.. Max ffiiller. Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 189* Ramanuja could give back 
not only one's ovaa soul but a personal God to his followesrs. 

3. Apu VyAkhyana, II, 2, 29* :rrr, .-r: i 

4* 3. B. on B. S., IV, 1, 3* 5 "*^* ■ * ■ ■* 

5. R. B. on 3. S., I, 1, 1, pp. 39—45* 

5. Bharata-Tatparya-Nirpaya, I, 1, 5; III, 2, 23. 

7. of,, Nyayamrta, II, 4-5* Summiary of arguments for greater weight of Saguna-texts* 
Sagupa^texts being prescriptive are stronger than proscriptive Nirgupa-textsj th^ 
are to be taken literally (niravaka^a) while Hirgupa?“texts are meant only to deny 
material and Mpirlcal attrtbwtes (traigupya-aisedte) j expressely mentioned 
attributes cannot be negated by negative texts having csnly general scope; positive 
texts are logicaliy more self-consistent than self-contiradictory Nlrgupai-texts* the 
former are the sustainers (upajivya) of the latter being more specific entaaerations 
(vii^efa vidhayaka), hence more powerful. 
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1 

Vedanta sutras aay be interpreted without making the distinction of lower Isvara of 
vyavaiiara and higher drahma of paramartha. There is no distinction between God in his 
transceiident essence apprehended in direct intuition (darsana, safc^ara, aparoksa) and 
God as grasped by the mind in His cosmic aspect as object of adoration. A moral meaning 
can be given to the negative jtidgment as denying all evil qualities, imperfections to 
God (Ramanuja) or 5rahna is described both in His static aspect of tiranscendence and 
dynamic aspect of immanence (Nimbarka) or God inspite of being the creator is not Saguna 
because elements constituting His qualities cannot go against Him, or deprive Him of 
independence; freedom of God allows both Saguna and Nirguna conceptions (Vallabha) or 
the formlessness of Brahma is due to transcendence of and control of Ri^ikrti, and this 
is the very essfflice of sat, cit, anand (Madhva). As for the declaration^ that Brahma 
is the inexpressible and not the object of adoration, that is susceptible to another 
explanation, viz,, that it points out the difference of the knowledge of the supreme by 
those who understand God to be of limited nature and the tqsOL nature of Brahma as 
unlimited (R^anuja). 

The Nirguna conception allows no possibility of upasana, for how can the foia- 

3 

less be thought of, or be imaginarily endowed with qualities. Ctaly the believers of 
the Sagupa can regard Brahma as object of meditation, possessing numberless auspicious 
attributes, assuming many forms by Hia marvellous powers.^ The meditation must be on 

the goodness, mercifulness and all virtuous qualities of the Losrd,^ The highest type 

£ 

of meditation being on the Supreme Lord as the veiy self of the devotee. 

The theistic process of spiritual development begins with devotion to the 

7 

Personal God and ends with realization of the Supreme Lord, For them it r®aains a 
settled conclusion that th» Brahma to be known is the highest personality, free from all 
imperfections, endowed with all auspicious qualities of unsurpassable excellence, ruler 

U B. S., Ill, ' 2, 11-31* -r. , ■ 

2. Ksna I, 5. 

3. A^u Vyakhyana, 33b. 

4. Bdminuja, VaHabha, Nimbarka Bhapyas on B. S., Ill, 3. 

5. R. B. on B. S., Ill, 3, 13. 

6. R, B. cMa B. S., IV, 1, 3-6} Ramanuja, V 0 dintar.Sara. Ill, 3, 5} Vedanta Kaustubha, 

I, 3, 19. 

7. R, B. on B. S., I, 1, 12} I, 3, 19. 
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of alILp ant^agonistlc to evil, vlth true purposes, oimisciont, oanipotent, supremelj!^ 

aerclTul, from vfaom creation emanates,^ Kiis suprOTio being with infinite powers enters 

■?ario(us fftajgos of ovolntion of matter and hirings about manifestatim of things* The 

one God is not intuited aa mere ground (adhis'^hana) of superimposition of world-illusion, 

bat the real creator in theistic Vedanta. 

Or If it is said that cit, acit and Isvara existed in their subtle forms, there is 
no acntijority for holding that, beyond these three, there is a substance called 
BraJboaian* Biren if we accepted this, we haTe to investigate as to what is the srela- 
tlonship between them and Brahmaj the only answer can be that Brahman created these 
things « . • Bence Isvara is the one Banaianan*^ 

Search for Truth 

The direction in which Vedanta was to develop was indicated in the (jpaestion 
asked by many Upani^adic enquirers of their teachers* "Through uoierstanding of what, 
laray, does all this world become understood, Slr."^ That is the highest instruction ly 
which the imheard, the unperceived, the tinknoun becomes heard, perceived and known, as 
by knowing one clod of clay or one xmgget of gold or one iron-scissor, all things made 

5 

of these are known* Verily, with the seeiiag, with the hearkening, with the thiaaking, 

A 

with the inaderstanding of the soul this world-all is known. These questions and 

answers show clearly the desire to have the ■master key to tmlock the closed door of 

realilgr,* or the very "arch-type* of knowledge. Ho "prototype" of truth in the foim of 

iM plr lcal knowledge of physical and organic world, or even non-mupiiical knowledge about 

gpds and goddesses or eschatological knowledge of the soul’s journey from and to the 

vorld could satisfy* The Vedantic seers go beyond these truths to very reality itself, 

~ 7 

the real is the true. The "ativadi" is the man who speaks excellently of that 
truth alone* 

l&ua*S fundamental need Is to discover this truth, because without seeixig truth 

8 

or his own world nothing else can protect him from great sorrow. It is not so ntuch the 

1. B* B* on ^ '"S*,' !, 1-2','' P* ^^5 Vedanta PSrijata Saurabha, I, 1, 1* 

2 . H^dhva Bha^ya on B* S*, XI, 3, 11* 

3. Baminuja, Vedartha Samgraha, Intro*, p. 13. 

4* Ma94» Upa*, I, 1, 3. 

5* Oiuto* Bps*, VI, 1, 3^. 

6, Bpa*, II, 4, 5. 

f* CbsOi* Bpa*, VH, 14# 

8. Bf* Bpa*, I, 4, 15} III, 8, 10* 
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search Cor tinith-in-itself, for itf^ ova saV.e or eT«i for the laere satisfaction of 
inteilectuol cariosity, but aeirch c’ftsr truth Inspired T::?^ desire for eternal happiness, 
vhich coustituos the nature of Vediinia as a Ifolcsap-&stra. Bat truth mst not fail to 
satisfy oithor tho intellect or the spiritual noed of nan. It certainly gives the 
highest Joy ono poace, but that is the result of discovery of a truth which is free 
from all contradiction (abrdhya). It must be oonplete (pfurna), free frcaa defects 
(nirebsa), the raal object of Imowledge (jheya), the goal of effort (gaagra) as well aus 
the source of all other knowledge (guru). The dual aspect of Vedantic truth is sunaaed 
upt 

All Hindu phUosopiiy has a practical aim , . , to the Hindu mind, *tfae Truth shall 
make you free," otherwise thei^ is no virtue in it. They all seek the truth not 
beoanse of its abstract interest but because in soma sense or tho other they think 
that a realiaation of Truth about man *8 place in the universe and Ms destiny will 
solve all aan*s prohlema, free him from the troubles of life , , , in short, bring 
him to the Supreme Brahman,^ 

But the liberating power of truth depends entirely upon the extent of its appro- 
priation by man through the psirsuit of a pattern of conduct of mind and body, Fliat 
there is an an^ry into the cense of being and beccaiing resulting in opisteaaological, 
ontological and cosmological knowledge. Than follows a life of moral piirtfication to 
prepare a fit meditm for revelation of truth, through renunciation, pxxrity, meditation 
and devotion. The end is in the form of mystic yearning for union (auauk^tva) with 
troth and bliss and the actuallsatlon of that experience Intuitively. Vedanta darsana 
is philosophical knowledge of truth strength^ied ly viveka and vairagya. It does not 
rest on tho mere light of dialectical argumentation {taika-dr^^i) but on spl^dtual 
vision (tatt^^b-dr^^). The philosophical method is that of discussion ajamg men who are 
free from passion,^ and the outcome of it is decision of truth (tattvaf-nirnaya). 

Two Knowledges 

The Vedanta distinguishes between higher and lower truths, Brahmavidya and the 
lower knowi^ige were both taught by Braiaaa, the worlcbmaker and protector to the first- 
bom, Atharvaa*^ MxaM expressed his dissatisfaction with the latter to Sanatkumari 

1, FranMln Sdgerton, ihA ^agavad-Gita, pp, 6-7, 

2, e, g,, Varadaraja defines vada as vitaragakatha. 

3, Hbnd. I^a«, I, 1, 1^, 
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I knov the Ya^xirveda, the Sama and 


the ancient 

lore, gra:«x, :S;nc7o™ror;o;;i;;:tr;-of;u«e. logic, ethice poinioe, 
of the gods, of sacred knowledge, 


iga, of eleB»ntal spirits, of weapons, astrono^, 
serpents and fine arts. I am like one knowing the words and not a owor o se 
.... ¥erily, whatever you have learned is only a name. 

All these sciences arise from the supreme cause, ^ hence they are manifestations of 


reality, but they are still lower as compared with the knowledge of the Urf^risbable. 
yithout the higher knowledge to ci*own it the lower knowledge of arts and sciences 
becomes a source of aelX-^sonceit, pride of leanaing, opiniatedness. These sciences 


are "intellectual gymnastics," mere piroducts of the mind (manomaya), for the ¥edas form 
the various parts of the person consisting of mindj being dualistlc and finite they 


are less than the complete and foundational truth. There is a distinction between 
learning and "enlightenment}" having learned all the books (Vedas) extant with all the 

available knowledge yet a man does not "know." 

Later Vedantins though differing about what constitute higher and lower truth 


agree that there is such a distinction. Sankara distinguishes the para and apara as 


knowledge of unity and knowledge arising from the acceptance of difference, respec- 
tively.^ Brahaavidya is the King cf Sciences,® or higher toouledge is of Baramatman, 
known only through the I^jani^ads, but not so much by assemblage of words as by mastering 
that knowledge after spurning all desires and approaching a guru. The lower knowledg 
is of Veda and VedMga dealing with the means and results of dharoa and adharma. Or 
the two might be distinguished as Brahma-knowledge and dharma-knowledge, the former 
aiming at aok?a and the latter at a variety of actions, prosperity in both worlds} this 
being less than the truth is called Avidya.® Parsvidya leads to saayagdari^ana or inana 
but others have only relative value, for good pronunciation, command of language, 
exegetlcal skill and learning generally is for delectation of the learned but iaok?a is 


1. Ohan. Bpa. , VXX, X. 

2. Bp. l^., II, 4, XO} IV, 5, 11. 

3. Chin. %>a., VI, 1, 

4. Taitti. Bpa., II, 3. 

5. I^de^a Sahasri, II, 40. 

6. S. B. on B. G-, H, 2. 

7. S. B. on HacL4* X# X, 5. 

S. ibid., I, 1, 4* * T i e. 

9. S. B. on B, S., I, 1, 1} I. 2» 21} I, 4, B. 
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not obtained l^jr such punc^ts.^ The higher knowledge is of identity with Nirguna 
Brahman, tut the lower is knowledge of Tjaguna. 

The theists also talk of the transition fron lower to higher knowledge. 

Rajnanuja declares that the lower knowledge from Vedas to the Dharma-Sastra is to be 
treated as laeans to the highest intuition, which is upasana or devout meditation of 
bhakti aresulting in direct perception of Highest Brahman.^ The distinction is of in- 
direct and direct perception of the same truth, which is the nature and qualities of 
Brahma. Madhva agrees that the whole of the scripture, without any division, is para 

3 

or apara according as it is or is not correlated to the Supreme Being. "Vidyas like 
Rg-Veda etc. are considered apara when they do not designate Vi^nu l«.t are only employed 
in a ritualistic sense, but these very sciaices become paravidya when they express the 

Lord Vimu."^ But if the individual soul were to perform work desiring to please the 

5 

Lord, even such work becomes paravidya. 

The Yai 9 nava Vedantins while rejecting the Advaita distinction of para and 
apara jMna as pointing to two different aspects of reality, the indeterminate Absolute 
of intxiition and the determinate being of meditation as well as the negation of the 
latter in the former knowledge i. e. , Kanna-Kap<ja in Brahma- jhana, are agreed with 
Advaita that the higher truth is more than «apirical, for unrelated to Bra hm a n all 
secular and religious learning is apara and a vain and useless burdm. They also agree 
that the lower knowledge is a preliminary for the attainment of the higher. Ctoly those 
who are learned in the scriptures qualify for instruction In Brahmavidya, in the 

s 

Ij^ianigads. The knowers of Brahman who declare that there are two knowledges also 
declare that the higher knowledge of non-sound Brahma is revealed only 1:y knowledge of 
the lower or sound Brahma.^ Even ^ajfikara admits that apara is not useless as Sruti 
provides meditations and particular results for sadhakas of different capacity. In 
lesser knowledge there are many phases, and this knowledge aims only to teach that 

ll Viveka Chudamani, 60 and 56, 

2. B. B. on B. S., Ill, 2, 23. 

3. Bhafya cm Mund. Upa,, 1> 1, 5. 

4. ef., iMd. 

5* i1^d«, I, 2, 1. 

6. Mun4> %a., I> 4. 

7. iteitri Una.. VI. 22. 
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Brahiaan alone is the tinaa self. 

All Vedantins accept that apara vidya comprises all ¥edas, Vedahgas and the 
extant sciences, but Mvaita looks down on them because they reveal an incomplete facet 
of reality, as against Vedanta- jhana which reveals complete reality. The theists do 
not distinguish between Veda and Vedanta, &rma- and Jnana-Kandas, Taking both as 
complementary to each other they distinguish the higher and lower on the basis of the 
use saade of the unified knowledge i, e,, Advaita emphasis is on the content of the two 
knowledges while the theists emphasise the use of the synthesised whole of knowledge. 

Empirical i&iowledge and Transcendental Experience 

Since t rath-determination (tattva-nirnaya) is for the sake of paramartha, 

Vedanta stresses limitation of discursive thought and the power of intiiition to attain 
that truth. The rational element consisting of logical deductions, analysis, consist- 
ency of thoiight and experience is inextricably mingled with the element of revelation 
and dogma, in which the speculations and intuitions of trath of ancient seers are elab- 
orated in new directions by interpretation, criticism, emphasis and alteration. All 
Vedantins apply the three criteria of scriptural support, logical consistency and 
intuitive certainty (^ruti, yukti, anul^ava) to their respective doctrines. The expe- 
rience which Vedanta appeals to is both sensuous and super sensuous. 

The Upanisads open with the statement that the knowledge of ultimate raality is 

not possible in any empirical sense. Unknowability is propounded in mary places, 

1 

Language and mind tiirn back from. it. The senses, speech and mind go not to it because 
it is other than the knoxm or the unknown.^ It is not obtained by instruction, In- 

3 

tellect or much learning, but it is known by him to wh<m self chooses to reveal itself, 

Ihiknowabillty is asserted because where knowledge is of a dual natxire oie hears, sees, 

smells, tastes, touches and knows everything, but where knowledge is not of the dual 

4 

nattare, not action, cause or effect, it is indescribablo. In tl:K> absence of duality 
there is no other to have sense perception, conception and understanding of 

1. Taitti."' Upa. , II, 4. 

2. Kena Upa., I, 3. 

3. Mu^d. Opa., Ill, 2, 3j Upa., II, 23. 

4. Maitri Upa., VI, 7. 
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1 2 
this. It is a unity in vhich speech grovs veary. Epistemoloj-lcally, technical 

knowledge is impossiblot how can the knower, the subject of all knowledge be made the 
3 

object? The self perceives all, but it cannot be known. The paradox of knowledge is 

stated in the Socratic spirit: it is conceived of by bi® by whom it is not conceived of. 
He by whom it is conceived of knows it not. It is not xaiderstood by those who {say 
they) understand it; it is understood by those who (say they) mder stand it not.^ 
Vodanta expressly admits the limitation of perception ana reason in regard to knowledge 
of God and self, and falls back not on the iiantian postulation of faith but on the non~ 
empirical source of direct experience. 

The Vedantacaryas admit a similar failure of epistemological sources of know- 
ledge in regard to the ultimate, while granting their validity within the field of 
experience, Sankara declares that no doctrine should bo adopted without full enquiry 
(avicarya) hy all powers within the roach of man, otherwise there is danger of missing 
the goal of bliss and incurring great injury,® Truth must be investigated,"^ but rea- 
soning not founded on true authoiity of scripture rests on individual opinion i, e., not 
having a proper foimdation, and for this reason man of most eminent intellect ccHitradict 
eacii other. Nor can logicians of past, present and future be called together to settle, 
by agreement, opinions on a particular matter. So reason must be subordinated to ^ruti, 
in as much as It helps to ascertain the meaning of contradictory passages in ^ruti.® 
like a sword *s keen edge when applied to rock, inference is dented whan used to crit- 
icise scripture and to say that inference is stronger than ^ruti is improper la'avado,® 
While discussing reasoning which proves the scriptural doctrine of Mvaita Sankara 
admits that Atma-jiiana is not a proposition to be proved or disproved by scientific 
tests. Thus, in supersensuous matters mere reliance on reason results in want of 

II ar. Hpa., II, 4, 14. 

2. Br. Upa., IV, 4, 20} cf.. Ill, 6, 1. 

3. ibid., II, 4, 14; cf.. Ill, 4, 2, 

4. ^ve. Upa., Ill, 19. 

5. Kena Opa., 11, 3; cf,, B. G., II, 69. 

6. S. B. B. S,, I, 1, 1j : 

7. IMd., I, 3, 8. ' 

8. ibid,, II, 1, 11 and 6} cf., S.^B, on Upa,, IV, 3, 22, 

9. BhSmati, II, 2, 37-38i J 

10. 8. 3. cai MSadukya ifixlka. III, 1, 
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release. 

The Vaisnavacaryas agree that with regard to God the Sutrakara rejects un- 
supported reasoning. Snityanugrahita tarka is proof in establishing Isvara, otherwise 
why should jijhasa or application of reason be started at all.^ Reason would not be 
able to prove the existence of God since it can always be countered by other reasons 

0. g., the theistic proofs are inconclusive while the aim of jijnasa is to have definite 

O 

knowledge about the object of enquiry. Ejy reasoning not even dharma is known, neither 

O 

can existence of Brahman be known. Ramajvma takes the stand that not by inference or 
perception, either internal, external or yogic, nor by inductive or deductive reasoning 
can Brahman be revealed,^ but all means of knowledge do stand in need of tarkaj scrip- 
tural authority does require the assistance of tarka to make understanding of dlmrma 
and Brahma possible.^ Similarly, Nimbarka and Vallabha affirm the inefficacy of tm- 
aided reasoning in respect of the revelation of God’s nature. 

All the Bhaigyakaras are unanimous that ^miti alone reveals the nature of 
Brahman, however they may differ in understanding that nature. The Brahma~Sutra states 
the position thus* only from the Vedas can Brahman be known, Sastra alone is authority 
for Brahman and has for its purpose only Brahman.® Since all other pramanas fail to 
prove reality the evidence of ^rati is evoked as final. Saiikara follows the Sutrakara 
and declares the Vedas alone as source of knowledge about truth beyond sense perception 
arKi mind. Scripture teaches the eternal, pure, free, intelligent nature of Brahman 
which is known dimly as the self of everyone, hence an enquiry into its nature is to be 
carried out.^ The true nature of the world-cause is too abstract to be known without 
help of scripture.^ Perfect knowledge depends upon the siddha vastu, has tt» mark of 
uniformity} the Veda which is eternal may be allowed to have for its object such a 

1. Hyayasudha, II, 1, 4. 

2. Ajju VyakhySna, 32. 

3. Madhva on B. S., I, 1, 3-4. 

4. R. S. on B* S. , I, 1, 3—4. 

5. ibid., II, 1, 4. 

6. B. S., 1, 1, 3-4. 

7. S. B. on B. 3., II, 3, 1} 3. B. on Taitti. Upa., I, 11. 

8. S. B. on B. 3., I, 1, i, p. 14ff. 

9. ibid., 11, 1, 11. 
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1 

firmly established thing. Siowlodge of the Ahsoltate as supreme bliss will not arise 

2 

unless th© relevant sayinrs of the druti com© to our help. Nor do these mahavakyas 

3 

need to be corrolx>rated by other pramanas in order to give rise to proper knowledge. 

Sastra as final authority for the self-pmved (svayamslddha) self serves to eliminate 

the superimpositicai (adhyaropapa) of attributes alien to the self, bit not as revealing 

4 

what iias been altogether unknown. 

The Vaisnavachryas agree that Sabda or authority alone can give truth. Thus, 
Hhmhnuja declares that scripture is the only evidence of the Absolute being the caiis© 
of the knowing self, which is the cause of knowing the Absolute since it is supeiv 
sens! bio j nor can inference for the Illation, the ocean etc. must have a maker because 
it is an effect like a water-pot, be worth more than a 3rotten pumpkin. Scripture dies 
not give any injuncticaa to act but is connected witti the highest end. Both Vallabha and 
Niffibarka argue that scripture alone can be authority or proof of creatorship of God, as 
God's nature cannot be known liy perception or inference. According to the former, 
synthesis means that He is both the material and efficient cause, while th# latter says 
that there is a synthesis of the entire Veda to establish Brahman alone and not action.^ 
J-feidhTa declares that synthesis of the scripture by the seven rules of exigesis 
(i^akrama, \jpasamhara, abhyasa, apurvata, phala, arthavada and upapatti) points to 
Brahman alone, ^ and in supersensuous matters Agama is more decisive than other meais of 
knowledge.^ 

Vedanta accepts the distinction of sensuous and supersensuous activities of the 
mind, which apprehend different aspects of reality. Proceeding on the fact of expe- 
rience that we some timos learn about the world hj relying on the authority of others 
without using our own perception and reasoning, it accepts authority as a source of 
knowledge valxiable to philosophy, att there are gradations in men’s capacities e. g., 

1. ibid., I, i, ?.. 

2. Hai^karaqra-Siddhi, II, 4, 

3. iMd., n, 5. 

4. 3. B, on ^ G., II, 18, 

5. Sarv^-Darsana-Samgraha, p. 85. 

6. Bha^yas on B. S., I, 1, 3-4. 

7. Bha^ya on B. S., I, 1, 4. 

8. Vignu-Tattvai-Nirnaya, 3-4. 
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pui’ception and inference of normal type is open to all men and even to animals, other 
types of realities are grasped only ly sharpened pidlosopiiical powers or reason. The 
highest capacity of direct perception is not possessed by ordinary men, tut only by the 
disciplined yogi. The Vedanta theory of Sastra praimna is dQvScribed as a *falth that 
enquires.’* Sastra is a body of eternal self-valid ti*uth, in uhiclx 1die synthesis of 
reason and revelation has been verified by past seers, and is verifiable by any present 
seeker who makes the requisite preparation. It is the intuition of the **vitar^as,” 
the nsen who having disciplined thoir minds and removed all passions are least liable to 
error. Another implication of finality of Sruti pramana is that truth has to be in- 
tuited. The I^ianisadic seers found it in mystic mi on. ’’The person is to know the 
soul with the thought, *I am he. Atman knew itself, *1 am Brahma,” and who ever 

jcnows tiiis becoEjas this All— even the gods have no power to prsvent Iiis becoming thus, 

2 

for he becomes their Atman, The soul as the subtle essence of the world is satya and. 

3 

that is to be understood as thou, ^vetaketu. ^ Truth is undeniaKLe, imalitarable because 
it is one’s own self and experienced without interval or mediacy in a union of knowor 
and known. 

All Vedantins, Advaitins and Vai^ijavas, transcaid the logical level and ul- 
timately fall back on intuition, for reasoning and even scriptural evidence must give 
place to the process of life-experienco. i>afikara declares that the end of all enquiry 

is not understanding tut experience.^ This is a perception in which subject and object 
5 6 

coalesce. The tmth is known by becoming it, not by mere intellectual apprehension 

7 

of the mahavakyas. The mind brought under discipline by jhana and vaii'agya, neither 
in the oblivion of sleep nor distracted ly objects, when quiescent like flame of li^t 

in a windless place becomes Brahman, and there is no return to the seed stage of 

8 ^ 

Avidya, %cai realization neither Sastra nor guru’s teaching has authority, but only 

1. Bp. IV, ^ 12. 

2. ibid., I, 4, ID. 

3. Chan. VI, 8, 7. 

4* S. B. caa B. S*, I, 4, ; , Also I, 1, 2: 

5. ibid., I, 1, 5. 

6. I^u^du. Ij^a. , I, 1, 5j Bp. ti^a. , 1, 4, 7. 

7. of., S. B. on S. S. , X, 1, 2. 

8. S. B. on Mabdukya KAi^Jca, III, 46 and 35, 



lelf-experlance, since freedom and contentment like anxiety, health, himger are natteers 
to be experienced. In truth, there ip eTer. tho abaenco of Srati, for it la only 
aeaninrful in the stap© o'*’ bondage or ividya or dualiatic knowledge.^ If the 'Question 
be aaked how we are broufrht from Aviclya to Vidya, tiiir, is logically inadmissible, for 
when error is destroyed seJ.f— sufficient truth rareals itself — jjo bettfr tinswer ca:'! be 
given than the grace of God,^ But after jnana Gruti is no Sruti;^ at best it perfunr.s 
the negativing service of eradicating all false notions about reality, so it l;as val'os 
indirectly, Advaita finds the ultimate sanction of truth not in Gruti, Mt in sai:sat~ 
kara or aparoksa-anuWiava^^ Truth ip self-Kiertifying since x.cthin.g else cai:- illuisins 
the all-llluffiinating Atman* For can anyone contest the truth of another possessing 
knowledge of Rpahma, vouched for ?.e it is by his heart *s oonvictiem,® 

RSmanuja declares that jn^a is of the seme nature as seeing (intuition) 
Immediate oresentation (pratyaksata).^ Indirect knowledge springs from the Vedas but 
direct only from meditation or yoga which is bhakti.^ He agroes with i^-cara that 
jnana is knowledge of self and other things acquired from scripture and the guru, but 
personal experience of the same is vijnana.^^ Truth or essential nature of Brahma can- 
not be manifested by any other proof, there must be anudhyana (uninterrupted meditation) 
l^y which Brahma is pleased and there occurs apprehension of His 0 ss®itial nature or 
attribwtes* According to Madhva, Brahma is always xmnaaifeat in updsana or dhyana, 
twt by grace and His inscrutable power He reveals Himself to tho upasaka, Aparoksa is 
a flash-like revelation resulting from long sJravana etc, in fiilness of self-surrendoii.ng 
devotion to the Lord as our Mmba. Generally, tho theists hold that direct reaiiaa- 
tion of Truth or God is only through His grace and removal of obstruction tyr the 

1. Viveka Chu^iama^i, 475-476, ^ 

2. S. B, on B, S,, IV, 1, 3* vr:-? : 

3. S, B. <Hi B. G., mi, 2; of,, S, 3, on B. S., II, 1, 14. 

4. 3, B. on B. S., II, 3, 41. 

5. ibid., rv, 1, 12, ^ ^ ^ 

6. ibid., I, 1, li«-!i^ Also I, 2, ., I, 3, 13:>~'-- 'v > 

7. Viveka Ghudanani, 533 and 534j cf., I^adela Sahasri, XV, 41. 

8. S. B. on B, 3,, IV, 1, 15: 

9. R, B. on B. 3,, I, 1, 1, p, 11, 

10. ibid., I, 2, 23. 

11. S. B. and B. B. on 8. G., Ill, 41. 

12. Vedanta-Sara, III, 2, 23-24. 

13* BhSsya on B. S., Ill, 2, 27, 
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meditation of a purified mind,^ Vedantic "authority* is thus founded on direct expe- 
rience and reasoning, not a mere imposition cm the mind of the thinker from outside, 
finally, "author! Igr* was what the thinker himself established i. e., his own eagserience. 

Broadly speaking Vedanta accepts all possible sources from which empirical 
knowledge might be derived. Perception and reasoning may have limitations, but even in 
the matter of philosophical enquiry ( Brahma- jijhasa) their use is as indispensable as 
the uae of ^abda or Agama pramana. The pramanas, pratyaksa, anumana and s'abda, present 
things generally seen. In the first stage of investigation authority has to be supple- 
mented by perception and inference, as in the sciences* Next comes upadesa or instsrue- 
tion presenting ^ruti and Smrti to the aspirant. Lastly, the direct enquiry into truth, 
which ends in converting the §astra pramapa or niimyaka Sastra into niinaya or Brahma, 
in direct experience, 

As far as commonaense and scientific knowledge is concerned the Vedantacaryas 
admit the capacity of perception and reason to produce knowledge, and may not be 
classed exclusively as empiricists or rationalists. The number of pramanas or valid 
sources of knowledge depends upon the different definitions and c3q)lanation of the 
process of operation of each. Thus Advaita holds pramlnas to be divided into six, 
pratyak^, anumana, i^araSna, ^abda, arthapattd and antjgjalabdhi. The schools of 
Bamanuja, Madhva and Nimbarka accept only perception, inference and testimcaiy, 

Vallabha*s followers admit perception, inference, ^abda and postulation, Theists do 
not reject the validity of liie other piamanas of Advaita, but ly defining them in their 
own way find them to be variations or types of the pramanas accepted by themselves. 

All admit that pramams operate in the absence of defect or obstructlm and 
have the power to produce true knowledge, A mode of knowing deserves that name because 
it makes known scmiething not otherwise known, thus sabda is accepted because it is the 
source of knowledge of that aspect of reality which is not apprehended by any other 
method. According to Sankara, all pramanas produce certain and fruitful knowledge 

pi^tyak^a produces the knowledge that fire is hot and anu'toava that self is ptire 
1, Hadhava Mukunda, Pan^>ak8a<4Iiri-Vaj3^, 203-206. 
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consciousness and bliss. ^ As the scope of csie pramana is different from that of 
another i. e., there is no overlapping, one pramana may not contradict another. Facts 
of perception cannot be challenged on ground of improbability because they have been 
perceived.^ If the validity of such empirical knowledge is challenged all activity 
including eating and drinking will become impossible.^ However, such validity is only 
provisional or in the practical sphere. Since both "I" and the object are siperimposed 
on pure consciousness, cit, therefore there is no xmtruth in perception and so cxi, 
though they are superimposed, and so superimposition is the material cause of practical 

C 

life. Such vrtti-jhana, not sublated in life, is called piamaor true knowledge, other- 
wise it is bhrama. Reality as cognition by pratyaksa etc. is not Inconsistent with 
tiltimate illusiveness. Perception relates to the present alone, not apprehending non- 
sublatedness in all three times. Advaita upholds the validity (pramatva) of truth 
yielded by the valid sources (pramapas) in the world of ccmiwmisenso and science, but 
classes it as bhrama only in respect of the ultimate tiruth, 

Theists reject the distincticn of paramarthika and vyavaharika satyas, Madhva 
argues that all pramapas are true in a final sense. Philosophical enquiry is testing 
of tiuth in the light of proofs and they apprehend the object as it isj validity of 
Agama and anumana is as intrinsic (yatharthaa) as that of pratyaksa. Pearception is 
the basis of mental activity, and independent of the other two, while Agama is also 
independent of the other two; neither can sublate the other in its own sphere snd 
anuu^a must follow both. Right conditions being fulfilled true knowledge arises, which 
is valid once and for all. It is ccaxtradiotory to impose time-limits <mi the validity 
of percepticaa and to lestrict it to the present only (vyavaharika) J if it is sublated 
later on how can it be valid even in the present.® Siowlodge is naturally relative to 

3.' 'C'"on 'Op. '%a,,'' l,"4, 7, 

2. ibid., I?, 3, 6} II, 1, 20. 

3. 8. B. m B. S,, IF, 1, 2j S. B. on Br, Dpa., IF, 3, 6j cf., Fivarana-Prameya- 
Samgraha, p. 50. 

4. 3. B. on B. S., I, 1, 4j S. B. on Br. H^ja., IF, 3, 7j cf., 3. B. on B. I, 1, li 
Reasoning is perfectly valid in eaplilcal life as men act on the assumption of past 
and present etc. being uniform, 

5. Vivarapa-Prameya*-Samg3«yba, p, 88, 

4. Siddhintale^a-Samgraha, II, 1*4. 

F, Apu Fyakbyana, 3. 

8. ibid., 33b. 
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the object and its truth is self— valid. Since knowladge, object and relation are real 
and natural, there is no relativity about truth. In the very contradiction (badha) or 
denial of it ve imply that, at least, the knowledge of denial is truo,^ Ramanuja takes 
the stand tliat since reality is sarvajna etc. all knowledge is an ejqjression of it, 
dotii in vyavahara and paramartha subject and object are brought together in the know- 
ledge situation. He insists on the truth of knowledge at all levels (satkhyati) of 
experience, through pratyaksa, anumana and J^stra on the ground that jJiana is self- 
valid and true (svapnucada). Nimbdrka while defining perception as that which destroys 
d.ir;moss of heart, i. e«, Sruti as Deity and inference as Sm^ti, otherwise concurs 
with %manuja can the truth of all cognitions. Satkhyati means that all knowledge is 
produced by the existent object, which is the cause of it* True knowledge is the very 
characteristic quality of self, and validity or "svatastva” means that in the absence 
of any defect the diata of cognition produces knowledge that represents its nature as 
it is.^ 

The positicaa of Vedanta in regard to sources of valid knowledge is sutmirod upj 
"Scrlptxires are therefore subordinated to reason where we are concerned with natters of 
actual and sensuous experience , , , on the other hand, reason has to yield the palm to 
scripture where scripture appeals to a distinct superaensuous experience.*^ Sventually 
both reason and scripture must get their sanction from experience, Vedanta concen- 
trates its attention on the supr^e truth and not on scientific or commoasense truth, 
hence empirical means of knowledge are transcended by spiritual intuition. Though not 
striving for knowledge for its own sake in the empirical sphere, Vedanta admits the 

ability of the prama^s to give true knowledge, provisionally or finally. It rejects 

5 

scepticiam or even agnosticism in regard to both sensuous and superaensuous truths. 
Search for the Self— ^ho &a 1? 

Vedsnta does not concentrate its attention so much on the question of the first 

1, vide Ifyayasudhi^ 269-220. 

3, Vedanta Eaustubha, I, 3, 4Si\ IV, 4, 20, 

3. Piarapakj?a^iri*^«'J^» 253. 

4. S. K. Belvalkar, The Vedanta Philosophy, I, 17. 

5. cf., P. T« Saju, Some Fundamental Problems of Indian Philosopi^r, p. 75. 
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oauso or erven 'the origin suffering as on the probOLea of the nature of the self and 

its position in the world* *Who an Ij how came this world, birth and death, what is 
the worldj hff «ar^ring within one’s self great will be the benefit.*^ The <yiestion 
about the nature of humanity is first raised in the Hg-Veda,^ and following the casual 
answer, *1 know not what I an," there is later jaore serious reflection in the Vedanta* 
Though the direotim of thought was turned from ^eternal Phruga and Brahma to the 
internal self, but for long it was still regarded as a physical entity* The first 
systematic reflection^ noted that the Atman is gradually developed in plants and trees 
as sapj la animated beings as citta, and in man as prajna. He alone can communicate 
his Imowledge of what he has perceived and understood by his Ataan; he alone paiders 
on the events of the future, the visible and the invisible entities and, finally, 
desires iimortality* 

In the Hpani^ads there is ascription of reality to the tangible man, but it is 
soon disoovered that these are parts falsely identified with the self. The instructian 
on the real self proceeds by different stops according to the capacity of the pupil* 

ft 

In the Brahmavalli, self is discovered in five stages of analyBis. At first the 
person la thought to consist of the essence of food* This Is the coarse, physical bodj^ 
which sustains life and all its operations in all creatures* Within this inorganic 
sheath is the self consisting of prana or breath, which fills the whole physical frame 
and sustains the life of all (sarvayusya). All biological functions are possible due 
to the constant operation of life in the bodily city and it has coanic relations as 
well*^ But this orgaJJic self is called aarira atman,^ for it is the mortal, the sta^ 
tionary, the actual, viiile the real is the self within*^ Within this sheath of the 
biological self is the self consisting of mind, filling the former completely. Through 

1. Annapurna I, -rr ■ - ^ .v ■ 

2. fi* V,, I, 164, 4 s5?^-'v-<': 

3. E, V., I, 16^ 37* ;-,vn V ; 
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7. Maitri VI, U. 
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it occurs the conscious activities, the operation of the ten organs of sensation and 
action, both in sleep and in waking. Through it the Vedas are known. It is the con- 
sciousness or prajnatma which, related to the pranamaya self, is supi^me in all func- 

1 2 
tioffis and facts of existence. But manas is not what we should desire to understand, 

for it also is the sarira atman as are the former two. Within the sheath of this 

psychological self is the self consisting of understanding or vijhanamaya atman. It 

fills the consciousness of the person and on it are based faith, right, truth, contem- 

4 

plation, mi^ht; it is the vehicle of aparoksa jhana, the seer, the inner controller. 
Within the sheath of this logical self, which also is the sarira atman as are the former 
three, is the self consisting of bliss or anandmaya atman. It pervades the intellect- 
ual self, makes possible the experience of pleasure, delight, great delight and bliss. 
This is the highest world of the seer, which sustains all other creatures, being life 

7 Q 

itself. This self of bliss is also the bodily self like the others,^ the vehicle of 
the potentiality or seeds of karma. 

Later Vodantins weire divided on the question whether this experiential self is 
the highest self only in terms of thought pointing to another intuitive self beyond it, 
or the z^al self itself beyond which there is nothing else to discover, While dahkara 
holds that the search for the Atman must continue beyond all five ko§M and must not 

q 

stop at the fifth ko^a, which is also a mere modification of ultimate self of bliss, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and VallaWia consider the self to bo vijnanamaya or conscious self, 
while anandmaya, for them, is the supreme being, Parabrahma or Parai^tman, who is the 
very self of the individual Atman. Madhva regains all sheaths to belong to Brahma as 
He is iiRiaanent in all. The self same Barabrahma issues from anna to anand; there are 
no false sheaths, but the whole world consisting of jiva and jada is of the essence of 
anand. 
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Thft Chandof'ya^ describes the progressive enlightenment of Indra regarding the 
renl self* He found the preliminar 7 teaching about the bodily self (ti» person seen in 
the eye) to be unsatisfactory, for this self is subject to changes of happy and lais- 
era’xle conditicsis and perishable. Such must be the doctrine of demons, non-believers 
:mJ txKiy-aerverg, Nor did Indra find the teaching of the mental self (he who moves 
about in a dream) to be any more enjoyable because that self is also subject to changes 
of pleasant and unpleasant conditions, as it were. Indra also questiens the reality of 
self in sound sleep, composed, serene, knowing no dream, for it knows not itself to be 
the selfj it seoBs to be destroyed, ^t Prajapati teaches him that this Is the real 
solf, being pure consciousness, bodiless (a^arira), untouched by pleasure and pain and 
real Kxperlencer or Subject of all experience. 

The above teaching hinted at the different conditions of the self, described as 
the four foxirths of the Atman. The first fourth common-to-all-aien (vaisvanara) is tiia 
waking state (jagarita sthana) of the enjoyment of gross objects. This is the 
naturalistic self accepting the universe as it appears to it. The second fourth is the 
brilliant (taljasa) which is the dreaming state (svapna sthana) of the internal cog- 
nitive activity and enjoyment of subtle objects (pravivikta bhuj). The third fourth is 
the cognitlonal (prajfia) which is the deep sleep state (sufupta sthana), a unified 
(ekibhuta) cognition-mass (prajfiana-ghana) consisting of bliss and enjoying bliss, the 
Lord, the All-Khower and the origin and and of all. The fourth is without an element 
of duality, with it is no dealing, the cessation of development, benign, without a 
second, without mark, tmthinkable, unnameable. This is the Turlya. 

The slightly varying teaching of the Upani^ads was the basis of the controversy 
between Advaitins and Yaisijava Tedantins in regard to the nature of the self as Saguna 
or Nirgugua. But all agree that there is a false self (jiva), constituted by the in- 
organic, organic, volitional and intellectual elements, who experiences samsara, and 

4 

beyond this is the true sdLf or Xtman which is sat, j£iana, ananta and anand. In the 

1. 7III, 

2. Mandu. Upa., III. 12. 

3. Bp. Upa., 7, 14, 3 } cf., Maitri l^a., Ill, 11, 7-8. 

4. Tai tti . Upa. , XX, 1. 
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parable of the rider and the chaiiot,^ the rider or self riding the chariot of the 

vith Intellect as the driirer, with mind as the reins, with the senses as the horses 

ranging over the objects of senses, is the enjoyer or the bhokta. Higher than all these 

is the Atman hidden in all things, seen only by subtle seers with superior intQ3J.ect, 

Yodanta vary early distinguished the real self from the onpirical individuality 

or jlvahood* The apatio-t«i5)oral man, with a histoiy, who is perceived, is not the 

whole or real man, Itoidano human natiire is a composite of plysical and psychical traits 

(naaarupa) but beyond it is the essential, changeless principle, which alone constitutes 

3 

his peace and liappiness. 

Soul in , . , popular religion means that which xemains yhm a body is arbitrarily 
subtracted from a human personality . , * » If we talk of the sotil passing from 
death to another birth, this, according to the Upanigads, is a soul acwjB^ianied by 
a subtle baggage of mind and senses • • « still physical or super-physical, bat not 
^iritual , • , (there is) another condition known as the fourth stage * , • 
discursive thought ceases, wh«a the mind and the senses are no longer active, the 
result is not unconsciousness equivalent to non-existence, but the highest and 
purest state of the soxil, , . , in which , , , it enjoys the untrammelled bliss of 
its o\m nature,^ 

The real self is tmcreated. Creation refers not to the soul of the individual self, but 
to its body, birth and death, tlie eatoilng into and passing out (pradorbhSva, tirobi^va) 
of the bo<^. The Upanisads suggested the doctrine of the three bodies in which the self 
is caught and bcauad. The physical body (desha, sthula ^ar£ra, annamaya kosa) destroyed 
at death, the subtle body (lihga, suksma 6arira)^ of five subtle elements, made up of 
boddhi, manas, pra^ and ten indriyas accompanies the departing scuL Lastly, there is 

— A 

the body (ksra^us. ^arira) supporting the seeds of karma (kazs&i^aya) 

The Gita declares the soul to be nedthar created nor destroyed, unborn, eternal, 

m Q 

everlasting. The body, Tdiieh is changeable and transitory, is not real. Smses and 
their contact with objects giving rise to feelings are equally transitory, hence to be 
Ignored,^ The mind is greater than the senses, and greater than the mind is Intellect, 


1, Ka^Hpa,, III, 3-12, 

2, R, V., X, 16, 4. 
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but they too a 3 re not ultiiaat©, because there is a self iiighor than tiiSii* The ego^ the 

intellect, the ten sense organs and the mind together with their opex^atioiAS, the auufcle 

2 

elements, the pxdTOrdial matter and tixe gross objects are all praki^tic, noi>*sentlQnt* 

3 

The knower (keetrajha) Imows all these~bo^ and its acc@ssori6s-~as objocts. Action, 
growth and decay belong to rTaki^i, which ftanishea the ps/chical and physical frame of 
empirical selfhood, while the self is none of these# ^ Self, ever-^dweiling in the bod^, 
is really transcendent, the witness, the guide, the suatainer, the escpeilencer, the 
Supreme Lord ana the O^er Soul#^ As tiie one stox illusdnes this whole world so the one 
Atffla illtnaines the whole k^etra (field)* 

la the splrlc of the Vedaatic fi'asth^ae the absolutist axiu theist Vedanta— 
acaxyas rejected the Materialistic doctriuo lu alt its ionis* The doctrine of the aoa— 
seatieat soul aakes it aoa-liablQ to vice aad viiHiuej boadage aad salvation, vliioli are 
respectively the preseat coaditioa and the future destiny oi’ the soul* The self is not 
to bo rogardcKi as tiie ©piphenojaenoa of mattei (Curvaka-siddhanta) for it is the knower 
and controller of laatter or body (kfotra). oelf is not to be confuaed even vitli the 
biological and mental elements. The Acaryas unanimously reject debatmavada, indriyatmar- 
vada, pra^i^vada, ahtahkaranavada, suk^mcidehavada* 

Sankara declares that according to ^ti and tarka the greatest attainmeiat in 
the worlds of men and gods is to know the zeal self to be one*s own; to know wrongly 
the non-self is no attairfflsnt. When the pupil, pessimistic about tbs body, senses, 
objects and the pain caused by th^, asks, is this own nature, the teacher replies, 

Q 

no, it is causal-cansed tgr igcaarance and removable. It cannot be argued that since 
boc(y and the rest are conceivable nothing beyomi them is to be determined as self, for 
nothing prevents us fS?oa identifying self with the eternal intelligence through which 
bodiy etc, is conceived,^ Sbr can it be argued that all know the self in '*1 am,* hence 
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there is no need to teach knowledge of self, becaiise the non-Atman, body etc. which are 

jneya, tire, through error, known as jnata or Atma and are not distinguished from it.^ 

The subject and object, the sphere of the "ego" and the "thou" are opposed as daiic- 
ness and light. It is wrong to superimpose upon the subject the object and vice 
versa. The appjarent presentation, in the form of remembrance, to conscioxxsness of 
something previously observed in some other thing is adhyasa .... The internal 
organ is superimposed on the interior self (saksi) and vice versa as body and self 
are in a natural beginningless process and endless appearing in the wrong concep- 
tion of the individual souls as agents and enjoyers.^ 

Adhyasa in the case of the self means nothing else than the self’s being connected 
with the attributes of being an agent, having experiences of pleasure and pain ... 
the fact that ordinary people although ^rerbally acknowledging the difference of self 
and non-self— in using forms of expressicsi such as "this body is mine"— do not 
really conceive a self different from the body unless their minds bo illumined by 
scriptural teaching.^ 

is the peculiar subject matter of the Upanisads in that it cannot be known through 

any other source; but they only start to destroy the Avidya which conceives the self,^ 

The method of disentangling the self is that of presence and absence (anvaya and 

vyatireka), what is constantly present is tile self, what is scenettmes absent is the non- 
5 

self. "I am neither the earth, nor the water, nor the light, nor the air, nor the 
space, nor any organ of sense, nor their aggregate because they are variable by 

6 *7 

nature." Neither the gross nor the subtle non-ego qualifies the self." Deteirained by 
one’s own past karma and made of five elements (pancakrta) is bom the gross body or 
medium of pleasure and pain. This physical body formed of semen and blood is derived 
from food and Is non-etemal and destructible.® The subtle body consisting of panca 
prana, ten indriyas, manas and bwddhi is bom out of tanmatras. The karaija or causal 
body is formed by iiKiescrihable, anadi Avidya. "ihiow for certain that Atanan is other 
than these three conditioning bodies or upadhis*"^^ The sum total of states, actions, 
passions, impulses etc. constitute the finite Individial or "me"— j.-' '' 
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2. S. B. on B. S., Intro, to I, 1, pp. 3-4, 9. 

3. Vivaraijai-frameya-Samgraha, VI. 

4. Siddhanta Muktavali, XXV. 

5. Nai^karmya-Slddhi, II, 5 and 8. 

6. Siddhiinta Blndu, I. 

7. Upade:^ Saha^, VI, 2; cf., Nai^karmya-Siddhi, II, 11-12 and 16-17, 
3. Atmabodha, 12. 

9. ^cadaiii. III, 3. 

10. Atmabodha, 14; cf., Pancadasi, III, S-7. 

11. Atmabodha, 14; also 18. 
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— vhich if talien as separate from the witnaas is unreal,^ 

Hone ezcopt siaterialists believe tiiat the gross body is tlie self. Similarly, 
the self to which the property of egoity, activity, desire belong comes and goes, hence 
these are objects and not the self. If egoity were the property of the body it would 
continue in sleep and in liberation, Iwt it is not so present." Like ornaments these 
qualificatioi'iS, objective parts of ego are imposed on the self and can be cut away like 
a part of the body, wlxLle tto self reraains."^ Of the learned the "I* is related to the 
body as to the jiva, of the mahatma "I” is drahma.^ 

The Vaipnava Vedantins reject the doctrines of adhyasa and tlxe individual self 
as a composite of subjective and objective elements. They find no evidence of false 
suporimposition. According to Madhva, the presumption that we identify our body with 
the soul is not true, for everyone of us has valid experieiaie of "this is my body," 
difference between self and body* organs is felt even by animals, birds, aquatic crea- 
turesj the self pervades the body and there is difference in expressing this or diff- 
erence in language, but there is no proof of adhyasa.^ It is jiva which is eligible 
for both bondage and release, enjoys happiness and suffers the ills of lifej the diff- 
erence between jivas is intrinsic and eternal, a3ai not adv«ititious or aupadhika. ^ 
Ramanuja does not agroo with Advaita that egohood is transitory or changeable, for the 
self as conscious subject does not lose its "ahampratyaya" i. e., is not sublated, even 
in deep sleep.® The saksi is the ahamkara, who knows about something by personal 
observation. So, in deep sleep duo to lack of external objects the ego-consciousness 
grows dim but does not disappear i. e., the statement is, "I was conscious of nothing." 
If "aham" wore an adhyasa of Avidya like the body etc. then our consciousness would be, 

Q _ 

"I am conaabusness" and not, "I «un conscious." Both Yallahha and Nimbarka agree with 
Ramanuja that the self is a self-conscious ego or "ahaii^rtha" not consisting of real 

1. S. B. on Ka'^ha l]^5a., II, 20t ^ 

2. Naigkaimya-i^ddhi, II, 21 and 22. 

3. ibid., II, 32. 

4. Upadela SahaiH, VI, 3-4. 

5. Vlv^a Ghudamahi, 162. 

6. AbXL Vyikhyana, 33. 

7. Madhva aia^a on Chan, Vp&,, p, 11. 

3* R. H. on 3. 3*, I, 1, 1, p. 35t * 

9. ibid., p. 36ff. 
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said unreal f actors# l*it only of what ia essential to self* Tho proof of its reality 
is its constant presence; in sleep the ego-intuiticsi does not cease# the citta perceives 
the self# though intuitim of Ixjdy and mental psychosis ai*e absent. Thus theists deny 
that thoi'e Is any ovidmce of naitual superimposition of ego on tiie self or of object 
upon the subject In the cosapositior. of ecipii*ical self* 

However, tlie negative view of the self of the Advaitiiis is acceptable to tho 
theists. The individual’s real self is not to bo confused with the boc^# cither gross 
or subtle, because that is the impure nature of self in sancdra. Body being a lifeless 
thing, and self being life and conscioucness itself, neither can be t’le cause of regard 
to those who understand their nature*^ Self is to be distinguished from material 
olamaiits, the sense organs, the vital breaths, the mind and its modes, these being all 
the iffiplesTients of tho soul.® But theists do not negate the vijnanaaaya trcm the real 
self as does the Mvaita because of its theozy of adhyasa. 

fbsitively, the Vedantins agroe that self is pure consclcsisnoss in sesm fora, 
but their difference appears in the interpretation of the sutra^*' • ‘ . SaoSIcara 
holds this to moan self’s nature as laaovledge itself. If consciousiieao be different 
from self, then there could be no relation of substance and attribute between thasa; l«t 
if they are identical there is no point in saying that one is the attribite of ti» 
other, hence self and intelligence are identical. The theists, on the other hand, 
regard tho self to be a knower In its essential nature. Jfiaptioatra is ti© swarupa or 
essence of self according to Adwsita, and an inseparablQ quality or dhama according to 
the theists. Baiaanuja makes both the essence and the quality of Atman eternal*^ 

HiabaJfea regards self as a substance having the quality of jiiina, because identity does 
not mean absolute i^ssaiblance between dhasnsa arai dharmi. Vallabfaa and Hadhva also 
agree that self is a knowing subject in its pure nature. 

6 

Another point at which divergence appears is on the question of agency of self. 

X. B. B. on B. Q«, IXf 11* 

2. Tedinta iSrljata Saurabha, II, 4, 10-12. 

3. B, S., 11, 3, IS. 

4. R. B. on B. S., I, 1, 1, P. 

5. Vedanta iSrijata Saurabha, III, 2,17isi>r : 

4. B. S*, II# 3, 33—40. 
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1 

iiahlcara attributes kartrtva and bhoktrtva, as body etc.y to adhyasa. If self were a 
real apiont moksa, which means ending of karma, would be impossible, since the self can- 

o 

not get rid of its nature. He emphatically denies etemality and naturalness of 
agency: those who think themselves to be one with FJrahma and at the same time doers and 
onjoyers should be regarded as fallen from both jhana and kaimia. As against this the 
theists are unanimous that agency is natural and eternal attribute of jiva. Nimbarfca 
arpues that being jftata the self is also karba, for Sastra-injunctictis imply agency and 
so also does control of body by the self j it is agent both in bondage and salvation, in 
one state enjoying the pleasant and unpleasant firuits of karma and in the other state 
the bliss of liberation,^ Hamanuja comes to the same conclusicn by arguing negatively 
that if self were a non-agent then there would be no determinatioa of enjoyment for it, 
Vallabha and !4adhva adopt a similar position that the doctrine of non-agenciy leaves the 
doing of acts such as ^stra-in junction, adoption of various sadhanas, the free activity 
of the mukta, undetermined. 

The analogy of the wood-cutter^ is differently interpreted. Ramanuja and 
Mnbarka make "ubhayatva® stand for "kadaeikatva** or occasionalism of action cm the 
part of the carpenter, 7allabha xanderstanda it to mean both kartrtva and bhoktrtva, 
Madhva talks of swartha or parartha kartrtva as vhea the carpenter works independently 
or controlled ly the master. Inspite of these differences the theists generally agree 
about the real nature of self as agent, while i^^ara declares that its activity 
(pruvrtti) occurs only till the goal is reached, after i^ich there is non— activity 
(nivrtti) . 

This difference of doctrine in regard to the nature of self as jnata and karta 
hinges cm the Mvaita stand on Nirguna Atma as ultimate and the theistic stand on 
Saguna Atjsa. as ultimate. Sage Audolomi took the stand that self is pTire intelligence 
and Jaiminl that it has macaj attiributes (satyasamklpatva etc,), and Mdarayana 

XT A^^lxxdSia, 22. 

2. Upadeda Saha^rl, XI, 89. 

3. ibid., XL, 8. 

4. Vedanta Parijata Saurabha, II, 3, 32-40. 

5. B. S., II, 3, 40: rPtn -r j 

6. B. S,, IV, 4, 5-7. 
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reconciles the two. jJanlcara explains that the latter’s reconciliation only refers to 
practical life (vyavaharapeksya) while in liberation self is intelligence, free 

from all determinations and attributes. The theists understand Badarayana literally: 
the real self is deterDiined l^y possession of many high and excellent attributes. 

Uhatever be the difference between the Vedantacaryas in regard to the "what" of 
the self, the "that* of the self is not in question e, g., Sankara declares that every- 
one is conscious of the existence of self and no one thinks, "I am not,"^ the very 
existence of all pramapas presupposes a self-established intelligence. Nor is there 
any doubt that pure consciousness is the swarupa and not an agantuka dharsaa of the 
Atman, Atnan should not only be regarded as eternal but as possessed of an etemality 
of consciousness, otherwise it woxild be reduced to a mere unconscious principle of 

3 

nature. The theists also accept permanence of consciousness to be as necessary as 
permanence of soul, Vedanta strongly advocates the method of self-analysis for achiev- 
ing self-knowledge. It would whole-heartedly accept the command, "Know thyself,* But 
the self-knowledge is no mera psychological introspection. It is the ireligioiatj method 
of discipline bo restore man’s mental, moral, spiritual wholeness. The dynamic power 
of spirit is made to fmction by meditation. The task laid on nan is to exert his 
spirit to negate finitenesa, to overcome suffering resulting from separation from his 
real nature. I'ian has many aspects, naturul and social, but his real resting place and 
freedom is In his spiritual self, 

Vedanta Way to the End— Dlseipllne 

The saving knowledge is the result of strong effort, for constancy and stead- 
fastness is required to obtain what is eternally constant and steadfast, "All author- 
ities teach that no one can possibly enter into its spirit who has not previously 
subdued his passions and abcrainationa of the human heart, Qae ssakes one’s own world 
by one’s thought and It can be purified only by effort to rid the mind of sloth, 

1. S* B. on B, S,, I, 1, 1: ^5ru“fl^r,■=r•^^o!+) ,t a 

2. ibid., II, 3, 7j I, 3, 22, 

3. of,, Naifkarmya-Siddhl, II, 5-6. 

4. Max Muller, Three Lectures on the Vedanta, p. 163. 
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diutmction and changeability.^ I’liei-e are no slioi’t-cute, no results obtained by proxy. 
wO-.c and others are capable of discluarging a father's debts but no one except himself 
can vcm-ove (his oun) boudage of avidya, kama, karma, ^ Ihe path is difficult because 
otetocles arc: great and internal. The sadhaka is stifled by unspiritual dasiies in the 
physical and astral bodies and the six enemies are desire, anger, gareed, delixsion, 
egoiom an i jealousy. The essential nature of self is overcome by egoism, so "one's 
mind engrossed in bad impressions must be forced back into the good course by strong 
personal effort.”'^ "One should lift oneself by one's own effort ... for one's own 
self is one's friend and one's own self is one's enemy, The spiritual aspirant must 
not be inert or i;estless, but heroic endeavour murt conquer his lesser nature* Hot 
by the weak or the heedless is the Atman obtained, but by the strong. And the exhorta- 
tion is to arise, awake and to understand the boon of human life, the way to which is 

fj 

as difficult to tread as the sharp edge of a sword, 

Vediiitic discipline throughout accents self-effort, for everything in this world 

is accompiisiied by free action accompanied by well directed efi’oi't, yhea a person 

realizes this tna desire to be active arises and therefore there is activity.® The 

foolish man who beliovss tliat all is in tiw hands of destiny is ruined,^ for past kanna 

beginning to produce its fruits may obstruct knowledge, but even for the prarabdha to 

become fruitful in experience free action is needed as in husband 3 ty, commerce and an 

10 

human intercourse. Or if one argues that he has neither inclination for good deeds, 
nor can he abstain from evil deads because he is only moved by the Antaiyami to act, 
from this dependence on the inclination of fsWra there will be uselessness of in- 
centives or endeavours to action, good or bad, but this is wrong, for fsvara is changed 
in the shape of what a person is capable of doing, and therefore eveiywhere the 

1. Maitri Upa., ?I, 34. 

2. cf., ¥iv»ka Chudamaiji, 53-57; Jivana-Mufcti-Viveka, I, 15. 

3. Viveka Ghu^aniahi, 270 and 396. 

4. Jivana-^feikti-Vivoka, loc. oit. 

5. B. G., yi, 5. 

6. Mupd. Upa., Ill, 2, 

7. III, 14— 15s j 

8. Ramanuja, Vedartha-Sa%raha, III, 119. 

9. loga Ta^ig^, II, 5, 29. 

10. Jivana-Hukti-Viveka, I, 14. 
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individual’s endeavour is the chief cause of all work. 

Self’s fitiedom is due to its having the essence of supreme power, l-feta— 
physically self is its own master (samrata), though empirically it is controlled ty 
Paramatma or Antaryami, accordinp to all Vedanta schools. Nor can it be argued that 
since Vedanta holds Atman and Brahman to he essentially one there is no need for dis- 
cipline, for discipline is necessary because of self's beginningless bondage to aapir- 
icai existence widen cannot be ended by mere death, but by sadhana alone, wiiich frees 
soul from elements of nature."^ Unless such free will and activity (purusakiiraj in 
accoimnce with scripture be accepted, all Vedantic discipline beginning with the 
diagnosis of ignorance and ending in liberation woiild be vain. The liantian argument 
that the moral imperative implies freedom of will is q^lite acceptable to Vedanta. For 
imloss nan can be free to progress in trie spiritual path Vedanta cannot say tliat he 

ought to enter it. And that there exists such a path and process, there can be no 
3 

doubt. 

Discipline and Auxiliaries 

Vedantic discipline consists of yoga or mental control, vicara or enquiiy and 
sadhana or xise of aiixiliaiy means. Even before ccraing to the investigation of scrip- 
tuire on the nature of reality, man must pass through all stages of rellglcsi, theology, 
morality and aysticisB. The ignorant man of the world looks outward to unstable 
pleasures but the spiritual man must introspect! vely turn all his faculties inward."^ 

The conviction that no st^jeificial approach of the unpurifled, uncoag)osed mind based on 
mere intellectuality or learning can lead to the end, is the starting point of dis- 
cipline. Only the pure minded can see the Atisan, so there must be ccaitrol of mind by 
the yoga of control, of speech by mind, of mind by understanding, of understanding by 
the self of knowledge (jhanatmft) and of that by the tranquil self (^tatma). yith 

1. Mai^ on B. S., Ill, 1, 4. 

2. cf., S. B. on B. G., Ill, 34 and 36, 

3. cf., Ylveka Ghui^fimapi, 45-46* Pear not, wise man— there exists a means for crossli^ 
the ocean of births and deaths, an effectual means by which thou will attain to 
si^reow bliss. 

4. tJpa., IV, h-Z, 

5. cf., ibid., 11, 23-24. 

6. IMd., Ill, 13} VI, 10-11. 
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understanding, faith and steadfastness truth is desired Tby the ativadi,^ The dis- 
cipline is many-sided as seen in the difference of emphasis of different seers.^ 
rta, satya, tapas, dama, saaa, by sacilfice combined with study and instruction is 
raoksa obtained. All are agreed that knowledge and right activity must ccmibine with 
austerity, though austerity at the cost of neglect of duty is not proper.^ So stutfy 
of Veda, sacrifice and charity must precede austerity in order to obtain jhana.^ The 

pupil must dwell in austerity, chastity and faith as a preparetion for true instruc- 

67 8 

tion. Ehit austerity must be well directed, and must not be mere torture of the body. 

- -9 

The Gita makes a clear distinction of sattvic tapas which is regulation of body by 
worship, purity, straightforwardness, continence aiKi non-violence j regulation of speech 
by unoffensiv®, truthful, agreeable, wholesome speech; and regulation of mind by cheeiv 
fulness, serenity, habitual meditation on God and self-control. That is false auster- 
ity which is motivated by desire for name and honour and for mere show, or d(aie under 
delusion of understanding with tortiiro to the adnd, senses and body or to cause injury 
to another. Satya, tapas, jnana, tarahmacarya and ^raddha are the key words in 

Upani^adic discipline which begins with vairagya. Discipline requires solitude,^ 

12 13 

renunciation of worldly ties, and external objects; and this is the essence of 
vairagya. Later the rule for renunciation or sarmyasa, as soon as spirit of detactmsent 
arose in the mind, was laid down, ^ but renunciation without detachment is punished by 
hell. The world is not to be relinquished because of a sick heart, or mere aimless 
waraiering without guidance. The true tapas leads to Jni^ and anand, the other is mere 


torture and pain. 

"l, Chan. Upa.', VII, 16; ^e. l^a., I, 15 1 Satya, tapa. Also Mund. Upa., Ill, 1, 5: 
Satya, tapa, 

2. Taitti. Dpa., I, 9. ^ 

3. Kesaa Upa., Ill, 3; Upa., I, 15; IV, 21; Taitti. %a.. Ill, 2, 5. 

4. Maitri Upa., IV, 3-4. 

5. Upa., IV, 4, 22; Chin. Upa., VIII, 5. 

5. Prasna %}a., I, 27. 

7. Mu 3?4. Upa.j III, 2, 4; Br. Upa., Ill, 8, 10, 

8. of., Maitri Upa., I, 2. 

9. XVII, 14-19. 

10. cf., B. G., XVII, 5-6. 

11. Maitri Upa., VI, 8. 

12. Br. Upa., IV, 4, 22. 

13. Maitri Upa., VI, 10. 

14. Jabsla 
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•i 

The Sadhana-adhyaya of the liratoa-Sutra tries to give insight into the ia- 
oerfections of karma-bcsond samsara to enable the jiva to develop vairagya, preparatory 
to a Vsdantic life. The mgative desire for freedom from attachment or viralcti is 
fulfilled, love of world and objects is replaced Tsy love of Atrnan or Paraiaatman. 
'b’ahma-jnana, flrahma-prayatna and Brahma-anand coalesce for the sadhaka, Rart of the 
discipline of upasana is the interaal and external discipline provided by varnaiirana- 
dhartaa. The karna-vicara of the Purva-^Iimahsa, dealing with Vedic imperatives of 

dhama, is modified and given its proper value in the light of the Vedantic Bruhma- 

. - 3 

Vicara, 

The ISiagavadgita gives a new interpretation of niskama karma, which became the 
controlling factor in the Vedanta morality and spirituality. Because of the impossibil- 
ity of renunciation of karma Tiy embodied beings, true renrmciation is defined as rentm- 
ciation of fruit of karma* ^ Life is a sphere of duty in which mnn must do the right 
and refrain from wrong at any cost, without an eye to the result of conduct,^ ftity is 
a penalty incurred due to desire, its discharge cancels the desire, while its violation 
through selfishness leads to further entanglement in material nature and correction by 
it. Hence ri. ht action is the condition of knowledge.^ To tiiis conception of karma- 
yoga is allied the discipline of ananya, avyabhicarin hhaktl to God. Out of such an 
exclusive, unchangeable love springs knowledge, which brings about surrender of all 

tt 

works and consequences to God, The negative discipline of detachment, remaiciation, 
cessation of activity is deeply informed by positive attachment to God, and both 
combined lead to liberation. 

The Vedanta schools worked out a more systematic form of discipline Ixisod on 
the method of the three Prasthams. The difference of ei!g)hasis on varicaos elements of 
the discipline was accentuated hy sectarian c<xitrovorsies, but the broad outline of 
Vedanta discipline waorges clearly. 

1. B. S., IV, li Vairagyapida. 

2. B. 3., HI, 3; IV, 4. 

3. B* S., Ill, 4, 2ff. 

4. B. G., mil, U. 

5. B, G., II, 47. . . 

6. 3. B. on Bena tjpa., I* Woct. ifj-iic,- • 

7. B. G., mil, 55-S7, 66. 
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Th« Vedanta principle of adMkajra-bfceda, i, e., the graduated iiaparting of 
spiritual truth according to the learner *s capacity, is an essential part of the dis- 
cipline clearly laid dowa in the l^ruti Emsthana*^ The later Vedantins are caraful to 
define the qualifications necessary for receiving instruction. In the Mvalta philo- 
aopi^ it is a principle based i5)on the conception of opistesaological duality of reality 
and world as long as nan is still in Avidya. At the level of vyavahara there is the 
distinction of the wise teacher, the enquiring pupil and the teaching imparted as 
something from outside. 

Both absolutists and theiats agree that the only beings Iowot* than the gods who 
qualify for UrahBia-jflLana are men. There is appreciation of human life and good Mrth, 
and desire for spiritual knowledge which is a r*eward for infinite lives of good deeds* 

Of all creatures men alone have the power of discrimination, ^ but even among men a 
classification has to be aoade of those who are or are not fit for Brabma, 

The erfceiual standard of birth leads the Vedantins to debar ifedraa from Brahmar- 
jijSasa on the ground that they have not knowledge of nature of Brahma or worship, nor 
the rite of Initiation which entitles them to stuify the Vedas or to sacrifice. Sravapa 
of the truth through other TOurces (Itifaasa, fbrana) merely destroys their sins and 
secures pirosperity* Brahms^-vicara is only open to the dvija^slass because they alone 

7 

have the preliminary knowledge of Veda and Vedahga. The Advaitins following the pure 
j&ana-marga insist on pure brahmai^ birth as condition of fitness for sannyAsa, which 

O 

is the condition of j^iana} the other castes may qualify for bstShmapa birth by good 

9 

deeds of upasana, dana etc. 

The theists make other classifications according to the natures of men. Accord- 
ing to Himbaika, there are soma jivas in bondage who are desirous of ^ijoyment in the 
world (vubhuk^) and others who are aspirants (muafluk^u) for the real nature of self 

1. ' Bps*, Ghaa. Bpa*, VIII, 7. 

2. B. S., X, 3, 26-33. 

3. Vive^ Chu^mmapi, 2. 

4. B. B. on Sa^ha Bpa*, 11, 2, 33. 

5. Sankara, ]@aBanaja and Habgrka Itsasyas on B. S., I, 3, 34* 

6* Vallabha Bbafya on B. S., I, 1, i. 

7. Vadanta Xixijate Saorabha, I, 1, X| I, 3, 38. 

8. Upade^ ^hai^ri, I, 2. 

9. Siddh^tale^«H.Saagraha, HI, l*42ff. 
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(nija swanipapatti) or the natiire of God (iaiagavaii-bhavapatti). Among th« formar some 

are found to revolve eternally in samsara (nitya samsarin) and others are future 

1 ' 2 
rauffluksuo (bhavi nihsieyaka)* Vallalbiia makes a distinction of three kinds of jivas 

according to the degree of spirituality in their natures. The pusti jivas, bom from 

the blissful element of God, the maryada jivas from the speech (vaka) element of God 

and the pravahikas from the manas of God, each qualifying for a different path. The 

former two qualify for receiving grace and can follow the path of devotion or karma 

till they come to the goal. The third type of men drift in the Maya-world because of 

their self will. According to Ramanuja, jivatmas consist of baddha souls or bound by 

karma, the mukta or the liberated and the nitya or those who are eternally free.^ 

Madhva distinguishes the nitya or eternally free souls frraa the muktas, who have beccmae 

freed from samsara, like the devas, rsis or the “fathers.* let a third type are the 

baddha soiils among whom some qualify for release (muktiyogya) and others not, because 

they are either consigned to the darkness of tamas (tamoyogya) or fated to revolve in 

samsara for all time (nitya samsarins) according to the pareponderance of the three 

gunas of nature. 

The Gita adopts a more liberal view in regard to competency for the highest 

goal. Mot concentrating exclusively on jnana-marga or the ritualistic kamaa-marga, but 

combining both with bhakti-yoga, it rejects the external qualification of birth, diff- 

srence of caste and condition; and in its practical aspect of bhakti Tedanta does not 

debar anyone provided he has the essential inner or subjective qualification called 

mumuk^utva, whether it be generated by karma, jhana or bhakti, or any combination of 

these sadhanas. It is that stmng and absorbing desire for freedom frc® the bonds of 

samsara, without which Brahma- jljMsa may not even begin. It arises in man due to 

growth of disciriminaticai in tlM individual or his eatperience of good and evil effects 

£ 

of karma, due to the grace of God. 

X. Vedanta Kauatubba, I, 4, 10. 

2. Slddhanta Muktavali, 9. 

3. Vedanta Deep, Intro., p. X. 

4. Vedanta DeiSi]^ in Tattva b^ta Kalapa, II, 27-28, argues that some souls are nitya 
baddhas. 

5. B. G., IX, 32. 

6. Vedanta jRarijata Saurabha, I, X, X. 
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All Vedaiitins insist on detachment from vorld and its objects and renunciation 
of social life at some stage of discipline. Vairagya is indifference to tJw transitory 
desires of the world and its objects.^ "He who being devoid of fitness ty chance or 
curiosity or by the thought that he knows much makes enquiries after Ik“ahma, cannot 
surely know the self as Brahma because his thought is not inwardly directed and he is 
attached to exteimlity. ” Vairagya arises from the viveka that Atman alone is per- 
manent and everything else is non-pexmanentj both act and react, deepening each othier. 

3 

According to Ramanuja, vairagya arises from reflection on the evil of things, detach- 
ment from joys and sorrows, control of the senses and lusts^ and the cessation of all 

5 

worldly relatiora. Graving for objects only ends vhen there is knowledge of Atman and 

this is only possible by centering the mind on God. Tame arenunciation of jnaaaa-nis^a 

consists in withdarawing the senses from objects like the toartoisa, but one who prac- 

tices extreme austerity will still have cravings. 

7 

Accoa:^ng to Nimbarka, spiritual enquiry is only entered upon by one who has 
studied Veda and Vedahga, is assailed by doubts abxaut the results of votks, has 
enquired into the science of dharma and has, consequently, developed disregaard or in- 
diffearwice for worldly objects i. e., his vaiaragya spaings farom viveka of the fiaiite 
kaarmar-phala aaad eternal Brahma- jhana. Madhva declares^ that destruction of desires is 
the very condition of adhikaara for Brahma- jnana, and vairagya is conviction of world*c 

Q 

perishability acquired by karma, stu<fy and amfleetim. Vallabba defines viveka as 

conviction that God does everything accoarding to His will. This supported by dhiaya ca* 

patient bearing of fivefold misery with equaaaimity and a^araya or consciousness of one's 

helplessness in mind, body aiad act parepares miiad to be withdrawn from the world Lnto 

God by remembering all things. And by grace of God such aaon-attachment becomes fixed,^^ 

1. %a^)ia Sahaiadt, 11, 3; Aparxkfa Anutiiuti, 4j Hai^karmya-Siddhi, IV, 71. 

2* Vivaara^a-i^ramoyap-Saigraha, p. ITO. 

3. R. B. on B, G., XIII, 8. 

4. iMd., V, 20-21. 

5. ibid,, VI, 9. 

6* S. B» and R« B. on B. G., II, 58—59. 

7. Vedlaita Firijata Saurabha, I, 1, 1. 

8. Bhi^ya on lla I^a., I. 

9. Vivekar-lMrya-^^araye-Grantha, 1, 6 and 8. 

ID. Hirodha-Lak$ana-Grantba, 9-10 aaad 15; cf., Tattvartha l£pa NibAiadha, I, 45. 
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All Yoddiitira support the insW.tution of sannyasa as an o-q^r^^sslon of the 
apirit of ietaclinsnt. 3ut they differ about the degree of obligatorlnous aiKl tlie stage 
at vlilch fonxal reuuiiclatioa should occur in the disciplinary process. iuJraita con?- 
oldors it a nccessaiy final step on logical grounds. ifon-action in the form of 
sannyasa aatces mokpa a negative product, therefore eternal. iSit sanayasa laust only 
occur uuo tc vairdgya and for no other reason. Iran a laan who but seeks illuainatioii 
must also roaozmee (vividisa), and this sannyasa is a part of Atma-jhana because 
tiirough it (renunciation of desire) ignorance is contradicted.^ Real sannyasa is no 
nere eiitorinj of the particular stage of life or even rsnonciation of all fruits of 
action (t/aga), but Jearma-sarinyusa of the jnma-yogi who is no longer a body-wearer.^ 
Theists reject the Advaita conception of karaa-saurmyasa. While Advalta allows 

C 

possibility of jcnowledga in the stag® of the parivraJoJca only, TSuoenuja allows that 
peo}jle of all a^razaas can attain Brahma. Generally the thoists consider that though 
the entering of the sannyasa-ts'rssna is not absolutely neecssaiy, yet It is helpful in 
the path of Jnana. In the grhastha-life duties of the world end scripture are both 
present hence they make development of knowledge inqsossible, therefore, abandonaent of 
grhastha-dhLaraia is enjoined by aeripture. Yallaliia considers true sannyasa to be only 
a product of devotim to God. When tme is led to renounce because love to God has 
become asakti and vyasana, that sani^rasa alone leads to the proper rostilt of i^moval of 
sin by rapontaacs. Any other kind of sannyasa is mere hypocrisy, in Kaliyuga. 


1. vide Yivarazja-Prameya-Samgraha, II, XVIII, a, b, c, : It is denied tiiat mok?a is 
accempliahed, because there is no vldhi in i«gard to jhana, nor can any act 
precede moksa or Brahma without the difficulty of non-eternality. 

2. vide JivaiMb^ukti-Viveka, 2 and 3t Desire for knowledge may arise merely from the 
heat of the moment as one desires to acquire an art or learn a science, and skin- 
deep learning is also fozmd in scholars, yet neither renounce the world. So desire 
for knowledge is like hunger gnawing in vMch no action except eating recommends 
itself to the mind, even a aom«nt*s delay is intolerable. So when deep disgust 
towards actions and their results, jarlf.marana and desire for study arises that is 
real jijfiasa leading to vividisa sannyasa. 

3. S. 3. on Br. %a., IV, S, iSj III, 5, 1. 

4. cf., S. B, on B. G., Intro, to V; XVII, 2ff.j X7III, 49. 

5. S. B, on B. S., Ill, 4, 20. 

B. B. <ui B. S., Ill, 4, 19. 

7. cf., Madhve Bhi^ya on B. G., Ill, 4. 

8. Vedanta Xaustubha, III, 4, 23. 

9. Ssuayasa-NiriEwya^rajQtha, 30, 13 and 16. 
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Joana, Jaana^Earma* Jaana^HmEcti 

Mvaita taires its stand on pars jiiana* According to Sankara, God has disting- 
uishod jnaaa-ais^ia Tor the sahkiiya or knower from karmar^istha for the yogi#" Moksa 
being rojult of jhana alone tlie ^fiatta-nistlia cannot desire results of kaiaa. Nor is 
any coEMnaticn of the two possihLe, because jriana only arises after action ceases? 
thay cannot eidst simultaneoueSy*^ As means of moksa they are as impossible to combine 
as the sun vith darkness.® Jfer is knowledge a mental activity? the injunction with 
regard to it has the purpoxii of diverting man from objects of natural activity and 

i* 

turning the stream of thoiight on the inward self. So, no action of mind, body and 
speech cea lead to jiiana. One who thinks self a doer has tlie idea of something to be 

^ p 

done and is ^'nlified for scriptural works but not the mumuk^ or jnani. The reason 
for tEie total absence of karma is the immutability of self. If hralsiia Wei's supplasent- 

9 

ary to certain actions and. aok§a were an eff of theaa it would be aonF-etemal. 

Since the idea of agency is too vida in its application and is common to both religious 

and worldly works, since Vedanta teaches knowledge which cuts karma short, siiwjo in 

iBokfta no otherness is s««q., knowledge does not rcKjaire any help to acccanplish mokiaa,^ 

Mok^ cannot result from karma since it is not a thing to be prodraced (utpadya), 

attained (apta), modified (vikirya) or purified (sahskaryiO# hut oaly the revelation of 

11 

the hidden reality, ^here things to be obtained are already with ua and tMngs to be 

12 

dlaeaxd&d are not at all with us action can do nothing. 

Utility of kaMa, in Advaita, is not inconsistent with the need for rearua- 

elation, for the two are not diff er^t stages. Activities are not proximate 

(sannipatya) but rsnota (oradupakaraka) auxUiarles, Knowledge may not reqpiire help 

S. B. on Upa,, Intro, 

2* S, B* on B» G«, XVIII, 66* r- 

3, ibid., II, ...4-;; | 

4, Bai^karmya-Uiddhi, I, 54. 

5, ibid,, I, 79, 

S. S, B. on a, S., I, 1, 4, p. 35ff. 

7, laifkaziyap>Sid^, I, 99-100, 

8, S, B, on B, G. , IX, Sl« 

9, 3, a» on B, S, , I, 1, i, 

10, iMd., Ill, 4, 3?ff, 

11, S. B. on Upeu, III, 3, 1, p. 447f also S. B. on B. S., I, 1, 4. 

12, Bal^karay^-Siddiii, X, 34-35, 

U, Slddhantale^a Saagraha, III, 1*21. 
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to accomplish its fruit Ixit does need something else with a view to its origination. 

Sacrifice and works wash awa/ imnvurities, produce calmness of mind and subdue the 

1 . , ? 
senses. Self has duties to perform as long as thei^ is ignorance. Such performance 

is natural and proper, for one with desires (sakama) naturally proceeds to action.^ 

Also, the meditator of the Sagum is still subject to injunction of the scripture.^ 

Krti in the form of sraddha, Wiakti, dhyana and yoga is a necessary discipline for him. 

therefore, one qualified for karma must perform it before he is fit for jdana— nistea, 

and he ought not to abeuidon works, for such abstention leads neither to freed<M 3 i from 

karma (naiskarmya) nor to jhana-yoga.^ Scriptural works shotild be performed as means 

to dhyana-yoga. Such karma-yoga consists of worship of Isinira, practice of samadhi, 

ni^k&ia Icarma resulting from destruction of dvaadvalMva. This, through the grace of 

God, will result in Atma— jfi&ia and karma— sannyasa which is the condition of Brahma- 
7 

jijSasa. 

The theists consider karma as a more positive and direct cause of moksa than 
Advaita. Though release is ultimately attained by jnana alone and karma is not an in- 
dependent means to it,^ yet Ramanuja takes his stand on samimicayavadas^ 

Since, then, the knowledge of sacred rites • • • is mediately through engendering 
of dispassicaa and through putting away the defilement of understanding, an instru- 
ment of the knowledge of the Absolute, ... revelation by censuring each when 
unaccompanied by the other shows that it is knowledge together with works that is 
efficacious for emancipation.^® 

Not all men are bom with mumuk?a but atll can engage in kariaa, which, done in a desire- 
less spirit, as worship of God, removes evils from the heart and enables man to enter 

the jiiana-jaarga. GSaly by continued performance of scriptural duties can competence for 

11 

knowledge be attained. This path is free danger, for to act is an easy, natural 


1. S. B. on B. S,^ III, 4, 27. 

2. Upadeia Sihai^ri, XEII, 16. 

3. S. a on Br. Bpa., 17, 5, 15; S. a on Taitti. Upa., I, 11. 

4. S. a on a S., 17, 1, 16. 

5. S. a on a G., II, 46; X7III, 5; III, 4. 

6. ibid., Intro, to 71, 

7. ibid., II, 39; cf. , 7, 12—26* The stages of Atma— jxiana in order are s karmayoga, 
purity of mind, attainment of jSana, renunciation of actions and lasting jSana- 
nistha or meditation ending in peace of self— realizaticn. 

8. a ’S., III. 4, 3-26. 

9. auu^ya on I^a Upa., 9.11, 12-14. 

10. Sarvap-Dardana-Saagraha, p. 80, 

11. a a on a q. , iii, 3—4. 
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accompli stoent superior to the mental course. Since bodily existonce necessitates 
karma it cannot be escaped. Attachment comes only from work undertaken for self, bwt 
work a.^ a sacrifice and worship, dedicated to God is consecrated work. I-Ihen it is 
said tliat actions of devotees should have no motive this does not include actions which 
are performed with the motive of pleasing Godj for oakama kamas are only such as artt 
done from motive of pleasing one's self, and these have harmful effects always. The 
aim of both knowledge and works is non-different.^ The process is that ty karma-yoga 
sins are melted, mastery over gu^s obtained and internal oi^an being purified jnarta- 

5 

yoga is made possible. 

Nimbarka holds that Brahma is to be attained ly Jnana and jmna is supeilor to 

karma. Scripture teaches that fnraraatTaa alcaie is to be known, and this is not possible 

if Vidya or i:^ramatmi. were subordinated to karma. But other texts establish the 

equality of both jnana and karma, thus karma without desire for result, but for the 

8 

sake of knowledge, is justified; it is an ahga of vidya to which it leads. 

Madhva also argues that karma alone cannot be sufficient means to mokga because 

Sruti says there is no final way except jnana. But karma performed with faith, jfCana 

of the supreme and vairagya is efficacious. For the followers of jnana-marga karma is 

excluded but for all others it is enjoined, for the purification of the inner organ.^^ 

Hence, though there is no sammucaya yet karma is a necessary subsidiary to jfiana; karma- 

yoga is the right kind of wisdom and action in which the goal of direct knowledge Is 

brought about by bhakti helped by nigfcama karma. ^ If it be asked why karma is needed 

12 

if jnana leads to mokga, Madhva replies that jnana may lead to immortality but it may 
be immortality of misery, and karmas are necessary in order to have bliss. Me3?e karma 

1. ibid.. Ill, 9 and 16. 

2. iWLd., IX, 27, 

3. Venka^anatha, Sarvirtha-Siddhi, p, 202. 

4. R. B. on B. G., ?, 14. 

5. ibid.. Ill, 57. 

6. Vedanta JFarljata Sauarabha, III, 4, 1 and 2-7, 

7. Vedanta Kaustubha, III, 4, 8. 

8. VedinU Birljata Saurabha, III, 4, 9 and 26. 

9. Kyaya Vivarapa, III, 1, 7. ^ ^ ^ 

ID. Bhasya on B. G., Ill, 4* 

11. ibid,. III, 32;, II|^ 21i t.-Mr; mr-i . 57 -^ 11 ! 

Z^Tc' ' 1 ^ H f t j 

12. Bhasya on Kena Upa. suamMirised in BrahiBasa3Pa. 
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wakes man happy, Mt not lastinglyj mere .-jnana makes man immortal, hut painftill;r 
iimnortalj hence, both yajfm and Rrahma-jhana lead to the supreme end of ii!imo3rt»lJLty and 
haopinoss. 

whatever be the stages of discipline, no Vedantin denies that knowledge alone 
is the immediate and direct sadhana. And not even Advaita denies that karma, either in 
the present or parevious life is a necessary precursor of the end,^ having instimmental 
and direct value. In any case, the path to release is in and through jnana, and no 
other way exists, 

However, the conception of jnana differs among the Vedantins, While Advaita 
regards it as a direct intuitive experience (aparoksa anubhuti) of the real the theists 
take it to mean meditation connoted by bhakti. RManuja^ admits that release is by 
jnana, tut the view of plurality continues because it is beginningless and infintely 
strong. Hence scripture enjoins meditation or dhruva srarti i, e,, a continuity of 
steady remembrance uninterrupted like a flow of oil. Knowledge is bhakti, having the 
same meaning as upAsana, and devotion is a kind of cognitiTe knowledge acinitting no 
motive save illimitable beatitude and freedom fiom all desire. Nimborka defines know- 
ledge as a form of worship, highest devotion, steady Mmealarance which destroys evil 
and is the special cause of attainment of the Supjome Madhva declares jnana 

to be a constituent of bhakti.^ It is a firm, unshakable love of God which rijdng 

above all other ties, is based upon an adequate knowledge and conviction of God’s 
& 

majesty. All other means must be united with a clinging attachment to the Lord 

7 

resembling the viscosity of water. Vallabha considers navadha liiakti alone to be the 
proper means to miikti, far superior to the pure jSlna-marga.® Vidya alone does not 
bring release as Vi^ya and Avidya »,r« mutually dependent.^ Siakti may be a part of 

lU S, & on Sena l^pa. , Intro, ; S. B. on Chan. Hpa., VIII, 5, 1. 

2. R. B. on B. 3., I, 1, 1, pp. 11, 14, 16. 

3. Sarvee>)Dar^ana-3amgraha, p, 83, 

4. Vedittta Eaustubha, III, 4, 26,_^ . r r. ~ 

5. A^u Vyfikhyana, III, 4* r.. \ 

6. MaMbhirataf-Tatparya-Ririi^ I, 86j,cf., Hyayasud^, 18: ^ 

s ■ i =-i,yv\>)vr. w ••• ■ 

IIV) 'itcffitj { ~ 

7. Madhva Bha^ya on B. S., Ill, 2, 19*^y»-^ ' < 'ii-' ~ 

8. Siddhahta Ifoktavall, I, , 

9. Tattvlrtha iCpa Nibandha, I, 63,* 
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jnana or ind8pe:ade:ttJ^ leadia^f to iroks^. 

For the Vaism'va VadaiitiriE! bhakti is both, the means and end of tors pTOoean. 
Harionuja’s jiiana-Ti^l^ta Hiakti sad-hana.^ vith its emphasis on reverence towards the 
majesty (aisvarya) of God culminates in saraaagati or kaihkaiya, complete surrender of 
solX ajid activity to God In loving service.^ Nimb^ka’s pitsmoj-visopa—laksaua^ or 
madhurya pradhaha bhaJcti X'Jith its emphasis on grace of God and utter humility is 
supplamented ty prapatti, aresignation to tJxo jaercy of God,^ who is moved to save the 
soul fa?om Avidya-karma. According to Vallabha, the path of navadha Uiakti is trans- 
formed into pusti-marga and its last stage is perfection of seva. fihakti as fruit of 
discipline is distinct from Timkti as a sadhana. Madhva, though not accepting the sad 
of prapatti, also finds the culmination of Icarma and jiiaria in suprems davotion 
(parSl^iakti) to be the quintessence of Bhagavat-dharm.^ It is the state of moksa in 

which worship of tiie Lord is unalloyed bliss in Itself,® Such bhakti moves God to 

7 

grace, by which alone the direct vision of God is achieved. 

The discipline of bhakti has a place in the jnaixa^raarga of Advaita, but not in 

the primary sense. It is an indiract auxiliary, as is karma. Those who have no faith 

in Atma-dhama do not even attain to bhakti, which is the path to the Sagupa Brahma,® 

The devotee must fix his mind on God as the self of all beings and the goalj such 

deslareless worshippers receiving God’s grace achieve the buddhi-yoga of God’s essential 
9 

nature. A karma-yogi who servos God with the bhakti-yoga of discriminatory knowledge 
resulting frm grs.09 of God crosses the three gupas atxd is adhlkaii of Birahma.^^ 
However, ^ahkara understands supremo devotion (parabhaktl) in which God is idealised as 
self, with all dlstiacticns annulled, to be not different from saayagjnana,^^ Mg 

1, ?edSrtha-Samgraha, p. 146. 

2, cf., R, B* on 3, G,, Intro, to TIIj Vedanta Dosika, Nyasa Vinilati, 18, 22s Nyasa or 

Atma-nikfiepa consists of slx^ aspects ,rJ.| ITTcT -^’'? ^ , t ^ ^ 

: _5 ’ ’ . , . 47'^7 'Tr :>y\ rH ^ --1 « ' 1 

3, fiaila ^lokl, 9, 

4, ibid., 6 and 8. 

5, BhS^ya on. B, S,, III, 3, 27-31. q 

6, ibid., IV, 4, 21| Apu Vyakiyana, 41s f ^ 

7, Madhva Bhksya on B. S., Ill, 2, 23-27i 'w^friwi r,7i -r ! 

8, 8. B, on B, G,, XX, 3, 

9, iMd., IX, 34f 2, 10. 

3G. iMd., 2IV. 

11. Ibid., XIII, 18. 
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jiiana doas not axcluda devotion and parajnana nistha is para bhalcti or jriana-nifjtha-- 
laicsana teakti.^ 

The characteristic features of Vedanta sadhana are self control and moral 
purity. All agree that good birth, which is the precondition of adhilcara for jijfiasa, 
depends not only on ritualistic works and their fruit, but that such performance of 
karma (anu^iihana) must, in turn, be supported liy good conduct (caritra, sila, acara, 
vrtta), £ind that good conduct is subservient to p\misartha» As a preparation for 
Brahmavidya even more important than ni^kama karma which leads to sattva suddhi, is 
the ciiltivation of satya, ahimsa, asteya, brahmacarya. &it those moans depend i^on 
the operation of sadhana catustaya, the proxinate ainciliary described by Sankara in the 
introduction of the ^iariraka IliAfya. The very first step in spiritual life is nitya.~ 
anitya vastu viveka, because without a first glimpse of the eternal ground of all 
things man will remain satisfied with the finite and the destimctible* Prcmi this 
vision follows ihimutra arthabhoga viraga, indifference to the enjoyments of objects of 
this world or the world to come. When the attractiveness of the infinite is felt then 
there is the incentive to cultivate the six virtues, ^at sampatti, the positive virtues 
resulting from viveka and vaii^gya.^ Sama is the abandonment of all previous impress- 
ions or concentration on objects} dmaa is confinement of senses to proper objects, 
uparati is independence from objects and actions of the world} titikga is suffering 
pleasure and pain with patience i. e., without retaliation, dejection or lamentation} 
^raddha is meditation on the ^aartra taught by the guru and belief in its efficacy} 

is absoiption in the highest aim ccaabined with the disposition of constant 

5 

contentment, kindness, forgiveness, sincerity, tranqiiillity and control. Having 
cultivated these virtues there arises in the individual the urgent and deep desire for 
liberation, mumuksa, which causes him to adopt the path of knowledge. 

Saaanuja insists on seven auxiliary sadhanas for originating vidya. These are 

1. ibid., mil, 55. ^ 

2. y^ifftaf-Smrti, VI, 3s •; ^ ‘ ' 

3. Sankara, Rimahuja, HimbSrka Bhasyas on B. S., Ill, 1, 9-11. 

4. Aparokfa Anubfauti, 6-9} Viveka Chu^mapi, 17-28. 

5. Viveka Chudamapi, 84} S. B. on Man^ukya Karika, II, 35. 

6. S. B. on B* S., 1, 1, 1, p. IV. 
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viveka of food and abode, vimoka or freedom from attachments, abhyasa or repetition of 

these virtues, kriya or perforrnance of the five sacrifices, kalyana or virtuous ccaiduct 

of tiTithfulness, honesty, kindness, liberality, gentleness, non-covetoousness, anavasada 

or absence of dejection resulting from lanfavourable conditions, anuddharsa or absence 

of over exaltation. All aspirants whether they be householders or renxmciates must 

*1 

practice the virtues of sama-dania etc.'*’ The sattvic nature is not troubled by evil 
acts and its fruits, but this means only acts which he has unwittingly happened to 
perform and does not mean that h® may deliberately pertorm bad acts, for one who has 
not ceased from wickedness cannot attain jnana. Niabarka considers the internal 
^tarahga) sadhanas consisting of ^t sampatti to be both causes and effects of vidya,^ 
for they directly conduce to one-pointad concentration, while karma only helps in that 

indirectly. All sadhanas require the supporting help (sahakarin) of sraddha or rev- 

/ 

erence to guru and Sruti, arjava, straightforwaordness or harmony of mind, body and 
speech, vi^vaaa or belief in gods, satsahga or company of good men and devotees, virtga 
or absence of ra^dvesa and lhakti or devotion, Vallabha insists on freedom from all 
sins of body and soul^ as the first step in sadhana. Madhva’s disciplim with its 
emphasis on astahga yoga is based on the condition of moral purity (pahea sila) aid 
austerity, contonlaaent, study and worship, self-control of mind and body. This alone 
leads to aparok^a dar^ana of God, The Gita^ epitomises the disposition of self-ccsatrol 
and purity in its ideal of stbitaprajrCa and sthitadhi, Whether this be regarded as the 
nature of the siddha (Sankara) or of the sadhaka (Ramanuja), the stability of mind is a 
resultant of abarulonment of desires and passions and occupation with the self. 

Another auxiliary of discipline is the triple emditioa of pSn^tya, belya, 
mauna,^ Leanaing is the knowledge preceding reflecticai and mauna is the command to 
practice the object of meditation (Bimanuja) or the command to eradicate the false 
notion of multiplicity which prevents pre-<^nence of jnana (iahkara) or asceticism and 

1. VedSnta Deep, III, 4, 27. 

2. R. ^ esa B. G., Will, 10. 

3. Vedanta F&rljata Saurabha, III, 4, 24. 

4. Slddhanta Bahasym, II, 4. 

3, II, 55 and 58. 

6. Bp. %a.. Ill, 5| B, S., IH, 4, 47. 


profound reflection not jet culminating in jnaaa (Nimbaiica) • All agree^ that bdlya 

does not indicate the heedlassness, wickedness, non-t3»aquillity, nm-attention, non- 

peace of chiliicod, hsit tJiat it means absence of guile, pride, arrogance, passion, self- 

consciousneoG, aelf display of learning and virtxiousness. 

Thb most proximate auxiliaries of jnana are the mental processes of manana and 

nididhyasana, following sravana of Vedanta truth, ^t tbs exact relation of these 

stops is disputed, Manana generates knowledge by argument and defence of the truth of 

texts. Vedanta insists not only on the discarding of material goods, but of feelings, 

thought;?, opinions and perceptions to which men are attached, but which are found to be 

false by i^ason. liind is purged of all preconceived ideas by this method. Without 

^ 2 

thini:ing there is no jnana. 

According to Sankara, ^ repeated i^ravana of truth terminates in direct intuition 

just as the husking of paddy is seen to oxxd in the separation of grain. Nididhyasana 

is the repetition of the truth carried within for one who has not cognised the malia- 

vakyas, or for one who has no obstacles they may be intuited at first enunciation. To 

ascertain the drift of the mahavakyas after the method of Vedanta is sxava^a, carefully 

to reflect on it by argum®it is manana,^ when the mind is free from doubts then comes 

the identity with itman in contemplation, \Mch whan ripened is the nirvikalpa samadhi 

called the dharmamegha. ^ a process of a an ana of negation of conditions through the 

6 

iruti statement, "neti, neti,* oneness is realized. 

According to Bamanuja, the meditator equipped with the sadhana saptaka enters 
the state of ^ravana etc., leading naturally to dhyana or practice of the presence of 
Atman, having the three stages of steady remembrance (dhruva smpti), repetlticn (aviivti) 

IT 

and union or darsana samanakarata. When the jn^l meditates on Brahma as on his own 
self and cultivates eka bhakti controlled by the idea of mukti then the Brahmopasana is 

1. Bhas;^ on ^ S. , III, 4, 49*50 . . . p - 

2. AparokfA Anubhttti, lO-lls Wa .-t. v. 

3. S. B. on B. S. , IV, 1, 1**2. 

4. Paficadaii, I, 53-60. _ 

5. cf.. Apardesa Anubhuti, 12s The form of^iaflection is? ^ 

¥• rtf <<_ IT'ifMl f t j 
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transformed into Brahsiatiiava. Vallatfea distingtdshes between his pusti-®arga of divine 
grace hy which nan is directly led to God and the path of maiyada or vaidhi bhakti 
which requires the auxiliaries of karma, sravana, manana, and nididhyasana* Nimbarka 
subordinates sravana and manana as means to nididhyasana of Vedanta truth, and all 
three as indirect auxiliailes for the attainment of moksa.^ According to Madhva, 
upasana is twofold; one is deep study and reflection on Sastra and the other is deep 
meditation (dhyana). Manana removes doubts about the Dvaita knowledge of prameya and 
gi'^3 definiteness to it, and this is followed by uninterrupted meditation or nidi- 
dhyasana. ^y this process the image of God created by impressions is, finally, 
directly intuited (BLmbaparoksa).^ 

The general stages and processes of Vedaatic discipline are, firstly, 
mumiaksutva, engendered by viveka and vairagya, which at some stage leads to sannyasa 
of the asramaf-dharma (Vaisnuiva Vedanta) or karma-sauinyasa (Advaita). Secondly, joana- 
sadhana, either In its pure form or synthesised with devotional and karmic elements; 
karma-yoga performed in the niskama spirit until the reqpaisite spirit of renunciation 
and purification of mind is attained (Advaita) or till the very end of life, as a 
supplementary or subsi diary factor of jhana-sadhana (Valgpava Vedanta). This is accom- 
panied by cultivation of purity of miiKi, hoity- and speech by means of panca ^la, sat 
sampatti, sadhana saptaka, astahga yoga. A necessary supporting factor in sadhana Is 
learning, asceticism and childlike innocence of heart. The most proximate auxiliary of 
jnana-sadhana is sravana of the Vedanta truth frm a wise and competent teacher, 
approached with utmost reverence. This being followed by independent reflection 
prepares the sadhaka for one-pointed concentration culminating in aparok§a darsana. 

The Goal 

Elding of Sahara 

The actual experience and the theoretical explanation of the mundane world g^ves 

1. VedSata Kaiistubha, I, 1, 1; I, 2, 17. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2. Tattva ft^akaiSika, III, 3, ^43 s 

3. !&dhva Bhaaya on B. S., Ill, 2, 37. 
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rise to th« conception of the end, in vhich all deficiencies, limitations and imperfec- 
tions of world conditions have been removed. In this sense, the ideal is the opposite 

1 

of the actual and is expressed as "endinf» of samsara" or "cutting of the fetters." 

The world of Brahma is free from change, day or night, old age, death, sorrow, all 

evils, afflictions, injuries and defects of the body. Suffering and becoming, the 

marks of samsara, are absent; objective knowledge and relationships, all limiting 

3 

conditions are removed in moksa. 

The condition of repeated birth and death (pimarjanma) ends because its cause, 
kairna, is rendered inoperative. That condition of negated karma is described as the 
state of dosirelessness. Verily, freedom from desire (niskamatva) is like the choicest 
extract frcaa the choicest treasure; for a person who is made up of all desire, having 
the marks of determination, cancepticai and self-conceit, is bound. Hence, in the 

4 

opposite of that he is liberated. If thou^t were as firmly fixed m Brahma as on 
world objects who would not be released frm bonds. It is the impure mind filled with 
desire which binds, so the mind purified by being made motionless, free fr(Mi distrac- 
tion or the state of mindlessness vhich is the supreme estate.^ 

Nov the man who does not desire . • • • He who is without desire, idio is freed 
from desire. Whose desire is satisfied, whose desire is the soul . , , ho goes to 
Brahma • • • when are liberated all the desires that lodge in one's heart then a 
mortal beccaaes Immortal.® 

The satyskama are those who have found the real desire of the soul. The desires are 
real, but there is a covering that is false and though all creatures attain to them 
day-by-day in union with Atman in deep sleep, yet they do not find them as one who not 
knowing the ^ot might go over hid treasures of gold again and again. Knowing the 
impossibility of ending desire by their satisfaction i, e., the paiadox of desire, 
Vedanta envisages the state of desirelessness (akama) or resting of desire or fulfil- 

O 

Biant of desire (aptakimatva) of the perfected man whose desire is the soul, 

1. Maitii Upa., W, 34f llpa,, VI, 15. 

2. Ghan. Upa., VIII, 7, 1. 

3. Br. l^a., IV, 3, 21-31. 

4. H^tri VI, 30. 

5. ibid., VI, 34. 

6. Bp, Upa., IV, 4, 7j Ka^ha VI, 14. 

7. Chan. %a., VIII, 4, 1^. 

8. ^tapatha Brahmapa* S, 4 and 15. 
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But of him whose desire is satisfied, who is a perfected soul (krtatman), all desires 
oven here on earth vanish away.^ 

The state is also one of freedom from all evil and sin, "As to mountains en- 

flajaed deer and birds do not resort, so with Brahman-knowers fault never any shelter 
2 

find." As water adheres not to the leaf of lotus-flower, so evil action adheres not 
to him who Icnows. He is not troubled by the thouights of not having done good (sadhu) 
or having done evil (papa), for shaking off all such evil the perfected soul passes 
into the uncreated &'ahmaloka.'^ ^ knowing that Brahman is beyond karma one rises 
above evil actions? he overcomes and destroys evil and is fareed from impurity and 

5 

doubt. Thus the Upaniaads envisage the state of perfection to be one in which good 

and evil karma, the cause of good and evil rebirth, has become ineffective, and this is 

freedcan from bondage of rebirth. Nor is the state of enlightenment one of inactivity 

since actions continue but no longer bind. A wise man going on the path of Brahman is 

the door of right (punyakrta), finding bliss only in tee self he performs the rites 

(kriyavin) and is the best of Brahma-knowers. 

The Brahma-Sutra and the Gita also accept the end to be transcendence of karma 

and rebirte i, e,, the ending of samsara. Non-return of the mukta soul to the world is 

8 

the frtdt of jfJana. The Lord says that after reaching me the areleased souls never get 

in this sorrowful and perishing world? all worlds including the world of four-faced 

Brahma ax« places of returning? men who obtain lay likeness by means of this knowledge 

9 

will never have creation or destruction. Having become gunatita they are freed from 
the body, Mrth, death, old age and sorrow, they enjoy immortality.^ jnana ail 
sins will be overcome as the fire of knowledge reduces all actions to ashes. 

Even the wise are xmaKLe to distinguish between action and inaction, witeout 

1, Mu3a4- J^«-» 2, 2. 

2, Maitri Hpa., VI, 18, 

3, Chan* Hpa*# IV, 15, 3, 
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laiowiiifi; this mysterio'us distinction tha and la not attained* Freodcaa fron desires or 

the world, the fruits and conolete subdiiing of tha mind is tho precoiKlition of true 

action, which is inaction as it does not bind«^ Though one who delights in the soul 

has no more duties in regard to things to be done or not done, yet action is si^erior 

to inaction, hence tiie wise act even as action is yerfomsed by God to maintain tlie 

world order. ^ Their one motive is promotion of welfare of all beings.^ Such work done 

as sacrifice is the true freedcaa from karmaj being done in the spirit of desirelessness 

. _ 4 

of fruit and dedication tc God it has no more power to bind tho soul to samsara* 

Tho 37 e is destruction of all previous works (saiicita), both good and bad, and also the 
non— clinging of all future works (kriyaman) , only th® works which have begun to bear 

5 

fruit, of which jfSha is the pTOduct, have to bo exhausted by experiencing their fruit. 

As it is the fundamental tenet of Vedanta that the wapirical self consists of 
desire, therefore the goal of true condition of desirelessness can be reached by regula- 
tion of these. ^ The Gita makes it the great desideratum, because it is equivalent to 
inaction in effort or freedom flPom the effect of karma. Such a state of ni^kamatva is 
also a state of sinlessness. Scripture forbids the doing of what one likes to the 
iiSixd, ^ and Smfti declares that only men of virtxnjus deeds whose sins are ended know 
God.® Since the ^attached, ncaa-desiring man offers all acts to God sin does not touch 
him, as water does not touch the lotus-leaf. Later Vedatobins developed tha coaoeption 

of the end foxmd in the three Prasthanas. According to ixahkara# realization of oneness 

9 . _ . 

is libeiation from conditioned existence and no upturn is possible. Samsira is a stire 
result of acceptance of difference, it ends because the knower sees only xmity. He 
has unintem^jted bliss, his dasire for illusory objects must vanish, for he can see no 
advantage in the world.^ Spatial and temporal existence, world-evolution ends because 

u a G.V IV, 16-19 and '22-23. 

2. B. G., m, 17-:^ and 24* - 

3. B. G., V, 26* • ' 

4. B, G., IV, 32, 14 and 41. 
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9. Viveka Chudamaj^i, 225. 

ID. %ade^ Saha^ri, II, 27. 

11. Viv^a Chiidama^i, 429, 457, 



VMaaa, its causa, is no mora, from which follows want of enqiiiiy into the past, 

speculation about the future and indifference to the present,^ Jfoksa is freedcaa from 

«abodi«i existence, since Atman is without change (kutastha), onaiprosant as ether, 

free fitm modifications, absolutely self-sufficient, without parts, beyond the three 

orders of time* It is impossible that the jhani should belong to samsara as he did 

before attaining the end, for one who iagxjses bo<ty on s^f i^^ subject to pain and fear, 

but we have no rtght to assume that the JfiSii should still be subject to the same evils. 

lifean there arises in man*s mind the knowledge, *1 am that that is,* •Brahman is 
myself,* when owi33g to sublation of the conception of tlie body and relations and 
the like the figurative and false ccmies to an end how should the effect i, a*, 
apparent samsara and distinctions exist any longer, such a person no longer belongs 
to txanmigratory existence.^ 

The manner of ending of samsara is that knowledge of unity simultaneously 

removes illusion of name and form and establishes the nature of Brahma as other than 

4. 

both* (ki9 who perceiving (apparently) the world of duality in the waking state does 
not (perceive it as real), as a man in deep sleep does not perctdve it owing to duality 
being negated, and who Is (actually) actionless even when (apparently) acting, is the 
man of self-knowledge* That is, once established in truth man can see the worldU 
multiplicity yet knows it to be rooted in the non-dual, pure, free reality* For, *lf 
the perceived manifold were real then certainly it would disappear, but duality is mere 
appearance* *^ lEnowledge in turiya Is possible after disappearance of the perceived 
inanifold, yet non-4iallty exists while manifcdd rmaains because it did not really existj 
hence its appearance and disappearance is not a real fact (as the snake or the magic 
vision)* Jnana permits everything and rejects nothing; permission means the appear- 
ance of objects for ordinary •uaierstandiag and its negation means the negation of real 

O 

being to all* Uorld dissolution is essential because it occupies our mind and die- 

tracts us from Bralraar>j£aha« The rival being abolished, bodha is no longer obstrue- 

Im ' iUd*, 43X,""'4B3, 

^* 3* B* on B* 3«, I, i, 4c* 
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ted.^ Vilaya does not take place like clarification of solid particles of butter by 

heat, Iwt by the dissolution of superimposition of world on Brahma and consequent 

identification. If actual dissolution took place then the first case of release would 

have destroyed the world for all time, so that the world would be empty and all 

2 

substances annihilated. 

The jnani shakos off all deeds becaiise there remains nothing to be reached 
through karma, Sankara agrees with the Sutrakara that the past kaima becomes in- 
operative because its fruit-producing power is counteracted by other causes i. e., 
jhana, and the non-clinging of future works occurs because of non-entering into the 
state of agency.^ But the prarabdha karma remains only through effecting a delay which 
terminates with the death of the body, as a discharged arrow or the moving potter's 
wheel stops at the end dire to gradual cessation of impetus. There are two ways of 
getting rid of karma alr^sady performed: the prarabdha karmas are counteracted by enjoy- 
ment and suffering of effects and the sancita by penancej the third way is Jnana which 
teimiinates all actions with their fruits. We are free in regard to action not yet 
performed j we may or may not do it, but with regard to an act which is alreac^ 
perfoiraod we have to suffer all consequences whether we like it or z3ot. There is 

dependence on object and perception of pleasure and pain even by the jfiani due to 

7 

pi*arabdha, but he is not affected by it. 

The objection is raised that if knowledge of Atman could destroy all objects it 

coxild cause destruction of prarabdha also. Advaita replies that jhana only establishes 

8 

impermanence and unreality and does not cause destruction. Jnana does not remove 
prarabdha being itself a product of that karma. From this there does not result the 
ecmtradiction of coexistence of experience of oneness and perception of dtiality, since 
Advaita declares them to be not simultaneous but sequential in origin and 

1. S. & on B. S., Ill, 2, 21: ^ - -J.v. •„ 

2. ibid. 

3. S. B. on B. S., Ill, 3, 27. 
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1 

suopression. Therefore, jhana and prarabdha are not antagonistic. If this be not 
admitted la^havalkjna will cease to be a teacher, because when he sees the external 
v;orld his Imowledge of non-duality is virtually at an end, and when he sees it not no 
words can flow. 

On doctrinal grounds Advalta arrives at the position of the actionlessness or 
non-agentship of the knower, Itoth action and inaction are mutually involved as 
pravrtti and nivrtti presuppose agency, which is a state of Avidya pertaining to doha. 
The wise see that neither action nor inaction belong to self. From knowledge results 
desirelessnessj the sage does not desire self for the sake of other things projected 
from it, but desires only the world of self, which means attainment of all ends.^ All 
inauspicious desires or the causes of misery being entirsly unrooted, man needs not 

a 

even the power of the gods, who are objects of pity. How can he desire anoiiier who 

knows himself without a second and for whose sake would he desire. Sine© all ends and 

7 

means cease there is eternal contentment. His consciousness is awake yet devoid of 

all characteristics of waking, since free from all traces of desire,® 

All codes of conduct are transcended knowledge of identity though the knower 

does not let others know what he has become,® Neither should obligatory duties continue 

till the end of life as knowledge does not depend on it to produce liberation,^ The 

argument that since there may be sometimes perception of duality hence there may be 

perception of rites ( jyotistoma), is not admitted, since the anu^-^hana depends upon 

cognition of specific time, place, eligibility and agency which is absent from Brahma- 
11 

j£iana, Nor can there be a motive for action, for one does not try to attain any- 
thing in which one has lost interest; so why will a man seeking liberation, who has 
lost interest in the thiree worlds, make any effort at all, and much more free is the 
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liberated.^ «No one likes to eat poison even if pressed by hunser. So no one vho is 

2 

not a fool viLl Jcnowin.'^ly eat it when his hunger isas been appeased sveet-nisats*" 

The Jnani is not an agent, ^ because the internal condition of action i. e., 
desire is absent. Also, becatise agency leads to assumption of instruments, which 
depend on others, but self being not conjoined to anything is no agent. ^ Nor can he 
act becatise he finds no difference in self in any state of body or mind. If it be 
objected that nlnd*s relation idth doership cannot l» ended as fluidity cr heat cannot 
be removed from water or fire, the reply is that it is possible to neutralise 'U'le 
nature of a thing, as poison can be neutralised by an antidote. Thus it is indeed an 

7 

ornament that after 53rahina-jdana there is destruction of all obligations and accoio- 

8 

plishment of evaiything to be accomplished. 

ftiradoxically, Advaita postulates the activity of the jfisni who has become a 
non— agent, in the above sense. A distinction may be made between the state of jivaaa 
mukta in samadhi, where object-subject, desires, samskaras, sensati'cns have ceased, and 
the state of vyuthana in which prarabdha causes sensations due to operation of gu^s, 
but these are not attended by desires of oveipowering strength.® k>ahkara declares that 

such a jnani’ quietly devoted to his duty passes through life unlmown. The knowar of 

11 

Brahma, treading that path, is a doer of good deeds, a yogj., sense-controlled. Bven 

the psychological operations i«main intact, for he acts under feelings of love (eating), 

hate (turning away from the Nastikas) and fear (escaping from th© snake), tat he 

12 

rwnains unaffected as akai^a is by smoko, dust or cloud filling it. He is full of tho 

13 

sixty-four arts, though not exhibiting then, 

Even after the elements of body and mind have been ascertained to bo unreal 
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they are capahLe of being used, the ;5ivana mtkta ly his viTrska-caksu disregards duality 
and confirms Ad-mi ta-jhana.^ Mvaita admits that the principle of individuality can be 
voU seen and no one asks us to do otherwise e. g., Bharata and others did not live 
without ea-ting like -wood or stone, but ty giving up the idea of agency were freed from 
suffering.^ After the ending of -vasaha it siiould not be thought that intercourse wl-th 
the world, the priias cause of keeping bo^ and soul together, will bo put out* The wise 
do enjoy sucn intercotirse through -the senses, mind and intellect but, through jSaaa, 
retain supireme contentment, feeling no dejection in calamity, unruffled, peaceful, ever 
remaining within limit a like tire sea, never swearving from the path of prarabdha**^ The 
world is illuaoiy, self is in-telligenoo—in this knowledge there is no antagonism to 
popular practices; the jaani may use the world and ordinary means of knowledge since he 
cannot do away with the mind, body and external objects, so he is able to carry on the 
popular duties and practices without dotrimwital effect.^ Works or no works# meditar* 
tlou or no meditation, sacred formula or noii, cannot produce benefit or injury, since 
the jn^i is free from desire. As Janaka coming out of samadhi be-thought of life and 
the ways of men, considered what was worth taking up, wimt needed effort, desiring 
nothing not his own, without attaclmient to results, attended to his duty. Janaka 
ootild Bain-tain his soverelguty and duties since his knowledge was so firm, and if any- 
one olsc is as firm in his knowlwige there is no restriction for study or occupation* 

The laukta does not give up s-trenuous life necessailly* The motive from -which 
the jniai works is sacrifice and searvice* All the activities of the jhana-yo^ or the 
ji-wma siukta, md not only religious duties, constitute Ids tapas; Ms whole life is a 
sacrifice attended by the ^ving of various gifts, all the time,® He works for tiie 
■welfare of aid being; though having nothing to attain for liiiaseir he mat work 
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diligently to make others act similarly. He is neither attached to karma nor phala 
but continues to work to set an example; this "semblanco of active life" does not 
constitute kanaa. Even were he to practice the vidhi-nisedha it would not harm him. 
The object of such practice by the jriani among the ignorant men is that that which 
helps the cognition of self in the ignorant the jhani should do; he has nothing else 
proper for him.^ The highest tapas of the jivana mukta is good for the world of pupils, 
devotees and neutrals. The first, full of faith and truthfulness, grasp what is taught 
by the teacher quickly and attain peace; the second share in the tapas by helping the 
jnana-yogi in food, habitat etc.; believing neutrals imitate him and unbelieving got 
rid of sins by the sight of the yogi,^ The self-con trolled, compassionate guru versed 
in scriptures, unattached to the world, renouncing means to actions, established in 
Brahma, has only one aim to help others and desires to impart knowledge only.^ Though 
not interested in the worldly concems of his pupils and concontieted on Atman, teach- 
ing about Brahma is not a dissimilar use of words, he utters words expressive of his 
own experience, enlightening pt?)ils to lead them to desirelessaess. The giving of 
blessings for innumerable worldly goods leads to distraction, counter to jhana, but 

"Haraya^a" is a fit greeting as it cures inclination to attachment and possible dls- 

£ 

appointment to the salutee. Thus the great and peaceful ones live regenerating the 
world like the coning of the spring; having themselves crossed the ocean of embodied 
existence tl»y help others who try for the same, without personal motive. This natural 
tendency to remove other *s suffering is a spontaneous desire. The guru ever plunged in 

_ _ 7 

the anand-sagara roams about purifying. Even the gods feel puzzled while trying to 

follow the foot-steps of such men who leave no tracks behind, who realizing themselves 

8 

in all are devoted to the welfare of all. 

The mark of the perfected man is his freedom from sin and his purity. Since 
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h© has refrained frois desire, repentance for evil acts does not overtake him, nor does 
the happiness from good acts leading to another body come to him. The arahma-state 
neither increases nor d©c3::eases 'ty karma, because man is self-controlled, patient, calm 
and collected.^ It does not rosiilt from absence of obligation to do or to avoid in 
moksa (since vidM-nlgedha relate to differences of todies and adjxmcts and are absent 
from Ataan) that he vho has arrived at perfect knovledge can act as he likes, for it is 
wrong imagination which impels to action and that is absent in him. And more affec- 
tions of mind leading to papa and ptinya are absent, "tjhere Is the use of saying too 
much on the nature of good and evil; evil lies in the eye that distinguishes between 
good and evil. The Good is beyond the one as well as the other." Pfarabdha karma 
brings inclination for present karma in jhahii but it does not moan that he has so^r 
inclination for bad or sinful acts. He works tot does not sin,^ The knowor of Brahma, 
established in It, is never a transgressor of rules of conduct,^ It is argued^ that if 
the Atma-j£lani were to allow himself unbridled license in his acts what would be the 
distinct! car between the dog and the sago. Prom imrighteousness arises ignorance and 
licentious acts, tot from righteousness arises jnana, so how could there be license in 
any form in the state of jMna when one even rises above righteousness. Only a person 
without egoism, vanily hatred towards beings and having other virtues can have true 
jnana, though these virtues are no longer means tot follow from his nature as a sage. 
There is no Atma-jhSna for one who has got vicious tendencies. 

The Vai^nava Vedantins also envisage the perfected state as freedom from 
mundane e:ristence. According to Bamanuja, the freed soul desires only the Supreme lord 


1. S. B, on By. Upa., IV, 4, 22-23. 

2. S. B. on B« S*, Hy 3, 48. 

3. Jivanar-Mukti-Viveka, I, 34, quotes from Ehagavat-Puraga; cf., Vivara^-iPrameya- 
Samgraha, IX, XXXII, c: If it bo said that Brahmajnahi is not regulated by skstia, 
ho can act as he wills, this is dbniod, for action is caused hf desire for attain- 
ment or avoidance of good or bad. But for the jivana mukta who experiences parama- 
anand in his own self, for whom all evil is removed by residue, no desire for htnaan 
goal to be acccaaplished reigns, hence no action at all; whence the contingence of 
action as he wills? As for begging, that is due to prarabdha dosa, tot papa-ptuQra 
are not caused by prarabdha, tot by avidya which is ended by BrahmajSaaa. 

4. PaScadaili, VIII, 131-132, foot-notes Hysingh Saraswati admits that in ^ruti and 
Smytl immunity of jHani from all restiuint is admitted, tot adds that it was not 
intended that he should act this way. It is merely arthavada. 

5. Upade^a SSha^, II» 6. 

6. Naigkarmya-Slddhi, IV, 62-63, 68-70; cf., Jivana-Muktl-Viveka, I, 28 and 30, 
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who saves the devotee frcan karma and samsara. He enters no other form of activity and 
the idea of return to samsara is excluded.^ Similarly, NLmbarka declares the non- 
return of the soul which has attained the highest light and has become freed from 
transmigratoiy existence. Madhva also asserts categorically: 

The mukta ... is never bora again in the sense that there is no compulsory 
incarnations and disincamations for him. Why? This Lord can® from nowhere, was 
never bora ... therefore the knower ... also never takes birth nor dies. 
Secondly in its essential nature the Jiva is mborn and incapable of dying. ^ 

According to Vadiraja, the reason for this is that when the mind is inwardly directed 

as in raoksa there is no possibility of paying attention to the external objects of the 

world. When the attention is concentrated cai one particular subject, it is not 

possible to thirdc of another. An oi‘ t;s, in life, are dvitas in the sense of having 

two gate-ways of knowledge, the material and the spiritual, but there is no physical 

body in release, so there is no possibility of having knowledge of extwnal reality 

and reacting to the stimuli by the released soul. All the thoists reject the Advaita 

view of falsity of the world, Vallabha is careful to point out that the disappearance 

of sarhsara, product of ajSina or selfish imagination, in mok?a does not affect the 

physical cosmos, because various layas or dissolutions are to be experienced in the 

mirad only, and in reality there is no prapaffca-vilaya,* The selfish and imaginary view 

of ignorance ends, but not the world. 

The theists also agree with Advaita that kaima is neutralised by jffena. The 
vldvat is no longer affected by the past or future evil karma and even the good deeds, 
according to Nimbarkaj he awaits only the end of the body to be released. Ramanuja 
does not hold the cessation of good deeds to be immediate on the arising of j&tna, but 
only at the death of the vidrat, Madhva explains that the evil deeds of the devotees 
qnd the good deeds of the enemies of the Supreme Lord perish, Vallabha declares that 
when the knower emerges from the state of oneness then there is cessation of evil 
deeds, but not of good deeds. All are unanimous, however, that the non-operation of 

1. R. B. on B. S., IV, 4, 22. 

2. Vedanta PSrijata Saurabha, IV, 4, 22. 

3. Bhi^ on Katha Hpa., II, 18. 

4. Tattvartha Mpa lfiLl»ndha, I, 24 and 99. 

5. B. S., IV, 1, 13-14. 
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kariiu on the girising of jnana is only of the sancita and not of prarabdha karma, which 
endij only by retributive experience in one or more lives. Ramanuja strongly objects to 
the Huvuita viev; of prarabdha as the impetus of the wheel continuing after jnanaj for 
him its continuation depends entirely on the will of God, who is guided by good and evil 
deeds, uenarally the theists agree with him. Vedanta postulates the ending of even 
good ktiTiiut as well as evil, as they have the undesirable result, for the mumuksu, of 
produeinj rwldi’th. Here good deeds to fo.Llow after enjoyment of their fruit rebirth 
would occur, and there voitld oe the contmdiction of the Sruti, "non-z^turn."'^ 

The tneists reject the Advaita doctrine of the non— agency of the enlightened 
soul. Instead, they argue tiiat tlie soul's perfected activity and experience continue 
xxnder the control of tlie Lord. Ramanuja declares^ that the ^resijha men set the example 
of viirna^raifla— dl^iarma to others even as God takas birth in the world like karma— bound 
creatui-es, for the profit of the world. They dictate the principles of righteousness 
and unrif'hteousness for men attached to karma and sai/iskaras and do not preach other 
methods (jfiana) more arauous and dangerous. The jiiani will abide within the scope of 
karma— yoga though knowing that Atman is not essentially an actor, to persuade the men of 
lesser knowledge that by this path unaided the v3.sion of the self is possible. Accord- 
ing to i^adhva, even after aparok^a jfiana the knower who has become jivana mukta contin- 
ues to work until the prsrabdha has been ccmipleted. Both the sadhaka and siddha wozk, 
the former for purification and the latter for loka-aamgraha. Social duties of vaz^- 

adrama— dharxua are aided by religious duties of worship. Though there is no proscribed 

5 

duty In iiioksa, according to the theists, work and worship become ends. 

The tiTie jilanin ... is kriyavan, performing all duties and woiks of his prarabdha, 
... the jSittin therefore, realising that all his activities are primarily of the 
Lord ... does not become an ativadi, ... does not say, "I am the agent." . . . 
When such a jiSinin is not in the state of asamprajfiSta samSdhi he is always active, 

. . , always performing puja of the Lord .... Not only this, he explains to 
othezrs the sacred books • « . , he becomes a teacher among seekers of Brahma. 
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VallalAxa agrees that with the perfection of love in the pusti-ciarga there results among 
other ends seva-upayogi deha. The prakrta deha, even here on earth, is transformed 
into the body of God or Anand, in order to perform seva or participation in divine life 
as lived in heaven. Nimbarka also declares that it is not to be apprehended that 
through knowledge there will result cessation of duties encumbent on one’s stage of 
life, such as sacrifice, charity, austerity etc. They are to be performed to foster 
jnana. The Vedanta idea of adhikari souls who, though liberated, continue to serve 
divine will and cosmic sacrifice by remaining in the illusory body of matter in rela- 
tion to other soiils, is the representation of the true action of the perfected soul. 
Jhanis like Va^i^tha etc. aMde in the body as long as their duty or office lasts owing 
to the influence of kanaa on which their office depends. All Acaryas agree that such 
enlightened soxils continue to function on earth until their mission or adhikara is 
fulfilled. 

The Vai^mva VedSntins are fxiUy agreed with the Advaitins that the highest 
stage is one untouched ly evil of any kind and morally perfect, for the self has 
acquired its om attributes of perfect purity, knowledge and Miss. Evil and sin 
arise from the hidden seed of avyakta or matter. It is not in the nature of reality 
but in the changing individuality of the striving jiva, lasting only so long as the int- 
perfect human condition lasts. Since evil is, technically, caused and effected by 
karma, the highest state must be one in which pSpa-punya are necessarily discarded, 
since no more material fruits remain to be attainedj only caie fruit, vidya or attain- 

_ 4 

raent of Brahmabhava remains. The mukta soul is perfectly disciplined by spiritual and 
social rules; for it is not moved to actions by likes and dislikes.^ ^uti commands 
the reverse of acting as one likes, is the conclusion of all the Acaryas. The pleas- 
ures of the mukta are not petty and evanescent, mixed with contemptuous matters.® Only 
when the desires of the inner organ (antahkaraQa) are renounced and there takes place 

Vei^ta Parijate SauraWia, IV, 1, 16-17, 

2. B. S., Ill, 3, 31-32. 

3. R. B. on B. S., IV, 4, 3-7. 
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the manifestation of desires belonginf^ to the body of intalligeno© (sadatma), is the 

1 

soul released. It cannot entertain low desires, but only desires for the changeless 
reality. ^ 

Kukti 

Different experiences of the freed soiils are indicated in the Upanisads. 
Instantaneous release by saksatk^a (direct experience) with the ultimate is the expe- 
rience of certain sages. The desireless one whose desire is the soul, his breath 
departs not, he goes to Brahma being very Brahma, l«hen are cut all the knots of the 
heart, here on earth, the mortal becomes immortal. Such texts point to the attainment 
of freedom while man retains the body. On the other hand are texts which point to the 
attainment of release only after life on earth is completed. The ascetics purified by 
applioaticai of renunciation (sannyasa-yoga), in the Bruhmaloka, at the end of time, are 
liberated beyond earth. Here on earth one who has a teacher knows: ”1 shall remain 
here only so long as I shall be released (finam the bonds of ignorance). Then I shall 
arrive home,**^ 

The nature of unity with the divine is expressed in different ways. Scanetimes 
it is described as reaching the region of the divine (salokya).*^ He who knows thus 
goes to the world of the divinities, to equality, to complete iinion. Here the goal is 

sayujya mukti or complete inaion, What is the rule (vidhi) for this elemental soul, 

•— R 

whereby, on quitting this body, it may come to complete imion with the Atman? Or the 

attainment of divine nature or likeness is the end striven for.^ Yerily, the great 

unborn, undecaying, tmdying, immortal soul is fearless Brahma, He who knows this 
10 

becomes fearless* All the parts of individual soul become unified in the Supreaae 
Imperishable, or when the seer sees Brahma then shaking off good and evil, stainless, 

Madi^ on Ea’^ha Upa., lY, 14. ^ s, p 
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1 

he attains suprerae identity. This is the concoption of mity of nature or sarupya. 

If its Phala-adhyaya the 3rahjna-3u.tra descidbes the manner and time of departure 

from the body of the meditator or vidvan.^ The conception of ‘’gatl" and "gantavya" is 

the path of light by which he passes through various stations and roaches the Brahiaa- 

loka and the glorious existence of the released sotll. The fats of the vidvan after 

death, the attainment of his own nattare is release, and in this state enjoying the 

state of Brahma the soul is yet different from the Lord.^ The Gita speaks of moksa as 

the entering of God's being; the knower lives in eternal identity with Brahma, attains 

6 

the peace of Brahma, I'eaches the supreme state, the Supreme Being or abides in God. 

None of these terms indicate whether release is a state to be attained on earth or only 

after death. The idea of attainment, reaching and the description of the bright path 

of non-retum indicate the latter conception. But the declaration that the seeing of 

diversity is rooted in and projected frc® the Supreme Being and leads to the attainment 

8 

of Brahma instantaneously, points to the former position. The nature of the union is 
also not clearly indicated. The souls acquiring visdc® having attained the likeness of 
God are not tormented. And the Lord promises release after men have reached His 
supr«ne regim of residence,^ 

The later Yedantins engaged in a controversy on the question of the embod- 

11 

iodness or disembodiedness of the state of release. The Brahaa-Sutra discusses the 
quest! CM of the freed soul possessing bo^ and sense organs at will. Sage Badari is of 
the opinion that the released soul is devoid of these, while sags Jaimini urges that 
the soul must have many foms in order to express its inanifoldness and indestruc- 
tibility, though these are not karmic bodies subject to pleasure and pain. The 
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concludes tha'*’. tha fr«(?d soul is enbodiod according to its ovn free tdLI to 
on.ioy the p?.oasuitj3 of the nerfectsd state* ’toth theists and absolutists are agreed 
that the nuJrta has the p}.oasure of drahraa id.tb or without a body, T?ananu.i 3 and Vallalbha 
hold that a body to the so^iL is provided by the will of God,^ but this is a non-prakrta 
(xedy of intelligence or cit only (¥allabha). The i*oleas©d souls haT® no body or sense 
organs, they are bodies in a very special sense (alaukika saarira), accojvling to Ifedhva. 
The theigfcs conceive the mukta to be residing in a spiritual body in the world of 
Brahma* 

Sankara does not make the bodiless or embodied state of the soul to depend upon 
the Lord but only on free will. Nor does he insist absolutely on the nature of that 
body as norwnaterial. Possession of a prakrta deha does not take ai^y from the perfec- 
tion of the released soul, which remains a siddhatma, no longer a sadhaka. Usenibod- 
iednesB does not follow frtm death alone, since the ca\ 2 se of the going on of the body 
and self is i/rong knov?ledge, hence eternal disembodiedness is realised by knowledge. 
Since imagination of merit and demerit due to actions of self is known to be false, the 
knover is free from the body,^ The frui,t of jnana is liberation, frem asat Prakjrti duo 
to detachment from it*^ The mukta is no longer subject to evolution, his mind is not 
on his body, which is strung on prarubdha, whether it appears or disappears* Having 
the self of bliss why should he nourish the bodyt^ ^ruti speaks of the prarabdha of 
the unreal (bo^) from an external point of view (bahya drp-^i), bat not to teach its 
reality to the wise* Since he remains a spectator of its enjoyment his body does not 
constitute bandage. Just as a body going frem place to place fear alms seen in a dream 

is not oneself, so witnessing the body in the waking state the seer must be different 

8 

from it as it is seen. He has changing body for his st^port when activities of eating 
etc. occur Iwfc never aheltei^ in external objects as his enjoymant is derived only from 
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truth of Atman. The mukta lives in the body identified with all but does not revert 
to former embodied existence (object, organs) or become subject to punarjanma, as the 
snake casts off its slough.^ The mukta may possess a gross body whose purification is 
termed virajasa. Understanding the body's effects, disinterestedly fi*ee from restraint 
and working from free will or out of the motive of benevolence,"^ the mukta's absorption 
is not permanent, for he may return to the body from, time to tine until his service is 
completed in the world, though he is never subject to Avidya but remembers all past 
lives and enjoys the bliss of Brahma* 

The significance of the debate on the relation of body to the released soul is 
to lead to the conclusion of either "freedom from wabodiment" or "freedom in embod- 
iment,® technically termed videha mukti and jivana mukti, respectively* £^7 neither 
disputing the embodimant nor disembodiment of the released soul Sankara admits the 
possibility of both conditions of release. He takes the stand that the famit of jhana, 
viz*, mok^a, is not subject to the same rule as the origin of jftana. Knowledge may 
originate here or hereafter, in present or next life, only when the obstacles in the 
form of karma have been removed. But the phala is not subject to any such variation 
and is immediately manifested on the arising of jfiana.^ However, since prarabdha 
karmas have to be endured there results jivana mukti.® Advaita regards the only diff- 
erence between jivana and videha mukti s to be one of absence or presence of the boc(yj 
both have In common absence of duality, so that while the former moves about in the 
world the whole of it exists not for him, but only the all— pervading Atman* ^ Ar>B after 
leaving the body the jnani enters videha mukti like the wind coming to a standstill.® 

The raticmale of jivana mukti is that if jnana arising in life does not destroy Avidya 
how can that destruction occur outside life* Only in life can jnana arise, because 
after life Instruments of llxe oa:*igin of knowledge (sense organs etc.) are absent* So, 
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if there b© mukti it must be jivana mukti, otherwise no mukti is possible. How the 
lx)dy survives is explained in tarns of anirvacaniyata.^ Later Advaitins gave a nmaber 

O 

of explanations: according to Mapqlana, the Avidyalesa in jivana raukti is due to vikpepa 
fiakti which causes the persistence of the prarabdlia, and the saiaskaras of Avidya rersaln 
like the smell of garlic in a vessel after it has been cleansed; others hold that Mala 
Avidya persists as burnt cloth retaining its configuration; Saivajhataa denies Avidya- 
lesa on Brahma-sak^atkara and Appaya Ittksit concludes that the teaching of jivana laukti 

is arthavada for the injunction to hear etc. 

/ 

Sankara makes a distinction between krama or sagu^ia mukti and sadyo mukti of 
the jivana mukta state called nirguna mukti, corresponding to his distinction between 
the Sagupa and Hirgupa aspects of reality. The going of the souls on the two paths of 
light and darkness applies only to the man who has the lesser knowledge, while for the 
knower of the Highest Brahma departing and going is not possible.^ He neither moves 
nor departs as Highest Brahman is present everywhere, the self of everything. On the 
path of the gods the vidoha mukta or the knower of the Sagima or effected Brahma is led 
gradually to the effected Brahmaloka, living somehow absorbed with the highest deity or 
separately in a subtle body; and when that is withdrawn into the causal Brahma at 
pralaya, he is re-absorbed.^ In krama mukti the going of the soul has for its goal 
only effected Brahma. In consequence of not ascertaining the distinction between 
knowledge of the higher and lower type, the final and instantaneous liberation (sadyo) 
which is the frxdt of the former is wron^y confused with texts about going to the 
lower Brahma by stages. 

The theists reject &inkara’3 distinction between relative and absolute, krama 
and sacfyo mukti, and hold that only the fate of me type of vidvaa or Brahaavit is 
cUiscrifaed by the SStrakAra in the last adhySya. Raiaanuja and NlmlSrica take their staixi 
on videha mukti exclusively. Himliarfca argues that there is no fixed rule that jfiana 
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must arias in t’la Tsry life in which the means airs performaij It arises only '.Jben the 
obstnictive karnas are r-rooved, in this life or the next, similarly there is non- 
restriction about the fruit of Jhana, viz., noksn. If the ’crljmman be absent moksa 
ni’lses after freedom from the nresant body, or if they are present then, moksa arises 
after yet another body.^ It is established that the knower too has to depart from his 
body for attainment of Brahmaj immortality belongs to him who has no connection with the 
body and the rest. Ramanuja’s stand is essentially sindlarj as there is no fixed rule 
(aniyama) with repiard to the phala of meditation aiming at abhyudaya ( i. e., phala may 
be manifested in this world or the next), so there is no fixed rule about the time of 
origin of phala of xapasana aiming at mok^a i, e., mok^a does not result iiaiaediately 
(sadyo) on the arising of jjSS3a. The time internal between them is determined by the 
prarabdha karma. Of those who have a. cosmic office to perform the liberation or depart- 

3 

xare on the devayana is delayed as long as the adhlkara is not exhausted. Accoirding to 
Ramanuja the Advaita siddhanta of jivana mukti stands refuted, because nescience is not 
terminated by mere ccmiprehension of meaning {jhana) of texts. If consciousness of the 
um*eality of the booty puts an end to embodiedness how can jivana mukti mean release 
while the soul is still joined to the body. Hence Advaita mukti must be non-different; 
vldeha mukti and release consisting in cessation of plurality cannot ccme while man 
still lives, •iahkaia’s krama mukti and Ramanuja’s mukti represent the cosmic destiny 
of the soul and Sankara indteates mukti when that cosmic destiny is f x^lf illed. 

Among the Vai^ijava Vedantins Tallabha and Madhva have accepted the conception 
of jivana mukti, Mt they do not give it the same significance as the Advaita. Madhva 
postulates aparoksa jfiana of Atman as a proximate result of sadhana. This corresponds 
to the Advaita jivana mukti as far as removing the nescience in regard to Atman is 
concerned. But, unlike Advaita which holds it to be the highest and ultimate state of 
timdcMf Madhva regards it as relative or incaaplete release, since the lihga ^arira of 
sixteen kala s of Prakrti r«aains to be disintegrated by working out the prarabdha. If 
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prarabdha. kanaa ia worked out there is no delay, otheiwise many lives have to bo passed; 
by grace of God there is freezing (upamarda) of some xmdesirable good karmas and all 
d«aerits, thus there occurs Brahmaparoksa*^ Unlike Sankara who allows highest release 
to cooeodst with prarabdha and dehardharana, Madhva insists that highest release only 
arises after either the exhaustion or cancellation of aH karma. Absolute liberation 
is not coaspatible with embodied Ufa. 

VaUabha argues that when jnana destroys Avidya souls become free even in the 
body; the botty, senses and vital energy become free from delusion but do not disappear.^ 
Evan by ^nana one attains only sattvika mukti, but the worship of the prlaal 

form of God, is called nirgujaa bhakti and leads to Jivana isukti.^ the perfoctirai of 
<tevotic«ial love in pusti-<ffiirga the prakrta body of soul is transformed into the body of 
Bmhrna or Anand, ^diile still on earth, and is used for the worship of God. Two points 
of contrast may be rwted between the Advaitic and Yallabhite conceptions of jivana 
mukti. In the former the adfayasa of the body (all three bodies) is altogether trstn^ 
eended and only noa~duaX Atman is seen, while in the latter the mukta replaces the 
gross material body by a pure spiritual body of bliss. Secondlly, the jivana mukti of 
Yallabha is the perfection of the worship of the Supreme ibrsonal Being; though he 
calls it nirgupa bhakti, yet it corresponds to Advaita aiE^upa bhakti which results in 
the relative and gradual type of mukti. 

In this discussion on jivana and videha auktis the supporters of the latter 
adopt a wholly esobatalogioal point of view of the siQ>ermundane or spiritual goal of 
human life, while the supporters of the former, seeing that the goal is transcendental 
and spi3?itual, allow its attaiiment by man lAile he still retains the iaaaan frame, 
though not the anndane point of view. 

As to the nature of unity with the divine, there are different conceptions and 
oiphases aiswng the Tediutaoiryaa. All except Madhva understand that state to be one of 
non-41ffer«iee betwmm Atman and BralMan in some sens® or another, each according to 
his particular docbdlne. Sankara holds that the souls are only imag ined parts, as it 

r 

Zm Tattvirtha Mpa Mbandha, I, 33 and 34. 

3# ibid. , I, 14. 
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ver«y of th« Supreme Brahma. In reality there is absolute identity between the two, as 
there is non-difference between fire and sparks.^ As one self cannot become another 
without being destroyed, if the individual self were really different it could not be 
Brahma as long as it existed, and if it were destroyed who would be Brahmaa, therefore 

O 

one should have knowledge of non-difference between Brahman and oneself. It is self- 
contradictory that two personalities, Atma and Paramatma, can merge into a single 
personality, so "avibhaga" means complete identity, E^r abstracting the notion of jiva 
from the entity “I* we establish the meanir^ of Atman. Tat has the meaning of the 
interior self and tvam has the moaning of tat. Both words drop part of their meaning— 
tvam that of empirical ego and tat that of not-self.^ The state of moksa is none other 
than cMio*s own inherent nature as Brahman. Brahma being of one nature liberation is of 
one sort only and salokya and other kinds of specific liberations are acquired results 
admitting of degarees, but not mukti.^ 

While Advaita understands the meaning of "sampatti"® in the primary sense of 
identity with the Nirguna, the theists understand this as joining together or tmion, in 
a partial sense, of the soul with the Supreme Soul. Ramanuja holds the relation of 
soul and Brahma to be that of real parts to the whole and terms it aprthak-siddhi 

n 

relaticai. Because Brahma pervades all souls thei« is representation of identity, and 
the soul is to be acknowledged as a portion of Brahma. The difference between soitl 
and Brahma is known only from the Vedas. All equality or parama sangra with Brahma— 
equality of region or equality of nature and communication and realization of apythak- 

Q 

siddhi or sayujya is mokfa. The released soul attains the natwe of God, though not 

swarupaikya*^ Tram means that operators of body are in reality modifications of 

U S. B. on B. S., II, 3, 43. 

2* Upade^ Saha^zl, XV, 1. 

3. B. S., IV, 4, 21. 

4. l^ade^a Saha^rf, II, 18, 177-183 and 197. Later Vedantins explain this in detail 
by the help of jahadajahallakgaya (exclusive-non-exclusive implication), cf., 
Ved&ta jRarihhafa, IV, 26-28. 

5. S. B. on 3. S. , III, 4, 52. 

6. B. S., IV, 2, 14-lS. 

7. H. B. on B. 3., XX, 3, 43. 

8. R. B. on B. 0., VXIX, 21. 

9. Vedanta DeAika, Hyaya Siddh^jana, 221 and 222-224* 

ID, R. B. on B. S., I, 1, 1 * -t 
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duprems Spirit, becaixs® conDtituting His body. The word tat infers to Brahma as the 

one cause of the world. Tat tvam refers to the same Brahma under aspect of inner ruler 

of the individual soul modified by the embodied soul. Tat tvam asi means that Bra h ma 

2 

is distinguished by difference, one thing subsisting in two forms, 

Niabarka declares that souls are neither different nor non-different as parts 
of the highest self.^ This relaticsn holds due to the specific peculiarity of Brahman’s 
nature, hence described as swabhavikabhedavada, Tha part is different as subject to 

4 

bandha said mok§a, non-different as existence and activity are controlled by the whole. 
When the individual soul through direct vision of Brsdman becomes similar to the in- 
finite that is freedom,^ He deiiies absorption or lays of the soul in Brahman and 
swarupaikya, and considers Brabaabhava or sayujya to be growth in likeness to God and 
bliss, but separation due to atcmiic nature and non-creatorahip of the soul,® Cue 
element in mok?a is Atma-swsiPUpalabha, possible when there is realization of essential 

nature or participation in the nature and qualities of Godj the second olen»nt is 

7 

Brahma-swarupalabha or Bhagavatbhavapatti, 

Vallabha declares that by the manifestation of anand of Brahma in himself jiva 
attains Brahmabttava but even higher than this is fellowship with God, attained by wor- 

O 

ship of Hari, in pu 9 ^i-marga. The words tat tvam asi which are given so much import- 
ance are not able to produce vidya by mere logical understanding ( as in Advalta). 

They are meant to establish the reality of souls and matter with the ultimate purpose 
of describing the fact of Brahman being all,® The phala of perfected Wiakti is 
a1 aukik e samarthya or great power of experiencing the nature of God and sayujya or 
continual contact with God in order to perform seva,^^ He takes tat tvam asi to be 
literally and not figuratively true, for when soul attains bliss the difference between 

"JZ Vedar&a Samgraha, II, 20; III, 65, 

2, R. B, on B. S,, I, 1, 1, p. 130ff, 

3, Vedanta Kaustul^, IV, 4, 4, 

4, Vedanta Barijata Saurabfaa, II, 3, 42, 

5, Vedanta Kaustubha, III, 2, 36, 

6, ibid., lY, 4, 21. 

7, Vedanta f&ri|ata SauralAa, IV, 4, 1-2. 

8, Tattvartha BLpa Hibandha, I, 36. 

9, ibid., I, 61-62. 

ID. Sevaphala Vivfti. 
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it and Brahraan will lapse* 

Of all the Vaisnavacaryas Madhva alone denies the unity of Atman and Brahman in 
aokea* The difference is real;^ it is wrong to think that jira and Brahman are non- 
different in release and different in samsara, since two things cannot at any time 
become non-differont or vice versa. *Never let him imagine that even the released soul 
can ever become equal to &il-~.let one know that even among the released souls from men 
to Brahma there is difference between them, and that Visiju is the highest of all 
beings.* Since without His grace there is no release, nor does desire for it or 
effort to attain it arise in the hearts of men without the command of the Lord, the 

jiva should never think that he can ever become Brahma. Jiva is like God, but diff- 

4 

erent* *Even the Ateaan of the liberated sage becomes like tmto Him, but not iden- 
tically the same.*^ lor can the mukta becMie as perfect as God (parama saisya), since 
Boksa depends upon capacity and effort of each soul (yogyata, sadhana). Thus, •If the 

difference batveoi jiva and Brahma be admitted as established Ijy valid moans of proof, 

6 

it could never be disproved hy identity texts." The identity texts admit of another 
reasonable interpretation than that of Advaita, in terms of metaphysical independence 

7 

and primacy of the aiqtreme and identity of place, interest, similarity of attributes* 
li^ija is concaved by him as the perfected soul living In the eternal prosoace of God 
(salokya) or having fellowship with God (simipya) or having qualities similar to God 
(sarupya), though always much inferior, or enjoying the power of God (sayujya or 
sarf^i)*^ Kiese are the various meanings idiere ever jiva is said to be a portion of 
the lord* 

Sarva-lfeiktl 

the Tedahta conception of arakfa carries in it a hint of the unlversalisation of 

1, ^5^ m R. a., I, 2, A2i Hysyasudha, 435i 

2. Madhva Sha^jra on I6a Hpa., 14, quotes from Kurma Rzrana. 

3* Ifadhva Sia^ya on l^na Hpe*, II, 5, ^ 

4. Jfadhva Bha^^on B. S., 17, 2, 16i 

5* Madbva Blwuiya oa Ka^ha Hpa., 17, 15* 

6* Tlatm-Tatpaiya-Sirpaya, 20. _ 

7. Had^ KiSfya on Hpa., Ill, 2, 7t Ski bhavanti has three nwanings, unanimity 

of opinion, similarity, being in the same locality and it does not mean identity. 

8* Mswifava Hia^ya on B* S., II, 3, 29* 
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the highest state. Since release is tho nuniifestatiori, of the s6li’’s own nature, not an 
adventitious thing, it cannot be denied or withiield from anyoiio. Amoi'ig tix’ thoists 
Madhva seems to deny this, since he gives a classification of souls in ^;hich some are 
expressly excluded from the attainment of moksa. Moksa depends on. the graco of the 
Supreme Being. The bhakti of the few satovic Atinas oaljr, who are classod as mulcti 
yogya, leads to their ultimate release. The nitya samsarias oscillat® between hoavea 
and earth. The third class described as tamoyogya are oteinaliy debaXTed since their 
essential nature (swaihipaj cannot be changed hy educasioii or effoi*t (sadhaaa). Borne 
are wortt^ and others are unworthy of liberation.* Vallabha describes the prarahika 
jivas as drifting in the Maya world oi’ self will and false imagination ar:d not qual- 
ified for higher bhakti, ffiin^uja and Kxmtmka disbingmsh between baddiia and mukta 
jivas; but they do not disqualify any soul from mxiktl expressly. The Vatutins alone 
hint" at the logical possibility of sorva-eaukti or natural right of all, on the ground 
of the docrine of mokpa as a non-dual eternal unity, i^ankara agrees with the tbeists 
in rejecting the extz'eme doctrine of ekajlvavada. Transcendental unity but empirical 
plurality is the position adopted by him, because, in ekajlvavada, saciyo mxjxti means 
dissolutioai of the tmiteiry Ajhana and thus the unacceptable conclusion of tsrminaticn 
of bondage of all at the release of the one soul. Kanajlvavada has its own dilamma 
since it points to the unacceptable conclusion of many jivana mukbis, to avoid which 
the latex* Advaitins posit the equation of jivana mukti with Isvaratva or union with the 
Sagu^a.^ Such a saved soul must engage in spiritualisation of blic world which is th® 
creation of the Highest Lord, because as long as there is a single soul in bcaidag® Maya 
is not completely or eternally annihilated, Caaly when tlie bahujivas have all transcen- 
ded Avidya and been merged in pure consciousness is there absolute release of any from 
the bondage of l^ya. Sarvanaukti ®need not be confused with an earthly paradise, but 
the logical possibility of spiritual life of all is indicated by the vmity of the 

1, Hyaja Yivar^q^, i®a* — ■ ■ 
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Z, Bbamatl, XI, 3, 14. 

3. S. B. on a. S., Ill, 2, 21. 

4. of., Siddhantaled^a-BajSgraha, IV, 4, 4*223* There, on the view that the Lord is the 
psrotolype (bimba) there is no flaw in the released having th® status of tho Supreme 
Lord till the release of all. 
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indu«lling God,"^ 

Freedom From "Ahaiiita’* and "Mamta^—The Iftiiversal Outlook 

Vedanta looks forward to the goal of perfect absence of egoism and attainment 
of the universal outlook. The ideal of "indifference" or recognition of the worthless- 
ness of worldly objects and ties is only the negative descilption of the condition, the 

positive aspect of which is the assertion of the larger self includii^ all--"vaaudhaiva 

2 3 

kutumbakam. " Self is the highest object of love, as the greatest value, Isit self- 

love is prevented from degenerating into selfishness by expanding its sphere. The self 

loved is the Infinte Self, not the empirical ego. 

The question of attaining non-egoism is to be distinguished from the question 

of survival or non-survival of the individual self in release. Vedantins are divided 

on the latter question. The veiy classification of Advaita and Vaisnava Vedantas rests 

on the doctrines of the non-survival or survival of personality, respectively. The 

Upanisadic sagos give support to both the peraonalistic and impersonalistic types of 

release, When there is emphasis on oneness mok^a is said to be without desire or even 

consciousness.^ He who worships another thinking He is one and I am another, he knows 
5 

not. Mbksa is one Supreme Self of the xmiverse and no oilier self separate frcaa it. 

It is complete penetration of the Brahma or the mark® the arrow or Atman, There is 
absolute forgetfulness of the finite in the infinte and a condition of non-duality 

ff 

where no self exists to know another different from it. The analogies of the rivers 
flowing into the ocean and disappearance of their names and forms in it or the (toe 
JE^rson without parts, or salt dissolving into water so that none of it can be seized 
forth agalaa, suggest that in mok^a thei^ is no survival of separate consciousness. On 
the other hand, the description of the knower’s journey to Brahma on the devayana and 
1, S. Badhakrishnan,^ The Brahma Sutra, p. 221. 

3. Bp. I^a., IV, 5, 6. 

4. ibid,, II, 4, 12*“=r --iM, .( 

5. ibid., I, 4, 10. 

6. %a., IX, 2, 2-4. 

7. Bp. '%a., IV, 2, 21? IV, 5, 15. 

8. Upa., ill, 2, 8? Frat^ Upa., VI, 5. 

9. I^}a. , IX, 4, 12. 
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r«c«ptioin into Barataaaloka suggests that th« individual self suivives in moksa, fmm 

i P 

from all oppositions and conditions. Attainment of swarajya, samrajya, the descrip- 

3 

tion of the pure self moving about at will (kaniacarin) , gaining all worlds it desires, 
the attainment of all desires by mere will^ and the enjoyment of Brahman's bliss also 
suggest the siirvival of separate selfhood. 

ait whether the self survives or not the insistence is on the negation of 
lesser, impure, empirical self. When through self, by the suppression of mind, one 
sees the brilliant self which is more subtile than the subtile, toen having seen the 
self through one's self one becomes niratman. Selflessness is the mark of liberation. 
This is the secret doctrine, rahasya.® Rising above the temporal individuality ly pass- 
ing beyond the elements, the senses and their objects through a life of renunciation, 
one should by freedom from self-conceit (abhimina) strike down egoism (ahaMcara) which 
causes confusion (sammoha) and all other passions and evils, such as covetousness, 9tviy, 
lassitude, drunkenness, impurity, anger, lust; one should disperse the sheaths covering 
Brahma. The exhortation iss one should stand free from determination, free from 
conception and free from self-conceit. This is the mark of liberation and the pathway 

g 

to lirahma in this world. 

The vision of ihn S\q)r«me Atman gives a sense of unity with the whole universe 
because everything in it is seen to be nou^t else than the self. All relations, 
possessions, conditions of life, worlds, gods, knowledge ai«i beings are of value 
becaiise the self is in th«i.® He who has the vision of all beings as in the Atnan and 
the self as in all beings, does not shrink away from these i. e., since all beings are 
just the self of the discemer he has no iwulsion against the existents and is free 
from delusion and sorrow.^ Without having perceived self, here, there is destruction 

1. Eauli. Dpa», I, 3-4. 

2. ibid., IV, 20. 

3. Ka94* III» 10* 

4. B. 3., IV, 4, 7. 

5. B. S., IV, 4, 19-20. 

6. Maitri Opa., IV, 20, 

7. ibid. 

8. ibid,, VI, 30. 

9. Bp. Hpa., IV, 5, 6-7. 

10. Un Upa., 7-8; Bp, Hpa., IV, 4, 15; Sa1;ha Hpa., IV, 5. 
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(vimsti) for man and for this world and the only truth is discernment of it in every 
sinf^le being, which leads to immortality,^ The Purusa himself is everything here, he 
who knows rends asunder the knot of ignorance here on earth. ^ Higher than all gods and 
world is Brahman, hidden in all things, body by body, by knowing Him as the Lord man 
becomes immortal.^ The Upanisads iinderstand liberation to be a true perspective of the 
interrelation of all, a complete abnegation of the lesser self, and complete self 
identification and self effacement in the higher self. 

The Bhagavat Gita does not give a clear answer in wgard to the condition of 
the freed soul. States of siddhi, para siddhi,^ parama gati,^ pada anamaya, ^a^ata- 
pada avayava," danti, seam to point to the continuance of consciousness in eternal 
bliss or the presence of God, When it is said that while worshippers of other gods and 
beings attain their objects of devotion but my worshipper enters me and is no more 

p 

tormented by birth and death, there is an indication of the personalistic conception 
of mukti. 

- g 

But the Gita, too, demands expressly the ending of egoism in man. Only he who 
gives up all desires and moves free from attachment, egoism and thirst for enjoyment 
(niimiam, nixnhaikara) attains peace. Such a God-arealized soul having overcome delusicai 
oven at the last moment of life attains Brahmic bliss. The necessity of rising above 
desire for objects, acts and fruits, on which the Gita expatiates at every turn, is the 
very essence of negation of all selfishness in man. He who before casting off the bo(?y 
is able to withstand the urges of lust and anger is the true yogi, the yukta (harmonised 
soul) and the happy man (sufchl nara). 

Such a negation of self leads to the attainment of sarvatmabhava. In the very 
last birth of all, the man of realization worships He, realizing that all tiiis is God. 

1, Kena Hpa., II, 5. 

2, IXf 10* 

3* ^e. ?pa*, III, 7. 

4. XII, lOi m, 33? nv, u 

5. n, 45| Till, 13? IX, 32? XVI, 22 and 23. 

6. II, 5? mil, 56. 

7. IV, 39? V, 12? XVIII, 62. 

8. VII, 23? IX, 25? XIV, 2. 

9. V, llJ Shaking off feeling of aeum in respect of action. 

ID. 11, 71-72. 
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Such a great soul ia veiy rare. The knowledge which man sees one impeiishahile 
entity in all beings is the true or sattvic knowledge*^ The aapres^on of this state 
of mind is equal-sightodneesi the yogi united with all-pervading consciousness looks 
on all with equal eyes, (samadarsana), sees the self present in all beings and all 
beings existing in the self. This is expressed in very striking language: the jftana- 
yorf with ccmpletely subdued s^ses makes no difference between a clod, a stone or 
piece of ^Id,^ Be is alike eijaal to friend and foe, likewise to hoaour and ignominy, 
alike to heat and cold and pleasure and pain. He looks with equal eyes cm the 
learned brahmana, a cow, an elephant, a dog and a pariah. As a result of this new 
vision the standard of action and judgment becomes one and the same for oneself and 
for others. What benefits or injures the self also benefits or injures others. He 
looks on all as erne,, on the analogy of his ovm self. Such a man of universal 
outlook is necessarily a well-wisher of all. The devotee who is fine from malice 
towards all, friendly, compassionate, without feeling of meum and free from egoism 
is dear to God. Sever can he bo a source of anxioyance to the world, nor can he ever 
be offended by it.^ 

According to Mvaita, ahamkara is a special modificatiem of the internal organ, 
a product of universal Avidyaj its experiences are mistakenly ascribed to universal 
consciousnaas*^ "Aham Brahma* means that *1* is absolute, and the denial is of self 
as an ego, just as a particular object which is aistakffii for a stump is later decided 
to be a aan.^ The elamfflits transfoimed into body, organs, senses, from which the self 
comes as em individual, are merged like riinsrs in a sea. Individualised existence is 
Uka foam and bubbles of water and is destroyed in the water or self. After attaining 

xrmrw. — * 

2. mn, 20. 

3. ¥, 7} VI, 29-30. 

4. VI, 8. 

5. XII, 18 md 6} XIV, 25. 

6. V, 18j Sankara comments that these are examples of sattvic, rajasika and tamaslka 
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tranquillily. 
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oneness self has no more particularised consciousness.^ Getting rid of the ego-sense 
means dissociation from all objects of the dual world.^ "Mne,’* ''thir;9>" "this, I a® 
so," "another not so," axe ideas due to delusion, meaningless, tmreal. Such super- 
imposed ideas of "mine," "thine," do not exist when the self is known to be one.^ Just 
as the idea of "mine" is not thought to exist in other bodies so also it does not any 
longer exist in one's ovm self, the common witness of all intellects. Non-egoiffa is 
not to be thought as absorption of the ego in Brahma, since the jivana mukta while 
giving up the idea of Alasan in the "I" yet remains in those elements, regarding them 

6 

as broken earthexv-pots i. e., worthless, inauspicious, through want of interest in th«n. 
It is really the cessation of the idea of separateness (anyatvabodha) and independ- 
ence,*^ for if a person is one with the Absolute and still identifies himself with a 
particular class (brahmaJQn etc.) this is nothing short of a blunder. It is bound to go 
with the rise of true knowledge. If it does not go then his Brahma-jSana is to be 

g 

considdjtred fruitless and h# is still ignorant* 

Another way of saying that Atman is Advaita is to say that there is no anatmar- 

vastu in it. It is "whole," "complete" (pmcia), without any deficiency of reality and 

value, and this is explained in terms of Brahmatmabhava, sarvatmalteva, sarvabhava, 

advaitabhava.^ The result of knowledge is identity with all, while the result of 

10 

ignorance is Identity with the limited personality of one's own body. This all is 
self because universe is of the same nature as the self while arising and merging In 
it.^ The goal is the replacement of narrow, jaivika view by the cosmic self, whose 
interest coincides with all of the universe. Sarvatmabhava is not the actual 

T* S. B. on Bp. Jpa., II, 4, 12. 

2. Haifkaxmya-Sid^, II, 31. 

3. Upade^a i^hai^iEi, X, !!• 
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abolition of the objects of the world as unreal but seeing of all as expressions of 
Iraiuna-nature. ^ 

, - . 2 

Sifice to the jriani all objects are regarded as equal in respect of his sell> 
ho who sees self in alT beings and at the same time feels he has enemies, desires 
surely to r.iake fire cold.^ Jnana-yoga gives happiness and well-being and is free from 
strife because the jydvaitin, finding himself in all, finds no cause for quaireliing, 
which is inevitable in disputes consisting of opposite stands (points of view), while 
in the Saif there is no contradiction as the disputant is part of him. He does not 
fear the ^/orld^s slander, ^If they slander the Self they slander thmselves of thenw 
selves, if they slander my body, they are more my friends than my f oesj slander becomes 
mere omamant to the ascetic (vldvat).*^ The world has nothing to fear from him as 
he has contempt for none, nor deals in chastisement, nor is so dealt with, nor is he 
afraid of the world, as his mind conceives no irritation or fear of the woes of the 
world. The supreme self is content and has no desire for welfare of itself} having 
attained it tiie mukta causes pain to none, since he is convinced that what is pleasant 
to himself is pleasant to all creatures.® In such an ascetic (tapasvi), wise (pan(p.ta) 
and righteous (dharmika) soul flll beings become calm and confide.^ ’’Uhiversal 
friendsiiip and all other qualities come of their own accord, without any effort, in 
one who has awakened himself to the light of Self.*^ 

Vaifmva Vedantins, unlike Aivaltins, hold that pure egoity, suddha pratyagatma, 
remains even in mok§a, for who will desire mok?a if the ego beccaaes extinct. Sankara 
regards the ego to be a compound of self and not— self, hence ahamkara or jiva or not— 
self is to be destroyed, while the pure self (Atman) devoid of ahamkara remains as 
Brahman. It is the Sirguija Atma which is free from the empirical self and non-egoism 

1. cf., 3. B. on 3. S., I, 1, 4. 

2. Viveka Chu^amapti, 434} cf. , S. B. on B. G., IV, 35, 

3. Upadeda SahaiM, HV, 32. ^ 
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is tho stale of freedom from all deteiminations. For the theists it is the Sagupa Atma 
wliich is distinct from empirical ego and the negation of the latter l&a7#s intact the 
Imowing "I? They explain the last five sutras of Badarayana in terms of i^tainnent of 
difference between the released soul and the supreme creator and miler, Sankara agrees 
with this interpretation, but distinguishes the saguna nukti frcxm nirvana or advaita of 
jivana mukti. Though the theists tend to stress the absoluteness or separateness of 
God or "that" as against the "thou" even in mok^a, and reject the Advaita distinction 
of Nirgupa reality and determinate jiva i. e., the transcendental Atoian and the tem- 
poral ego, yet they too insist on the abolition of egoity» In salvation man is di- 
■vested of world-consciousness or consciotianess of himself and his interest, and is 
restoi'ed to his own original purity, untouched by sensations, perceptions, feelings and 
volitions. 

Nimbarka declares that ahamartha continues in release. There is no laya or 
absorption of ttse individual soul, neither is there conjimction (sacyoga) or unity of 
nature ( swarupaikya) between the soul and God. The mukta Atman grows in likeness to 
God but remains separate and limited in its being, to enjoy the bliss of Brahma.^ It 
is not right to suppose that any person desires a state of bliss, but the desire must 
be for enjoyment of the unobstructed bliss. It is the ”aham-pratyaya" which enjoys all 
experiences, but when fay absolute abnegation springing from love the individual feels 
himself to be controlled and regulated by God, and himself a constituent of Him, that 
is the state of emancipation. 

According to Yallabha, "I-ness" and "mine-ness," the products of Avidya, mtist 
disappear in moksa. The climax of puff^i-aiarga is the attainment by the devotee of the 
heart and mind of God. Cue result of bhaktl Is oneness of all with the self| by love 

2 

the object of love or God is perceived in all things, which are manifestations of Him, 
When one is merged in Brahma in this way that condition is called allness (sarvabhava), 
with no sense of separation in It. It is possible to say, "I am that" dt«» to the in- 
rush of wisdom which causes the unfoldment of all-ccaasciousness in which identification 

1, VedSit a' ' I^i j aita ' 'Saura.b&, I?, 4, 21* Avid^ga. 

2. Bhagya.Prakala on B, S», quoted^ Bhakti Martanda, p, 
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with everything occurs.^ 

Rasianuja argues that the aukta Atma stands in relaticnship of fellowship, 

equality of attributes with ftoamatma, and this means consciousness of separate exist- 
2 

ence. The self-gift of the individual self and the sovereignty of the highest self in 
the experience of viiiistaikya is moksa. To maintain that the "I" does not persist in 
moksa is inappropriate, amounting to the doctrine that release is annihilation of the 
self.*^ 


If the "I" were not the self, the inwardness of the self would not exist. "May I 
freeing myself from pain enter on free possession of endless delight," this is the 
thought which prompts the mumukgu to apply himself to the study of the Veda. Were 
it a settled matter that release consists in the annihilation of "I" the same man 
would move away as soon as release were hinted at. "When I myself have perished 
there still persists some consciousness differexit from me," to bring this about 
nobody will exert himself. The very existence of the self-liaainous consciousness 
deperds upon its connection with a self* When it is baroken, consciousness Itself 
cannot be established. ^ 

If there is loss of personal existence in mok^a there wotild be absence of willing and 

qualified pupils and loss of authoritativeness of the scriptures.^ to the Advaita 

position anand (or sukha as a quality of the soxil) is not intelligible} Brahman is no 

quality, nor can it denote being agreeable (anukulatva)— the question is to whom? 

Since no jiva exists in Brahman while the latter is denied enjoyment; nor can anand be 

7 

the object of its own enjoyment. The enjoyment of "I" in aok^a is very different Sram. 

the consciousness of "I" in the samsara-state, but it is separate consciousness all the 
8 

same. 


According to RSmanuja, the ahamkara vMch is comprised within objectivity 
(not-self) is really egoity such as pride or arrogance, causing men to slight superior 
men; this is the consciousness to be sublated,® Resignation of desires and freedom 
frcm "my-ness" and "I-ness" and non-confusion of iinatomio bo<^ with Atman is the state 
Tig to niskama karma based on Atma-jhina and, finallyj to Brahmi- 

1. VallalAa Hiapya on B. S., I, 1, 30. 

2. H. B. on B. S., IV, 4, 4. 

3. ibid., IV, 4, 21s Avil&aga. 

4. ibid., I, 1, 1, p. 69. 

5. Ibid,, p. 72. 

6. ibid,, p. 70, 

7. Narayaijarya., Hltlmala, Vada III. 

8. Vedanta Deep, IV, 4, 2. 

9. R. B. on B. S., I* 1, 1> p. 72. 
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sthiti.^ From such non-egoism there follows the \ani versa! outlook. Having attained 
the nature of Brahma and freed itself firom false imagination there is non-difference 
between self and self,^ The mifeta realizes that Atmas are the same where ever they 
abide, and regards them as equal by reason of their essential character of intell- 
igence. ^y jnana the universe of creatxjres and devas is seen in himself, between them 
and him there is equality as the Atmas of all divested of their temporary material 
nature are conscious entities. As a result of this vision he becomes well disposed 
towards all beings, removed from ill-wishing which is produced from egoity. Seeing God 
in all Atma-principle and Atma in God he looks on misery and happiness as one whether 
it befalls himself or another, with indifference.^ 

Madhva also argues against the Advaita idea of nirgu^ mukti that release is 
not worth having unless Atma survives as self-luminous entity, since it is the target 
of desires. All extraneous associations have to be shaken off to regain one's own 

selfhood. Since Atman is of the essence of consciousness, any cessation of self- 

consciousness in mok?a would be equivalent to loss of selfhood. There is no difficulty 
in accepting the existence of self-consciousness in mok^a; experience is indeed the 
test of what is compatible or not.® It is capacity to feel bliss and the continued 
presence of the enjoyer in mok^a which makes happiness a ptirufartha.® Loss of such 
personal consciousness in Advaita-mokija makes it a state no different from the nihilism 
of the Buddhists. 

Brahman is the goal to be reached by the mukta, and the object to be reached 

must be different from the object reaching. BadarSya^^ clearly indicates the diff- 

erence between the muktas and the Lord.^ Nor is it acceptaMe to Vyasa that the dis- 

11 

tinction between the independent Brahma and dependent souls is only phenomenal. The 

1. R. B. on B. G., nil, 7j II, 73^72. 

2. R. B. on B. S*, I, 1, 1, p« 101. 

3. R. B. on B. G., VI, 29-32. 

4. ibid., V, 18. 

5. ibid., XII, 4. 

6. Apu VySkhySna, 57b. 

7. on B. S., I, 1, 17. ^ ^ ^ 

8. Aj^u Vyakl^ana, siiv 4rc9:i -t; [ 

9. 635— 636l yJTtn'u r It”''''*'' -tu ' t 

10. Madhva Eba^ya on B. S., I, 3, 2. 

11. Ovadaia Srotia, III, 7, 
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igTiorant uo not perceive the names and forms of the rivers when they rest in the ocean, 
yet the names and forms persist, so the released souls resting in Visnu retain their 
names and forms intact. There is splitting of the two hut never total annihilation 
(niranvaya dhvansa).^ In mixing of the waters with water the two cannot be separated, 
still they iiave not become one, since there is an excess in quantity, at least; jiva is 
not inseparably lost in arahma, but some difference must remain.^ Even after libera- 
tion sages perform different functions,® so the final state is not one of loss of 
individual identity. God has made jivas differently^ and mtzkti is the reaiiaation by 
each of his own different nature.^ 

The difficulty of infinite regress resulting from posttxlatlng the right of one 
jiva to control another is overcome by postulating I^ara as tiie regulator of ai i 
interrelations. ^ 

Let one have this firm faith that this town (body) is under the control of the 
Lord • . • the person who has got intuitive ^sion (aparoksa j&ana) becomes vimukta 
or free throxigh humility and alienee of egoism even while still in the body. He 
nex± becomes miikta (vimucyate) in the higher sense of that voi*d when all sorts of 
sorrows • • • are destroyed."^ 

He perceives and experiences the world only in and through araima.^ 

The controversy round nirgupa and sagui^a muktis hinges on the devotionalisa of 
bhakti. It is tho\ight by the '/aispava Yedantins that love demands a separation, both 
0 mpiid.cal and transcendental, of the devotee and the object of devotion. Hence it is 
not only the Tedantic dualists but even Ramanuja and other Acaryas, who swayed by the 
devotional fervour of bhakti (and not wishing to be deprived of religious rapture), 
insist cm the individual consciousness being retained in the state of at-one«ment. 

The Advaitins do not accept that nirguga mukti means any real loss to the self and 
regard the fears of the theists to be childish. ’’Zogis shrinking from Jnana-yoga, 

1. Hadhva Bha§ya on Pra^oa Hpa», ?I, 5s He wads^-K^-t as>w^ T i ^' 5- because as the 
prefix gives the word its negative form e. g.jf’iU-rr ig aot free, ' is not united, 

2. Hadhva Saa^ya on B. S., II, 1, 13, 

3. Madhva Bha?ya on R. V., X, 71, 11. , ^ ^ ^ n — 

4. Madhva Bba|iya on II, 3, 51j~Rf:Tf!TT'~-^r hinn r, j 

5. Bhagavat-Tatparya^Hirpiaya, II, 10, 6* 

6. Madhva Kiapya on B. S., I, 2, 7, 

7. Madhva Bhagya on Kh’^ha IV, 1, ^ 

8. Madhva Shasya on B. 8., IV, 4, 5 * <a*-ioir ' 
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■thinkiuy tiiali it brings annihilation of self* are avivekij full of fear, apprehending 
destruction of self In a I’ealit’’' vhich is fearlessness itself."' Worshippers of the 
oaguna dread the niryikalpa samadhi, but asanga-yoga gives no causa for fear; like 
little children loft alone they dread the non-dual condition.^ If the dualist objects; 
does one become conscious of happiness in moksa? Hov can that be if there is no one to 
manifest it due to the absence of body, senses etc.? Ihe kdvaitin answers i" the self 
teing Capable of making itself manifest, swatah siddha, does not need another substance 
to become manifest as the highest joy, ai'ter the removal of Avidya. Those vho equate 
the "ahaifl" and self give the ini'erence that "aham" exists in nioksa because it wills and 
works for it. The vyapti of this inference is that ti® substrate of action for moksa 
must also be the substrate for mok?a. But this rule is not true in all cases e. g., 
tile servant works for his master, but does not enjoy the fruit of acts. 

Leaving aside the controversy of sagupa and nirguna muktis we find the Mghest 
common point of agreement in regard to the ideal of seif-aoughting, among tiie Vedantins. 
Of an sacrifices the sacrifice of self for aH is the best sacrifice.^ This destruc- 
tion of "ahamvrtti" is not for its own sake, but for the sake of the emergence of equal 
sightodness (sama-drstl) based mi the perception of the reality behind the whole world. 
"That is the truly liberal, human and universal outlook in which the inner eye being 
converted into one of pure knowledge the whole universe is viewed as Brahma, and not 
the mere fixing of the eye on the tip of one’s nose."^ The Vedanta Ideal is the 
removal of all barriers separating man and man by striving for the attainment of the 
condition of universal selfhood.® 

Establishment la One’s Own Nature— Autonomy 

Vedanta regards the freedom of self to be no acquired character but an in- 
alienable essence. Atman is dearer than all other possessions, for all other things 

1. S. B, on Ma:5,cKS£;ya Karika, "ill, 39, 

2. Badcada^x, 11, 23-24. 

3. HadhusHdana’s Tiki on Siddhanta Blndu, U. 

4. Ijakga, Hirukta, VIII, 21; "SwaM" in every sacrifice means the renunciation of the 
ego i, 0 ., Swatva havana. 

5. Aparok^a Anubhuti, 116; h .tt.-s’ t • 

6. cf*, 3. B. on D^« b^a. , IV, 4, 6; 
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might be lost but not the imperishable dear self.^ Neither the sovereignty of the 
earth, nor the pleasures of the heavenly world are eternal. Hence the wise sport in 
the self, delight in the self, have inteareourse with the self, have bliss in the self 
alone. For Atman indeed is this whole world, ^ In liberation the self assumes no 

5 

adventitious or celestial (aprakrta) form, tub returns to its own essential nature. 

Assumption of its own nature by the self gives it solf-^stery. He is described 

ft 

as self-ruler (swarajan) and no longer subject to another (anyairajan). "Verily, so 
long as Indra understood not his self, so long the Asuras overcame him, when he under- 
stood, . . then striking down and conquering the Asuras he compassed the supremacy 
(sresVhya), independent sovereignty (swarajya) and overlordship (adhipatya) of all gods 
and of all beings."'^ Similarly the meditator reaching the highest ETahma obtains 
independence (swatantrya). The Phala-adhyaya of the Brahma-Sutra also declares that 
after the attainment of Brahma the soul becomes manifest in his own form (swena 

p 

rupe:p£jj. The realization of desires by the mukta by his own free will without need of 

9 

other instruments gives him mastery over himself, and freedom in all the worlds. Such 
a man, conquerer of himself, alone rules others. 

Following the true spirit of the Upani^ads the Vedantacaryas declare the goal 
of endeavour to be estabLishraent in one*s true nature. One who knows that all external 
objects qwd circumstances affect only the body and not the self, he alone is absolutely 
free. The search must be for what is our own and not of something other than ours. 
According to Advaita, acquisiticaas of wealth and fame, considered to be the source of 
happiness, produce opposite results due to loss; eternal acquisition is only of the 
eternal solf.^ No one, incomplete or particular aspect of the self is sought, but the 
complete and the whole nature of self, viz., jhana.^ The accidental characters of 

X. il^d, , X, d, 8. 

2. Chan, Upa,, VIII, 1, 6. 

3. Mu^. Upa,, III, 1, 4 j 

4. Chan. Upa., VII, 25, 2. 
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pleasure and pain are absent in the essential natxire. Mbksa is not accidental or 
transitorj because it is not going from one state to another. It is neither tinion nor 
separation, neither Brahma coming to self nor self going to Brahma, but the undostroy- 
able nature of self, neither caused, accepted nor rejected by one self or another,^ 
Since self's nature is ever-accomplished, according to Mvaita, it is asked how mok^a 
can be said to be attained? Scme^ hold “attainment” in a “figuratiTre sense" (as the 
forgotten ornament discovered round one's neck); others describe it as caused by cessa- 
tion of ignorance, or that anand not manifest in bondage which is attained in moksa or 
that not immediately manifest anand in samsara which becomes so manifested in mokga, 
hence, attained. Thiis, Mvaita considers "attainment of one's own nature" in the 
figurative sense, but the theists consider it to be a real attainment. 

All Acaryas are unanimous that in sleep the soul attains its own nature tem- 
porarily, while in liberation it returns permanently to its own nature of jhana. Thus 
Ramanuja declares that the superior existence (ai^varya) of the freed soul passing on 
the path of the gods to the highest light is manifestation of its own nature, which is, 
no doubt, eternally accomplished but to!i^orarily otracured in samsara.^ Niabaifca iirges 
that the soul is not to be conceived only in bondage as knower and door etc., its real 
nature in release consists of attributes which are to be conceived in meditation, for 
in release the soul becomes of the nature of tts real form. 

The contention of the Mimihsa that the goal of life is universal perfoisaaace 
of works (karnanug'^hana) and search for self -nature is only weakness (daurbalya), is 
strongly rejected by Vedanta as a reversal of values. For, if only an independent 
thing (swartha) can be puru§artha then such an independence resides only in the self, 
and pleasure and pain are only for the sake of self.^ AH spiritual beings have one 
wish, to be ccanpletely independent, and canpared with this state "all dependence means 
suffering, 5rr^5^.‘«r^crai-ii/5-..'cux 5 service is called a dog's way, so try to avoid it."*^ 

1. IJpade^a Saha^i^, m, 39‘-41 and 43. 

2. Siddh^tale^&-Saagraha, 3*1, 3*2, 3* 31-3* 32. 
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"From the Srutis we know that the soul* a form is to be subservient to the Siq^reme 
Spirit."^ 

All Vedantins, thus, equate the real self with self-govemraent, but theists 
preach limitation of the mukta's will by God’s power e. g., Ramanuja declares that 
though the mukta soul is mdor no ruler yet it is subject only to the Lord's control- 
ling power. Though capable of realizing all his wishes the mukta has his sovereignty 
lic&ed by the Lord’s power of creation, declares Madhva, and other Acaiyas agree with 
him, Madhva goes on to remark that in the state of phenomenal existence the individual 
soiil arrogates false independence to itself, hut in mofcsa he realizes his dependence 
on the self as natural reflection of the soul. Therefore, even in nok^a the depend- 
ence of the jiva on the Lord does not end. With regard to saguna mukti, even the 

Advaitins agree that the highest power is the supreme being, on whom the released soul, 

5 

stopping at the stage of saguna mtJkti, depends for achieving its purposes. 

The theists find no contradiction between the conception of Alaaa’s free self- 
determination in its perfected state and God’s ruling and controlling power, for the 
self surrenders to the Lord as its highest self. The soul is under God’s control and 
thus swara^ja, shining with the help of its own self, none other than the Lord, The 
surrender of the finite to the infinite la really Its own perfection, Vedantic theism 
takes a negative attitude towards finite personality only with reference to the 
infinite and perfect personality of God. Search for the real self is thus a well 
di3rected "egoism," involving rejection of the lower self and adherence to Atman. 
Vedantic solf-negaticu leads to discoveiy of the Self, Absolutism achieves a state 
of being in which the conception of dependence and independence, ruler and ruled is 
non-applicable, hence it finds nothing to ccntradlct its ideal of government of the 
self by i'bs self, which is identical with reality itself. The Vedanta ideal 

is that spiritually perfected ccmdition in which rising out of all false selves or 

1, ' VedS^ha Ss^graha, III, 143. 

2, R. B, on B. S., VI, 4, 9, 1^15 and 19. ^ ^ . 
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lower physical planes man is controlled or deteiwined ty no other factor than his true 
will, v^elf-detexmination is true autonomy. 

Myta, Afahaya, Anand 

The cultivaticai of the Vedanta goal is a source of strength against eril 
forces. The keynote of its ethics and philosophy is blessedness, fearlessness and 
deatU-essness. “From the unreal lead me to the ireal.’ From darkness lead me to lightJ 
From death lead me to immortalityl And Sankara comii»ntsJ when he says from the un.- 

real lead me to the real, the imreal, verily, is death, the i^al is immortalityj from 
darkness lead mo to light—the darkness, verily, is death, the light is immortality. 
Prcmi death lead me to immortality. Make me immortal— that is what he says. 

The prayer and promise of immortality, unceasing striving after it is 
expressed in every line of the ^panisads. The body dies but the soxil survives, retur- 
ning again and again. ^ It is not the mere endlessness of the soul in the time-process, 
interminable acquirwnent of new bodies or enjoyiwsnts of pleasures under new conditions 
of life, in this world or the other. Immortality must be a lasting and elevated state 
of the soul. Continuation in samsara is not our true immortality, tut a roforroatoiy 
process, by which the self is led to its immoartal nature as Brahma, never lost during 
all the states of life and death but merely hidden. Having attained it, there is no 

possibility of resiling because desire has ended, hence desire for body is ended and 

4 

with that comes true immortality. 

Negatively, the conception of Atman carries in it the notion of freedom from 
fear and, positively, complete satisfaction and bliss. Even in the ?g-Veda the des- 
tiny of man is to be immortal in the region of anand and nand, muda and pramuda 
(happiness and enjoyment, pleasure and Joy). Perceiving the controller of the many, 
one has eternal happiness.® It is state of peace and tranquillity.® The prom- 

1, Bp. l]|>a., I» 3, 28. 

2. ibid., IV, 4, 6. 

3, cf., Sr, Bpa., IV, 4, 7. 

4. ibid., IV, 4, 11. 
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issory is that ly this knowledge all sorrow is ended, ^ This goal is set for 

nan b^au«e fodanta tctoatifies inan*s nature with anand,^ having obtained which object 

of desire all desire is satisfied and no tmfulfilled desires remain to produce sorrow.^ 

Desire for happinesa is natural and human, but it is only after man has discovered the 

iaperfe«tf 1a*aasitor3r nature of lesser happiness that ha comes to the perfect and 

conplet# happdntss. The measure of anand is incalculable, Tedanta seeks to give a 

alaahaa (ocmedderatlcisi) of that bliss as infinitely greater th^i human happiness,^ 

mMJJured In tertui of knowledge, quickness, firmness, strength and wealth. Words and 

mind fail, are defeated in their attoapt to describe the indescribable anand of 

Brajbaan, In the measure th«re is bliss, in that measure there is life and being in 

this world, for this bliss is reality its^,^ •The origination of existence, what is 

called mdcptat well done, that, verily, is the essence of eixistence. For truly on 

getting the essence one beooBtes blissful. For who indeed would breathe, i4io would 

live, if there were not this bUss in sj^cel"® All life and activity is due to 

pleasure and to understand pleasure one must knowt 

Verily, a plenum (bhuman) is the same as pLeasure, There is no pleasure in the 
flMell « • , • Whi^e one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, tmdezstanda 
nothing else— that Is a plenum. But wh«r» one sees something elae—that is the 
Verily, the plenum is th© same as immortal (amytvam), but the sm a ll is 
the saiae as mortal (aartyam) , 

Ibr is the g3peatness of the sotxL of the relative type, as all objects and possessions 
are baaed on one another, but this la the infinitude based on itself as absolute, 

Aleo the Saand naturally manifests Itself because it Is Internal to man, his owa 
nature, and not something obtained from outside. 

Having attained this immortality and anand man is freed from all fears* Fear 
eois»& from attachi^nt to t hing s which ara lost to man throng being destroyed or 
s^sed ly another, or by becoming limited or injured, Atman is not subject to any 
of theset fataltties, *©18* great, unborn soul, undecaying, unking, immortal, 
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fearless is Brahmaii— .who knows this becomes the fearless Brahma.’*^ He beccsnes devoid 
of expectations, freed from fear as fully in regard to others as in regard to himself.^ 
Having attained the bliss of Brahma he is not tormented by the thought of not having 
done the good or having done the evil, and has no longer the fear of such torment i. e., 
all desires being satisfied there re mai ns no karma to be performed, which would Mnd 
to samsara. Also the state of Atman is without fear because it is advitiya and siva 
(benign),^ Atman thought to itself* since there is nothing else than myself, of whom 
am I afraid? Thereupon, verily, his fear departed, for of what should he have been 
afraid? Assuredly, it is from a second that fear arises.^ "Wien one finds fearless- 
ness as a foundation in that which is indivisible, bodiless, undefined, non-based, then 
he has reached fearlessness. When, however, one makes a cavity, an interval therein, 
then he comes to have fear,"^ The impregnability of the knower of Atman is as the rode 
against all evils and injuries in the world, ^ Finally, mokfa being equivalent to the 
ending of samsara-state it is '<■: ■)» 

f V. 

O 

The Brahaa-Sutra debates the question of the "Anandmaya" as the highest self 
or not. All Bhapyakaras are agreed that this anand, the cause of the world cannot be 
the individiml self. All understand the suffix "maya" to indicate the abundance or 
perfection of bliss, and not modification of bliss as foimd in the world. The Vai^pera 
Vedantins argue that since the anandmaya is the giver of its own joy to the soul it is 
the Baramatma, toama Brahma or Boraaa Hiala and the jlva enjoys the si^)reme anand of 
Brahma in that state. ^ According to Himbarks^ ^ruti teaches union of that (bliss) with 
this (individual soul) in this (anandmaya or the Lord), and EamAnuja, Vallabha and 
Madhva generally agree with this interpretation, Sankara, on the other hand, does not 
regard the anandmaya or I^ara as the highest state. It is as much a modification as 
all other states, and all are supported by bliss itself. They are savisesa and it is 
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nxmaesa. 


The latter does not consist of but is itself anand. If the objection is 


raised, is not joy impossible in a state of advaita since there is none to know joy, 

ho rejoins that noksa is not knowledge of bliss by either the self or Brahman, but 

2 

pure aaand itself. 

However the Advaitins and Vaifnava Vedantins may differ due to the doctrinal 

difference of savibe^a and nirvlsosa there is no difference in their understanding of 

the highest state as one of absolute joy. Ramanuja says, pleasant cognitions are 

relative and impermanent in ary object different from Brahma, but in Brahma absolute 

and permanent. Brahman being pleasure, one is happy when one has attained Brahman. 

The Supreme being boundless bliss, becomes bliss to another too, because there is no 

difference in that He is beatitudinous. And Sankara declares^ that grief is only due 

to identification with limited things, but the realized nature of the soul is ^tam, 

j^vam, sundaram.^ To attain Brahman is to attain that which leaves nothing more to be 

attained, the blessedness of which loaves nothing more blessed to be desired, and the 

knowledge of which leaves nothing more to be known. ^ The word “thou" comes to mean 

one free frcmi pain on account of being used with the word "that," which means eter^ 

nally devoid of pain.*^ Because when non-duality is realized as identical with Atman 

then multiplicity ceases, nothing exists as of the same or another nature from reality, 

to cause misery or fear.® Pleasure and pain are from desire, aversion, fear, having 

9 

their seat in the intellect, the knower is above intellect and so devoid of fear. 
Because, only when he has identified himself with something (citta) which has assumed 
the form of unhappiness is there sorrow, and not by merely seeing it does the witness 
Atman feel fear and pain.^ The essence of mokga is boundless joy, utter removal of 


pain. As it is perfectly clear that men always desire both, there is always a desire 


L S. B. on B. S., I, 1, B T l )* 65ff.; cf., Yiveka Chudamaiii» 209 and 211. 
2, 3. B. on Bf. Ift>a., HI# 28. 
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4. 
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Vedartha Saagrsha, III, 14E. 

S. B, on Bf. 0pa., I, 5, pp* 238-^39, 
Atmafcodha, 50; Slddbanta BLndu, I* 
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9. Upadmda. Saha^, II» 35* 
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for release.^ 

Thus all Vsdantlns assart tha atemal value of Bralxna-.jnana as a positive 
condition of ineffable bliss, The 2 r join issue with 3dhkh3ra, !Iy^a and V'aisoaika 
darsanan which regard mukti as a condition of mere cessation of sorrow; it is cer- 
tainly a state devoid of nisary, but equally of happiness. In view of the Sruti and 
:5nrti declaration of great joy in that state as well as on the basis of direct expe- 
rience Yedanta rejects this as an improper view. Because cessation of misery can only 
be subsidiary to anand the human goal must be positive, but gradation in non-oxistanco 
of misery is not possible,^ 

If mokija were devoid of bli.ss there would be no motive for seeking it with so much 
trouble . . • the very fact that people submit to great privation and trouble for 
a little joy shows that if aokga were a state of absolute absence of bliss none 
would turn to it. The fact that people face groat dangers to prevent loss of 
their happiness confirms this, therefore, the above theories are not sound onas.^ 

The J^ruti statement that neither pain nor pleasure affects that state is to bo undOT- 

stood as meaning that all that is matortal and disagreeable is ruled out from moksa 

and material pleasures as well as pains are disagreeable.^ 

In Vedanta, the terms Atman, Btrahraan, truth, consciousness aiad bliss arc 

alvfays to be understood as inseparable. 

Standard— Pleasure vs. Good 

The Vedaata ideal must bo examined in the light of the stai^ard on which it 
rests. It is not with reference to any external law or criterion that the value of 
its disciplisae and goal is to be judged. Though theories of the mo3?al standard are 
not developed or discussed as independent problems, yet there are certain texts 
hinting at the heteronomous standard. Those things which are regarded as good should 
be irevered and in case of doubt brafamanas, competent, apt, devoted, not harsh, but 
lovers of virtue should be the models.^ Dharma is both positive and negative, having 
its origin in custom, law-givera and rulers. This combined with the authority of the 

1, I> 67. 

2, CitsukhI, IV, 2, 42. 

3, JM?“ Vyakhytna^ 58, 

4, iUd., 57-58. 

5, Taitti. Opa., I# 11* 
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■moral connoisseur" will provide the individual with external guidance, though this 
will bo limited to the achievement of lesser ends. Nor does Vedanta emphasise the 
thcononious nature of the standard. No rules are handed dovm for man hiy coramand of the 
divine ruler, to be obeyed on fear of punishment. But the cosmos having originated 

1 

fium God and existing and dissolving in Him, it must operate according to His will. 
From fear of Him fire bums, sun gives heat and Indra and wind and death speed along. 
Rising above these standards Vedanta arrives at the highest law of autonomy. The 
Imower of the self is independent of all else, enjoys absolute freedom. Vedanta goes 
beyond the conception of inherited codes as the standard to the stage of reflection, 
in which the contrast of inward freedom of spirit and subjection to any lav, human, 
social or divine, is clearly seen. 

The question of what ends man should live by only arises when the instinctive 
or customary levels of moral life are transcended by reflective consciousness. 

Vedantic reflection discovers the idea of ends of life as well as the supreme end, the 
difference of lesser goods and highest good, and Imposes on man the task of acting 
wisely (viveka) with reference to these ends or end. 

Hedonism is the doctrine that pleasure is the end of life. That mm do seek 
pleasure in life and that there can be only one motive viz., desire for pleasure, is 
psychological hedonism. The Hpani^ada do not overlook this motive, "for, verily, when 
one gets pleasure for himself, then he is active, without getting pleasure one is not 
active. Only by getting pleasure is one active. But one must desire to understand 
pleasure (sukha).*^ Vedanta concedes the naturalness of this desire and shows that 
men attain the satisfaction of hedonistic motive by attaining external and internal 
goods, ^ and also the methods for such satisfaction.^ Nor are reasons or persuasives 
for •good* conduct or "duty* at the mundane level totally absent. Of the four sanc~ 
tions of Hedoai.sia, the political and social sanctioaaa in the fora of dharma operate 
for people living by the standard of hedoniss (abhyudj^a). The natural sanction 


1 . 
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3. 
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operates because nature controls all ty its tiiree gunas.^ Man impelled by pleasm^s 

2 

and pains arising from obedience and disobedience of nature are made to follow nature, 
so long as they are boimd to egoism. Hor is the religious sanction absoit. The law 
of karma tmder the control of God (Eaimadhyakga) is the reason for pursuit of rules of 
worldly morality, because man hopes for the pleasure resulting from reward for merito- 
rious work and fears pain resulting from pinishnent of tnmerltoriotxs act, which the 
moral law promises, in this world or the next. 

The hedonistic doctrine proceeds on the fallacy that pleasinre as a feeling- 
state is always identical. But pleasure is only the measure of value, and value 
attaches to objects at which men almj the quality of pleasure will differ according to 
the value of the object aimed at i. e., there is a difference of kinds of pleasures 
some are of a "higher or more excellfflit kind" as compared to others depending upon the 
superior value of the object wl»se attainment is under consideration, or upon the 
comprehensiveness of the will or "universe of desires" whose satisfaction is resulting 
in that mental state of pleasure. The critic points out that the feeling of satisfac- 
ticHi attending the fulfilment of natural appetites is different from the state of 
satisfaction resulting from satisfaction of areligious desire for perfection; the form- 
er is to be termed pleasure or happiness (sukha) and the latter blessedness or joy 
(ahand). 

Vedanta makes a distinction between quality of pleasures and assigns a lower 
place to all other pleasures in comparison with anand, and it understands the diff- 
ezence to result from the value-quality of the object of desire o. g., as between the 
two objects, wealth and knowledge, Vedanta unhesitatingly concedes the superioilty of 
the latter. Indeed, the objects of desire other than loMwledge are not altogether 
valueless, as oven da&kara admits that the purpose of the dialogue between the Sage 
XajSavalkya and King Janaka^ is to prove that the presence of goods (cows, gold) is a 
way to the acquisition of jnana, and yet another "vray of acquisition is through 

1. B. G., Ill, 27-28“. 

2. G. , III, 33. 

3. B, G., mil, 59-60. 

4. S. B. on Bf-, Vpa., HI, 1, 1, p. 408. 
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association with adepts and disctissions with them. Hor does Jnani Raikva hesitate to 
accept material goods and wife as inducement to impart knowledge to King Janasruti.^ 
The Vedantic acceptance of the traditional values generally, and that gradation of 
them which subordinates the trivarga to paramaitha, suggests that, at best, wealth and 
all material objects of desire may be allowed to have instrumental value, but only 
knowledge has an absolute value. And the satisfaction resulting from the latter is of 
a different kind and infinitely more excellent than the satisfaction resulting from 
the former. The calcxilus of happiness in the Upanisads^ is no mere mathematical meas- 
urement of amounts or units of pleasures in terms of the utilitarian principles of 
calculation,^ though the calculation is made in quantitative terms. It is to be 
understood as arthavada for the state of JSana or Brahman compamble to Plato *s judg- 
ment of the happiness of the philosopher as seven hundred and twenty nine times higher 

than tl% pleasure of the roan of appetite.^ In both eases the infinity of quantity is 

indicative of the supreme excellence in quality of the pleasure to be preferred. Also, 
this blessedness or joy is incidental to the attainment of the real self, which is the 
diimct object of desire. The paradox of hedonism is that the best way to get pleasure 
is to forget it, as too direct a coneenti^ation on and striving for it is apt to lead 
to diminutim or even loss of pleasure, Vedanta envisages the supreme bliss to result 
only when the desire itself, and consequently, desire for pleasure (worldly or super- 
worldly) has been completely eliminated from man’s mind, and the concentration is only 
on the one entity, 

Vedanta does not deny the imlative validity of the hedonistic motive with ref- 
erence to individual and social life in the world. There are as many objects of desLzQ 

and, consequently, pleasures as there are types of beings. According to Bamanujas 

Mmtever misconception one has of one’s own soul one holds the end of life to 
agree with that. Heasure is differently determined according to the body for 
which the soul is mtstakea—lion, . . . man, god, danava etc.— everything is judged 
by whatever aim of life corresponds to mistaken identity of the soul.^ 


1. Chin. Upa,, IV, 2, 

2. Br. %a., IV, 3, 33; Taitti. Upa., II, 8. 

3. Bonthara gives seven criteria for cwparative weighing of two lots of pleasures, 
viz,, intensity, duration, nearness, certainty, purity, fruitfulness and extent, 

4. Republic, H, 587. 

5. Vedaxtha Samgraha, III, 143. 
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But witii reference to the highest end or sunmuin bonam Vedanta does not concede the 
validity of hedonism at all. In the dialogue between Sage Tajhavalkya and his v#ifo 
Kaitroyi, the latter asks if the whole earth’s wealth woxild give imsrorbality and 
receives the reply that that wotild give her only a life of pleasure like that of the 
rich, but not hope of immortality. Tajiiavalkya praises her choice of knowledge which 
leads to immortality as the right choice. When the god of death offers all desires of 
pleasure to ^aciketas, the latter rejects those ephemeral objects in favour of know- 
ledge of what is beyond the passing on.^ As Sankara puts it, "enjoyment of objects of 
senses indeed constitutes pleasure (sukha), bit not welfare (hita). The attainment of 

3 

the summuH bonum is not only accomplished by pleasure but also by welfare." The 
standard is welfare in the highest sense, the health (swasthata) of the Alana, and 
pleasure in any other form is merely an imperfect, diseased condition of man’s soul. 
"One cannot indeed piirsue pleasure and at the same time mok^a. Each gets his rewards 
the desirous gets the fruit of his karma, the desireless gets j&ana and the jnaai gets 
mokga." The absolute divergence of hedonism and raoksa is brought out in the follow- 
ing famous words* 

The good (^reya) is one thing and the pleasant (preys) is quite another ... of 
these two, well it is for him who takes the better} he fails of his aim who 
chooses the pleasanter .... Going all round the two, the xd.se man discriia- 
inatos • • • chooses the better, indeed, rather than the pleasanter. The stupid 
man from getting and keeping (yogankfema) chooses the pleasanter .... Widely 
opposite and sunder are these two. Ignorance (avidya) and what is known as 
knowledge (vidya), . . • those abiding in the midst of ignorance ... thinking 
thfflBselves learned ... go round deluded. like blind men led by one who is 
himself blind.® 

The Vedanta ideal of life may be said to be based on the standard of the Good. 

Since this end is constantly described as being above both good and evil, it is clear 

■Uxat there is heire, implicitly, a distinction between instrumental and intrinsic good. 

The good the Vedanta aims to transcend is always described as being the correlate of 

evil, the cause of prosperity in this world and the next and desired for the same. 

Hence it is the relative and instruamtal good Vedanta rejects in favour of the 

1, Br* Hpa., II# 4, 2-4| IV, 5, 3-5. 

2- Katha II, 22-29. 

3. S. B. on Upa., Intro, to IV, 2. 

4. S. B. on B. G., IV, U. 

5. Ka^ha Hpa., II, 1-5} cf., Hfeitrt Opa., VII, 9. 
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intrinsic good, which is not relative to anything whatsoever. It is not to be describ- 
ed with I'sfereiicc to particalar modes of existence and action. 

It is said that supreme value is that which gives satisfaction to a rational 
1 • 1 . 

jsing, A completely satisfactory, perfectly ordered universe giving satisfaction to 

a rational being, apprehended and chosen as such and progressively realized, is the 

supren® good. To think of such a universe includes choice and presence of effort. 

Prof, Mackenzie distinguishes the good, the choice of the good and ths effort to faring 

it about. The complete good is such a perfectly beautiful world with all ugliness 

re.iioved. Moral good is the choice and effort to achieve it and such moral good is 

included in the complete good, ker© we to substitute the ter® spiritual for rational 

in this statement we would find in it an exact statement of the Vedanta standard of 

the end as the Good, The Atman- or Biahiaan-world Is a perfectly whole and harmonious 

universe, with all sin, evil, suffering removed, in which the spirit of man finds rest. 

The apprehension of such a complete good involves the choice (mumukfutva) the 

constant effort for it (sadhana), Sankara's comment on the Dpanisadic distinction of 

tlae good and the pleasant is illtminatingi 

Two ends • , , one mundane and the other transcendent-come to man indiscrini- 
inately for his choice. All men are propelled by these two goods according as one 
wishes for mundaiM prosperity or the supreme happiness* These two are opposed and 
conflicting in their nature to each other « • • not easily distinguishabla by 
persons of poor intelligence and irresolute mind. The truly wise man examines 
both • , • as a flamingo separates milk and water , , • and selects only the 
Qi^reme end as preferable . . . but the man of poor intelligence, incapable of 
such discrimination, pursues , * . cattle, sons, position, wealth, for the purpose 
of gratifying his pleasures of the senses, 3 

As the highest end of man, VedSnta offers a categorical and absolute good for all men, 

for all ages aJid all times. In the above passage there is a clear discrimination of 

higher and lower goods, comparative evaluation of the relative worth of the two 

courses, rejection of the one and selection of the other, followed by the pursuit of 

the higher till the end is realized. The fact of deliberation and choice, resolution 

of will and appropriate action following upon it, points to the independence and moral 

responsibility of the human self, 

1. ' S, 'Mackenzie,' A Manual" of Ethics, p. 224, 

2. cf., 3. G., VI, 37-46. 

3. S. B. on Ka^ha Opa., II, X-5. 
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The Vedaata conceptioa of absolute good is es^jrassod as iJelf-orealization, 
Atmalabha. Spiritual life is a process of growth to which the idea of eiTolution 
applies. However, if the evolutionaiy explanation be advanced in a strictly naturalist- 
ie sense i, 9,, if the whole process cf growth is to be explained in texns of the 
beginning or of the historical stageSf than it is irrelevant for Vedanta. Acoo3*ding 
to the Spencarian formila, life is a process of adjustn^it of external and internal 
relations and good and evil is that which helps or hinders such adjustn^t. Pleasure 
is the sign of suooese:^tl adjustaent and evolution is to be fudged in terms of length 
of life of the Individual or race, or the amount of pleasure it gives rise to. ^ich 
a conception has no meaning for Vedanta >riiich does not ;|udge In quantitative terms of 
length^ bit depth of life or soul. Only the explanation of the process of human evolu- 
tion in terms of the end (Atma-dar^ana) has aiy relevancy. The value of huiaan life is 
judged in terms of nearness or remotaiess to that goal. 

Aristotle defined aadaeiaonism as the exercise of man*s soul (capacity) in 
accordance with exceUence or virtue, and if there be more than one virtue, in 

accordance with the most complete excell^ce. Vedanta accepts this defizdtion of 
splrltoalistic or idealistic perfectionism. It agrees that there are mai^ capacities 
in man, ocmcedes the due place of physical, biological, sensational, and intellectual 
urges of human life and decides that Atman, inandmaya or atoand is the highest, most 
complete excellence which must be activated in man. Dhlilce western Idealism which 
tends to tmder stand the spiritual principle in terms of reason,^ Vedanta insists that 
man mst grow cut of the rational level as much as out of the others (from anna to 
vijfiana). Beason is not the highest excellence, but Atman. 

This answers the qjiestlon which is asload in oonneotion with the end m self- 

i^aliaatlon, viz,, the question as to which self is to be realized and which to be 

sacrificed. Tbs rule of ethical thought which demands that the narrow self or 

universe of desire be rejected in favour of a mors comprehensive or complete one is 

wholly iMJceptable to Vedanta* However, the more ccmprehenslve in merely the ethical 

1. In fact, the reverse is true as Vedanta aims to end rebirth* 

3 * e. g*, Aristotle, Hegel, Grrsen etc* 
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sense is not its goal, as much as the metaphysical or spiritual self which is the one 
universal reality itself. 

In the Vedanta conception of self-realization there is no room for equal or 
all roimd development of all capacities, nor is there scope for specialisation i. e., 
different capacities to be developed in different men. These principles operate at 
the level of dharma or morality in Vedanta, but at the level of mok^a or spiritual 
perfection the standard must be absolute and categorical, not admitting of any 
conditions or exceptions whatsoever. 

Another difficulty generally arises in connection with the standard of self- 
realization. It seems too individualistic in its statement, but Vedanta does not 
find the ideal of Ataaalabha, in aiy way, to be individualistic, since the Atman that 
is being realized is the most comprehensive and perfect one. Nor did Indian society 
ever consider the search after Atman as a selfish striving. The veiy absence of the 
problem of selfishness versus unselfishness or egoism versus altruism is evidence for 
the non-individualistic nature of the end of self-realization, as it operated in 
Vedanta, though there coxild be no effort for it in any social sense and it had to be 
chosen, striven for and realized by each individual for himself. 

Summing up, we might say that the Vedantic standard lies not in law, tut in 
the conception of an end. The end is an ideal form of existence in which there is 
complete subordination of man’s lower nature to the moat complete self or Atenan. 

Man lives at many levels* to live ocanpletely and eternally in the universe which he 
occupies in the deepest moment of wisdom or spiritual insight is blessedness— self- 
realization is realization of sat, cit, anand. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ffllLOSOPHY OP ESCAPE 


The Psychology of Escapism 

It is more or less axiomatic that all men seek happiness* “How to gain, keep 
and recover happiness is the secret motive of all men do and endtiro*“^ Qulmied with 
many desires man seeks those internal and exteinal objects which will fulfil those 
desires. But his attempts are not always successful, as many factors exist to thwart 
the satisfaction he seeks, giving rise to the fear in his mind that either he will be 
totally denied the happiness resulting f3roffi such satisfaction, or, at least, will have 
to submit to a substantial reduction of that happiness. The first, most obviously 
thwarting factor, which might be termed internal, is his certain knowledge of the 
destined dissolution of the body, which is the instrument through which he enjoys his 
happiness. There are not wanting many external factors In the shape of the whole order 
of the outer world and his relations with other beings, specially his fellowmen, which 
threaten his happiness.^ life conditions in every society or culture-pattem give 
rise to the fear of loss of happiness, caused by natural or social obstacles in the 
form of enemies and social relations such as hostility arising from suppression, in- 
justice, enforced dependence, and frustrations arising from cultural traditions such 

3 

as fear of demons and violations of taboos* 

There are various ways of reacting to this situation* The proper method is 
to turn the natural desires whoso satisfaction is being obstructed into channels and 
directions which are less conflicting, hence less liable to frustration, with the 
outer world, which method is termed sublimation in modem psychology* Man may try to 
overcome his sense of weakness, aloneness and fear by spontaneous relation of love 

1 , mSism James, The VarieUes of Religious Ejqperionce, p. 77. 

2, Slpiund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, p« 28, 

3, Karen Homey, The Neurotic Bersonality of Our Times, p* 25. 
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and activity with the outer world of men, so as to give scope for a true expression of 
his desires and capacities.^ As for the obstruction caused \sf the unpredictable or 
destructive forces of nature, the individual may harness these natural forces into 
more useful directions, to obey human will, by the use of scientific knowledge. 

Failing these methods, there are other methods by ^ich man tries to eliminate 
the distance between his self and desires on the one hand, and, the world, natural and 
social, on the other, in a bid for happiness, peace and freedom. Cue such way of 
happiness is the negative one of reducing suffering and pain ly reducing the natural 
desires or demands for happiness i. e., the pleasure-principle beccmes so modified by 
the reality-principle that the motive of avoidance of pain puts desire for pleasure in 
the background. Since outer forces prevent satisfaction and since unrestricted 
gratification of desires borings its own punishment according to the principle of 
excess leading to its own destruction there occurs a voltintary limitation of desires, 
a withdrawal from others and turning away from the di^aded outer world. Modein 
psychology terms this process "escapism.* 

According to one classifaction there are four main ways of escaping the fear 

2 

arising from frustration of desires by external and internal dangers. One way is to 
narcotise the fear i, e,, a method of control of the individual organism rather than 
the external situation by intoxicants, which help men to slip away from reality, but 
it is manifestly a very crude, unsatisfactory and self-destroying method. A second 
way is to rationalise the fear i, o,, a method of evasion of reoponsibAlity for meet- 
ing the concrete life-situation in a poised manner and grappling with it till seme 
solution is reached? a method of defence of irrational postures and mental attitudes 
by advancing of se«aingly reasonable explanations and theories. 

A third way is to deny the situation md resulting fear altogether i, e., a 
method of exclusieax of it from the very awareness of the individual in the form of 
inhibition or delusion. When the individual ego is unable to cope with the outer 
world and its activities or to defend itself from it or to modify it according to its 

1, Erich Fromm, Fear of Freedom, p. 120. 

2. Homey, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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will due to physical incapacity, or when it is unalile to judge or to accept the in- 
evitable reality in the light of reason i, e., rationally, due to intellectual in- 
capacity, it seeics to defend itself against the dangers, pains and fears by denial of 
that reality. In place of the unbearable reality or forces there are substituted 
agreeable delusions developed by imagination, Satisfacticxi is sought through illusion 
or life of phantasy having little connection with reality or the individual may break 
all correction with the world aroiaid him to create a world, in fancy, more suitable to 
himself, buch a method of escapism is of limited value due to the ocpially pressing 
need of the ego to critically test and to cope with reality.^ 

A fourth way is to avoid thoughts, feelings, impulses and situations which 
obstruct desire and arouse a sense of weakness and fear i, e,, the method of with- 
drawal, internal and external, taking many forms. As iromarked before, all such at- 
tempts are psychologically prompted, not by desire for pleasure but by need for re- 
assurance against fear of pain, While the third method of escape consists in ban- 
ishing reality itself out of the consciousness of the individual, in this method the 
full knowledge of reality remains in consciousness, but instead of perceiving or 
confronting the painful situation and impression it is open to the individual ego to 
refuse to encoimter the dangerous situation at all. It takes to flight and so, in the 
truest sense of the word, "avoids" the occasion of pain,^ This is a primitive or 
natural mechanism by which the role of spectator is adopted in the face of difficulty, 
so that the activity may not need to be ccxnpared with that of others or with any out- 
side standard; a method of withdrawal from a painful situation by adopting imctivity, 
detrimental to individual development. 

Broadly, this method of escape may be classified as social or psychological. 

In the social aspect protection from fears and pains due to external and internal 
dangers may be sought, not only by going into a desert or into complete seclusion, 
but also by achieving independence from others as they affect one’s internal or 

1, Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanism of Defence, p, 74. 

2. Sipiund Freud, Civlliaation and Its Discontents, p. 32. 

3, cf., Anna Freud, op. eit., pp. 87, 97, 

4. Ibid., p. 100. 
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external needs. Independence from internal needs is achieved l:y attempting to become 
emotionally detached from people, so that nothing vill hurt or disappoint. "If i 'with- 
daraw nothing can hurt me."^ Independence from external needs is achieved either by 
piling up of possessions in an irrational quest for possessions for their ovn sake or 
by restricting one *8 needs to a minimum. 

The psychological aspect of this method operates on the principle that, since 
satisfied instincts and desires lead to happiness, the individual may hope that by 
influencing these impulses he may escape some degree of suffering. This method of 
defence seeks to control the internal sources of our needs, and, in extreme forms, it 
appears as the annihilation of instincts e. g., as practised by the yogi. "When it 
succeeds, it is true, it involves giving up all other activities as veil (sacrificing 
the whole of life), and again, by another path, the only happiness it brings is that 
of peace." In such a method of actual or figurative destruction of the world and its 
relations, the individual escapes the feeling of fear and powerlessness and remains in 
"splendid isolation," not crushed by the power of the object outside, because there is 
no need for comparison.^ 

Xet another method of escape is that of authoritarianism,^ The individual 
ego might fuse itself with somebody outside to acquire strength i. e., the feeling of 
weakness and consequent fear is overcome by reducing the self to zero, by submission 
to a power either external or internalised. This saves the individual frcMB the pain 
of doubt, indecision and responsibility for one’s own fate, and the troublesome task 
of finding out the moaning of life or what "he" is. The finding of satisfaction by 
submitting to or losing oneself into somethii^ greater, dissolving the self, getting 
rid of its doubts, conflicts, pains, limitations and isolation is called by Nietzsche 
liberation from principium individuationis. The aim is to achieve a union of 
individual self with another, greater self, in such a manner as to make each lose its . 

jU Homey, op. cit., p. 98i 

2. ibid. 

3. Sigmund Freud, loe. cit. 

4. Jbrich Fromm, Fear of Freedom, pp. 154-159. 

5. ibid.,ip. 12lff. 

6. Karen Homey, The Neurotic Personality of Our Times, p. 2T0. 
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separate integrity and to become dependent on the other. The individual’s activity, 
after such a union, becomes rooted in the sense of his own powerlessness. He acts in 
the najrie of God, the past, nature or duty, but his whole life is rooted in despeiation, 
lack of faith, and leads to nihilism or denial of life.^ 

A statement of some psychological theories of the phenomenon of escapism in 
human life is a proper introduction to a modem assessment of Indian thought, more 
specially that which is comprised within Vedanta. Oriental scholars, the most sym- 
pathetic as well as the most critical, are more or less unanimous in judging Indian 
thought, almost from its inception (i. e., after the period of the Hg-Veda), to be per- 
meated with the spirit of escapism. The attitude of mind denoted by such a characteElsa>- 
tion is not a normal or healthy one. Modem psychology has devoted special attention to 
this attitude, specially in its ataiorraal phases. How far any or these psychological 
theories may be explanatoiy of the alleged "escapism” of Indian thought is a matter of 
individual judgment* The critics, though not psychologists, agree that such a state of 
mind is a product of a combination of psychological and noa-psyehological factors and 
conditions. An examination of the causes adduced by thwa to explain this phenomenon 
might, profitably, be preceded by the statement of the exact characteristics which go 
together to produce this character of Indian thought. In the terminology of medical 
science we mi^t call these elements the "symptoms® by which the diagnosis of the 
disease of "escapism" is made possible. 

Symptoms of Escapism 

Pessimism 

According to the critics, pessimism is me such striking symptom pervading the 
whole of Indian thought. Cptimism may be undoirstood as the state of mind in which a 
man refuses to find any evil in life inspite of obvious hardships and difficulties i. e., 
the attitude of "the best of ail possiKLe worlds," Those men msy be called "natural 
optimists" who are bom with a sense of immediate happiness in life, while philosophical 
optimists are those who arrive at the reascaied concltxsion that the state of things in 
1. From, loc. clt. 
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the vorld is» In the final analysist good, and evil is either excluded from the "world 

*1 

or ignored then.'*' As opposed to this* pessitsisia is "bhe overwhelMng conssiousnass of 
life’s evil. It, too, may be natural, as when a aor. has a congenitally gloomy and morbid 
reaction to life, or philosophical, in v/hich case it is the speculative procedtire of 
regarding evil as the very essential nature of things, in spite of the manifest presence 
of good things in life. Each mental state has a valiiation of the "world peculiar to it. 
The optimistic outlook attributes to the world and human life decided worth and repre- 
sents it as good, beautiful, pleasant, while the pessimistic outlook denies the valxns of 

2 

life and represents it as imvortfay, unsatisfactozy and deploraIxLe. 

t’estem scholars hold that Indian philosophy and religion origina"fcod in a pass- 
imism leased on the Ijelief of the evanescence and sorrox^fulness of the world. The 
original Jliyan faitli was joyous and active, the mood of the Hg-Teda being marked by a 
natural, sunny optimism. Btit that joy of life was changed into Its logical opposite 
and in "the llpanisads the mood of somhre despair and "weariness of life prevailed. 

No"thing bsit sorro^^ is found in this life, and no good can relieve its gloom. This, 
according to critics, is not the ■divine discontent" which injects sme false or seeming 
good in order "bo bring into the focus of attentim some higher, genuine good, but the 
purely pessimistic view "which sees nothing bait the evil of life, and, honce, rejects It. 
The excessive gravity of their pixjbileEs, viz., the everlasting sorrow and bondage of 
human life, influenced the profound spiritual questionings of the Upanisadic thinkers, 

A 

demoralising them and affecting the solution of the psrohilem. Unlike Greece, philo- 
soply in India originated not in "curiosity" but under pressure of this actual and 
pressing need of relief from suffering, so it is not "love of truth" but "bhe remedy of 
a disease i. o., merely a means to an end. Fear of re^ieated birth and the consequent 
suffering ending in death (jas^aarana) runs through the whole of Indian philosophy and 
thus "philosophy is meant to be a preparation for a happy death or euthanasia." It 
Is admitted that the earlier Upani§ads show only a moderate pessimism, a lalld ^rcsslon 

1. Mllllam lames, Ihe Tarietles of Beligious Experience, pp. 77-78. 

2. James Sully, Bessimiam, p. 5. 

3. of., Charles SUot, Hinduism and Buddhiaa, I, 45. 

4 . W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Jfodem Thought, p. 26, 

5. Max MSiller, Vedanta Hdlosophy, p. 12. 
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of the unsatisfactoilness of the finite as compared to the infinite and not absolute 
empirical despair of tho world, ^ jret the tendency is sufficiently maidced even there and 
later deepened to influence the Vodgnta in th*. who3.o course of its dovelopment towards 
extreme pessimism.^ 

Denial of Life 

Inevitably, connected with this gloomy view of life is the element of life and 
world negation, because pessimism is an implicit condemnation implying that the world is 
operating abnormally, almost an atheistic conviction that the world is irrational or 
unreal. World and life affirmation consists In man's view of life experienced within 
himself and developed outside himself as of value per se and, accordingly, striving to 
let it reach perfection in Mmself, whilst, within his own sphere of influence he tries 

O 

to preserve and further it. World and life negatioa means that he regards that extst- 
ence as scaaething meaningless and sorrowful, accordingly, ha resolves to bring life to a 
standstill by mortifying his will to live and renouncing all activity which aims at 
improvement of the conditions of life in this world. The most pTOfound affirmation is 
hard won frem estimates of things unMased by illusion and even wrested firom misfortune, 
while negation is developed in theory despite a natxuraHy serene disposition and happy 
circumstances. As the Aryan mind turned from the outer world, in the %-Veda, to the 
inner mystery of the self, in the Upanifiads, the anthropcmiorphic nature of gods dwindled 
in importancej there ocoured a disvaluation of ritualistic theology and also of the 
visible world of nature connected with it.® This tendency was to appear in later ¥edarta 
either as tho denial of the reality of the subjective and objective world (monism) or, 
if the world-reality was affirmed (theism), then, as the denial of the worth of the 
world, because it was not viewed teleologically as moving towards tho goal of perfection. 
The Upanisads and later Vedanta, Advaita and Yai^^va, have a definite aim to escape 
sorrow and not to overcome it; Mokga is a deliverance from the bondage of tho painful, 

X aI'" ' 'B."'s»lth7'The '^ii'gion ' and Philosophy of Veda and Upanishads, I, 521 and 581, 

2. cf., ArcMbald Bdward Gough, The Philosophy of tho lfpani?ads, p. 29. 

3. Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its Development, pp. 1, 3. 

4. ibid, 

5. Heinrich dimmer. The Philosophies of India, p. 356. 
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fleeting, finite experience, a refuge from life’s problans, not a bettering of things# 

!Phough it is admitted by the critic that the spirit of world denial was mitigated by 

various factors, such as the very necessity of living, the practice of the priestly 

calling, propagation of the race, discharge of social debts, demands made by the cult 

of the manes, ^ yet he insists that attention shifted frcaa the world, which had nothing 

to attract man, to another world; yearning after eternity made India a stranger to this 
2 

world, for eternity is attained tmly by i^ouncii^ and quitting the world. This is 
the basis of the characterisation of the Indian mind, by m^mpathetic critics, as 
dreamy, hopeless, unpractical, canpletely untouched by the world and, by sympathetic 
critics, as spirittially other worldly*^ 

Asceticism 

Denial of life is exemplified chiefly by exaltation of asceticism in Indian 
thought# All possible ascetic methods were practised with great thorotighness and were 
developed into a theoretical and practical technique of yoga. The asceticism of the 
gig-Veda, practised even by the gods (Purusaj-sukta) , was productive of magical potencqr 
(tapas) or it was a fora of productive labour akin to the intellectual which was 
considered the necessary preliminary to knowledge# The hymns mention yogis who exalted 
themselves into ecsfcasy through Soma juice, mortification of the flesh and self- 
l^rpnosis. Later the spiritual element came to the forefront and all the four asramas 
were ascetically regulated# As asceticism was primarily the method of producing extra?- 
ordinary holy states in which alone salvation could be achieved^ it comprised conduct 
transcending var^^a-dharma and meant flight from the world into contemplation and 
ecstatic states# 

Western critics adjudge the results of yoga conscientiously practiced to be 
nothing but folly and idiocy#® The aspiration to attain that state very much akin to 
1, "Sefcawitaer,' op." cit.,' p#' ^# 

2# J&x Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p# 9# 

3# G. W, Hegel, Lectures on the IMlosophy of History, p. 16# 

4« M u ller , loc* cit* 

S# Taitti# Hpa*, I, 9, 3j K i wi a Hpa#, 33j Chan# Hpa#, II, 23# 

6# of#, Henri Bergson, Sellglon and Morality, p. 212; also T# H. and Julian Huxley, 
Bvdatlciii and Hthics, p# 71# 
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annihilation was a sign of a people unhappy and tired of life because of its unromitfcing 
cruelty. The speculative darisag of the Indian mind, its belief in the power of the 
mind to subdue matter, further stressed the sense of suffeilng and weariness.^ In turn, 
asceticism was bound to have a further depressing effect because no middle point was 
found between mental excitement of ocstacy and torpid indifference when outside it, and 
all products of Indian mind show this stamp of monotony, compounded of satiety and 
ungratified zeal, 

^iritual and ethical developnont has two aspects of negative and positive 
effort. The value of exercise and discipline was well understood in India, and it 
constituted the negative element in spirituality. But Indian spirituality demanded 
excessive mortification of the flesh, exercises in self-submergence, annihilation of 
the senses through mental effort, silence, fasting, self-torture, even to the point of 
cutting off of all desires. All this was meant to overcome all distractions and teaaptar- 
tions of life tut no commensurate effort was made to develop positive qualities or to 
find expression for individual and social activities. But asoetician is meaningless 
except as a step towards moral affirmation, Vedantic asceticism was purely individ- 
ualistic, consisting of personal discipline only, without reference to the social motive 
or the social order, opposed to all mundane ends sinew these lead only to advantage in 
the present and future life but not to the highest goal. 

Critics declare that among the many religious motives of ascetic practices, such 
as desire to propitiate the unseen in times of trouble, the wish to work out salvation 
by conquering the flesh, the desire to prepare for union with the divine by purification 
or despair arising from disillusionment and defeat in tiw battle of life, the last is 

1. cf., ffeul Deussen, The iMlosophy of the Upanigads, p. 65. 

2. cf., W. R. Inge, Jfy-sticlam in Religion, p. 44, 

3. cf., James, op. cit,, p. 291* Asceticisa has many motives* 

a) expression of organic hardihood, disgusted with too much ease? 

b) t«aperance in food, clothing, chastity, non-pampering of the body, is fruit of 
love of purity shocked by what savours of the sensualj 

c) fruit of lo^ i. e., sacrifice to the Deityjf 

d) ascetic mortificatlcai due to pessimistic feelings about self and theological 
beliefs concerning explatien, escape from, sufferiisg by penancei 

e) psychopathic mortification carried to irrational lengths to get interior 
consciousness feeling right again; 

f) perversity of bodily sensibility i. e., paiii-giving stimuli are actually felt 
as pleasure. 
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the motive force of Vedantic asceticism. The element of asceticism and world siirrender 
involved in the idea of saimyasa. Imposed as it was on the whole of Indian society, 
involving labour, fatigue, pain, is interpreted by ciltics as implicit judgment of 
pessimistic outloolc on life. The conclusion is that Vedanta texts virtually becaoae the 
burden of world weariness and listlessnoss and this is the unheroic side of ascticism. 

Quietism 

The emphasis on gnosis and ascetic ecstacy was not conducive to the development 
of an adequate, ratimal methodology for conduct in the world. Since both deny the 
ephemeral and meaningless appetites and activities of everyday life they are bound to 
give rise to an attitude of mind both passive and other-worldly. The truly religious 
man leads a "workless” life of mendicancy or in highest meditation his consciousness 
must be emptied of all consciousness of relations and cares of life. For the common 
man also there was no way of deriving a philosophy of conduct of everyday life from the 
goal set before him, rather was his conduct regulated by traditional and ritxiallstic 
itiles of caste. 

Quietism is the outcome of highest religion and philosophy,^ since the desire 
is to attain the goal of rest farom the round of rebirth in a state of profound and 
deathlike trance in which all powers of mind, emotion and will cease to opeJ^te, Ascet- 
icism and knowledge are here not the means to the end of subduing lower powers for a 

higher good but the very cessation of life, the withering of all powers, talents and 

2 

actions, and finally, of character itself. 

Psychologically, the quantity of active imptilso affects the attitude towards 
life. The full flow of vigorous activity gives rise to a hopeful view, whereas inactiv- 
ity, disinclinaticn to movement if combined with a naturally depressed temperament, 
gives rise to the view that life is unalterably bad and beyond redemption. So men drift 
into pessimism due to weariness and distaste for exertion. Hence, this philosopi^ is a 
rationalisation of the lacdc of energy and exertion which results froa intense heat, 

1, cf . , Cbarios Iliot, Hindu! ^ and aiddhism, I, 44, 

2, cf,, Arthur Schopenhauer, World as Idea and Will, pp, 490, 494, 500, 
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which makes peace seem the greatest bliss and meditation the highest duty. Death, 
disease, famine and pestilence bring tragedy so that man’s effort to better his lot 
consists in providing the fewest possible hostages to life i. e., he must divest himself 
of all possessions, all activities. An opposite explanation of “quietism” is that 
kindliness of nature, simplicity of life in which needs were fulfilled in small social 
organizations, were bound to develop the inactive and non-combative, the reflective and 
non-social side of human nature.'^ 

It will be noted that the charge of quietism is brought from two angles. The 
practical discipline or the means employed ty Vedanta were such as to prevent the opera- 
tion of active manly virtues. Secondly, after the attainment of the goal no work was 
left for man to do. Since he had conquered kaima, his soul became perfectly quiescent, 
every action would derogate from the state of rest and involve him further in the world 
of suffering. At best, forms of conduct are prescribed for helping the soul to attain 
deliverance, Ixat stilling of karma i. e., quietism of renunciation and surrender of will 
is the goal of both monistic and theistic forms of Vedanta. The purgative or ascetic 
value of woric is admitted but not the meritorious i. e«, there are no "fruits of work.” 
The striving is for inactive action, passionless life, so that all work as such is 
regarded as useless and futile. In the absence of a gospel of w>rks, of love and mercy, 
compassion and charity, there was bound tp be a further deepening of the depressing 
effect. 

Hon-Ethical Character 

The most striking of all the symptoms of escapism in Vedanta, according to the 

3 

critics, is its non-ethical or amoral character. The more extreme critics not only 

4 

levy the charge of Indifference to morality, but active encouragement of immorality. 

They refuse to admit the presence of any moral virtues whatsoever. However, 
since the irutis, Saptis, Pura^as and ItihAsa are so full of mention of virtues, 

1. cf,, India What can It Teach Ds?, p. 1. 

2. cf,, F, M. Muller, Collected Works, p. 192. 

3. Deussen, The JPhilosophy of the Hpanii^ads, pp. 361-362, 

4. cf., H. H. S, Gore, A Rational Refutation of Hindu fMlosophical Systems, p. 278j 
also G. A. Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, p. 122. 
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cardinal and non-cardinal, thase ar® interpreted in the light of asceticism, ritualism, 
superstition or mythology, and, thus, dismissed. The altruism of the highly prized 
virtues of hospitality, liberality, forgiveness, truth, purity, compassion, is sought 
to be neutralised by discovering illogical, anti~soeial, defective character of the 
conduct enjoined and practiced.^ 

Critics find it particularly hard to reconcile themselves to the supposed 
absence of social and cultural ethics in Ved^ta. JEtoadoxically, Hinduism which is 
characterised as a social system (represented by dharma) is said to allow little place 
for society in its thought and practice of philosophy. The highest goal is salvation 
pure and simple, and to this goal the world and its duties are incidental, not essen- 
tial. Dharma has reference only to the individual's own perfection (Atmasiddhl), there 
is no recognition of social duties i. e., humanitarian moral ideals are not present in 
any positive sense, tut only the Tdrtues of passive and negative tolerance.^ Hcn-social 
self-sufficiency Is the keynote of the law of karma which prevents developmant of the 
idea of suffering for the sake of others, and positive moral aid to others is self- 
contradictory. Swaraja or self-rule alone supplies the principle of moral conduct, 
neither society nor state nor, even, God can si?)ply the rule. The zeal is for self- 
improvement without reference to society, i^ch is to be a lamp unto himself. 

In the moral discipline for moksa the bias is towards service of God and not 
towards service of man. Yedlnta in its monistic phase leaves out altogether the rela- 
tion of man to man and makes the religious relation consist only between the individual 
soul and Godj identity with the divine is achieved in a solitary state and not in 
society. And even the! able Vedanta while admitting the soul's membership of a fellow- 
ship of devotees and sharing of mutual joys and sorrows, does not insist upon the world 
of human relations as a necessary corollary of the service of God, Theistic service is 
merely substission to the will of God, independence from a world of human relations, in 
which one might perform works of charity and love. It provides for only religious 

1, of., S. Hopkins, Btbics of India, pp. x-xi, summary of J. Mackenzie's criticisms. 

2, cf., Rudolf Otto, India's Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and Contrasted, 
p. 84: Negative form of the golden rule is found in HjHavalkya Sa&hlta, II, 65: 

bit not the active (positive) form of command to 

love one's mighbour. 
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virtues and activities. Hence ¥edanta fails to provide for a philosophy of society on 

moral lines and leaves traditim to he the only guide in these matters. Such lack of 

1 

socio-moral activities is a sxire symptom of denial of life and world. 

The critics discover that the goal and scope of ascetic discipline allows no 
scope for individuality. In Advaita the very recognition of individual soul is a log- 
ical inconsistency, a concession made to the empirical and temporary state of being and 
j^adkara formally denies oven the existence of Individual soul* or depreciates it. 

This approach results in a complete devaltiation of personality.^ The chief proKLem of 
Vedanta being the very disjunction of the phenomenal self from the transcendental, it 
aims to remove this separation by rejection of phencaHonality altogether. Search for 
reality does not take place through self-development, expressim or through caae's 
contribution to the world, but through the obliteration of the obstacles and allure- 
ments of self,^ There is not only the attempt to rise above selfishness but even to 
rise above self; the two are confused and equally condemned. 

The destruction of individuality is effected by supparession of all desires and 
volitions. While most people struggle for satisfaction of desires to a certain point, 
the Indian mind finds little zest in the struggle and looks only to the ending of all 
desires. No possible worth is recognised in desires and the bLame is put on ti» faculty 
in itself, as well as on its working.® Any desire, however good, is tied tap with the 
separative ego, therefore, the ideal man is the akamyaman.^ Through yoga and saanayasa 
the twin evils of desire and plurality-consciousaaess are suppressed after which all 
action ceases to affect the ma^i.^ This is objected to by the ca^itic on the ground of 
psychological ii^ssildlity, since all natural motive, meaaiing and material contmt has 
been arwaoved, as well as on the garound of its being a woarthless and sterile ideal likely 
to paxaduce aaothing but hardness of heart. The att^pt of the Gita to reinstate the 

1, cf . , Schweitzer, op. ctt. , p. 243. 

2. vide S. B. on B. S., I, 1, 19; I, 4, 22. 

3. vide iWLd., 11, 3, 50: Dpadhis of self are neutral. 

4, of., Alfared lyall, Asiatic Studies, II, 86, quotes Vamadeva Sastri. 

5, cf,, Archibald Edwaa^d Gough, Ki# Philosophy of the Gpani§ads, p. 11. 

6. vide Bi*. Bpa., IT, 4, 33; Chiaa. Bpa., Till, 1, 2^. 

7, vide Bpa., Ill, 5; IT, 4, 22; Taitti, %>a., II, 4; Katha Upa., IT, 5. 

8. Chan. Bpa., XT, 14. 
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ideal of perfect action through self-devotion to God ar^ discharge of one’s social 
duties is a mere rationalisation to hide the non-ethical and world negating principle. 

Critics take most serious exeepticm to the Vedantic tendencj to transcend 
empirical moral distinctior^ and standards i. e., st^^ennoralism. Vedanta not only 
holds the way to salvation to ho open hut also posits the attainment of the goal as an 
actual experience. Critics find that the only use of tb® ideal of perfected freedom in 
life (jivana mukti) is that it gives a sort of "moral holiday," because such a being is 
coiiscio'osly released from the call of duty in this world, Th© liberated man is a law 
unto himself, h® has no more religious duties, or even moral and social duties; he has 
crossed sin hy achieving identity with the Atmanj his liaiitations are ended, ^ At the 
final stage of attainment the ethical progress achieved ty karmic ascent is simply left 
behind, i’erfection being a higher concept than good, the highest state is opposed to 
the ethical state, according to the critics. It is dangerous to hold such a principle 
that one who has realised reality cannot sin. Vedinta does not guard against the 
morally disastrous effects of this, for if past and future good and evil are of no 
effect to the saint they can be practised without effect and danger of antlnomian 
conduct is not averted fcy the ideal of dvaadvatlta,^ If there Is no encitement to evil, 
at least there is also no protection to the good, nor is It possible for the enUgfafcened 
man to do good, since he has risen above all desires and motives. The highest stage 
does not give support to morality, it does not bear any fruit in the eondisst of life. 

If such a transcendental ethics is the determinant of the morality of every man, thm, 
this is no better than ismorallty. 

Causes of Saeaplam 

The above symptoms taken together cemstitute the escapist nature of Vedanta 
philosophy. The critics are not slow in discovering the causes of these "undesirable" 
traits. We will consider only the more theoretical or philosophical causes adduced by 
them. 

1. vide Bp, Opa., IV, 4, 221^3; Taitti, Cpa., II, 5-9; Chan, Upa,, I, 2, 8; IV, 14, 3; 

Hena Upa., 34; Wpa*, III, 2, 9f Sra^na bpa., V, Sj Maltr^ I^a., VI, 18. 

2. vide Kausl. Upa., Ill, 1; Chin, Upa., VII, 12, 3j Bp. Bpa., IV, 4, 23. 
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Intellectuali sm 

Many critics object to whtt thay call th« "inteHectualist* character of 
Vedanta. All Indian philosophies have a coairaon presupposition, al-iaost amounting to a 
dogma, that knowledge is the single absolute path to highest oerfection. This is not 
knowledge of the things of the world or even of nature or social life, but a philo- 
sophical gnosis by which the essence of the world is realized. From this intellect— 
ualism certain conseouences follow in the outlook and conduct of the people. 

Vedantic intellectualism operates in a peculiar foim, divorced from conation, 
though allowing for play of affective elements.^ The error of inteUectualism lies in 
its belief that the reality of sub,i«otive and objective world is to be sought in con- 
scious thought alone. ^ The extx^me form of such a belief is se^ in Vedanta, which 
finds its only indubitable certainty in affinaing the sols reality of the consciousness 
of the philosophical subject, after the ellaination of ell inteiraal and external, 
adventitious and changeable elements during the philosophising process. 

Monistic Vedanta advances the postulate of two kinds of knowledge. The lower 
contains all ordinary experiences, but its highest point is not the Absolute, while in 
the higher knowledge the unity of reality is so firmly established that it is not know- 
ledge in any ordinary sense. It may be allowed that the stan^oint of philosophy is 
different firom the purely ccmmonsense or even scientific one, but Vedanta provides for 
no meeting point of the two, which are found to be absolutely separate in their alms, 
beliefs and functions. The weakness of Ved^tio intellectualism is that it cannot 
relate the two and dictates a total annihilation of the lower sphere instead of its 
sublimation in the higher,^ This method is wasteful and negative, since, by it, conclu- 
sions of intellect at the lower level are not preseirved or fulfilled in the higher 
intuition, Imt merely carmselled. Were the negation of the lower to imply that inad- 
equate teaching may lead to mm adequate, there is scope for further iatelleetual 
effort, but if the total falsity of the lower is aveirrod, it cannot lead to anything, 

1. cf., E. H. E., Vol. IS, p. 812. 

2. of., Paul Deussen, The Hillosopi^ of the Cpanisads, pp. 132, 134. 

3. vide Mu^. %a.. Ill, 1, 10* III, 2. 

4. W. S, Urquhart, The Vedfiata and Modem Thought, p, 116. 
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and the impossibility of certainty in that sphere means that intellect must lose heart. 
Intellectual! sm ends in pessimisa as it becomes conscious of its own limits* The mind 
is completely shut up to itself and the goal is to know the self undistiirbed by know- 
ledge of the outside world, ^ The abstract method results in utter neglect axKl lack of 
interest in outside facts. 

Intellectualism of Vedanta leads, pearforce, to an abstract, agnostic view of 
reality. Finding all categories insufficient, monistic Vedanta denies all these to 
reality, and at the same time the idea of bare tmity and simplicity so facinates the 
mind that any breach of that unity in the Absolute is regarded as a degradation of it. 

On the principle that "all determination is negation" the conclusion cxf the unknow- 
ability of reality follows, since it is not knowable in terms of any empirical category. 
Hie to its attracting procedure Vedanta reaches the conclusion of agnosticism, and 
from this abnormal treatment of human nature intellectual hopelessness is bound to 
result. 

Such intellectualism may satisfy the intellect but is too detached from the 

practical realm of facts. The doctrine of unreality of the lower level of eidstence 

and knowledge obstructs all attempts to grapple with and to surmount its difficulties. 

Vedantic intellectualism suggests the method of escaping reality and its evils by think- 

2 

ing them out of existence, and not by trying to solve them by the higher knowledge. 

Critics find the Vedantic concentmtion on truth and the consequent neglect of 
the values of goodness and beauty to be defective and tinsound. The conclusion that 
reality cannot be known since the world does not depict its nature means that man must 
attain scaae sort of mystical condition, which has no reference to social life and 
ordinary human concerns. In fact, all contact with the world is felt as a disturbance 
of ocstacy and the desire to operate in or to explain it vanishes. "Highest knowledge 
of self is achieved by two techniques, a systematic disparagwoent of the world as illu- 
sion or as an equally thorough going realization of the sheer materiality of it all." 

ef., Hirothea lane Stephen, Studies in Early Indian Thought, p. 104. 

2. cf., Urquhart, op. cit., p. 248j also W. R, Inge, i^sticism in Religion, p. 153. 

3. cf., B. B. Htime, Thirteen Rrincipal Hpani^ads, p. also M. yintomitz, A History 
of Indian literature, p. 262. 

4. Heinrich Zimmer, The Philosophies of India, p. 12. 
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Tb« nagation of lif« and world is th® inevitaMe consaquenca and knowledg* is prized 
as a means of escape. 

Intollectualism or gnosis taking the BQrstical form had a further consequence in 
the form of asceticism, which was its essential prerequisite. It was not so murfi a 
balanced asceticism of modearation amidst the sensual pleasures and temptations of life 
in the light of its higher elements, but mere "moral suicide" dm to speculative dogma 
and thoroughly pessimistic in relation to present life.^ Since the world did not are- 
present th# pure truth for which the knower was striving it had to be overcome al- 
together. Intellect asserted its sole reality by annihilating all other factors of 
human nature by the mental power of meditation. The path of knowledge and the dawning 
of knowledge acted as a suppressor and quietener of all desires, volitions and 
relations. 

The intellect^lalist method of Vedanta is fuiddier aggravated by its individ- 

iialistlc and aristocratic bent. It treats of t^e individual instead of the ccmunity 

and preaches a salvation only from the individtial standpoint, society being treated 

only as a means to an end. Formation of a "redemptive aristocracy" is bound to result 

2 

because gnosis is not accessible to everyone. The highest reality of Advaita has no 
regard for the religious needs of ccsaaion man but is preserved for a few true philo- 
sopheirsj for the majority a lover level is assigned. Theistic Vedanta has a less pat- 
ronising and exclusive attitude, as it offer's a concrete reality which laay combine both 
metaphysical validity and religious satisfaction at the highest level. Mt the critics 
find Vedanta to be essentially exclusive in that its highest truth is a jealously 
guarded privilege of th# few high-bom individuals, possessing the very purs, elevated 
and spiritual qualifications for the pursuit of the Vedantic path, wid.ch is much beyond 
the reach of the ccammin man. Since the larger part of humanity is excluded from the 
highest religious goal and must consent to remain in ignorance this creates a sense of 
hopelessness and despondency In th«s| while in the best of the privileged few there is 
a chilling of mind and heart for they cannot share their blessed state with others, in 

1. J, Sully, JPesaimism, p. 4S. 

2. Max lileber et al., the Heligians of India, p. 331. 

3. Orquhart, op. cit., p. 73. 
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the worst of them there is aiTogance resiilting from conviction of their superioilty. 

As Vedanta puts its whole faith in the power of thought it follows that the 

basis of religion and philosophy in India is metaphysical, not moral. The a^»olute 

disregard of conation and minimal scope of emotion in Vedacntic intellectualism was 

bound to have an adverse effect in the field of conduct. The corrective effect of will 

and practical action being absent there was nothing to check the exaggeration of at^ 

tract thought in monistic Vedanta or to prevent the extreme emotionalism of later 

theistic Vedanta. Since Vedanta aims at the destruction of empirical and psychical 

mechanism and appeals to noindtial consciousness in its aspect of piare knower this 

explains the absence of proper morality in it. Bondage is described as false thinking 

and the suffe3rf.ng consequent upon it, but not wrong willing. Hence liberation is sought 

in the form of now knowledge only, but this is an unsatisfactory idea unless the effect 

of that knowledge on the will of the knower is made clear. 

The conception of mok?a by knowledge is found everywhere in Vedsnta, and 

religious ritual, worship and even good conduct is no longer required. At best, tlw 

effort is to be delivered from one’s own sins and not to aim at ovePcc«Bing evil and sin 

in society generally. Knowledge does overcaae evil,^ but critical thought was turned 

upon life and morality to prove its non-validity for those who have reached ti» highest 

knowledge. The conclusion is not that the knower becomes virtuous but that "knowledge 

cancels past sins and permits the knower unhLushingly to continue in what seems to be 

much evil with impunity." Hotwithstanding the insistence on good conduct in many 

places knowledge of a doctrine is more powerful to save than caamission of moral fault 

£ 

is powerful to thistroy.” The search for the Divine in intellectualist Vedanta is apart 
farcsi conduct and ethics, since the doctrine of Atoan is cmtimially coming in conflict 
with our consciousness of moral distinction and necessity of choice between good and 
evil, which are seen as mere verbal distinctions in the level of partial knowledge. 

Y, cf., Alfred lyall, Asiatic Studies, II, 46 and 86, quoting Vamadeva Sastri. 

2. cf., E. R. S,, Vol. IX, p. 812. 

3. of., ftiul Deussen, The of the Vedanta, p. 177, 

4. vide Chin. Hpa., V, 10, 9-lOj V, 24, 3| Kau^l. tipa.. Ill, 1. 

5. B. E. Hime, Thirteen Principal Hpani^ads, p, 60. 

6. Dorothea Jane St^hen, Studies in Early Indian Thought, p. 106. 
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Critics hold that the doctrine of jhana may not produce evil living, tut its neglect 
of morality produces bad results on untrained minds. ^ 

itotheism 

According to critics, Vedanta has been drawn towards forms of pantheistic 
doctrines^ wiiich have had pernicious results in the field of religion and morals.^ The 
popular mind finds it easier to accept the ijamanental forms of mysticism,^ while the 
intellactualiats find pantheism satisfactory because of its pTOtean nature and its 
vagueness of character, 

“Pantheism means God created the world by transforming Himself into the 
imiverse ... the terms God and universe become synonymous and the idea of God is 
retained not to broai the tradition,"® The pantheistic formula stands* AIT is God and 
God is All, The first phase maJces God all-pervasive i, e., all that exists is divine, 
which is no better than naturalism. The second phase denies the existence of anything 
which is not the Deity i. e., the search for the principle of unity ends in idealistic 
monism. While the Upani?ads show forth both phases, the acosmic phase being the 
subjective emphasis on unity alone and the cosmic phase being the objective deification 
of totality, the critics find the prevailing tendency of Vedanta to be an idealism in 
which the Intellectualistic position of negating the finite is adopted, 

Pantheism as an intellectual doctrine existed from the very beginning of 
religion and morals in India, coextensive with social and national life. India is the 
hcmae of pantheism, radically pantheistic and that frtxa its cradle onwards. The critic 
adjudges Vedic polytheism and pantheism to be the lower and higi»r forms of one world- 
view. Henotheijan is sometimes verging on monotheisn and other times on pantheism.® 

The Rg-Veda declares, "He is himself the very universe. He is whatever is, has been and 

1', '' cf,," 'h7'K." S, Gore,' 'Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical ^sterns, pp, 276- 
277. 

2. cf., G, ¥. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosopiy of History, p, 147. 

3. of., G. A. Jacob, Manual of Pantheism, p. 5, quotes Cowell. 

4* vide Ra n>ac arita^«M on a 3 a, <£ncT ‘-■ fius | >0 sti cr“g “i.i.T opt •luf 51^111,1 v^-uV" 

,jiT44_ vjpr rrnV j 

5. Paul Deussea, The Philosoply of the Upani?ads, p, 160, 

6. cf., A. Barth, The Religions of India, p. 28j also Samual Johnson, Oriental 
Religions and Their Relation to IMvei^iCL Religion, p* 107, 
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shall b«," ^ wnpiric distincticaa b«tw*en th® First B»ing as causa and th® world as 

its ®ffect the Vedas come to the pantheistic standpoint.^ In the Upanisads the 
idealistic conception unites the self with all or universe and gives control of all 
things from that source. No other doctrine ever seri.ously challenged this pantheism 
which was able to maintain its primacy against other doctrines and to colour them as 
well as popular beliefs. Thoistic sects giving devotion to a personal deity as the 
creator and saviour, hence, transcendental God, cannot accept the identity doctrine 
theoretically, tut, inconsistently, pantheistic ideas colour their ideas frcaa the very 
base.^ 

Such pantheism merely selves to enhance pessimism and world negation in Vedanta. 

Emotionally, the pantheistic devotion of the saints produced a dresmy, unpractical mood 

in which there was negation of aH particulars because God was all. It became a refuge 

from the glaring inequalities of political and social life when moral effort of the 

people was weak, a metaphysical justification of withdrawal from social responsibility, 

5 

a flight rather than a victory. l&ilike normal philosophy which explains the whole of 
life, pantheism declares life’s difficulties to be dreams, but since these nightoares 
cannot be escaped the gloom deepens. With loss of interest in the world life becomes 
worthless and miserable and human ideals valueless. Pantheism may be univ^sally 
attractive but its fascination is unhealthy, th# symptom of a disease, because it offer® 
freedcaa from the ills of life ty naming away from th«a and declaring them to be un- 

7 

real. But the conviction that evils and pains are inherercfc in th# world process 
prevents confidence in realization of higher values or ovei®oraing of evil by good 
effort. Thus the pessimism is deepened, there is increase of vacuity and excessive 
naturalism. 

Absolutistic pantheism leads to God as the last product of abstraction, 

1. R. V., X, 90. 

2. L. D, Barnett, Brataa Knowledge, p. 20. 

3. vide Chan. Upa., Ill, 14, Ij Bp. tipa., II, 1, 20* 

4. of., M. A. Macauliffe, Sikh Beligioa, Tol. I, p. Ixil; Nicol Macnicol, Indian 
Theism trm Vedio to Muhammadan Period, p. 1. 

5. ¥. S. Brquhart, Pantheism and the Value of life, p. 21. 

6. ll^d. , p. 387. 

7. cf., G. A. Jacoby Manual of Hindu Pantheism, p. 4. 
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psychological and cosiaical. God is without parts# passions or positive attilbutes. 

Such an empty characterless real laalces the world pirocess meaningleso and interest in the 
actlia]. iiapossihle, fliiowledge of 4tQan does not make the meaning of the world clear to 
nan, bat frees him from phenomenal attachments. It deprives religion, faith, love, hope 
of all eoncreto objects and gives rise to worship of a cold, passionless and resigned 
type, Promiso of absorption in some unknowable reality creates intellectoial disoour- 
ageiMnt. *What a prospect dark and void, this supreme spi3Pit before which all human 
endeavour, all noble aniMtions, all hope, all love is blighted. Pantheistic reality 
is cause of depression to the common man. 

The pantheistic goal of obliterating the distinction of subject and object in 
gnosis, ending the intellectioal and moral separation of the soul, can only lead to a 
philosophy of renunciation in actual practice. In the path of pantheistic asysticism 
there is little mention of positive duties, even a positive imdeivrating, if not scorn, 
of all religious cults and rituals. All categories, even that of personality, being 
inapplicable to reality, because all are too limiting, there is a seriotwj disvaluation 
of these categories. The unity and impersomlity of the whole calls for the surrender 
and belittling of everything that is human. The rejection of all human motivations, 

3 

good and bad, is productive of indifference, neglect of all active powers. The 
pantheistic emphasis on the perfection and majesty of the divine whole prevents 
particularistic activity of will. Piantheistic seeking after freedom from action means 
denial of human responsibility, and the call for moral reformation is mere %oral and 
religious gymnasium.*^ The Vedanta call for action in the pantheistic setting of the 
Gita loses such of its ethical force. 

Pantheism makes the "All“ a mode of the Infinite and Sternal, and progress does 
not mean that there is any change for the better by individual effort, here and now; 
there can only be recognition of that which is already real. Progress requires the back, 
ground of space, time, mialtipliclty, causality and moral principles, bat all categories 

1. cf ., S* CaiM, FundOTentbl Ideas of Christianity, I, li08»109. 

2. Lanman, Beginaiogs of Hindu Pantheism, p. 24. 

3. Jacob, op. cit,, p. 123. 

4. W, S. Urquhart, PantheiaE and the Value of life, p. 395. 
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bf>ing d@niod to pantheistic reality there is impossibility of progress. Pantheism is 
eqml to ^otorminJsn and the fatalism consequent upon it.^ Vedanta stands for the 
transcendental freedom of Atman tut in the physico~moral world, whethep real or unreal, 
all is predestined ty the nature of God. Even transcendental freedom is minimised siiuj© 
the individvia?. who is to attain it must put away all his individxiality. A creed of 
determinism and deification of the acttial also involves pessimism, since the actual has 
a mingling of good and evil and the absence of conviction that good must increase also 
adds to the hopelessness in man. 

The critic expresses great indignation at the peroicious effects of pantheistic 
Vedanta on moral life and activity. The abstract reality obliterates all distinctions, 
hence all moral distinctions, When a man believes his final rest to be in such a real- 
ity all moral obligations are bound to be relaxed,^ In theistic Vedmta God is the 
highest repositoxy of moral perfections, but so untouched bjr the world that the concep- 
tion has no inspiration for moral activity. In monism the personal-conception is a mere 
myth, while reality is devoid of all qualities and activities. From this follows the 
consequence that "Vedantic authorities have asserted that they are not subject to law, 
rile, virtue or vice, injunction or prohibition,*^ If reality is all-inclusive it is an 
empty category. If God is in all things He is equally absent in all things, and pan- 
thei^ does not differ from atheism.^ The blurring of distinctions easily passes into 
pessimism, for if all is equally divine it makes no difference whether we call everything 
nothing, good or bad. Pantheism strikes at the root of morality by taking away the 
sense of free agency and making sin and self both unreal. This is a ccaafortless and 
paralysing view, destroying the personality of God and the morel personality of man. 

Mysticism 

ifysticiffla as an earnest search for God and great longing for Him thret^h direct 
and immediate experience appeared in Indian thought at the very beginning and culminated 
in the Upaaisads, Ifysticism and pantheiaa tend to strengthen each other in Vedanta- 

1. of., ^Wrt'iKUnt^ Theories, p. 336. 

2. cf,, Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 11, 33, quotes Vamadeva Sastri, 

3. Bannerjee, Hindu Philosophy, p. 381. 

4. W, R. Inge, Mysticisa in Religion, p, 156, 
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vision of ths co®nic being inspired the pantheistic cotiception of iiaiaanence and led 
to the nature-mystieiaa of theism, while spi ritual agreticiatt cu3iaiaated in the Identity 
of Atman and Brahman, The divine has diffor«it connotations, so that the relationship 
to God and eveai to nature is different among mystics. Advaita does not deny first-hand, 
direct experleoace of a oersmal God and mity of fellowship through devotion, l3ut this 
is subordinated to a direct realisation which is "pwre, unspotted * . * in a cool still- 
ness beytsid the emotional stimulus of theistic or believing piety, in an ica-cold 

A 

clarity of pure being and knowing," The doetiln© ti'iat mystical ccBisciousness is present 
in all is the central teaching of the Cpanisads, Self and God have always been identical 
and in the state of mystical enllghtement this hidden fact will be manifested, Beascai 
may fall to discover the nature of ultimata reality, but the Vedaatlc nQratic is driven 
by the need of the soul to the conviction and actuality of lanity with the highest* 

^•stics as a class and Indian mystics, specially, are accused of turning away 
fro® the active duties of life into an ecstacy of bliss, selfishly eKxjoyed for its own 
sake. In fact, the structure of Indian society was so arranged as to allow this flight 
from life and its duties, for the cultivation of mystical ecstaoy, Vedantic mysticism 

a 

is eoncemed with the idea of being exalted above the world. The search for the 
mbllmation of individual entity into loBBortal timelessness (am^tva) destr<^s the 
mystic* a feeling for past and present? the recovery of transcendent beii:^ involves 
effort to overcome all obstacles in the shape of pairs of opposites (dvaiidvatita), the 
value of contradiction in life and thou^t is <tenied. The seaxob being carried on in 
the imermost hidden self, the mystic path involves negation of all activity In the 
outer world. The s<^e reality of the soul makes the world inesplicabLe appearance, an 
unhappy anomaly, a cosmic mistake of Avidya*^ Neither the pure path of gnosis nor of 
gnosis and devotion, in Vedanta, explains the world in scientific terns. Both are charged 
with the tondency to "explain it away," but the world remains painful and miserable, 
unreconciled with mystical reality, 

'3U Chan, " '"^pa, ni,’' 'isT' 

2* BodflCtf Ot-to, ^^y^rt^iciBm, Bast and West, p, 151. 

3* cf*, Bvelyn IfederhiU, ffysUcism, p* 3. 

4U Otto, op, clt* , p* 170* 
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The noetic reality of Vedanta is spiritnal and contrasted to the natural, twt 
not active or loving, not infinitely rich in life and experience for the individual 
self* It is a xaiity discovered by the device of reflective self-consciousness, ending 
in the state whose nearest analogy is dreamless sleep. Empirical ctxisciousness and its 
dualism being overcome in that ineffable ei^eilence the mystic Absolute of Vedanta gets 
its perfection from its contrast-effect f3TOm the finite; whatever content is found in 
it is felt to be due to finite consciousness and man must approach unconsciousness in 
order to possess it,^ It is an aberration of mysticism which Vedanta does not escape 
that God is called the Infinite, but is nothing but the indefinite, dissolving all dis- 
tinctions into the abyss of bare indeterminism. 

The result of such an aspiration after such a reality is cou^lete loss of self- 
hood. The mystic passicn for oneness, deliverance from pangs of aeparaticn due to 
ignorance does not only destroy false parts of the self but its very nature, though 
theistic Vedanta seeks to retain separate individuality to make devotion to the will of 
the Supreme i^rson possible. Mysticism is, by definition, non-indlvidualistic and 
abolishes the "I," »me" and "mine." It involves realization of the finiteness and 
imperfection of self, and purgation and purification of it ly self-denial, ending in 
imion, but Vedantic mysticism insists cu a further stage of absorption into the 
Infinite, which is the logical corollary of the pantheism of oriental mystician. 

Critics point out two undesirable results of this. Firstly, since there is substitu- 
tion of divine for human nature, there is danger of spiritual arrogance. IdentificatSon 
of individual self with the universal self is conducive to pride in Vedantic mystic, 

that in his own being he carries the Irfinite. The Hietzschean superman is a miserable 

3 

creature ccrapared to BTahmajaic superman. In terms of arrogance. Secondly, mystic 
denial of the impulse of life and personality springing from world weariness, becomes 
passive, quietiat, resigned and cont®iiplative.^ In Mvaita, the mijkta leaves all 
activity and reposes in oneness, ^ahkara uses all his dialectic to cloud and twist the 

1. cf., Josiah Boyce, The World and the Individual, p. 193. 

2. Underhill, op. cit., kj. lTO-171, 

3. Albert Schweitzer, Indian thought and Its Development, p. 33. 

4. cf., Hicol Macnicol, The Making of Modem India, p. 99. 
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clear meaning of the Gita which praises deeds dedi-cated to lOTara. Even theistic 

Vedantins receive no inspiration for volxmtary activity from mystic e:xperience of the 

actionless God, In either case the goal is rest and content (santi) and not perfected 

2 

activity of the perfected and imified soul (apta). 

The mystical experience derives its emotional content from two values. Subject- 
ively or in relation to the mystic its value lies in giving joy to him, objectively its 
valxie lies in its beneficial effects in the outer world, regardless of its motional 
value to the mystic, painful or pleasurable, Vedantic mysticism is found to be too 
deeply impressed by the first aim and the second is scarcely noticed by it. It searches 
for a good which is outside the world, but the evils it seeks to escape are sickness, 
old age, pains etc,, and not sin, unworthiness, unrighteousness. Experience of Imper- 
sonal Atman-Brahman or even the Personal Brahman is not "a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness," Thus Indian mysticism has no ethic, as mystical identity is nonh-ethical 
and ethical nature is not attributed to reality.^ frcm this experience there is no 
message for man and society. The Vedantic mystic knows the imity of being from which 
there is experience of bliss, but no mystical "love" for man results, nor any zeal for 

5 

service of others. 

Mok?a 

Theare is nothing of which we hear more in Indian thought than immortality or 
final beatitude, the end of human aspiration. It is the bard«i of precept, philosophy 
and prayer,® indicated by many terms, mok^a, mukti, raksajga, ^reya, nih^reya, %diich the 
critic finds to be not identical with redwi^tion, rescue, welfare or salvation. The 
Vedanta message of Atman— Brahman gives rise to effort ftxr freedom frcaa the bondage of 
the present, visible and temporal existence. This pessi3Biaffi owes much to the 

’ll Hudolf Otto, Jfysticiam, East and ¥est, p, 207. 

2. cf., ibid. 

3. cf., ibid,, p. lS8i The difference is esqpressed in the question that the mystic 
might ask himself, "How can I win perpetual happiness" or "How can I become 
righteous in tbs eyes of God," 

4. cf,, Schweitzer, op. cit., p, 43, 

5. cf,, Otto, op. cit., p. 215, 

6. Otto, Indians Bellgion of Grace and Christianity Con^arod and Contrasted, 
p. 15, 
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speciilation about the theoiy of being, ^ The infinite is Miss, and knowledge of this 

, * 2 

alone leads to salvation. In nsoksa Atman is revealed, txit His revelation is silence. 
Though positively realized as sat, cit, anand, in any sense mthin the reach of human 
imderstanding, that being is ncsi-being, that consciousness is not knowledge of the real, 
for it remains unknowable, nor is bliss that which is icnown to us, Ixit that which holds 
sway in sleep. ^ So vague and detachable from experience is the liltiiaate that it is 
falling below the level of consciousness and not rising above it to reach unity by way 
of unconsciousness, Vedanta offers rest in the eternal which is too much like the 
sleep of death, complete annihilation,^ and there is consequent increase in the jjiissrj'" 
and hopelessness of man. 

The critic explains that the world being a meaningless "wheel" rolling on 

eternally, with finite souls caught in this web of suffering and imperfection, the 

prospect of an indefinite number of lives and deaths fills the mind with horror, man 

struggles to divest himself from time, change and evils supposed to be iaherfflit in 

temporal life. The extreme radicalism of "world denial was due to the world-image of 

Vedanta, which left no other choice possible."® This pathetically smbre representation 

of a transitory death-consecrated nature needed to be counteracted by the concept of a 

bliss all the more positive. Bat the goal of Vedanta does not attract man so much by 

its winningness and beauty, as that man is driven to it by weariness and dislike of 

life’s sorrow and bleak prospects,"^ Indifference to the world and evasion of its 

problems is associated with mokfa. The bondage to be escaped is more ijsportant and not 

8 

the liberty that is gained. 

The idea of self-conscious individuality did not stand out in the mind of 
Vedantins, "Am^tvam" is a qualitative dimension not equated with hope of continued 

1, Sydney Cave, Redesaption, 1>. 65. 

2, Otto, op, cit,, p, 75, 

3, of., Archibald Edward Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanigads, p, 267j Baul Deussen, 
The Philosophy of the Upanigads, p. 156j Henry Haigh, Some Leading Ideas of 
ffinduiOT, pp, 74, 36} N. H. S, Gore, A Hatimal Refutation of Hindu Hiilosophical 

Systems, p# 274, 

4, W. S. Hrquhart, Vedanta and Modem Thou^t, p, 120. 

5, cf., E, D. Soper, The Inevitable Choice, pp. 136-137. 

6, Max Weber «t al.. The Beligions of India, p. 167. 

7, Hicol Macnieol, The Making of Modem India, p. 130, 
a ^4^ . Tkhi’iaaism. fin. cit** 15* 140* 
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existence beyond phyBioal dissolution. Moksa. is not "atonepiant** of sins, propitiation 

of God hit passing beyond objectivity, dual.ity, merit and demerit of frtdt of karma, 

by release from the fetters (granthi, bandhana) of desires. The path to noksa is the 

technique of apathetic ecstacy, cont®nplation, in which the effort is to silence all 

human elements, anxiety, passicixs, drives, strivings, and consciousness is emptied of 

all else to make room for the Divine.^ AH power of thought and experience is 1d.itr3red 

and confused by moksa. In the analogies of the rivers and ocean, salt and water the 

self tliat remains in mok^a can hardly be called self, in any huiaan sense. Selfhood in 

spatial and temporal 03:*dar with its distinctions and histories and even its values is 

lost, as at the highest reach the migrating self is “irefunded" into the iB 5 )ersonal self. 

Moksa has no value in terms of morality. In later Yedanta the distinction of 

Jivana muiti and videfaa mukti is clear, but even the former liberation based on the 

attainment of intuitive knowledge has no reference to moral change. Since the good is 

connected with desire and the latter is imperfection, moksa is above goodnes^. In the 

transcwidental state such a conclusicai may not matter but in the empirical state this 

provides no counterpoise to the reality of evil* The total failure of ^-dll and 3?eascin 

in mok^a is bound to have the baneful consequence of moral emptiness. No noble life of 

Justice and righteousness follows trm mok§a, there is no rebirth or recreation of man 

at a higher level, so this characterless state does not help to keep spirituality at a 

2 

high level of purity. 

Critics take stafong exception to the individualistic character of mok^a. There 
is no coneepticsu in VedSnta of the redemption of society. The relation of society to 
the individual, with referaice to mdcsa, is one of means and end. The value of social 
virtues lies not in themselves but in their being conducive to the goal of moksa for the 
individual. In videha mukti there is a c<®plete break from society and life. Even in 
Jivana mukti deliverance does not issue in any social results, for there is no scope in 
it for moral action of a perfected personality, uniting love and purposeful exertion. 

1. cf., Gough, op, cit*, p* 235. 

2. cf., Deussen, op. cit., pp. 361*362$ Sydney Cave, Eedwaptlon, pp. 74-75 j Gough, 
op. cit., p. 267. 

3. cf., H«aary Some leading Ideas of landulsm, p. 135. 
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Moksa is only for the recluse, the monk, the devotee, but the majority, failing the 
final knowledge, are debarred from the goal and have to submit to ordinary practices 
of dharma. Since moksa is not the fulfilment but the negation of dharma, it is merely 
the negation of the social morality followed by common humanity. 

Maya 

Of all the doctrines of Vedanta the one that is found to be the primary cause 
of its escapist attitude is the doctrine of illusion. The theists have objected strong- 
ly to the reduction of the world to unreality, while the moniats have just as strenuous- 
ly tried to maintain the positiveness of world appearance, while denying its etemal- 
ness. In the monistic world-view, the modem critic finds the centiul doctilne of Maya 
the most objectionable in view of its effects on the philosophical and popular outlooks 
of the Indian mind. The effect is so pernicious that even where the doctrine of real- 
ity is advanced, it produces the idea of the undesirability of the world. The represent- 
ative temper of Vedanta is that of Maya, in which all schools admit the inadequacy of 
human means, thoughts and language to tmnscend the names and forms which constitute 
the world. 

Classical Vedanta and its modem scholars are divided about the exact meaning 
of Maya, the philosophical and psychological motives for its adoption, its vagueness of 
nature (inosplicability), its exact point of origin in the evolution of Vedanta. The 
critic, while willing to grant that My'a. may not be taken as an out and out principle 
of illusion, argues that that is the effect of the doctrine on many minds, ^aiikara does 
not guard sufficiently against the illusory interpretation. As for the realistic 
standpoint adopted by Sankara in refuting the Siddhist opponents, that is either judged 
as an outright contradiction of his theoretical stand of HQTstic intuition of the world’s 
non-finality or as a methodological device by which the provisional concession of real- 
ity of external world is made a step in the final refutation of it.^ Hence Advaita 
realiffla is a further jERq)port of MaySvada. 

■T — cf.. W.” sV tliwtthart, The Vedanta and Modem Thought, p. 57. 

2. ibid., p. 98j cf., Haigh, op. cit,, p. 97: Realism Is but a psychological position 
adopted by iankara and not a real position. Hence, mere "opportuni® in argument.* 
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Mayavada completes the negation of the world. The first degree of independent 
and substantial existence is alone real, philosophically. The third degjree of exist- 
ence in dreams and illusions is called illusion both by philosophy and conunonsense, but 
Vedanta degrades the second degree also to the level of the third. The latter two are 
"avastu" in comparison with the first which is "vastu," As Maya implies the unseen to 
bo more real than the seen the defect of materialism is avoided, but fim the proclama- 
tion of unreality of the se^ a disestee® of facts follows, a distrust of the natural 
world, which merely hides the real and is not a revelation of it. The vyavahaarika levd. 
of commonsense realism or even scientific investigation is so divorced fraa the highest 
spiritual level that the Vedahtist cannot escape the temptation to leave behind all 
dlfficxiltiea of the lower level. ISiowledge of the secular level is unreliable while 
that of the divine is impossible for the many, or reserved for the few. The mind of 
man becomes oppressed by the general distrust of facts, lack of faith in the possibility 
of mastering inconsistencies by reason. Hopelessness ensues and the only possible 
attitude seems to be one of stoic indifference. The doctrine of Maya necessarily has a 
devitalising effect on life since no theoretical or practical conquest of the world is 
possible. The very admission of Maya as a mystery beccsaes an excuse for not attempting 
to penetrate it. 

Not only does this becoae the basis of transfer of all interest from normal 
ends and means of the world, but the Vedantic spiritual quest becomes a journey through 
unreal objects and experiences; all varied and rich content of the world being dropped 
out, the journey Itself is unreal. The world of becoming in tlm and space, without 
any purpose or direction, creation, history, progress, loses its meaning for man. Facts 
of life are real ©cough to the cMsaon man, but they cannot be related to any poxrpose of 
the world-creator, so “the doctrine of Maya, is just an attitude towards life of baffled 
mistrust, mdependability, magic. The world is a magic-show of the Great Magician 
(I4ayia) and the Implication of Mayaloka is of stmaething blinding the eye of knowledge, 
and spiritual develoimient means being uninfluenced by the powerful attraction of its 
magic charm i. e., the religious man negates life and world by mortifying the will to 
1, Devanandan, The Concept of Maya, p, 1S4, 
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live, renouncing all activity for world improvement, not taking any interest in it. 
Pessimism in regard to the world is the persistent tz^t of the Indian mind. 

The implications of Mayavada in the sphere of religion are found to be as 
destructive as in the sphere of the phenomenal. I^ara, the theistic God, in contrast 
to the highest reality of Brahman, is empirical only, the first product of Maya, though 
still above itj hence monism offers a false God to a false world to the bitter chagrin 
of theistic Vedmta, which opposes this conclusion with all its might. Nor can the 
common man find any hope or consolation in this theian which makes God hold only in the 
world of appearance, not in reality, for he is destined to remain in the sphere of 
religion, which, he is told, is false, while the philosopher, from his transcendental 
level of reality, looks down condescendingly on the state of unreality of the majority 
without snaking the effort to disturb them. The religious perspective is an error which 
mistakes God for Brahman and has to be trranscended by yoga. 

Such conclusions are accentuated by the negation of human personality, which 

follows upon Maya, The standpoint of reality postulates that each soul is the whole, 

undivided Brahman, int the standpoint of Maya postulates a multiplicity of limited, 

finite souls in samsara. In reality there is no individual, separative self, for the 

illusive psychic jiva is no more in it. Such is the destructive seal of Vedanta that 

it seeks to suppress altogether the finite and its experiences in favour of the infinite. 

All that is of value to the individual viz., personal freedom, personality, selfhood, is 

1 

suppressed as fictitious and empty, 

\ath the denial of the reality of the empirical self moral obligations also 
cease. Morality exists only in view of the soul as distinct from a real body, Ijut 
Ma^vada denies the soul*s connection with body, mind, senses. Since it explains away 
all evils with the world there can be no incentive for moral improvOTient in the individ- 
ual and society. As the evils and sufferings of an illusory world are also illusory, 
what need is there for effort on the part of the individual to overcome illusory evils.^ 
There is no need for man to distinguish good from bad, higher from lower value and to 
ll cf., Baigh, op. cit., p, 1£>3. 

2, ef., A. C. Bouqoet, Cksapamtivo Religims, p. IDS, 
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Ifilxjur for the pmnotioii of the good or higher value. Such a depreciation of moral 
sonoo EKikes expediencj the highest virtue. All being equally unreal, either man is 
free to ckooso as prudence dictates or might becomes the standard of what is morally 

Karma and Planar janma 

In the a^egion of conduct kanaa and pvinarjanma are the two most powerful in- 
fluences. The diffearence between the attitudes and tones of life between the %-?eda 
and the Upanigiads is eaqalained as being due to the rise of belief in ta^ansmigration, 
with which was combined the idea of equating justice in the shape of karma. This is 
indicative of social crisis in the Upanisadic age, in which there was intellectual un- 
rest and garowing weariness with the sense-world, Culy tte assumption of a constantly 
changing contiautim of life connected with the doctrine of the power of the deed coxald 
satisfy the moral consciousness of the Pedantic seers. Later Vedantins were all imbued 
with these ti^diticmal beliefs, but karma and puaiarjaasma are relative truths, because 

they only explain samsaiu and have some connectim with the idea of salvaticm, but all 

2 

aa:^ agreed that with the grasping of highest truth both must vanish. 

According to the critics, these doctrines greatly accentuate the spirit of 
escapism* Taranaoigraticia carrying with it the idea of repeated death is viewed as a 
caarse to be escaped only by destruction of the individuality which is xandergoing this 
caarse. In the endless sttocessi< 2 i of lives the impoartance of a single life is min- 
imised, men are arelieved of areaponsibility in lugard to the justice csf their fates and 
actions. Sor has the conception of arebirth aa3y significance of spiritual awakening to 
truth, but only a straightforward ©apiilcal sense of continuity farisn life to life. 

Since futuare life is not consciously connected adth the present tiwiu is no personal 
imortality for the ordinary man, it is weary work to plod through hundreds of reincar- 
nations without attaining to aiy continuous thread of moBory. Therefore the view of 
life as decay and replacfflaent is unrelieved 1y any theory of instinctive faith in 
X ef., Hai^, op. oit., p. 2b«. 

2. of., f. M. Muller, Vedanta Philosophy, p. 53? vide supra, pp. 157ff. 

3, of,, Moaier i«lilliaas, Brahmaniaa and Hinduiaa, p. 41j Maurice BGLocaifleld, Beligion 
of the Vedas, p. 258, 
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general advancement of the race or betterment of all, but the utmost that is possible 
for each is to see to his own uplift and fareedom from this worthless world. The mi sexy 
and vanity of life ovojxjcaaes jpy and hope, and profoimd pessimism is the ruling factor. 

Sarma determines all that happois to man and the world. Things are what they 
are because they cannot be otherwise; karma operates through latent impressions which 
preordain certain kinds of actions. Objectively, they determine social and external 
conditions of life and subjectively, mind’s attitudes, t®aperament, pleasuraliLe and 
painful experiences. The exact process by which they produce their effects is not 
worked out, bit the pattern of desires, thoughts and actions of the ego which constitute 
bondage are consequences of karma. Thus fatalism sets in in the form of b^ief that 
karmic destiny uninfluenced by man controls his whole life and what happens to him, 
this is expressed in the form of daiva or fata, vidhi or arranged lot."*" Concentration 
on the inexorable and heavy weight of past deed on present plight of man becomes 
fatalism.^ 

Since the working out of karma produces new karma, the actual effect is that no 

hope of immortality iUusdnes the future.^ The conviction arises in the minds of men 

that good deeds no more than evil can set than free from the wheel of life. This is 

dualistic pessimism in which good and evil are both made to emphasise evil; evil, be-> 

cause it is evil and good, because Its existence suggests the existence of evll.^ This 

is bound to have a depressing effect on individual and society. There is no incentive 

to moral effort. Man can but <|tiiescently submit to fate and cannot hope to ascmid 

gj*adually throxigh moral reformation to freedom trm. sin and evil. IH. story teaches that 

the effect of karma is to compel men, in revolt from the tyranny of the past, to seek to 

sever completely the effects of their deeds; as a reaction to an excessive emphasis on 

5 

karma mok^ takes tb« shape of entire separation troa. karma. The cheerlessness of the 
doctrine of mok^ as annihilation in pure identity, and belief in karma and transmigrm- 

1. cf., 1. ^ la Vaileei i^ssin. The Ifey to Nirvapa, p* 94; Henry Haigh, Some leading 
Ideas of Hlndulm, p. 31. 

2. cf., Devanandan, The Cmcept of Maya, p. 182. 

3. cf., D. Barnett, Brahtaa Knowledge, p. 7. 

4. HLoomfleld, op. eit. , p. 267. 

5. Cave, Bedemption, p. 1S9. 
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tion, act and react on each other. Thcnigh the id 0 ntit 7 doctrine is older historically, 
yet the belief in these doctrines once arising the sense of huaan misery deepened and 
escape from aamsara becaiae the great goal of Vedanta. 

The relation of body and soul and the postulate of good and evil deeds foll- 
owing f3?om these doctrines imply the reality of the world. But In the suamaum bonua 
both are transcended and the soul is untouched Ijy bodily conditions, so there is no 
Validity of ethics there and it is relegated to the lower unreal spheare. Thus karma 
has both ethical and non-ethical implications. As determining both physical environment 
and man’s life it is ethical, but with reference to the liberated and God, who are 
xmaffected by it, it is supra-ethical. Though even the gods are subject to the karmic 
law the Highest Brahman is exempt, since He refrains from al l activity. The hope of 
even theistic Vedanta for a personal, ri^teous God is frustrated by the conviction that 
God, if free from the operation of karma, must be inactive in regard to the world, but 
if He is active and concerned with the world He will be bound by the law of karma. This 
increases the sens© of misery and futility, because existence is not sregulated by a 
supreme and righteous judge but by spontaneous operation of the soul’s experience. 

Either God or karma must yield, taae to the other. But since karma cannot be changed by 
one iota and law works autcaaatically nothing but inertia, supine submission and accept- 
ance csai 3result frcxa the feeling of being caught up in a soulless machine, moral but 
godless, 

Hor is there any scope in the karma doctrine for consolation in suffering or 
any motive to relieve the suffering of others. Even if it is believed that hiattan will 
is strong enough to overcome karmic difficulties, karma in this life remains mci^ged. 
The legalistic idea of justice involves conception of suffering and evil as fruits of 
or punishiaent for sins, hence they are deserved. Kindness and mercy are interference 
with the just law of retribution, hence unjust.^ Karma has been hosbile to the idea of 
the good life for the individual and society, undeiminii:^ personal responsibility as "yie 
individual begins to think of life as a penance laid on him by an irresistible fate for 
things done in another exist^ice. Under such fatal indivldmlism the sense of social 
i, of,, J. S. Far« 3 ahar, Tb^^ of Hinduim, p. 142, 
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rospQsisibility caraiot grow, tnc IndiTidnal can ait mibnit pajssively tinder ©Til. Sines 
iisrma ope^rates iiidividnall^ the egoistic coaseqaence follows that eacJi se^s a solitary 
salvation and not the rodemptiou of humanity, which alone can make the doctrine satisfkc- 
tory. Each man worlcing out him ova 'tarma can do littia for Iiis follow sufferers, so 
that thei*© is no scope for sympatl^ and helpfulness. It carries individualism to an 
extreme extent and obstructs all motives or incentives or responsibility for fighting 
of social wrongs or selfless service of God and man. This examination of Indian thou^ 
brings out the fact that exaggerated individualistic impulse is a reaction from the 
fatal! sill of karma* 

Socio-Historical, Geo-fblitical Factors 

Attention has, so far, been directed to those doctrines of Vedanta which, 
according to the critics, are the fundamental causes of its "escapist" outlook. They, 
however, do not stop at these, but go on to adduce what might be called soeio- 
historlcal, geo-political factors, which, they say, have been contributory to Vedantic 
indifference towards and turning away from the "adventure of life," so aaich so that one 
word viz., "transcandence," sums up its distinctive character. They argue that India’s 
flight into the realm of the transcendent must be due to the hopeless and hard con- 
ditions of her life, poverty of her natural resources, affording no outlet to the 
energy and aspirations of her people through normal secular activity. The curious 
"despair of life" was aggravated by the adverse influence of the tropical climate. 
Temperate cliaaates are not apt to produce such an attitude of pessimism as does the 
heat and enervation of India’s climes. Geographical monotony, terribleness of nature’s 
forces produce quietism and slight hold on the natural order of things. 

The misery of India’s political conditions and history is also adduced as a 
cause. Political circumstances contributed in producing this curioiis reluctance to 
meet life realistically. It is adjudged that political life was less interesting in 
ancient India than in the west, and the political organizations developed were crude. ^ 

1. T. ¥. I^s Davids, Indlsm Buddhisa, p. 21} HocMfield, op. cit,, p. 264. 

2. cf., R. Km Ifokerjee, A History of Indian Givilizaticar, I, 82. 

3. Dorothea Jane Stephen, Studies in Ehrly Indian Thought, pp. 82-83. 
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Absolute monarchy or tribal ollgarclg^, system of narrow and unexpanding trade-guilds 
did not provide scope for exercise of human freedcsn or developnent of new or higher 
forms. Civic life being without lasting or great foims, a constant succession of petty 
tyrants split up society into castes and prevoited the developaent of a common national 
feeling.^ Thus, one of the most important external realms^ via., puhLic affairs, for 
eapression of interest and activity provided no scope, material or comfort for the 
Indian people. They had to fall back on their inner resources of mind and spirit. 

The racial principle is pressed into service by the critic to explain how the 
buoyant, exultant, world affirmation of early Aryans was toned down and cvercoa© by a 
gradual admixture of the invaders with the aboriginal Dravidian stock, ^^ith the result 
that the beliefs, superstitions and practices of tho latter weakened the mental power 
of the Aryan race,^ 

Among tho sociological causes, the caste system comes la for the largest slu^ 
o£ bOLaiae, Some critics have argued that caste with its intolerable yoke of the 
brahmanio system, minimisation of the individual added to the depression of the people, 
but other authorities reject this argument. Even the prevalence of vegetarianism is 
brought forward as the esplanation of religious despondency and quietism, since its 
cuBulative effect over generations is thought to induce a patient, unagg3ressive and 

3 

probably despondent habit (Xf mind, and indolence and apathy as the i^iysieal 3*esult, 

The reason wi^ this conglcaaeration of causes has been stated is not due to the 
desire to rationalise by confusing the issue of "escapiOT," but to point out that, 
firstly, iwt <xi2y are tho critics not agreed about the explanation of escapism, and 
secondly, to draw attention to the genuine difficulty, admitted by the critics, of 
disentangling cause frcm ^ect in this mattw. Neither has the science of psychology 
dervlsed any theory or satisfactory method Bwasuring the effect of climate, geography, 
econcmy, politics, sociology, ethnology and habits of life of a people on their outlook 
on life, nor can aiy historical evidence be found to connect this outlook to the 
T. L* d« i* 7aii«» The Hay to Nirvana, p. 16. 

2, of,, E. R. E., Tol. IX, p* 812 j Heinrich Zimmer, The Philosophies of India, p, 459. 

3, John Campbell Oaan, I^tlcs and Ascetics of India, p, 14, 
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accunailated distresses oppressing the Indian mind*^ The reasons advanced are then, 
singly and in combination, no more than mere imvesrified hypotheses*^ Keeping in mind 
the difficulty of the above situation the purpose here is to examine the doctrines of 
Vedanta which are held responsible for tl^ many symptcmis constituting "escapism*" 

Svaluation of S^ptms and Causes of Escapism 

Introductory Bemaxi:s 

At the outset, it is necessary to clear one point in order to avoid confusion* 
The question of the theoretical doctrine behind the outlook of a time w people is to 
be distinguished frtMa those psychological sanctions, which, originating in their beliaCs 
and practices, influence them in a certain direction. The truth of a religious or 
philosophical doctrine is not e^valmt to its p^chological significance, Iwt is 
determiaed by its logical structure. The p^hologioal motivation is derived from the 
needs of the people and operates as a sanction. An understanding of these psychological 
factors cannot serve in place of rational judgment of validity and value of a doctrine, 
though it helps to clarify our understanding of it. Much is made of the necessity of 
objectivity, freedtaa from "ulterior motives* or needs, interests etc. or opemess of 
the ndnd of the thinker, but subjective or psychological motivation cannot be avoided, 
since it determines the philosophical av^reness of the problem and the direction of 
search for the solution* It is cmly when ideas are connected with the urgent needs of 
life and personality or the actual functions of human life that they have any general 
sq)peal and actual influence on the acticm and life of the people. 

This points to another aspect of the psychological significance of a philosophy, 
theory and practice act and react upon each other, the question of the effect of 
the actual operation of philosophy on the minds and lives of a people arises. Modem 
pragmatifflii insists that this last factor of successful operation is the determinant of 
the truth-value of a doctrlnei "workability" is the test of truth* This viewpoint 
1. S. B."!., Vol. IX, p. 805. 

2m ef*, E. R. E., Vol, U, p. fil2i The pmvisional result is that Indian pessimism is 
at once enviroaEaiontal# temperamental and speculative. Of course, all this is all 
very tentative and hypothetical. 
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caiuiol/ be accepbed, sifice botb true and false ideas and doctidnes are manifestly seen 
to “work” in people’s lives* for a longer or shorter time* But* at the same time* this 
criterion may also not be rejected wholly* since the absolute non— operabLeness of an 
idea in life is a prima facie proof of its non-validity. A middle point is clearly 
indicated. A true doctrine must also justify itself on practical grounds, though not 
necessarily by being universally and continuously in ’’successful" operation. 

These preliminary remarks will serve to clarify the standpoint from which it is 
intended to evaluate the symptOTis and causes of Vedantic ’’escapism.” This standpoint 
has been dictated by the ground adopted by the critic himself. Since his objection to 
Vedanta is* here* largely on the ground of the undesirable practical* moral and psycho- 
logical results of that philosophy* the evaluation must also be based on the same 
ground. Therefore* though the following interpretation of the possibilities and actual- 
ities of Vedanta philosophy may appear to be pragmatic in form* the question of logical 
validity being brought in only incidentally* it is not intended to be a final judgment 
of its value and truth. It is the continuing task of past, present and future Vedant^is 
to meet philosophical doubts on all the grounds of knowledge and truth admitted by 
philosophy i. e., to establish Vedanta firmly on the logical plana. Bat according to 
the element of truth allowed in the pragaatic criterion* if the critical assessment of 
Vedanta as largely productive of pessimism, discontent* dissatisfaction with and uncer- 
tainty about the world can be met by showing its practical effects to be largely 
elevating and conducive to the satisfaction of the human need for truth, the demand of 
the present situation will have been fulfilled. 

Two reservations must be made* firstly* iidiether or not the critic is a prag- 
matist in his g^oral philosophical outlook, in the above analysis of Vedanta he adopts 
the stand that conduct and practical considerations must wholly justify the Vedahtic 
belief* which, in his opinion, is not the case. On the othw hand, it is being argued 
throughout that trutb-value of Vedanta must be established on othac* grounds than 
■woricabllity**’ but that an added justification of its theoretical position can be given 
by bringing to light its practice and practical effects. Hor will it be protended that 
the professors of that philosophy have always lived upto it. Secondly, the same 
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advantage may be claimed for the following interpretation as claimed by the critic, who 
admits the hypothetical natiire of his Judgment of ^escapism," based as it is on many 
and varied causes, difficult to disentangle from their effects.^ 

It is necessary to note that some of the causes of "escapism” are mutually 
contradictory. On the one hand, intellectualism of Vedanta is objected to and, on the 
other, Vedanta is discovered to be a world denying mysticism. Many students have 
pointed out the anti-intellectualism of mysticism, its "tendency to discontinue intelleo- 
tual information in religious experience." What Otto calls the "aminous feeling" is 
a mystic illumination of the non-rational type. An additional evidence of Vedantic 
anti-intellectuali£ffi!i is provided by its search for truth, not for its own sake but as 

Q 

subserving a religious aim. Critics cannot discover the faults of both pure intellec- 
tualism and anti-intellectual mysticism in Vedanta. Sather, the fact is that there is 
a useful combination of both in Vedanta."^ As for the religious aim of Vedanta, to be 
what one knows to be real is the goal of effort. Nothing is thought which is not 
mystically one with man’s thought i. e., truth is by participation, and not second hand. 
This partly negates the charge of "intellectual bankruptcy" supposed to be inherent in 
pantheistic mysticism, which reduces unity into mere abstraction, diversity into deter- 
minism, materialism and fatalism. Vedanta does not suffer from any vagueness of faith 
of this type, but has been the souixse of emotional and intellectual satisfaction to its 
adherents. 

The critic freely uses the terms theism, pantheiran, nature-worship and poly- 
theism, giving each a certain connotation in the context of westere philosophy. But he 
will also admit that none of these terms apply exactly to Vedanta, Beallty is in all 
things rather than Beality being All e, g., the Upani^adic Brahman Is nowhere said to 
be transformed into the world and thereby exhausted, tut remains Infinitely great. In 
the Gita there is a combination of ideas of immanence of God in the world and men’s 
hearts and transcendence, in which He eontrels and protects and listens to 

1, vide supra, pp. 241-242. 

2, G. Efewes Hicks, The Philosophical Bases of Theism, p, 101. 

3, M. H. Harrison, Hindu Monism and Hurallsm, p. 173. 

4, Cf., S. N. Dasgupta, Philosophical Essays, p. 231. ^ ^ ^ 

5, vide ^e. Hpa., Ill, 14-17j Chan. Hpa., VI, 9, l-2s'g^^=Br ] 
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prayers.^ Similarly, all schools of Ved^ta reject piare Imiaarience, in which God is 
wholly ti’ansfonaed into the world, but all insist on transcandonce, in tlte interest of 
moral and spiritual necessity of salvation. ISven Mvaita in its vyavaharika phase 
insists on the distinction of Urahua, cit and acit. Jiahkara interprets Badarayana to 
remove iaoonsistency between the ideas of God developing into the world while being 
transcendent, and the idea of Ms being a sirrple spirit without parts, while ?ai§nava 
schools ackait the world of matter and spirit to bo associated with God as Ms 
cliaracteristic or body or power, tmdei-going change, witile He yet reiaains pure,^ 

The second sense of "God is 111" is no more applicable, since even Advaita does 
not hold oj^iinary things to be "mere" illusions.^ Vedantic pantheian allows for 
distinction, \^hich is explicable by the mysticism at its base. "Its unique synthesis 
of science, phllosopliy and theology in its correlation C3f pramapas in intuition, insist- 
ency on the eternity of self, clear exposition of Brahma and mukti takes it far outside 
the scope of pantheism."^ The pantheistic mysticism of Vedanta is the aaphasis on 
underlying unity of which the seers are directly aware. Sense of supreme unity and 
wholeness is the special capacity of Vedanta and its worship of that tmity leads to 

spirituality, as bV its inspiration the mind is led from manifold observation of the 

5 

senses to intuitive affirmation of spirit’s unity. 

Yet anotlier inccaisistency lies In charging Vedanta with the holding of both the 

doctrines of l&ya and pantheism. One declares that the world is unreal, and the other 

that the world is notiring but divine, hence real. These criticisms cancel each other 

because the lEya doctrine brings out the super-peMional, non-active nature of reality 

fey its negativistic approach, while piaatheiani brings out its ceaseless self-expression 

and creativity. One way of getting out of this difficulty is by emphasising the logical 

inconsistency inherent within Vedanta itself or Ijy falling back on the distinction of 

ssotexrlc and exoteric doctrines i. e., Maya may be regarded as the "fundamental" and 

Xi Franklin Bdgertcn, Bhagavad Gita, p. 47j S. I, Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosc^hy, n, 527. 

2. Tattvartha Dlpa Nibandha, I, 1 and 101| B. B* on B, G., X, 21-39 and 42. 

3. vide supra, pp. 93-95. 

4. Edgerton, loc. cit. 

5. cf., Mlliiam James, The Varieties of Beligtoxas Experience, pp. 379, 389. 

6. S. Badhakrishnan, Eastem I^ligicn and Western Thought, p, 30. 
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pantheism as the "prevailing" doctrine, a concession necessitated ty the clamour of 

1 

empirical consciousness. 


■Poooiifiisii a^iil Its Causes 


It is the tendeacj' to consider optiwisa as a virtue and passiinisE as a vice, 
vith the res’ilt that the charjicterisatiou of Vedanta a/ tho latter is, ipso facto, a 
condemnation of it. Tiie pro’dltsii of optiiaisui or possiaism of any vorld-view cannot be 
decided b/ merelj imderstaioding either tea® in a simple or unitarj sense. There are 
shades or of ixsth attitudes and it is aecessar/ to distinguish wnut might be 

texmed "lovrer" cmd "i\ig,her" varieties of botli clearl/. The optisaism ■wriich has no basis 


ia facts or is divorced from realism is no vix'bue, A superficial contenteent with 
fortune's goods, a happy~go-luclr/ attitude looking complacently on the suraiy side of 


lifo only is called by William James the outlook of the "once-bom" type of nature, 

iiaving no sense of morbidity, a quasi-pathological incapacity of sadness or momentary 
2 

humility* Such an emotional state of liappiness based cm blindness and insensibility 

o 

to contrary facts is an instinctive weapon of self-defence, IJor can this type of 

4 

lovrer optimism be sustained till, the end. 

The couiktaipart of tMa is the lower pessimism which is mere cowardice, weaJcnesB 
or inability to face sad I'eality. As opposed to this there is higher pessimism which 
is indicative of a courageems and imaginative nature, consisting in the realistic facing 
of the sad facts of life, a correct appreciation of evil and its hold on human exist- 
ence, aeeeptaace of the burden and the use of it for spiritual progress, which may be 
considered a great virtue, William James calls this the outlook of the twice-bom 
consciousness. It is the delibsrate religious policy to regard much of what is evil as 
due to the way mm take phenasena, the ideal being to think unhappiness not only painful 

5 

but also mean and ugly* 

1*"""' ’Iteil '"'Deussffin^ ' The J^losop% of the Upaaisada, p. 159ff. 

2. James, op, cit., p* 81. 

B* ibid* , p* 36* 

4, vide ibid, t The purely naturalistic outlook however ^thusiastic In the beginning 
is sure to end in sadness i, e*, end of every positivistic, agnostic or naturalistic 
philosophy is pessimism* 

5. ibid*, p« 136* 
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Jamesj while calling optiiaism healthy minded, since it is actuated hy the 

pleasure-principle, admits that it is a *oi»- 0 yed" view of the world. Qa the other 

hand, pessimism, which he describes as an index of sickness of soul, is a completer 

view. It is a product of high culture, of an experienced and mature mind which has 

savoured all the joys and sorrows of life fully. 

Indeed, the outlook of the twioe-bom, holding as it does more of the evil in 
soluticai, is a vdder and completer outlook. The "hearoic and solemn" way of theirs 
is a higher synthesis of morbidness and healthy mindednesa. Evil is not evaded bit 
sublated in the higher religious cheer of these persons.^ 

Religious belief may conduce towards an augmentation of optimiaa, since it prcsaises 

super-natural happiness, but it also deepens pessimism in regard to the world. The 

sign of a well-rounded religion or philosophy is, therefore, the presence in it of a 

strongly marked pessimistic element, for which reason it beccxaes a philosophy or 

religion of deliverance. 

In this connection, another classification of pessimism must be kept in mind. 
There is an empirical pessimism and a philosophical pessimism. Men suffer many actual 
ills and evils in life and they seek remedies for each particular ill with the help of 
scientific knowledge, and religion also provides certain cures and consolations. 
Philosophy’s approach to these is a different one. It concentrates not so much csi the 
immediate and, it may be, temporary remedy for each specific ill, as do the other 
approaches, but on the problem of tmderstanding of the very presence of evil and suff- 
ering in this world, and any solution it offers is not relative but absolute. The ncn- 
philosophical mind is concerned with the "why" and the "what" of suffering. Empiarical 
pessimism must be faced by all men and may be called "physical" suffering. Bit philo- 
sophical pessimism is for a few rare minds, and is a variety o£ mental unease due to 
the very existence of the probLoa of evil and suffering. These two are largely exclu- 
sive of each other, since the genei^ problem does not strike the unphilosophical mind 
ordinarily, while the philosophic attention is largely given to that problem alone. 

This is the reascm for the differences in the nature of the solution arising from the 

1. ibid., p. 478. 

2, vide supra, pp. 81-82* Vedantic classification under three heads* suffering due to 
man through carelessness! due to elmental world (floods, earth-cpiake etc.)j due to 
super-natural agencies (providence, sudden death). 
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empirical and the philosophical standpoints. 

there are a number of possible psychological motives of the pessimistic out- 
look, Men may d3rift into pessimism duo to indifference to progress and weariness and 
distaste for exertion of effort; or it may be the outcome of a carping fault-finding 
disposition,^ the eapression of a taaper of revolt, which instead of accepting facts 
grumbles about them and passes judgment against them. A third type of pessimism is 
due to disappointment of personal desires or idiocynoracy. None of these motives, 
singly or in ccmbination, gives the true explanation of Vedantic pessimism. That the 
first is not the motive is proved by the supreme exertion demanded by Yedanta in spir- 
itiial life. Instead of the second motive of revolt against the ’•given* we find Vedanta 
teaching ’•anaditvam* of the world and making the best use of it. Nor is it due to 
personal frustration that the Vedantin turns towards Atman and away from the world, but 
because of the rise of discriminatory knowle^e (viveka). 

Vedantic pessimism is philosophical in its fullest sense and not empirical. It 
is the motivation for investigation of truth. Vedanta takes a realistic stand about 
suffering. If man had been con^jletely happy there would be no philosophical thinking 
at all. At the same time, if there had been only suffering, then too, there would be 
no philosophy, because if suffering is inherent In human natiare it cannot be changed, 
Vedanta, therefore, holds that there is suffering in life, but it uses the term 
’’suffering'* in a strictly technical meaning to subsume tmdor it both happiness and 
misery as understood by the common man i. e., it goes behind the experience of both 
happiness and misery to raise the question about the ultimate truth sustaining it. For 
the unphilosophic people it does not deny a large measure of happiness in pursuit of 
the goals of artha, dharma, kaoa, and amelioration of misery in mahT ways* but it 
itself is dealing with the universal aspect of suffering and does nob consider that 
removable by finding of remedies for each ill, or by inaction in life^ or by mere ending 
of life.^ It searches for a philoaophioal eaplanaticai and an alraolute remedy only 
H James Solly, jPassimiss, p. 422. 

2. Charles Eliot, Hindui® and aiddhism, Vol. I, p. Ixv, 

3. cf,, C, K. Baja, Some Fundamental Problems of Indian Ifeilosophy, p. 376. 

4* vide 3. G. 

5, due to karma and panarjaniaa. 
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achievable by moral elevatioa and true knowledge. Thus it i s the philosophical "evil, " 
not oBpirical, which is fo\md to be the starting point of the world-pxccess. Evil is 
of the nature of nescience and it can terminate in a good and positive reality. 

The important thing is to note the manner of operation of pessimism in Vedanta. 
The greater the knowledge, the greater is the sensitiveness to and dissatisfaction with 
the world expesrience in Vedanta. In the absence of any tendency to shirk the duties of 
the world, Vedantio pessimism or condonation of pleasures and pains must be understood 
as having Its basis in the perception of a higher conception of bliss obtained by self- 
conquest, in comparison with which the world's pleasures and heaven's joys are insig- 
nificant. "Diacontant with the actual is toe pre-condition of moral change and spir- 
itual rebirth and Vedantic pessimism is a condition of philosophy,"^ It is no igaoKLe 
pessimiOT which gives a man a sense of imperfection of his present moral life, disgust 
of futility, smallness and ignorance, William James remarks^ that there are two things 
in tlM mind of the candidate for canversi<»i (i. e., Vedantic sadhaka), toe present 
incompleteness and wrongness and the positive ideal ha longs to comj^ss. With the 
majority the former is more distinct than the positive ideal so that "conversion* 

(i, e,, Vedantic mok§a) is a process of struggling away from wrongness rather than of 
striving towards the positive ideal, but in the Vedanta true shdhana means illumination 
(vivaka) of the consciousness which is striving by the conviction of toe greatness of 
the Atmsui. "It is ij^ortant to note that mdk^a is not based on any general aversion to 
intercourse id.th the world or such feelings as a disappointed person may have, but on 
the appreciation of the state of muktl as the supremely blessed one." The Vedantic 
stress on sorrow and finltuds laay be understood as motivated by desire to call attention 
to some "genuine* good in place of a false car "spurious* good i, e., "pessimism" is, 
here, the figure of speech called vyajastuti. Its purpose is to praise the perfection 
of the Infinite and eternal. It may be called a "true* pessimism, since it is not due 
to a morbid or melfisicholic affection of a sick mind but the result of philosophical 

1. S. fiadhakiishnan, Indian JPhilosophy, I, 146j cf,, Charles Eliot, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, II, 310. 

2. James, op. elt*, p. SOSff. 

3. S. 5. Dasgupta, A History cf Indian Philosopi^, 1, 76, 
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refloctioii, as daaonstrated ly the positive and negative relation of the Vedantlc view 

of the mundane world to the highest end of life* The cause of the troulxLe being 

discovered brjr analysis, the mind is prepared for and provided with raeans of removing 

it hy developing a certain attitude towards the world. 

fhe continued existence and growth of the ITecEnta philosophy is evidence for 

the correctness of the explanation of the theory and praetleal affect of 'Pedantic 

pessimism given above. Badhalrishnan rama&a* 

We cannot * « • understand how the human mind can speculate and remodel life when 
it is filled with weairiness and ovsi’coae with hopslessnoss. A priori, the scope 
and fr^doa of the Indian tliought (and Vedanta, in particular), is inconsistent 
with ultimate pessimism, unless it he taidsrstood to Do<3r a sense of dissatisfaction 
with what is or exists, and in this sense all philosophy is or has to be 
pessimistic.! 

■At all events, there is enough faith in life in the Hn-ftls^ids and later Vedanta to 

p 

support a genuine search for truth." 

PessimisBi and Intellectualism 

It has be^ eagslaiaad in what sen^ Vedgntic pessimism is intellectual. But 
the critic raises an objection against the intellectuallst method of Vedanta and its 
abstracting approach which, according to him, ends in intellectual hopelessness. Since 
the Alwolute is beyond the reach of mind and language, peasimian arises due to the 
conviction of the limitations of intellect. Also, the mind is cut off from the outside 
world and confined to itself. It is to be noted that the stand of Vedanta and specially 
of Advaita, in which knowledge, love, possession of all things is averred <Mily in so 
far as they subsist in Atman, is really the standpoint of complete idealism which denies 
indep<widfflit reality to the manifold world and makes all things spring from spirit 
eonsi sting of knowledge. Qaly when reason fails does the Vedantin beciMsa conscious of 
the other possi hill ties of his aaature. SELs life is an unceasing search for truth in a 
religiofua spirit. Never does his confidence fail that there is an answer to lifers 
problem, whidi is the «iM2«.ln<»itself and the absolute good. Peaslmism regarding the 

1. " InMan Wilosoji^,' X, 50. ' 

2. A. Barth, The Beligiona of India, p. 84. 

3. of., S. K. Dasgupta, Indian p, 173, 

4. o. g*, Advaita insists on pure jnSna-<mSPga bscauae it implies that reality is of 
intrinsic valxiai were it effected human activity it would beocMae relative. 
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failure of intellect is the beginning of "'^iritual optimism." 

The pessimism resulting frcm the intellectualistic exclusiveness of Vedanta 

has been the object of much adverse criticism. But it is a matter of historical reccrd 

that not oal 7 has Vaisnava Ve<Snta opened Its truth to all classes and sections of 

people and beccmie the source of spiritual inspiration to them, but even Advaita, fax 

from adopting a patronising attitude and looking down upon the majority who are in 

ignorance, has received the assent of the majority of both the philosophic etnd non- 

philosophic alike. The non-dualistic unity, when it became a living reality for the 

advanced few who had made thonselves eligible for it, had such an influence on them as 

to make them the spiritual leaders of the less developed mankind. Hence, the illuminabi 

did not become either despondent due to their inability to share their privilege with 

the less advanced or arrogant in the consciousness of their own superiority. 

More creditable to ancimit believers was the fact that inspite of their exalted 
position based on superior knowledge arui sanctity they never looked down with 
disdain on the less intellectual. It was recognised frcsa early tinffls that the 
religion of a man cannot and ought not to be the same as of a child, nor of an old 
man that of an active man.^ 

It was this universal recognition and spirit of toleration and spiritual helpfulness 
resulting fitaa it which was the greatest counteracting factor apiinst any pessimism 
which could, theoretically, result from "intellectual exclusiveness." The oommcai man 
did not feel the soise of «££clu 3 ion from the highest state, since truth was open to all 
who aspired after it and no <me was debarred from it. The pure and elevated qoalifica- 
ticns required also did not, in fact, create despondenor, since they operated uniformly 
for all men and did not give a3ay \meamed advantage, such as special oppcarfcunities for 
education etc., to apy section. The caste-principle which excluded the lowest class 
frcHii the highest truth of Vedanta must be admitted to be the cause of such pessimism, 
but not the so-called intellectualism of that syst«a, "But in principle, this (caste) 
exclusion was wrong and clearly contradicted by the true spirit of Vedanta."^ 

Bassimism and the Ooctrines of Kaxm. and Bmarjanma 

The crttic holds that the Vedantic wrld-view governed by the two laws of karma 

1. F. M. Ifiiller, The Vedmta Philosophy, pp. 15-16. 

2. Ibid., p. 43. 
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and punarjaniaa cannot but prodiKje an idea of an endless, wearisaae repetition of a 
futile process, since each life Txit gives rise to another, the working out of karma to 
more karma, leading nowhere. It must be conceded that he who holds the samsara doctrine 
to be final, cannot avoid the gloomy and depressed mood res\ilting from it. But Vedanta 
always insists on the provisional nature of the fleeting, the msubstantial and the 
suffexdng, which must, in the end, give way to a bri^t end. 

The karma doctrine of Vedanta holds out the greatest truth in the realm of the 

self i, e., its success and happiness as ^dthin itself, to be lerfced for through 

purification of thoughts, aaotions and actions. Infinite quest for perfection is 

allowed by the doctrine of punarjanma, which connects all moments of ea^ierience, and 

past, present and future existence into a meaningful teleological process. The supreme 

value of truth or mok§a strengthens the optimistic outlook only by the help of these 

doctrinea. "It is thus the poverty of man's present spiritual equipment taken along 

with the greatness of his final destiny which explains belief in a pltiralily of lives. 

If we are to be optimists that there is some goal to be reached by all individuals 
in a temporal process then the notion of a series of successive existences in the 
course of which all are gradually purified and made fit for heaven would seem to be 
the one least open to objection.^ 

The critic holds that the cheerlessness of the goal of annihilation in pure 
identity as well as of the doctrine of samsai^ mutually reinforce each other. It might 
be argued that the doctrine of saftsara, taken by itself, is certainly pessimistic, bait 
in the main, historically and psychologically, it has been transformed into an inspiring 
cmception through its connection with the highest value of man (paramartfaa) . The 
critic further objects that since the lavs of karma and punarjanma are purely laws of 

3 

determinism in the ao^iJl-cal field, while mok?a is the idea of transcendental freedom, 
the affirmation of the latter is a logical doaial or an implicit condemnation of the 
former. Certainly, Vedanta envisages mok^a as the ending of karma and p'onar janma, but 
this is not so much an admission of logical falseness of these laws, as the critic likes 
to believe, as the idea of "going bejtaxd." As physical science harnesses natural laws 

1. Haotaggert, Some Cogpias of Beligion, p. 113. 

2. S. Badhakrlsfanan, The Brahma Sutra, p. 205, quotes G. L. Dickinsonj cf., Paul 
Beussen, The Philosophy of the CpaMsads, p. 314. 

3. of., Dsnsaea, op. cit., p. 209. 
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to its own purposes, the pursuer of Atmavidya controls those moral lavs instead of 
being controlled ty them i, e., turns them from their nature as '’destructive'* forces to 
more Imeficial and useful purposes, when his attention is turned towards moksa. As 
the law of gravity holds good within the earth's field but not in the cosmic field, 
similarly Vedanta asserts that kanaa and punarjaxaaa operate in the field of sajisara but 
not in mok^a* 

The psychological value of the connection of these moral laws with the concep- 
tion of moksa, in the fora of inspiration and cmisolation, has been graater than the 
value of more scientific doctrines. Instead of the “one life-one chance” theory of 
salvation it stresses the many chances each has to attain that good.^ The despair tiat 
night result from the idea of inexhaustibility, insscapability cf these laws is counter- 
balanced by the hope resulting frcHs the idea of dispassionate operation of these lavs 
ly which the lowest soul may I’aise himself to the highest position by acting in the 

O 

right way* The idea of the working out of the laws of karma and punar^anma in the 
shape of the final conquest of matter by spirit is no pessimistic outlook, and Insplte 
of the conception of “eighty four lakhs of lives” the Yedantin derives true encourage- 
ment fr<»ft the thought that to be born in human fora Is Itself evidence of the Itsag 
distance covered in the path to that goal. The immense Tdsta enhances rather than 
depresses the value of his effort and action thraugh tapasya* 

Another element of psychological value inherant in these doctrines is the 
support they give to the instinct for life and ahhorreoce of death in man. This Is 
enhanced by the possibility of improving the future by self-effort, through the opara^ 
tlon of the law of karaa. The sense of continuity of self transcending death, in punar- 
janaa, is thus supported by the evolutionary principle or karaa ending la the attain- 
ffimt of true immortality or amytva of the self. And this is a source of optimism for 
the Vedantin. 

Critics are intolerant of the pessimistic resignation and acqpiescance to fate 

which they find to be the necessary rasult of these doctrines. The ethical possibilities 

X! Floyd Btoss, The Meaning ctf life in Unduism and Buddhism, p. 36. 

2. cf., B. G., IV, 38. 
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and acttaalltias of these doctrines will he dealt with later, hat here it is appropriate 
to point out that the causal «3i5)lanation of the inequalities of life afforded Igr these 
laws is psychologically satisfying, as evidenced the absence of bitterness. Among 
other attitudes resulting from these laws are patience and persistent endeavour in using 
life's possibilities, tolesratlon and sympatl::^ towards the less fortunate. The sense of 
despair created by the va^, incomprehaaBihLe fate is balanced by the belief that life 
is self-chosen and possible to improve. The ideal attitude towards life's probiams 
created by these is that of equanimity i. e., detachment, contmtment, which is no 
ignoble or pessimistic attitude inspite of the condonnation of it as mere "stoic indiff- 
erence." The important point about the karma doctrine is that, paradoxically, it 
inspires ua both with hope for the future and resignation towards what may occur in the 
laesent. This is not pessialam bet the very opposite of it. 

In their actual operation the doctaAnes of karma and punarjaama have not always 
been interpreted in a synthetic way. The best Vedahtins have been able to ba3.anca the 
elements of past and present to determine the future i. e., prarabdha karma compounded 
with puru^akara has been productive of the highest type of kriyaman karma, ^t the 
unphllosophical mind was not able to attain such a true balance. In certain periods 
and individuals the over— emphasis on the prarabdha has produced that mood of fatalissa 
about which the critic coi^ilaias* Again, the tendency to understand karma as a mechan- 
ical law converted it into mere soulless fate and was productive of a sense of helpless- 
zress. Failure to keep in mind the trl-dlmensional aspect of karma doctrine convertc 
this lav of moral and spiritual harmony into a "reign of terror.*^ It is difficult to 
dwjlde, however, the true relation of cause and effect In this situation. Is the one- 
sided Interpretatlcn of the laws of kama and punar^anma the cause of the pessimistic 
outlook or does the pessimistic outlook generated by socio-historical factors lead to 
that one-sided Interpretation? 

It might be profitable to pay attention to certain historical factors at this 
point. In the 'Vedanta literature the Upanisadic anti-hedonism appears in the form of 
pessimism. This is counteracted and corrected by the Kia^vad^ta, the Pura^as and 
X, V," ywTma, Outlines of“ Endian Philosophy, p. 130. 
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DhaJma-Sastras, in which the claims of the world are not neglected hut reconciled with 
the claims of the spirit. Hraice, optimism and pessimism are well balanced. In the 
Vedantic Prasthanas, clearly, karma rules the world, Man’s xiltimate destiny is 
immortality (amrtasya putrah), which testifies to his dignity. Saphasis is on man's 
power to attain the highest, and the way is that of moral effort, truth and yoga. Moral 
conduct, tranquillity and a concentrated mind is essential for moksa. 

It was only at the «id of the Gupta peilod, when the d^asty was breaking up 
under foreign invasions that signs of greater pessimism began to appear. Internal 
stresses and strains led to cultural decline, conservatism and excltislveness in orthodox 
circles, loss of political and religious freedom gaTO ilse to defeatism, decline of 
faith and weakness. Inspite of religious and reformatory movements there was a serious 
decline in philosophical thinking. This situation prevailed from the tenth centuiy 
till the modem times and gave rise to views on God, man and the world, different from 
that of the Vedantic scriptures. Thus God appeared as the deteminer of man's fate, 
having the power to do, undo or not to do.^ The conception of man's evil nature^ was 
connected with the idea of his weakness and utter depfflidence on God 's grace. Ifiamility, 
demtioa and surrender was the way to God. Karma was no longer the moral law governing 
all,^ but appeared as fate or will of God or destiny,^ 

Scale historians interpret the Hiakti movement as the only possible reaction to 
a situation of defeat and moral and social weakness in which political subjection found 
its counterpart in subjection to an oantpotait divine ruler, the determiner of man's 
fate, to whcasi no other approach save that of adject devotion and resignation was 

5 

possible. Sometimes "eacapiam* is dictated by the necessity of sociological survival 
or as an alternative to the destruction of a people or a culture. But the interpreta- 
tion of medieval Vedantic bhakti movement purely in terms of political and social escape 
from Iftislim subjectim may be questioned. For that is "to miss the social implication 

1 .' : 

J-* i ' c,'' c. / ■ 

2 , 'Q'liia.''* -Tncli 

3, vide Ramacarita-I lanasa : cw = a <3^ * i x, ^ v •, a 'rsi 

4, vide ibid.: kfijVi *. v^t I ct- a-ri'i •■-'.va-' j 

5, of., B. G. Tilak, Gita Ifehasya, p. 704i The p3?owess of the country began to decline 
during the J&islim period and onesided emphasis on the factionalism of bhakti, 

^diioh was inactivist and world negating, developed. 
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of a naticn-vide mass upsurge, a movement of inner integraticai which true to the genius 

of Indian civilization abolished barriers of caste, creed, dogma, ritual, form and 

etiquette. It repiresented a characteristic way of combating the religious and social 

*1 

challenge of Islam. The subjectivism, world negation, lack of originality and scep- 
ticism of post-Aristotelian philosophy in Greece is explained in terns of political, so- 
cial, religious and artistic decline. It is noteworthy that the period of decline in 
India produced a philosophy not confined to a few, but operating on a mass scale, 
neither sceptical nor imoriglnal, since bhakti was a sublimation of philosophical en- 
ergies in a new direction, made necessary due to the limitations of karma- and pure 
jhana-margas. It is also noteworthy that though theistic Vedanta constituted the 
popular faith, throughout this period of political and social depression the conception 
of Advaita continued to influence the philosophical thinking as well as the devotional 
mysticism of the medieval saints. Historical and political crises have produced a dual 
reaction in the Indian mind e. g., the reaction to attacks on the spiritual and cultriral 
values in the medieval period was not merely pessimistic world negation bit also pos- 
itivistic and realistic in the foarm of the rise of Sikh and Maratha nationali®B and 
militancy. Similarly, an initial pessimim and depression under the advent of western 
power was succeeded by rise of national pride and reassertion of ancient philosophical 
values. *0a the one hand, the Vedantic absolute has not always beffli combined with the 
doctrine of illusion and misery (pessimism) and on the other hand, a period of depres- 
sion (pessimistic situation) does not lead to loss of faith in the absolutes this is 

3 

the evidmce of history.* 

VedShtio Optimism 

in this background, it Is possible to understand the nature of Vedantic 
optimifflB. Pessiaiaa is the foil of its doctrine of salvation. Without a lessening of , 

I 

the feeling of evil there is a hope of overccaaing Itj this is no shallow optimism idiich 

i 

ignores the power of evil with resulting frivolity and hardness of heart nor a despondeaA 

■jU R. I, Mokerjee, A ffiLstoiy of Indian Civilization, I, 51. 

2. W. T. Sfcace, A Critical History of Greek fhilosophy, pp. 339-343. 

3. B, C. Gokhale, Indian Through the Ages, p. 145, 
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pessimisa w^lch despairs of rictoiy of good and pairalyses power to straggle asad nualce 
effort, with consequent indifference of heart.^ It overccMBes passiinisffl with the idea 
of the ^ngdom of God, not as a distant ideal hut as a prasent raality in the hearts of 
men; without the daiial of the opposition of the real and the ideal, this is understood 
onl^ as one si<^9 of tile truth ^Ich can he raised to tmity. That pessteisa which 
declares world and its life as the worst possible without any hope or chance of relief 

is out of place in Vedanta, because the worldf-scheme is thought of as one in which 

remedies of suffering and evil fire also available, both at the empirical and the philo- 
sophical levels. The world is a place where perfect happiness is not only a theoretical 

probability but a practical possibiilty. From this point of view Vacate is highly 
practical and hopeful, pointing a way out of evil and illusictii into union with truth 
it saves man frcm ultimata despair.^ The charge of pessimism comas as a surprise to 
the Vedantin who sees God everywhere and his own identily xfith God, derives supreme 
bliss and peace frm the knowledge that no moxre vents r^nain to be satisfied, end all 
sense of deficiency, pain, regret and fear dicappeara- 

Keeping the distinction of higher and lower pessiml am in mind we find that, 
according to the definition of Hllllsai James, Vedanta provides a reHgious and philo- 
sophical world-view which is complete and whole, not one-eyed and stperficiaL. Its 
basic realism and robustness Is seen in the steady facing of the facts of life imd its 
determination to ovorccaae suffering by aslf-ef f ort. ® One mi^t aotiy «^ote Bosanquot? 

•I believe in optiaian, but I add that no optimism is worth its salt that does not go 
all the way with pessimism and arrive at a point beyond it."^ Or it might be remarked 
that to Vedanta it is no more pessimistic to cognise that whatever is other iiian self 

X! These and the following remarks about Christian peBsSmism-optiaism by Otto Hleindetr 
in Hiilosophy and Developausit of Beligion, pp. 3l2ff., 321, apply to Vef^nta in toto. 
2* cf., Sydney Cave, ItedwDyption, p. filj Charles Sliot, Hi ndui sm and Ikiddhism, II, 310* 

3, cf., James Sully, Pessimism, pp. 398, 400* The scientific and speculative pessimism 
of Schopoahauer is incorrect. Though Schopenhauer preaches quiaso^ice, his pass- 
ftaipaB does not paralyse effort. Pessimists do not abstain frcaa seeking all 
illusory goods of life, xdiich proves men to be wiser than their creeds. 

It need haidly be pointed out that no such inconsistency marks the philosophical 
pessimism of Vedanta. Its pessimism does not paralyse effort} however, that effort 
is not so much directed towards the ’’IHusozy goods of life" as towards the iwal 
good or the spirit. 

Social and International Ideals, p. 43. 


4 . 
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is sadness, than it is optiMstio to recognise that when there is no other there is 
Htorally nothing to be feared. "Let those however, who wish to find sorrow in the 
tJpanisads find sorrow, and those who vdsh to find bliss, find bliss*"^ 

At this point another objection is raised from the psychological and empirical 
point of view. It is said that the value of life is not to be determined on tiie 
ground of its supplying or not supplying conditions of absolute truth; nor is it self- 
evident that the search for the Al^olute will be a permanent factor of intellectual 
life, i&n may be satisfied with exact knowledge of phenomena. Cn the other hand, the 
prospect of possessing the ultimate secaret of the ujiiverse does not of itself lead one 
to accept existence as a hapRf condition. The question of pessimism i. e«, world is 
bad, or optimism i. e*, world is good, must be solv^ within the limits of experience 
and the attempt to OTOrrlde experience ly some metaphysical conception of the nature 
of reality is to be rejected. 

firstly, it may be pointed onfc to the objector that it is dogmatic to insist 
that aapirical eocperience alme must be taken into account in order to detenaine whether 
a worldUview is, in the last analysis, optimistic or pessimistic. Since soae men do 
experience that which is mare than the physical and mental and all men have v^ue 
Intimation of the infinite in their nature and experience, the ancicait search for the 
Absolute may not be dicmtissed as mere primitive unenlightenment or superstition* It 
must be conceded that a majority of men in the present and ftiture may be satisfied with 
j^anomenal knowledge alone, but that was true also of the past. This, however, did not 
prevent the search for the noumenm some rare natures, who became the splxltual 
guides of mankind. It is true that the formulatim of some metapl^sioal notion of the 
Absolute and the ultimate nature of good and evil only on theoretical lines (as in 
western absolutism), divorced from attempts to realize it in practice, leaves the 
questim of suffering and evil in the actual world unresolved. But the Tedantlc 
Brahman is no product of abstract ratiocination alone, rather is it the eternal reality 
living in the heaH of the Vedantin, inspiring him to over higher moral and spiritual 

1. E. B. Banai^, A Constructive Survey of Bpanisadic Philoeoidiy, p. IB* 

2. &illy, op. dt., pp. 153-156. 
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effort.^ The influence of such a metaphysical reality on the «npirical life of man 

cannot be denied and must be taken into account in resolving the question of optimism 

and pessimism. It has sO-SO been noted that it is not on empirical grounds (where a man 

may legitimately pxirsue pleasure and avoid suffering) but on transcendental grounds 

that Vedanta beccMes pessimistic i. e., rejects the value of kama or pleasure etc., and 

2 

bases its life on the supreme value of moral discipline etc. 

It wotild not be irrelevant to point out that the conviction about the ultimacy 
or non-ultimacy of the empirical world and what constitutes its good or evil nature is 
a matter of temperament, after all. It is not inconceivable that there may be men, 
regardless of race or clime, who are not satisfied only with the empirical world and 

3 

set up a different ideal, in the light of which they try to live even in this world. 
However difficult it may be for modem man to understand the VedSitic sages, who were 
men of few wants and disinclined towards the world, it must be granted that their 
pessimism was no ordinary or shallow judgment and that their dissatisfaction with the 
world arose because of their urgent desire for the highest good, so great that no 

4 

compromise with other desires was tolerable to them. 

Lastly, it must be noted that Vedanta does not tmat the matter of optimisra aaad 

pessimism by contrasting the happiness of mdcsa witix the suffering of samsara, laxt by 

opposing the perfection of mokfa to the imperfection of samsara. The Vedfetic term 

5 

*sat" mofflis both reality and perfection. The real is also the suproaely valuable. 

The imperfection of the phenomenal is the present cmdltion and knowledge of man while 

"u of., S. H. Dasgupta, Indian Mysticism, p. 66s The doctrine of transcendental self 
amse only after the actual practice of liberation of true self from bondage. 

2. cf., SuUy, op. cit., p. 168, 

3. cf., Bliot, op. cit., Vol. II, p. Ix-liii Indian thought does not really go much fur- 
ther in pessimism than Christianity, but its pessimism is intellectual rather than 
emotional; the fundamental contrast is rather between India and the New Testament on 
the one hand and on the other the rooted conviction of the ©iropean race that this 
world is all importai*. This ccaavtction finds exparession not only in the avowed 
pursuit of pleasure and ambition, but in such sayings as that the best religion is 
the one which does most good and such ideals as self-realization or full develoiHaent 
of erne's nature and powers. The great majority of Buropeans instinctively disbelieve 
in asceticism and the cmtamplativo life; they demand a religion which theoretically 
justifies the shrmiuotis life. All this is a matter of temperament. The other tem- 
perament which rejects this world as unsatisfactory and sets up another ideal is 
understood honoured there (India) more than elsewhere. 

4. S. N. Dasgupta, Indian t^ticism, p. 66. 

5. S. Hadhakrishnan, IndisBi Philosophy, I, 50. 
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the perfection of the notimenal or Absolute is the ideal impelling the Vedantin to 
effort. The objector must grant the propriety of the Vedantic atteii 5 )t to judge the 
world in the light of his standard of perfection, and if its conclusion is not fa- 
vourable to the world, such "pessimism" is not only perfectly justified, but is the 
"basis of all optimiaB." 

World and Life Denial and Its Causes 

As a metaphysical doctrine Vedanta is based on the acceptance of traditimal 
values and the ideals of individual and social life implied therein. It carries itself 
forward from the point upto which those ideals bring man, though not stopping to spec- 
ulate separately and for long on the first three ends of life. The systematic character 
of life with the four interests succeeding each other at the proper time and place, is 
a negation of the charge of exclusive or othap-worldly dirastim of life in Vedanta. 

The acceptance of four desires of human life as perfectly legitimate is an indication 
of affirmation of life, its instincts and motives of action. It is true that the 
distinction of* the pleasant and the good, pi^ya and ^eya, leads Vedanta to subordinate 
the trivar^a to paramartha on the imderstandiag that man's nature is ultimately spir- 
itual and cannot find full satisfaction in merely worldly eaqjeriences, such as correct 
social behaviour, econcMc security, political success or artistic creationj all such 
experiences still leave man wanting to know hcfw to acquire inner peace* But It is 
important to note that the Vedintic conception of superiority of moksa over artha, 
dharma and kaaa did not detract from the importance of ethics, law, society, politics, 
science, arts and crafts, in practical life. 

Vedanta makes a distinction between itmavidya and all other knowledges. The 
latter or phenomenal sciences (vikira-jfiaaa) such as mathaasties, logic, ethics are to 
be distinguished from the science of the thing-in-ltaelf (tattvaj-jnana). They are not 
condemned but only held inadequate for the purpose of the goal of sadhana. At the same 
time, Vedanta would a^t Atmac or Brafama-vitya to be esjially inadequate as a 8Ubs1±teit® 
for the other sciences. 

Tranquillity of mind and body was indlepensabla for the attainment of the 
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VecS^tic goal, and tMs being achieved in sannyasa is a:*ead as the rejection of life and 
world, Igr the critic. Bat this co-existed with the genius for gyston and order in 
Vedantic intellect, therefore, the ignoring of the phenomenal in the higher reaches of 
both Advaita and ¥aisnava Vedanta m\ist be mderstood, not as due to its unimportance in 
itself but as due to its being beyond the speculative sphere of investigation. Vedanta 
declares itself to be a Mohsa^^stra and not a Dhaxma- or Artha-Sastra, therefore its 
attention is necessarily givam to the ultimate goal. 

Denial and Intellectualisra 

The objection against Advaita is that its procedure of cancelling the lover 
knowledge in the higher is wasteful and productive of intellectual despondency. Since 
the experience of vyavahara is falsified in the experience of paramartha there is no 
one standard of truth in Vedanta, But from the epi steaaologioal angle Advaita defines 
true knowledge or prama as one in which there is identilgr of pure consciousness under- 
lying both the knower and the known. Similarly, there is identity of "that" and "thou" 
in transcendental experimce. Hence there is a single standard and only the false 
aspects of vyavahara are sublated in paramartha. "Sankara declares that the fomor is 
a combination of true and false^ • , , so the element of truth does survive frcaa the 
lower in the higher knowledge."^ The objection that Vedanta makes too abrupt a tJPansi- 
tion from one to the other sphere is due to the failure to take into account the whole 
process of sadhani, which is long-drawn out and gradual, though the J&ana may be 
immediate. 

Sven the critic admits that "denial" in itself is not necessarily to be inter- 
preted as pessimistic rejection of life and its gifts, for in the loftiest moral and 
spiritual planes it sometimes happens that man attains his freedcsu oily l:y sacrificing 
some lesser values and even life itself for the sake of some higher value or end. TMs 
is not the negation which cmsists in lack of interest in any realizable purpose or 
improvement of worl<i-condition, but the M^est affirmation according to the spiMtual 

2. S, K. Belvalkar, Vedinta fMlosopl^, I, IS. 

3. Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thou^t and Its Develoiaaeat, p. 6. 
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paradox that one can onl^ live during. All true spirituallt/ does recjiilre a radical 

raromciaticn of certain aspects of life and world for the sake of others.^ Vedanta was 

not sdsiinderstood tty- the common people when it <i©mand®d the denial of lesser values or 

artha, dharma etc. for the sake of true affirmation of self. Vedantic attitude of 

negation wag fully correlated to the consciousness that life must pass through a phase 

o 

of no life in order to reach a fuller life. 

The objection is that Vedanta denies the worth of the world by not providing 
any goal for the world as a whole in its doctrine of lila. However, Vedantic pantheism 
does not fail to accord value to life and world, theoretically, as the finite expresd-cu 
of the infinite. Theistic Vedanta understands abfcinnaniaittopadma karanavada as 
literally true ( except Madhvaearya) while even Advaita conciirs with the doctrine as 
long as world remains ■real'* for man. fTaotically# the value of the world is not denied 
by any Vedantin since it is the only field of opportunity for action by which to reach 
the goal. Scripture speaks of human birth as precious (durlabha) and Vedanta carries 
in it an xirgetnt ccaamand that man should not waste his life but utilise all its goods In 
their proper sphere, to realize the highest purpose. It is troe that Vedanta pictures 
no utopian goal of world evolution, but neiiiier does it deny the value of life, since 
it sets for each man the hlghesfc goal of idealistic perfectionism, to be achieved only 
through human existence and effort. There is no lack of interest in this purpose of 
human life, nor any misgiving about the imp3rovera«ait of the human condition, thoi^h 

3 

Vedanta does not have anything to say about the improvement of the world-condition. 

That Vedanta was able to maintain a proper balance of negative and positive 
attitudes towards life is testified to by mapy modern scholars as well as by facts of 
history. "lAfe and world negation is self originated in India, out of a cloudless sky, 
does not claim to be generally accepted, but remained on good terms with affirmation.*^ 
It was ^sterns like Safikhya and the heterodox philosophies which were unable to maintain 

1, cf,, of Grace and Ghrilstianity Conpared and 

contrasted, p. 72. 

2, W. S. Hr<|ahari, The Vedinta and Modem Thought, p. IS. 

3, The oonceptlom of sarva mufcti Is not more than hinted at, hence, cannot serve as the 
and of world or social evolution, 

4, Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 19. 
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the correct balance of negation and affirmation*^ The stniggle of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy finally ended with the banishment of Buddhism and this has had significant 
implications. 

On the practical side the triumph of ¥edanta has meant the triimph of the positive 
ideal of life. This is not only shown by the social basis of ethical discipline 
which Vedanta an an orthodox doctrine conmends, but also by its conception of the 
highest good which ccsnsists, not only in isolating the self from the environmaat as 
it does for the heterodox spools, but in overcoming the opposition between the two 
by identifying the interests of self with those of the world. 2 

The strong influence of Vedanta on the social life of the earlier and later medieval 

period has, in fact, not led to wholesale r«aunciation of the world by the populace, as 

occured earlier under the Buddhist influence. Vedantic sects were the great teachers 

of a pure and elevated social and ethical life to the masses. 

Neither do the Vedantic canons lack in aest of life and enthusiasm for active 

life. The Sorti Prasthana preached a positivistic attitude to the world. 

The usual attitude of the Gita is definitely opposed to world denial, it seeks to 
justify participation in normal worldly life, though with cpalificatlons • • 

Teaching moderation in all things as the characteristic of a disciplined yogd it 
gives a complete religious justification for the continuation of normal human life.^ 

It might be said with confidaice that among the three JRrasthanas of Vedanta the Gita 

edone has had any religious sigpificance for the non-philosophieal public, and they have 

learned from it the lesson of living and acting in the spirit of devout piety. As for 

the philosophers of Vedanta, they too have discovered in it the philosophy of activism 

in the worldly sphere*^ And if the critic now objects that this is merely an illogical 

compromise forced upcn Vedanta by the force of the reality-pilnoiple, then it must be 

repeated that the foundation of Vedantic philosophy and life is laid in the varpasrama- 

dharma, the entire scheme of saaakaras culminating in the initiation ceremony, the life 

of the householder requiring the performance of the five great sacrifices. In accepting 

this programme of duties Vedanta shows recognition of the fact that naturalistic and 

social selves of man cannot be neglected} he can grow into a wider sphere only by 

fulfilling all human needs* There must be sublimation and not suppression of man’s 

1* cf*, ibid,, p* 40} A* B* ieith, Ihilosc^hy of the Vedas and Opanisads, Vol* II, 
p* 521} H* mnternita, A History of Indian lAteratture, pp* 262, 264* 

2* H* Rlrlyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp* 25-26* 

3* Franklin Bdgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, p* 29* 

4* vide supra, pp* 148<»X5X* 
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lower capacities, before he qualifies (adhikara) for the study of Vedanta* And on 
this point Vedanta did not leave its position ambiguous. 

If a just arrangoaent of society is one aiming at the ideal life of its membeirs, 
such an order is upheld by Vedanta. But it is an arrangement enforceable only to a 
limited extent by law and sanctions. The norm of institutions, duties and virtues 
being laid down, the appropriation of that social arrangement depends upon the 
rationality, goodwill and discipline of natural instincts in its members* allowing 
the individual the freedom to mdergo the discipline of each stage of social arrangement 
as and when he is ready for it Vedanta tried to sufeguard the principle of free 
development of individual life. 

Denial and Pantheistic ttysticism 

The criticism is that the pantheistic mysticism of Vedanta ending in an 
absti^ct, empty, ia^jersonal reality can neither esplain the meaning nor the value of 
life. fUrsuit of such an ideal merely negates diversify and change and is productive 
of depression. 

Students of mysticism are divided dxjut the nature of mystical unity. On the 
one hand is the opinion that mysticism always ends in an Impersonal immortality;^ and 
on the other, the opinion that thou^ the unity of being is a grand idea it should not 
be the resting place for the mystic, who should rise to absolute reason, will and self- 
consciousness. A distinction Is made between a natural state of imageless emptiness 
in which there is feeling of peace and rest without the grace of God or emphasis on 
love, which is supposed to characterise Vedantic mysticism,^ and a higher state of true 
supernatural union with God In which love is all important, as in Christian lysticism. 
Apart fim the fact that the long controversy between the believers of the Sagu§ia and 
the testifies to the fact that the above characterisaticm of Vedantic unity as 

purely impersonal and abstr^t is too sweeping, the differmiee of opinion between the 

Y, W, B. Inge, l^sticisa in Beligion, p. 1S2. 

2. Evelyn Underhill, l^tictsm, p. 6. 

3. cf,, S. N. Dasgupta, Indian M^tlcisa, p. 42. 
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critics proves that the mystic tmity Sms as many manifestations and pimses as there 
are mystics, and it is not a jiistifiahle procedure to take a particular ejqperiencse as 
the standard of normality, and to judge others hy it,^ 

The purpose is neither to prove nor to disprove the correctness of either 
experience Txit to assess the effect of the supposed abstract reality on life. The 
Upani^adic mystics describe the ineffable reality as being beyond the finest values of 
life. This “plenitude of experiffixee* is wrongly called an "infinite blank" by critics. 
Failure of conceptual thought or language is not negation of that which is beyond the 
phencffiienal. In mystic experience one passes from ordinary consciousness into vast 
reconciling consciousness in which the very denial of adjectives points to that nature 
of truth which is super everything, and negation is higher affirmation having a cor- 
related counterpart in personal will* ii^ystio consciousness is "on the whole pantheistic 
and optimistic, or at least the opposite of pessimistic." Mthout committing oneself 
to any judgment about the logical consequence of pantheistic mysticiaa in ten^ of 
optimisEi or pessimism it must at least be noted that ¥e<^nta docs nob displgy any 
superficial and easy optimism in regard to the bliss of absorption or "escape" from 
evil, as charged against it, nor does it display black pessimism due to the contrast 
between the ideal reality to which it aspires and the actual fulfilment of it in life, 
as a matter of historical fact. Pantheistic unity, far from having a depressing effect 
on tne Indian mind has bean a great source of consolation, a sustalner in times of 
tiifficrilty and conflict. The popularity of the Hiagavadgita is evidence of the solace 
drawn frcmi the pantheistic unity of Itaan. 

The negation of worldly life, its duties, lavs and even religion resulting frcmi 
mystic realisation of Atman has not been objected to in India, as by the critic, because 
the people understood the sannyasi’s rejection of organised social life and areligion as 
an ofutccaae of intensification of spirituality. It was perfectly intelligible to them 
that to the diseemer of truth oarfcemal conventionalities may become matters of indiff- 
erenoe. And the actual lives of many mystics of deep learning, pure lives, strong and 

1, of., W. T» Stace, ifysticisa and fhilosophy, p. 97: Both experiences are similar and 
differwat cultures and also individuals have different Miotional reactions. 

2. Betty Heimaon, Indian and Ifestem IMlosophy, pp. 95-96. 
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jwrposeful charactei^ and apeciallj their engagment in the uphoidir^ of dhanaa^ 
I'econctled the Indian people to their philosophical denial of the world. 

According to another interpretationj^^ Vedantlc nystician far frc® being a 
negation of life and world is expressive of the philosopher’s closeness to life* An 
original xmity (Vi^ya) is to be discerned ttnder all Vedantic ideas, the basis of that 
raysticisia is not r®aoten®ss froK actual facts but nearness to Ufa and concrete fiaapirw 
ical observaticai that all things in nature are associated, The urge to a 3 rstici®ii is 
the result of induction or pratyakfa or contact with objects and the likeness of 
objects. 

To conclude that naturalisia ox* atheiaa is the outooiae of Vedantio paathelsa is 

deliberately to misunderstand its letter and its spiarflt. JRaatheism which sees God 

alone is not to be e< 5 iated to the athelK® which denies God beyond what it perceives. 

Tlie 7edantin does not say that the world as it is in each paxrticular thing is God. He 

looks to the underlying divine reality and his "All is God" is the opposite of atheiaa 

4 

or nattiralisa, and tlie true spirit of religious piety. 


Denial and 

in exafflination of the charge that VedSntic moksa is a lapse into "nothin^aess** 
a negation of everything positive, is in order here. Speech fails when all that is 
denoted ty Brahman has to be expressed, hence negative descriptlens or unknowabllity is 
asserted.^ As stated before, it is negation of all limitations and determinations. 

2* Here the critic is falling into self-contradietion because atheism and natttralism 
far from being life and world negating are life and world affirming. 

3* of., «r, Alloneon fleton, Banthel®, pp. S-.30* Ho pantheist has ev^ held that every- 
thing is God ary more than that teachera of physiology, enforcing on their students 
the unity of the organism, would insist that every toe and finger is the man. 

those who hc^ that the reasonal soul and flesh are one man— one altogethea?— 
bat at the same time dffijy that the toe or the finger car the stomach or the heart Is 
the maJV ’ure bound, in consistency, to recognise that if pantheism affirms God to 
be All in All, it does not follc»w that panthei® must hold a man or a tree or a 
tiger to be God. 

4. cf., S. Badhakrtshaan, Indian iMlosophy, I, 203 1 The Upanl§ads are not pantheistic 
in tlui bad sense of the term. Things are not thrown together into a heap called 
God* without usd-ty, |wri«ss0 or dlstincti^m of values. Tlw ar® pantheistic, if it 
i# panthd-stlo to say that God Is the fundamental reality of our lives, and we can*- 
not live idthcwt Him, the indwsHing oi the divine. Bantheigm in this sense la an 
essoctial feature of all true religion. 

5, vide S. B. on Hijjdakya iSarika, I, 9 
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Th® terns sat, cit, anand are all known terms, nor does Vedanta, even in its theistic 

form, dare to assert that it knows Brahman in His perfect state. But this does not 

ntillify the knowledge indicated in the above description. *Vedanta is not reduced to 

abaiurdit 7 ‘the mind of man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its 

properties or attributes, ’ for there still remains the One after abstraction of all 

human mental processes.*^ From the standpoint of logic the Advaita position is that 

very xaaion of opposites, thorigh the nearest possible descriptions are inadequate, and 

we do not improve the conception of reality hy limiting ourselves to one side of the 

opposition (i, e., giving a positive predication). States of the indefinite are not 

specific negations or counterparts of specific positive states, hence not negations. 

Or, to pub it in another way, Advaita argues that every negative judgment implies a 

positive, but all positive judgments do not imply a sigiificant negative. Negation has 

2 

significant validity only because it leads to a positive real. 

This statemmt of the Advaita position in regard to the negative description of 
moksa will help in evaluating the charge that an empty goal or "nothingness," in any 
^plrioal sense, cannot bo of any attraction to man, and his motive becomes mere escape 
from life *8 misery. It is true that a certain disillusion about the world (valragya) 
is the starting point of sadhana, but the incentive to continue it is derived from the 
joy of new and newer stages of seif-c<mqaest or deepening of devotion to God. 

The charge that pessimism and world denial is inherent in the ideal of mok§a 
rests on the general disvaluation of the ideal of spiritual salvation. "The notion of 
immortality has vanished and is chiefly reserved for consolation in bereavoaent (with 
the idea of eternal piaaishment vanished the idea of eternal life) . Hope is no Icnger 
areligious but secular."^ Tha* mok?a was not regarded ly Vedanta or the common man as 
negation of life, but the very fulfilmoat of life, can be undearatood only if we can set 
aside the modem view-point, with its essentially secxilar and material approach relying 
on planning, technology, education, opportunities, relentless activity, change etc. as 

1. Jame'o'H. Ballantyne, Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Hiilosophy, p. 45; cf,, 
Viv^ Clm#sa9l» 214, 216, 218. 

2. of*» Upade^ Sdhairi, XVIII, 125-126. 

3. W, B. Inge, Ifystiois® in Beligion, p. 68. 
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aaans of salvatioa or redaaption, bat in a purely oapiarical sense. In the contert of 
Tedaatic philosophy "aoksa is a forco impressing itsolf on oTery feature and discipline 
of Vedahtic life, shaping the entire scale of values, lot a rofatation but the final 
flowering of tho success of the successful man.*^ It is tsme that laoksa is not a mere 
extension of the possibilities of human order, consisting in indefinite prolongaticsn of 
life tinder different conditions, but a state beyond aill change. Optimism is not 
dampened ty this ideal since it is conceived as attainment of complete and harmonious 
life and not merely getting rid of undesirable attachments to the self (i. e., hampering 
egoism, non-self). Mok§a was known by tho happiness it produced in tho individual. 
Freedom, love, illumination, power, rather than deprossion and dejection, are its 
characteristics. 

Denial and Maya 

Critics consider tho Advaita doctrine of Maya to be the chief cause of world 

and life negation. At the outset, it may be remarked that the •illusion" doctrine 

coexists, in Advaita, with a practical and even theoretical realism. Nowhere does it 

try to establish the non-existence of the world or negate its conditioning cause or its 

practical utility. Though Sankara calls the nan-illusory mundane object (vyavahara) 

neither real nor unreal, while the theists call it real, both are agreed that phenomena 

are distinct from noumenon. In any case, the ph^menal reality consists in the 

pragmatic standard of artha^criyakaritva. Vyavahara means conduct and action. The 

world is, therefore, a world of action and is to be known in its being and structure 

through action. Thus, the phenmenal is to be admitted in so far as Its empirical and 

2 

moral values are means to the spiritual end, "For all practical purposes the Vedantin 
holds the phenraa^ial to bo real and leaves a wide sphere of real usefulness" for it.^ 
There are not wanting Advaitina^ who take the extreme stand of pure illusioniam 
but, hy and large, timy hold that things are as they are perceived, because Brahiaan is 
not perceived ^iiically but underlies all that is pwceived, known or romeok- 

Y, H«dnrioh Simmer, IMlosophies of India, p* 43. 

2. of., F. M, idler, fidx Systems of Indian Jhilosoply, p. 183. 

3. F* H. hdler. The Vedanta jFhilosopiy, p. 85. 

4. e. g., Frakasiiuind in Slddhanta Muktavall. 
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bered.^ YedSata accepffca tiia rsaiiiiy o£ both physical and psycbologi.cal objects, fehougbi 
it rejects tbe popular notion of their ultiimt® independence. An exasdnation of its 
definition of pratyaScsa proves that physical objects and even nental states are object- 
ive and known through vrfctis reflecting the pure intoUlganco (citta).^ Illnsory 
objects exist as perceived, and all ooatradlctioris are real, so long as m take theaa at 
th€Q.r om level. 

the Vedanta eajrefuily distingaisliss between the real, phononenal and false, 
fhe three ordeie do not asak© the world an ’*innsion* in tho comnon acceptance of that 
term and the Vedanta has a standard for separating th®a viz., badha. Mvaita holds all 
things perceived, conceived and named as phsnomenai. is just tills distinction of 

the phenomenal and the real, and the fonaei* can only ecdst as the appearsmcs of scase 
real. 

The critic objects that since, according to Mvaita, to sesk to Imw Maya or 
Avidya is a self-contradicbory position (inexplicability}, it is a nau-philosopuiic 
doctrine in origin and natiire. And only giving up the attaapt to understand the 
nature of Haya does Advaita coaae to a position of realism. It is true that theoret- 
ically it is objectionable for philosophy to account for any difficulty ly holding it 
to be an illusion to be destroyed when truth dawns, but Advaita finds Bom support In 
expearience itself* There do exist illusions which disappear with the arising of knowl- 
edge and our standard of reality is formed ly the last eocperionc® which 2*aniains 
uncontradiotad*^ In the li^t of the Absolute or ideal the imperfect vcuid is boiasd to 

be discovered as less than wal (mithya), or as disappearing (hadhita), at the level of 

s 

the ideal. In effect the tfaeistic Vedantias, iMpit® o£’ th^r criticism, sad in the 
same position e. g,, to try to refute laithyatva and to explain illusion as a real 

1 . II,""’l3 and 33* 

2. Vedinta ibrlTAS^a, II, 17-22. 

3* cf., W. S. Urquhart, ®ie Vedinta and Modem Thought, p. 140. 

4* cf., P* t« Eaju, Idealistic Thought of India, p, 62* The very process of philos- 
ojMsiaig begins because world contains unmality, contradictions of actual and 
ideal, matter and spirit, practice and theory. Those aspects of experience which 
show ooraparitive absence of contradiction beeoro the criterion of reality, which, 
unlike the world objects, vmt be totally free fr<an the possibility of contradicidcn. 
Hence Advaj,ta sets the metaplysical standard as changelessnoss or non-contradiction 
in all three times. 

S« ef», K* S. Mor^, Baason and Bevelatlon in Advaita, p. 156. 
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manife statical of the real, as does Ramanuja (satkhyativada), will bring the empirical 

jt 

world and the iHusoiy object to the same level with reference to reality. Advaitins 
admit that since the Absolute is perfection itself, it cannot explain the appearance of 
the defective or imperfect, yet it is none the less real, as its nature is shadowed 
forth in the world. ^ 

The critic indicts the theory of levels as a weak rationalisation forced upon 
the Advaitin because of the unavoidableness of the world reality pressing upon him and 
refusing to disappear simply because he has called it "unreal." But the objector, who 
considers the psychological and practical effects of "Maya" to be depressing and qui- 
etening of all powers of human life, may not refuse to take account of the distinction 
of levels, because, apart from its theoretical support practically also, Advaita has 
been able to remain the leading champion of traditional social life only on the strength 
of that doctrine. Far from making it a lame excuse Vedmta made it the fomdation of 
human responsibility in society. 

The dialectical debate with the dualists and others led to the formulation of 
fi're principal definitions by older Vedantina.^ Studying the differert significations 
in which the term "Maya* is used in Advaita philosophy^ it appears that, in general, 
Vedanta uses "Maya" as a n^^sterious principle of creation and seldom as absolirte 
unreality, even in Advaita. 

There are not wanting critics (Farquhar, ^iHjatemita) who declare that the main 
motive for the adoption of Mayavada in Advaita is the scholastic one i. e., systematisa?* 
tion of Upanl^adic philosophy being Sankara* s aim, he found that MayS and the doctrine 
of levels of thought and being, alone, could overccaae the contradictions of Bpanigadic 
thought.® But in view of the actual influence of Maya on the thought and practice of 
Vedanta it seems that mere scholasticism hardly touches the essence of the matter. The 
philosophic or mystic consciousness of the contradiction between the reality to which 
H Baju, op. cit., p. 131ff. 

2. cf., ibid., p. 90* Duty of man is to know the highetr and to try to realize it. In 
vain does he long for explanation of "wigr" and "how" the lower has appeared. 

3. vide infra, pp* 779—782. 

4. of., S. Eadhakrlshnan, Indian IMlosopi^, II, 573-574. 

5. George Thibaut (trans.). The Vedanta-Sutras with the Commentary by ^ankarakarya. 
Intro., pp. cxii-exlii. 
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man aspiros and the acttiality of Imperfectioiia from which he suffers, the probleis of 
moral choice between the higher and lower ends of life leads to Mayavada, in which the 
position is adopted that things ai *0 not really as they seem but tixat their meaning will 
bo known cmly in the unity of reality.^ It is a cc8io5on])lac0 idea that the world is not 
the bast possible place and man conceives the idea of a perfect reality. However much 
our knowlec^e of the social and material world may increase, the contrast of the actual 
and the ideal al\ira.ys troubles us. The Vedantin treats present knowledge or esperlenc© 
as partial and imperfect i. e., "iHusion,** In contriist with a future, peitnanent, 
superior truth, and this develops in him the motive power of spiritual progress. 

Mayavada is specially disliked becatise of Its siipposed harmful effects on the 
spirit of religicE, Critics do not pay enough attention to Sankara's claim of useful- 
ness of world for religion and for spiritual enlightenment. The critic's contention 
that Mayavada contradicts religion is rebutted Deussen,^ who, adopting Kant's three 
postulates of faith, argues that religion is possible only if world is Maya (appearance), 
and assuH?)tion of its final reality will destroy areligion i. e., metaphysical reality 
of space will destroy the Idea of God, of time that of immortality, of causality that 
of freedom. An empirical theima which mokes world real and different frcaa God has harm- 
ful moral intpll cations, as responsibility for evil falls on God. Vedantic theists avoid 
this ly referring the world-order and operation to the immanent principle of kanaa, by 
which God is guided. But Advaitins seek to avoid the difficulty of this solution ty 
also adopting the other solution viz., world's good and evil is not ultimate, but 
produced by non-discilmination. Mthout necessarily sul^crlMng to the Kantian position 
it can still be seen that the Advaitin's intuition of the impersonal reality is ccamect- 
ed integrally with Its theistle conception of the perscaxal. He does not confuse the 
higher and lower, but neither is It logical Inccaisisteacy which makes Sankara adopt the 

5 

porsonallstic definition of God and give a stjrang defence of the Sagupa against 

cf airesh Chandra Chakravarby, Philosophy of the Hpanifada, p. 206. 

2. cf., F. M. Muller, Six ^^tems of Indian Philosophy, p. 189. 

3. e. g.. Idle jivana mukta does not lose the sense of individuality or world-carder, 
thou^ having a correct evaluation of It. 

4. The Philosophy of the I%)ani?ad8, p. 44. 

5. S. B. on B. S., I, 1, 2, 
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atheists. The knowledge of I^mra (apara) may have to be transcended in Admita 
eapesidence (para) but still it is not a false doctrine (bhrama). This is only 
nnderstandaKLe if his Brahman is not indifferent to Xsvara and can claim all the 
dignity and value of the theistic conception.^ 

Vaisiiava Vedantins make their protest against Mayavada largely on the score of 
its making God only fflnpirical and true ^^lakti impossible. But the belief that thakti 
and Maya are irreconcilablo is refuted ly Vedantic history. Hot only were Advaitins 
ardent worshippers of the personal deity, but the medieval mystic saints cOTbined bhakti 
with Advaita and Maya. Hence it is that Advaita holds great sway inspite of attacks by 
theists. The special merit of Vedantic mysticism is its more or less rational 
reconciliaticm of the philosophical Absolute with passionate devotional! sm tharough the 
device of the two standpoints, which was not a linguistic rationalisation but a prin- 
ciple actually operating in their lives. 

The Advaitins may not be charged with the fault of a double standard i. e., of 
applying the "vyavahara* standard to others and the "paramartha" standard to themselves. 
Such a criticism is the product of mere prejudice, ignoring the fact that Advaitins did 
not exempt thmselves from the vyavahara standard, either in theory or in practice. AH 
teachers of Maya lived on the basis of the reality of the world,® Ifetless we declare in 
a wholesale way that they were all hypocritical or weak or unable to live upto their 
beliefs, an impartial stuc^ of their lives proves that they considered world and karma 
to bo real enough i, e,, a metaphysical conviction of MSya did not prevent an equally 
strong conviction that the world is governed by an eteraally tmchangeabLe law, nor were 
they encouraged by Mayavada to act as they pleased or to ignore an ••unreal* world, On 
the cmtrary, they were inpelled to discharge their duties to the world of men by 
bringing them the message of Ataaan. 

As for the unphilosophic puKLic, the doctrine of Maya never wholly or exclu- 
sively shaped the popular thinking. The religious and devotioml Ideal of a real world 
Y, cf,, aadolf Otto, East and West, pp, 112, 115, 

2. In fact, the critic has a^tted this In charing Advaitins with inconsistency of 
theory and practice. 
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as Goci*s iila was an equally powerful influence.^ As pointed out before, the strain of 
positi-vism and realisa originating in the Tedas, continuing at the level of the common 
man, e^xressed in the Purinas, Epics and Ehaanaai-Shstras, and philosophically supported 
hy the Gita, was always present to counteract extravagances in the development of Haya- 
vada« Comnonsansa accepted the *bhavarupa" nature of Playa and the nysteriousness of 
the relation between God and the world, which did not interfere with aiy «aptrical 
activity and value. The popular mind might be unable to grasp the full philosophical 
sigpificanco of the denisd. of world reality, but did not miss the implication of the 
distinction of the transcendental and the empirical, nor did it misconstrue it as an 
invitation to treat the world and life as non-existent. Above all, the common man did 
not miss the psychological implications of Mayavada i. e., Maya means separation and 
limitation of Indivi d ua li ty, and the consequent attachment and aversion (ragadvesa) 
which result in karma. Though Atman is one (idvaita) or the inner animating Soul of 
all souls (Antaryimi), each lives as a separate self (jiva) due to non-discrimiaaation 
(aviveka) on the individual *s part— this is the meaning of M^a to the ordinary man. 

The ccmcluslan of unreality is not irreconcilable with ordinary experience. 

Par from the idea of the super-temporal, super-gpatial and super-causal as the ground 
of the opposite type of effect (samsara) through Avidyi, appearing contradictory to maty 
people, the idea might afford a satisfactory explanation of world-contradictions.^ The 
critic argues that the nearao* JSya approachas the meaning of illusion the laore depres- 
sing and devitalising is its ^fect upon life and activity. He misses the truth that 
“xoaliaa" in the sewse of the ctmviction of the ultimacy of world and its evil, its 
meaning to he exactly as it ai^^ears, can be an squally hopeless condusioi^ because man 
casanot hope to make evils and wrongs anything other than they are, frcan a higher point 
of view. Illxuiion, which means that all below God is M^ya, is an idea which can help 
man to master suffering and loss and to turn hindrance into help,^ i^ahkara's teaching 
of ultimate uxarsality of creation, having its 3ut®tance in the divine, or that of 

1. of*, TMbaut, op. cit., Infero,, p. exxvli. 

2. of.. Samel Johmon, Cdrlental Eeligions, p. 352; also F. M, l^ler, Vedanta 
JPhilosoply, p. 85, 

3. Johmon, loc. olt. 
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Ramanuja and Nimbarka that the wonld is a mode of the i* 0 alj or even that of Madhva 
insisting on the separate existence of creation, tut only in a paratantiu way, does not 
separate world and God, in practical life. For the common man as well as for the 
philosopher such a conviction is motivated by faith and not by “escapism.* And this 
becomes the basis of religious optimism. 

Asceticism and Its Causes 

Vedantic philosophers early recognised the transitoriness of the world and came 
to the conclusion that possessions did not give penoanent happiness. Happiness 1^ in 
inner life to which external possessions were hindrances.^ The asceticism and the 
institution of sannyasa which arose out of this state of mind, the result of a mature 
and deliberate thought, was often abused. Its exaggeration took the form of self- 
torture, crude repressions of nature, flight tTom the troubles of life and debasement 
of its values. It is pointed outs 

Many lazy, good-for-nothing people, who saw honour and praise bestowed upon those 
deniers of worldly comfort turned it into a means of acquiring that (worldly good, 
honour, praise) of which the whole system of asceticisu is a denial. The majority 
of the wandering faquirs and the possessors of so-called super-natusral powers in 
India of today shows clearly to what degradaticn has this noble doctrine reached.*® 

Two points must be made before proceeding further in the examination of Vedantic 
asceticism. Firstly, critics speak as if any fore of religious self-restraint is 
unhealthy. Devotees of the cult of self-indulgence wrongly equate it with self- 
e: 3 q>resslon and freedcxa, failing to recognise that it too, indirectly, is a form of self- 
torture, in which there is even less freedom than in self-repression, and the ascetic’s 
restraint has a higher end in view, while self-indulgence has no end except further 
Indulgence.^ Even the exaggerations of asceticism have a nobler aim than the exaggera- 
tions of the opposite viewpoint. Secondly, it is to be kept in mind that intellectual 
and practical standards of philosophers are not subjective t»t derived frm the contem- 
povaxy world, specially in matters of theology and religion. To judge the ideal and 
practice of a philosophy we must be able to separate the essffiitial from the historical 

TI vide Sp* Uptt** 22*^ 

2. H. D. shawsa, ®?8ihminieal Asceticiffls, p. H. 

3, Flqyd H. Boss, The Meaning of life in Hinduismi and Buddhism, p. 56, 
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eleiaent. The raodern ideal of worldly acti'Tity is contrasted with the medieval ideal cdt 
monastieisra, and Judgment given in favtair of the former, without a proper understanding 
of the significance of the spirit of self-ccaitrol and discipline which animated the 
latter. 


Leaving aside the spurious and perverse forms of asceticism, we must examine 
the scope, nature and implications of asceticism in Vedanta. William James has most 
pertinently remarked: 

Asceticism syrabalizes ... the belief that there is an element of real wrongness 
in the world, which is not to be ignored or evaded, but must be met ly appeal to 
soul’s heroic resources and neutralized and cleansed by suffering .... The 
Tiltra optimism of ®once~bom" nature treating evil ignoring it can be no general 
solution and appears shallow to scmihre minds .... Asceticism apart from vagaries 
must be acknowledged to go with the profounder way of handling tlie gifts of exist- 
ence. Naturalistic optimism is more syllabub and flattery and sponge-cake in 
comparison,^ 

Vedantic asceticism implies a noble effort towards absolute freedom of spirit and is 
indicative of high culture and high moral elevation of spirit.^ 

Bit asceticism is not offered as the final solution of human existence in 
Vod^ta. Its detachment and mortifications a3Pe not ends, though, the discipline see^j 
sevex*e, tut are accepted in order to release the self from the pull of lot^r nature. 

The belief in the power of the ideal nature to overcome the world, and the power of 
thought and will to contarol the senses by sheer effort is the heroic aspect of ascet- 
icism, There was no doubt in the power of sslf-caitrol to effect the union with the 
divine. Thus, 

(There) developed a systematic method of rational conduct for the purpose of over- 
coming the status naturae, to free man frcmt the power of irrational impulses and 
his dep«Qdence on the world and on nature. It attenpted to subjugate ma*i to the 
suprwaacy of a powerful will, to taring his actions tmder constant self control with 
a careful consideraticai of their ethical consequences. ^ 

Since Vedintic asceticism was a means to an end its disciplines were eaasaen- 

su3fate with the forces it had to overcome. The purgatory was not of another wcarld but 

here, the foes of freedom and purity wears anger etc., which had to be masteared by tapas. 


1, The Varieties of ^ligious Eacperience, pp. 354-356. 

2, of,, S. N. Sasgupta, Indian ifysticism, p, 7X. 

3, Max Weber’s remarks in The ftrotestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism, p. 118, 
about JRrotestant aonastleism apply to Vedantic asceticism, having reference to 
dhama and sadhena. 
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It considered knowledge and detaolmaat (^/iralta, vair^gya) equally indispensable like 

1 

the two win^s of a Mrd, enablin'-? the soitl to rise to its ,?oa3. of frsodon and poace. 

IsJhat the critic calls the ascetic reguLaticai of the xrhols of social life is tho Tedantic 
way of ccxxverting social life into a necessaiy discipline, preparatory to the entering 
of sannyasa. The ascetic ideal becones "positive* in the comand for self-renunciation 
through service in the fca^ of swadhanna, and to this was connected the cojiuMnd to put 
aside the idea of being an agent and enjoyer. It may be noted in passing that all 
Vedantas do not retire sannyasa,^ but do require detachment, nor does Tsdanta treat 
the body with contsnrot, but as an instruraent of righteousness, dharma-sadhanam. 

As for the type of austerity practiced in Vedantic disciplir®, it is necessary 
to remeEber that naitlier in vid-mt nor in vi-rf-difa sannjrasa is there merely mortifica- 
tion of the flesh for its own sake; on the contiary, yoga is avoidance of excess and 
abstinence.^ Tedantic asceticism should not be equated to hathayoga. It is a fallacy 
to confuse the question of origin with the development and uses of any doctrine or 
practice. It has been remarked that p3d,mitive yoga is a magical cult practiced to yoke 
or harness the spirit of the gods for human purpose or to "yoke* psychic powers by self- 
mortification (-bapas), its aim being, not Brahman, but siddhi.^ But primitive yoga is 
not to be confused with Vedintic discipline, for Vedanta could utilise yoga for its own 

higher purpose of mok^a.^ This is not merely a no-rel interpretation, because the 

£ 

distinction of the two types of yoga was clear to tiie Vedanfcins themselves. 

In the three Brasthinas of Vedanta the distinction of false and true austerity 

1. Viveka Chiii^^iaiji, 376. 

2. vide supra, p. 147. 

3. B. G., VI, 16—17. _ 

4. Rudolf Otto, “Hie Original Gita, s>. 117, 177, 

5. cf. , ibid., p. 129. 

6. vide l-iaqdSiya larika, III, 34-46 s Yogis shrink from Vedanta truth thinking that 
jSana-yo^ brings annihilaticai of self, but they are non-^scrimlnating and fu^ of 
fear. They look on mind as separate frcaa but related to Atmen and try to attain 
destruction of misery or fearlessness by control of mind, ait their effcarb (citta- 
•v^tti-nirodha) is not the only way. The adnd should bo disciplined, brought back 
from object to Atman but not to samadhi yoga or laya which is as harmful as desire, 
since it is characterized by absence of Atmajfisna. Sadhaka should not taste the 
happinoss experienced Igr the yogi seeking samadhi, which is false, since the mind 
is not identified wlt^ Atman. Tho mind brought under discipline, not in the 
oblivion of deep sleep, nor distracted by objects i. when quiescent like the 
flame of light in a windless place, then only it becomes Brahman. 
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is cluarly jaiade,^ fha Gifca toachss luja^yoga and the ideal of niakama karaa. Whatever 
the teehjaical doctrine of salvation may be it is, in fact, an inner freedom fcy vhich to 
meet the aonsnal tianptatians, the independence of a serene and self-sufficient superior 
spirit* Otto remarks: 

In this way thore arises • » . against the baokgrotjnd of primitive yoga • • • 
•character-yoga" for which the true yogin is the self-controlled man who pulls him- 
self together in. intense concentration., * • • the "hasraessing" now becomes the life 
long "yoking^ of will against sense-impressions and emotional agitations, a never 
ceasing condition of control and alertness, inner "collactedness* therefore, but at 
the same time persistent exercise of will, together with discipline. ^ 

Contrary to the critic's jndgment that Tedahtic asceticism ends only in "folly 
and idiocy" or "annihilation," the aim of asceticism was to enable man to lead a 
completely alert and intelligent (illurainated) life, ascetic conduct meant a rational 
planning of life in accordance xdth the dmaands of the spirit or the will of God*^ Nor 
may exception be taken against the use of the teim "rational" in this contort, because 
it must be remembered that "rational" is not a tern with a tmltary meaning— and mystic 
rationalism is different from worldly rationalism. Asceticism was the ideal life of 
the Vedfflitlc sage, pure, chaste, dlscriminatii^, detached; a geaauine emancipation of 
nature which enabled him to look m pleasure and pain, abundance and privation as alike 
irrelevant and indifferent (dvandvatita) | engaging in action and having experiences 
without the fear of corruption and enslavement.^ 


Absence of Ethics and Its Causes 

The problem of moral content and standard must be studied on grounds of 
Vedanta's own theory and practice. Since it is avowedly and actually a philosopi^ of 
actual realisaticsi, not merely a speculative or "pure" philosophy, the moral devel- 
op3Ji»nt of man and mystical character are its essence, not accidents.^ This practical 
nature presupposes competency (adhikara) in its adherent, ^o, if he wishes to follow 
any iwthod of culture (sSdhana), must first Hve a merit carious ethical life. Vedanta 


X» vide supra, p. 14?. 

2, The Original Gita, pp. 128-129. 

3* of., Jfex "Weber, The Protestant Ethics and the %)irit of Capitalism, p. 154 j This 
rationaHsatlcsr of conduct within the world but for the sake of the world beyond 
was a consequence of ascetic protestantlsm. 

4. William James, The Varieties of Beligioiw Experience, p. 353. 

5. vide supra, pp* 124-127. 
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is realistic enough to realize that man as he is is not living a divine life, hence an 
elaboi^ta discipline with exact directions and training is worked out to develop a 
noble character*^ Hor can it be objected that the discipline is over-balanced bgr sheer 
ritualismi 

Despite the handicap of an over-stressed ritual, India emerged with the belief that 
religion is not a natter of form but of mind and will and that character is more 
essential than good ritual, (and the old rule) by deed, thought and word do good to 
all living beings . . • shows how ill deserved • . . the criticiaa is which 
declares Hindu morality to be only a matter of form. 2 

Hhen it is said in jhana-marga that mok?a is brought about b?" knowledge alone, 

it is presumed that the aspirant has the full moral ecpiipment. Critics fail to grasp 

the significance of the well-known rule that a pure sattvic mind is the very first step 

and intellectual apprehension and moral worth are but two sides of the sadhaka's nature. 

"Ifeiowlodge without morality is as futile as morality without knowledge." Though 

salvation is the fruit of knowledge in Tedanta, knowledge is no pure and simple 

intellectualism, but a life and conduct resulting fi^m that truth. "But apaort from 

gnosis of the mystic even the knowledge of iiie ordinary worshippers is no ordinary 

knowledge but a combination of ethical, devotional and intellectual factors."^ 

It is necessary to understand the exact positicaa of ethics in Vedanta. In one 

! 

sense morality has a negative significance since immorality is clearly recorded as a 
serious or fatal hindrance in all scriptures of Vedaata. Also, Vedanta considers i 

morality to lead to happy existence but to fall away in release as it considers it to 
be a sign of iB 5 )orfection from the ultimate 8tan<^oint. This philosophical position 
does not prevent the teaching of a practical ethics for the worldly minded as well as 
for spiritual men, inculcating the loftiest moral principles. Criticism of nogativistic 
ethics can be refuted by the many injunctions to exert oneself and to engage in active 
good works.® It is true that in the period of decline there was ne^ect of many 

1. Soper, The Inevitable Choice, p. 98; cf., F. M. Muller, Three 
Lectures cm Vedanta, p. 163. 

2. E. W, Hopkins, Ethics of India, pp. 236, 255. 

3. ibid., p. 79, 

4. ibid. , p. 185. 

5. t. g., B. G. provides a practical moral code for distinguishing the diviiwi and the 
desvaolae characters. 

6. Hopkins, op. clt., p. 179; cf., P. D. Mehta, Early Indian Beligious Thought, p. 132- 
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virfcxies and values, Imt it is noteworthy that positivistic, huBtanistie valuos (charity, 
aoa-injtuy, toleration, love, hospitality) have not suffered as lauch as mundane values 
via., political and social efficiency. 

The charge of individualistic ethics is based on the ground that in ¥edanta 
moral forms of conduct are prescribed vith reference to either good future collections 
for the soul or the soul's attainment of salvation,^ If this criticism is ©xa^erated 
to mean that since it teaches morality for purifying the soul of earthly things ve 
might reach the same result by not using moral capacity at all, such a misconception is ; 
to be rejected out of hand, since the moral struggle is an essential part of the dis- 
cipline, and so is the distinction of right and wrong. From the individual's stand- 
point the moral standard is clear and simple. It is a fact that Vedanta does not face ' 
the problem of individual versus society, therefore, social ethics does not become I 

imperative for it as a separate field of thought and action. It largely insists cai 
characte3>-formatiQn by a pious, abstemious asceticism, a well-balanced life of 
rostiralnt. Vedanta does emphasise subjectivistic ethics; austerity, self-control, i 

renunciation, non-attachment, concentration rate high as virtues, yet it is to be 
remwabered that persmal morality alone can be the true foundation of a hig)i moral tone ' 
in sociely. Nor is the ethics of inner perfection, subject as it is to the primary | 

d«nand of surrender of individual claims, inconsistent with social athles, since t^ie ’ 

inner perfection finds corresponding eaqsression in outer conduct.^ Nor may it be ; 

forgottwi that moral worth of conduct has reference both to its subjective and objective 

aspects, and the former standard rated very high with Vedanta, but the latter was 

4 

never totally rejected by it* 

Secondly, it may be noted that ethics has two aims. Qa the one hand it seeks 
to establish harmonious relations between men and, on the other, between God (Tnxtli) 
and man. Henri Bergson distinguishes between •natural'’ morality, tribal, traditional 
and institutional, which treats the individual as a unit of society, and "abeolute" 

Xi John Mckenale, Hindu Bthdes, p. 2S0. 

2. vide supra, pp* 3D3-3X)4. 

3. vide supra, pp. 183U192. 

4. cf., ftcul Bwissen, Tb» Hiilosophy of the IJpani^ads, p. 361. 
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&oralit/ ’uaaed on mysfeic intuition, dynanic in nature and having the e^oet of an 

appeal, in which tho individual is opait to iMsaaiiity, Ixit always as an Individual,^ 

ITedanta takes its stand on tlia latter and is hoimd to appear as individuallDtic* 

Two other features of ?ediatic ethics should be noted, beeatise the 

misunderstanding of thaaa partly accounts for the charge against it. The ®nphasia is 

always on the intwd rather tlian the outward aspect of conduct. The Insist ffiiee ia on 

control of conduct at its source of character, or motive and desire, i*ather than regular 

tion of Its outer eaq>rBSBion and results* Secondly, the admission of relativity of 

standards In which right ethics for each is what is true to his own capacity and 

character, his aspirations and dhairsaa* Vedanta resists an al^olute standard at the 

human level because to attempt a higher ethics without sufficient knowledge and dls» 

olpline is a sure way to destruction* Three levels of ethical development are to be 

noted* Firstly, there is the standard of the good life for the man in the world, 

strictly within the soolo-moral sphere and judged in tenas of obedience to law or 

dharmaj secondly, a much stricter code for the ascetic, at a higher moral level, to be 

understood In terms of self-responsibility and thirdly, a different standard of 

transcendental morality for the perfected man based on the freedom of the Atman* Though 

both characteristics may suffer from misapplications and esmiggerations y&t the wisdom 

of either, from the moral stanc^lnt, cannot be denied. 

Here the critic raises the objection of logical inconsistwacy*® Morality is 

oontradlctoxy of Vedantic laetaphysics and not dedueible from it* The identity- 

coneepticjii of Advaita is not differ^tiatiag enoiigh to provide the basis of a sound 

social ethics* Critically conslderad, it la compatible with utmost egoism as with 

thorough going altruism* If there is one ultimate spirit what doss it matter whldi 

illusory self suffers or enjoys* Altrulaa reijiires sympathy based on separation of 

object from oneself and not syatpathy of the unconscious type in the absolution of 

Identity. This, when coupled with denial of others* individuality in the impersonallst- 

3 

ic conception, is really fatal to social morality, 
i* Beiiglon and Morality, p. 5. 

2* cf., W, S* IJrqgahart, ISie Vedanta and Modem Thought, p, 175, 

3. cf., S, H. Dasgupta, Indian Mysticism, pp. 98-99. 
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It iiiay ba pointed oijt to tiie critic that it is rather dogmatic to thinJ: that 
certain conclusioas (morality) can result only from one premise and not others i* e. , 
he has fallen into the fallacy of definition ly initial predication, assuming that the 
subject of discourse (morality) cannot belong to any other complex except the one he 
has Indicateii in his own definition. It would Ise well to malce the point clear that the 
lire supposition of man’s essentially sinful natTore and of God as the dispenser of rewards 
and punishments for mail’s good and evil deeds, and the function of religion and philos- 
ophy as the means of '’saving" nan from this is not applicable in the case of Vedanta. 

The critic who applies the above standai:^ of morality is bound to come to the 
"conolusion” that VedSita is lacking in morality or has no high level of morality. Bach 
a conclusion is unjustifiadj not only can the relation of indivi<haal and sociely be 
worked out from the principle of &tman, but, in fact, ethical entjuiries of Vedanta 
(dhaiaa and sadhana) are based upon its metaphysical position that Atamn as distinct 
from t2*aasitory samsara is the Good and most satisfying reality.^ 

In support of morality Vedanta insists that only after jiiaua> when the world is 
seen as Brahman, can the viaicKi of man be truly liberal and fruitful.^ The Vedantic 
ocaamand to know the self is not to know the ego but what lies beyond the ego, the sejLf 
which runs through all* Its conviction that every human being has his tmie meaning in 
Brahzaan is a metaplxysical one, but it breaks out as a moral power also. Hor is the 
Vedantic teaching that self is the supreme object of love equivalent to selfishness bat 

the very opposite. The highest and purest morality is the immediate consequence of 

— 5 

Vedanta. Tat tvam asi gives in three words metaphysics and morals together. 

Absffiioe of Bthies and fhntheistic i4^ticlsm 

V«3antie mysticism did not negate all elements of human nature but allowed 

intttUigenoe, feeling and will to be permeated by the intuition of unity. Bemoval of 

ju cf*, iS^sen, ~The~aiilosopby of the Bpani§ads, p. 404* Hmce there would 
remain to Chriati^ty the merit of havtc^ more profoundly grasped morality, to 
Vedanta merit Iiavlng set forth the highest attainabla reason for it. 

S* cf,, F. M. kfiiiler. The Vedanta IMlosopi^, p. also Deussen, loc. clt. 

4. ef., Srich ?ros®», Man for Himself, p. iOij also Abraham Kaplan, The Hew World of 
fhilosophy, p. 35S. 

5. ftoil Deussen, Heaents of Metaphysics, p. 336. 
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intellectual coxifugion, delusions, hallucinations, attainment of accurate intellectual 
conviction (sravana, manana), purified emotion and a full-fledged morality was the 
prerequisite of mystical experience.^ The latter was no miracle or accidental attain- 
ment, but a slow growth under severe discipline. The empirical test of that experience 
was not lacking. *Whea a man ccmies out of samadhi he remains enlightened, a sage, a 
prophet, a saint. His whole character changed, his life changed, illumined. Histor- 
ically and sociologically, the conception of tanity and wholeness in pantheistic mys- 
ticism of Vedmta led men beyond moral platitudes to 3 upi*ome effort. The separateness 
which is the basis of selfishness la annulled in the experience of unity, the counterpart 
of which is love. The mystical experience has its end in the unity which lies behind 
the world, therefore, the field of morality extfflids beyond the human sphere to cover the 
whole universe. There is nothing illogical in the idea that mysticism which bases its 
ideals on the unity underlyir^ all things, may land the inspiration and zeal behind 
those ideals. The Vedantic view is that such mystical consciousness becmes explicit 
in enlightenment in the form of Brahmabhava, sarvatmal^iava etc. *The part of the theony 
that love and compassion are parts of mystical consciousness must be accepted, since it 
is so stated by those who have the consciousness. Love can flow from it to the world, 
hence, mysticism can be a motive for ethical and social action."^ 

The criticism is that pantheistic pervasion by God and mystical identity led to 
relaxation of moral obligations. But the insistence of Vedanta on the realization of 
I mman ent Deity in his consciousness ministers to moral str«igth, gives the incentive to 
consecrate his life euid activities to God, endurance for action and courage to rise 
above visible good and evil and egoism. The pantheistic idLsion of the aiagavadgita and 
Arjuna's decision is a proof of this. It gives that power, that freedom of high aspira- 
tion which the cmviotion of such a divinised universe must guarantee to all its proper 

it 

forces. Advaita rejects as fallacious the argument that aahman being All th«pe is no 

"jU H. D. Banade and S. K. Belvalk^ History of Indian fhilosopl^, Vol, VII, Indian 
ifystieism, preface 2. 

2. lAlliaa James, Varieties of Religious E:^erienoe, p. 392. 

3. W. T. Stace, l^ystieism and Philosophy, p, 330 j cf., S. 1C. Belvalkar, Ved^ta 
Philosophy, I, 65. 

4. cf., W. T. Hi^ihart, Pantheisa and the Value of Life, pp. 19-20. 
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scop® for moral distinctions and andeavour. This is a cmfusioa between the raal 
(eternal) and the existent (tesporal)? as fire is caae only bat wa shun that vhich has 
consumed dead bodies and not ary other, ^ so all is Brahman tat certain things are to be 
avoided and others to be desired. Until the expeid^ice of identity each is a moral 
agent and has bis own work which ha cannot delegate to another, ^gponsibility for 
discrimination between good and evil, pursuit of the former and avoidance of the latter 
does rest on man.^ It is man who makes the world good or evil by his paroper or improp- 
er use of it. 

The absence of a complete theory of ethics on modem lines, or the very com- 
pressed form of ethical ideas in Vedanta cannot justify the judgment of "unethical,* 

It is true that inspite of interest in ethical conduct Vedanta did not succeed in work- 
ing out a regular ethical code, since its concentration was more on the inner aspects 
of conduct i, e,, on attitude of mind rather than on speciilatlng on conduct or woifetag 
out of ccHBplete theories, Ueither was the relation between moral laws and their grounds 
worked out syst«oa.tically because Vedanta concentrated on the practical forms and 
methods of self-realization. However, the mere presence of a complete ethical philos- 
ophy is no guarantee that it will actually influence ethical conduct (s, g,, Greek or 
Uestem philosophy inspite of its systematised world-view in etaics, politics, psychol- 
ogy and mebaplyBlcs has not always been an exact representation of actual life and 
practice) • Contrariwise, absence of such a theory is not evidence of non-ethical 
practices. As pointed out before, Vedanta does not stxffar in ccraparlson. with any 
syst«» of philosoply in having an Intuitive feeling of necessity of the highest form of 
ethical culture, and the philosophical justification of such conduct is also inherent 
in Atman philosophy. 

All the Ingredients of an advanced type of ethical philosophy or principles of 


1 . 

2 . 


3, B, B, S, , II> 3, 48, 

cf,, Vlvaraapa Erameya Saigraha, IX, XXX, d» How in the midst of the world theie is 
ao human goal devoid of evil, whether hare or hereafter, therefor© let even that 
be desired that Is in confliet with an unseen result. If this be said, true it 
Is that eveiything good is conjoined with evil, yet that which is less evil is a 

goal, while what is more evil is not a human goal. Thus Is there dlstinctioai. 
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ethics are present in Ved^ta.^ The idea of the end of endeavour is much thought 

about. There ia mi evaluation of different alms and goals, the limited ends are 

rejected in favoia* of the unlimited KLiss of Atman. The goal of ahand is a combinatiQa 

of wie perfectionist theory, involving severe moral discipline, and the eudaemonisfcic 
2 

theory, ^delf-realization" implies a fusion of ethical and mystical eleeaents and 
•‘awaraja** ideal is the true freedom of determination by the ideal self, ITedantic etMcs 
points to an autonomous principle, since the moral imperative is derived farom witiain 
and is not the command of a3Qy external authority. "Man" or Atman is the standard ia 
teisas of fullest self -responsibility. This meets the objection that there is no prin- 
ciple in Vedanta by reference to which the value of conduct may be determined. On the 
level of the individual the standard is the realization of the true self and on the 
social level the central principle of ethics coiresponding to the Ved&ita metaphysics 
is abheda. As remarked before, the realization of the universal principle common to all 
leads to gradual inclusion of self into the self of others. The acquiring of the 
attitude of samadar^ana leads to justice la dealing with all i. e., treating self in 
himself and others with equal impartiality, Ctato of the most stiriking doctrines of 
Vedanta Is substantially that of the golden rule,*^ "This principle is regaided as 
perhaps the highest formulation of practical ethics that any religion has attained. It 

is interesting to see how naturally and simply it follows fa«ja one of the fundamental 
- - 5 

tenets of the Gita philosophy," A profound sense of solidarity with the uaivwrae 
underlies morality, in which individual evolution and social well-being ai^ connected 
together through the cultivation of perfect serenity (^ama), identity of pleaswe and 
pain (sas^) and equality of all fellow-men with oneself (atmaupamya).® 

®bat the ethical standard is based on the fullest understanding of psychological 


1, P. T, Baju in The Concept of Man, p, 329, controverts this statemfflit* attempt to 
derive moral law frc® the nature of the absolutely transcendent God (by finite 
intellect) leaves doubt imresolved. Neither does the immanence-experfence give 
details of conduct apart fvm. aspirical stu^ of human nature, 

2, vide supra, pp. ^3-:^. 

3, B, G», V, 18, 

4, vide B. G., VI, 32| V, 25, 

5, Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad Gita, p* 25} cf., S, K. Belvalkar, Vedgnta 
Philosophy, I, 54, 

6, R, K, Mukerjoe, Indian Scheme of life, pp. iv-v. 
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factors is shorn lijr the aaaalyais of desire or springs of action in Tedanta. Both 
physical and psychological energy is nQa-.mo3?al, and only when it enters conscioasness 
in the shape of desire does it become moral. Pedantic morality has a double aspect 
becanse it relates to desire as well as to desire transcended. 

As to the Yedantic conception of desirelessness, there is no psychological 
impossiMHty if it is tmderstood in the Vedrotic sense. It is the extinction of evil 
passions, without which practice of supreme ethics or mok§a is not possibla. Tedanta 
holds that without destruction of craving, hatred etc. any desire however good is taind 
to be linked with the egoistic sdX-will and not with the divine will. So, freedom 
from desire should not bo taken literally, since even Vedanta makes a distinction of 
true and false desires, and the spiritually alert desire nothing except what they ought 
to after the senses have been tran< 5 iillisod,^ A threefold distinction can be made of 
acts in terms of their value, the wholly good act (nigksma) which, when combing with 
knowledge, does not bind; the desireful though good act (sakama) whidi leads to happ- 
iness here or hereafter (abhyudaya)j the selfish bad act which loads to suffering. So, 
dismissal of fruit in nii^cama karma is to be understood as giving up all diverse motives 
(desire for ablyudaya) in favour of the cne motive of self-contjuest (Atmasiddhi) . In 
the Bpanifads the idea is advanced to the point that with the ceasing of desire karma 
will also cease. The Gita carries forward this idea to enjoin life in th© world aM 
performance of duties with perfect detachmait. So mdewitood, the ideal of deeiraless** 
ness is not to be confused with the attempt to destroy personality ly suppression of 
all desires and volitions. 

Absence of Ethics and Loss of Individuality in Vedanta 

The critics bo3^ pmtheistie doctrines and mystical methods to be specially 
liable to the defect of loss of individuality ia an abstract and impersonal reality. 

"If tiuy (mystics) go far enough in their work of recoHectlon and meditation they end 
ly losing lawir intuition of a personal God and havia^ a direct experience of a reality 


1, Gh^u. Bps., VIII, 3> Ij VIII, 2, 56} cf., S. B. on B. G*, III, 1. 
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that Is Impersonal.*^ Vedanta in its monistic phase is specially gtiilty of destruction 
of indiTriduality. Mdksa is the ccaaplete negation of all elements of human nature and 
even of consciousness, in the Nirguna Brahma. 

Those who apply the test of personality as essential to mabs a philosophy 
"appeal to the heart" find the Vedantic Absolute to be empty, void. But such tests are 
of very limited value in judging the worth of a philosopi^. It may be pointed out that 
the conception of personality is a very modem one, and ancient philosopi^, western or 
Vedantic, does not have the same valuation of it as modem thought,^ in which "each 
self is an unique existence which is perfectly impervious to other selves in a fashim 
of which the impanetmbility of matter is a faint analogue."^ As against this emphasis 
on the separate and ultimate individual egos Vedanta allows only one perfect self or 
principle of being (Purusottama, Atman-Bralmian) as real and all imperfect individual 
egos as non-ultimate. Secondly, unlike modem western philosophy which equates personal- 
ity to the human perscm chiefly in its corporeal mode, Vedanta understands it as only 
one state of real being among an indefinite multitude of other states. 

Vedantins dispute among th<®selves the ultimate or non-ultimate nature of 

ahamartha, but all agree that "two words bind and release, minwaoss and froedcaa from 

mineness."^ If this be regarded as abolishing of personality Vedanta will ask, what 

does our real individuality consist of? As ve do not regret the development of 

personality from childhood to adulthood, from viciousness to virtue, so pantheistic 

i^sticisa of Vedanta looks forward to a state in which self develops from isqaerf action 

into a full and rich perfection. Nor will it subscribe to the prizing of the separate 

ego, which exists only in the sphere of imperfection and change. In the aystical 

experience (Advaita, Brahmabhava, sarvabhava) all is one. Mystic loss of selfhood in 

Brahman is felt, in VedSita, to be attjdnmmt of perfection. Entering the Atman, its 

X; W. B. Inge, l^stioism in Beliglo% p. 163, quotes Aldoixs Huxley} cf., Evelyn 
Hnderiiill, i^ysticisa, p. 21. 

2. cf., Inge, op. cit., p. 162* Bemmsber that ancient philosophy and Christian 
theology had no voM for personality or need of it. ^arsons of the Tilnity are 
quite different frm personality. When modem theologians make personality the 
centm of their syst«a they are at best translating Christian philosophy into an 
alien dialect, using a new category, 

3. ibid. 

4. fiaihgala Hpa., IV, 
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possibilities aro Brealized and though it ceases to exist as indiiridual, it is not 
destroyed bat tract sf’onaed. Absence of anxiety orer personal coeisciousness leads the 
Advaitin to have little interest in coatinmtion after death. But his desire for real 
being is strong and his faith that he is made for it appears continually in the idea 
of juartvam, which is a qualitative dimension very different from the absorption of the 
physical type, with which the critics equate it. Wore this not the case, the striving 
after moksa, the whole progress of the mystical path would be meaningless. Advaita 
asks the theists what the individual stands to lose in pure identity? It is merely 
pu03d.l8 fear which longs to perpetuate finiteness and fragmsntariness, rather than 
accept divine selfhood. Advaita does not admit unconsciousness of Brahman or moksa 
sii^ly because there is absence of imperfect human consciousness there, nor is it 
devoid of feeli 2 ig because we do not find himan feelings there. ^ It is searching for 
the ground of personality, as well as tnith and good, free from all ccaatingencias, and 
the final appeal to the Hirguna overcomes the intense worship of individualised will 
and purpose.^ 

The emphasis on the individual in modem thought is connected with development 
of democracy, while aoa»individualism is due to failure to develop dKaoeracy in liie 
orient.^ The insistence on ihe value of personality in the empirical world is necessajy 
to guard against politd,cal and social injustice and tyranny, but to extend this ccmeep- 
tion into the “Eternal Sow* la a logical and practical fallacy unle^ we concoiv© God 
as a tyrant against whom individual's rights have to be asserted. Vedanta might 
plausibly argue that the western idea of perjdstence of individuality is merely a sign 
of gireator aggressiveness and self-assertiveness of western man; the attosipt to coademn 
Vedanta, specially Advaita, ty carrying the western eoaceptioa of tbs infinite worth of 
individual frcaa politics to the religious sphere is without merit. 

There is, also, a logical contradiction in charging pantheistic mysticism with 
Xi ef.. Samel Joimaon, Orl®atal Eeligions, pp. 359-360. 

3, cf., Mahendwceath Slroar, liadu l^tlci® According to the Upani^ads, pp. 68ff. 

3. ef*, Johnson, c^. cit., p. 321. 

4. ef., S* Badhakrishnan, Hast and West in Religion, p. 27* 

5. T. Stace, l^^cism and Philosophy, p. 320. 

6. ibid., p. 322. 
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the doulue defect of loss of individuality, on tit© onw hand, and, on tite other, vith 
spiritual pride allegedly resulting frcaa the unity of the human uith the divine spirit, 
which latter defect is, psychologically speaking, tlie extrenest form of individualiiffii* 
But leaving the question of the critic's illogicality aside, the latter point needs 
further examination, 2it Vedanta knowir^ is cy being, man is one with what he worships, 
either llteraLHy or in some figurative sense. The Vedaatic •that thou art** is not a 
mere matter of protestation, hut the very solution of the world-xlddle, C3n two counts 
the texm •deification’* is offensive to the critic. Firstly, he creates an absolutely 
transcendental, tinapproachable God (as in western theism) aud is afterwards afraid to 

t 

approach Him, thus the Vedantic mahavakyas sound like sheer blasphemy to him, because 
such seli‘-ass<artion on the part of the individual is derogatory to the dimna majesty. 
Secondly, the western critic eBg>ha 3 i 3 ss the distinctness of individuality and is 
su^icious of anything, even the Infinite and Sternal ^iag, wiiich looks like intarftnv 
ing with the rights of personality. But there is another way of understanding 
•deification" in pantheism and mysticism which is purely and simply a consciousness by 
man of being transformed by contact with ^irit or God, Vedanta is most clearly 
conscious of the self as "vessel of the spirit, Far from being self-glorification 
this is the very spirit which overctmios individualism, creates humility in maxi as he 
realizes himself to be the instrument of the divine, The extreme humility of the 
Vedantic theists before the glory and laajesty of God and the religious piety of 
Advaitins shows that to maintain the eternal identity of the human and the divine is 
different from arrogating divinity to humanity, Vedanta is not guilty of the enormity 
of claiming that man in ills present condition is Brahman,^ What the critic caXls the 

"pride of the birshzBai^e superman" is just the inspired statement of the man who 

— ^ 

realizes himself as Almian* 

X, ' F, M, Ifiilier, Six ^st«as of Indian Hiilosophy, p, 122. 

2, WilliaB &lph Inge# Christian Mysticiam, p. 356. 

3, cf,, Svelyn Underhill, Jfysticisra, p, 41B« 

4, Badhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 26. 

5, cf., Abrafaman Kaplan, Kie New World of JPiiilosophy, p. 243. 

6, ftail Deassen, The fhilosophy of the Upanigads, p. 167, quotes Saivalya Upanisad, 

19 j In me the viniverse had its origin. In me alone the whole subsists. In me it 
is lost— this Brahman, the timeless, it is I BQTself. 
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In the light of the abcnre stand of Vedanta the critic's insistence m the 
retention of the indi-viduality-pirinciple as a necessaiy conditim of moral conduct 
would appear to he the very opposite of truth. According to Vedanta, the unoulttured 
mind or "the ordinary man makes distinction of his own and others ego Ixit the nohLe 
(knower) to idiOTst the principle of individuality is not significant sees others* suff- 
ering as his own.**^ Sven after dissolution of personality the puarely ethical part 
remains indestructiKLe, and Vedarta incialcates love of neighbour with complete 
renunciation of self-love? love generally not confined to mankind, but including all 
living creatures? benevolence, the 2re(jiital of all wickedness, however base, with 
goodness and love.® Vedantie denial of individuality is practically coincident with 
non-egoism and non-selfishness, to which no exception can be taken ty the most critical.* 
It must be kept in mind that VaisQava Vedanta does not deny the reality of the individ- 
ual eittier at the empirical or the transcesadental level, therefore, there is full scope 
for indivi&ial responsibility in regard to moral conduct. 

Absence of Ethics and Intelleetualism 

Another factor in ethics is the sense of moral lusponsibility in the individual. 
Kie criticism is that there can bo no ethics in Advaita as its intelleetualism means 
xieglect of the will. It is necessary to understand that Vedantie psychology differs 
from the modmi in emphasising the subjective elements of mind instead of its motor- 
active phase. 

According to Hindu psychological schools, the greatest expression oi mind lies in 
its total iUuminal^on, which is achieved ... by the subjective method of 
concentration and meditation and consequent total integration. Greatness of mind 
can be judged not by its ability in action but rather by its integration and 
unlficatiOTi.^ 

Vaiaiata does not hold "Avidyi?' to be mere intellectual error, but an ignorance involving 
false desire or kaaa, producing false action or kaitaai similarly, jfiana is a •self- 
finding" not purely intellectual, because it is achieve by r«QUiKjiation of false 

i* irthnr Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea, p. 481. 

2. ibid., p. 501, 

3. cf., Underhill, op. eit., p. 221? also S. Badhakrishnan and P. T. Baju, The Concept 
of Man, pp. 331, 336, 361, 

4. Hikhilanand, Hlnda P^hology, p. 11, 
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desire or fcjjr ethical effort. If, as Iteussen holds, the essence of ^torality is 

transformation of will* then aoral regmeration is only possihle through true haowledge, 

as in Vedanta. Truth however Inperfoctly grasped is the only source of goodf and 

ethics and all other peieeptians depend on knowledge. 

Vedantic inteHectualisa is not "such learning* devoid of practical value, this 

has been stressed before, ftit Vedanta does not ciako the mistake of Kodera pragmatiaa 

in converting the proposition “all truth works* into the proposition “all ideas which 

work are true.* The saving value of Vedantic gnosis, the truth of that experience, 

lies in its power to satisfy the conplete nature of nsci. Truth is kaom ’Ey action,^ 

not merely by cognition, and both have to ba confirmed ly feeling or realizaticai. The 

powai^ful influence of Vedanta rests on this fact that 

Vedantic speculation had sore than a mere textual basis. They ware designed to meet 
the case of the teacher to whom some function or mission was eateisted for the 
welfa^^ cf the world • « . • Those who had been minsnt in knowledge were empo»» 
ered, even when it was coaplete, to preserve the sense of individuali*^, without 
laying up fresh fruit. 2 

Absence of Ethics and Doctrines of Karma and Rnsarjanma 

The critioa dwrounce the lav of karma as a lav implying determination of the 
present ly the past, hence productive of fatalism. But fatalism in the sense of 
detersdnatiou by some outside mysterioias, uncontrolled power has no place in Vec^ta. 

It denounces those materialists and atheists who proclaim the role of chance or accident# 
and, instead, postulates self'-deteiminaticxi of the individual by the laws of karma and 
punarjanma. Though rejecting the conooption of Ck>d despotically fixing the “fate* or 
"lot* of each man, Vedanta also does not suggest impersonal and mechanical working or a 
godless tmiverse, because it believes that God does rule the universe, but not capri- 
ciously, being guided by these moral laws which form His nature.® As Vedanta disting- 
uishes the past (pcixabdha), present (kriyaam) and future {saiEoita) aspects of karma it 
does not wish to ignore the element of deteraiiiation in human life. But it gives 
support to morality in the form of seOf-detenaination at two levels. At the level of 

X", AdvaltiL^fl doetiinal rejection of karma as sadhaaa, action is 

indispensable part of its discipline with reference to sattva ^uddhi. 

2. Estlin Carpenter, Th^sa in Medieval India, p. 341* 

3. vide supra, pp. 86-90. 
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the empirical ego or jiva, the pattern of his internal and external cmditions is made 
in accordance with his own past karma, and at the level of transcendental self or Atmian 
also it is the self alone which remains nndeteimined hy any thing (swarata). Vedanta 
distinguishes karta, karma and phala in the morml sphere and allows primacy to the 
karta over the karma, and voluntary choice of his own ends hy the karta (ahhyudaya or 
mofcsa). Even when beings are said to be determined ty their own nature^ and a 
distinction of divine and demoniac^ natures is made, that is not to be understood as 
the doctrine of predestination of soma to good and others to evil, but as the operation 
of an earlier karma producing these differwices of nature. 

The problem of freedraa and necessity in moral life is faced in Vedanta. 
Ih^abdha karma appears as destiny, vidhi or daiva, bat is not all powerful. At the 
empirical level Vedanta advanced the other hypothesis of purufakara, which does not 
displace fate or prarabdha, but makes it operated The theological form of the argument 
is that unless such freedcmt of effort be conceded the injunctions and prohibitions of 
the scripttire will be valueless,^ i. e., karma, according to Vedanta, coaly determines 
the outlines of present life (varnasrama) , which is the sphere of continuous action 
with certain limitations of circmstances and opportunities, allowing full scope to 
freedom of moral choice and moral activity. 

What is most essential to morality is the philosophical conception of the 

•bonds of actiorrf* or the "endless consequences of conduct}" ethics demands that every 

5 

defect ami gift should find a positive desert, and some way in which it was earned. 

The karma doctrine is certainly a necessary product of the theory of retributlcn. It 
was satisfying to the Vedanta logic as a principle regulating life in an orderly manner, 
while having salutary effects on socio-moral life. But the "legalism" which e<|aate8 

JU B. G., in, 33. 

2, B. G., OT, Iff. 

3. Iccor^ng to the Viimitrodaya, one theory is that daiva aleme, another that 
purufakara alone, a third theory of the wise is that both together determine 
^coess or failure of action, ^e analogy is that rain (daiva), cultivation 
vpnruij^ara) and proper season (kala) together give a full harvest. Even in the 
case of unfavourable destiny heroic vigorous people never bend before it, but by 
their effort either cheek it or gain dignity by their undaunted facing of that 

ny — > ^ I q- Vs" V'V '..Vii*- . .-irg-rr^T 

4, vide supra, pp. 83-84. 

5. S^Buel Johnson, Oriental ieligions, pp. IIO-IU. 
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penalties and awards for vices and vlrfeias in an srltteetieal equation, ignoring the 
higher element of mercy, does not predominate in tfie kama doctrine. Its origin may 
have bom largely in the idea of recompense, but the moral sense of Tedahta was strong 
enough to transform it into the superior conception of reformation. Eelease depends 
upon what is don® in this mundane life. The sense of moral responsibility is kept 
alive for the unknown future. Earma effectively connects morality with the goal of 
life. Also, the balance of circumstances and ag«Qt in determining responsibility, the 
connecting of responsibility with the inner attitude in the Bhagavadgita, is psycholog- 
ica3J.y correct in developing a sense of responsibility In the individual. 

The critic who equates karma with “fate" or pure determinism by past action, 

•as we are so must we act," deciaros that there is no scope in it for the idea of duty. 
Sit the above interpretation explains how 7edanta has bsan able to reconcile it with 
duty or dhanaa, which is the part of the individual’s karma to be discharged and worked 
out in the right spirit (ni^am). The critic now advajices the objection^ that even if 
the karma doctrine allows for moral activity, the motive of duty, goodness and altruism 
of any type is wholly selfish i. 0 ., practicing virtue in order to acquire merit. It 
may be noted at the outset that the idea of merit in future is the lowest motive, yet 
oven it purifies the daily round, by conveying dimly the idea of Imsic tmity of life, 
interrelation of all its members, from idiloh comes the desire to assist all life to- 
wards wilightoaaent. And, theoretically, a reconciliation of duty (nigkia^ karma) and 
the hedonistic or beatific (abhyudaya or m<&;i|a) results of virtue is possible along the 
following lines. Ethical theory distinguishes between intention and motive of an act, 
the former being the knowledge of intermediate steps and results necessary to reawjh tha 
object of desire and the latter being the desire to obtain that «ad. Doing of duty may 
have certain consei^ences in the future, but that does not prevent its operation as a 
correct motive of the good act. The critic may not reasonably insist that unless the 
Vedantin is ignorant of the re^ts of his acts (in the shape of abhyudaya or aoksa) he 

X; vide ss^Jra, pp. 27^2TO, where this objection was disetisssd from a different angle. 
2. e, g., lajpat Bai in Arya Samaj, p. 87, argues that m energetic and active 

life is preferable to passive acquiescence in the decrees of fate, in as much as 
destiny is the coasequenoe of acts. A life of virtuous activity will secure the 
soul a good destiny and the t^posite will help to store up bad karma. 
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1 

cannot lae said to have been truly moral or to have acted out oi a sense of duty. 

Vedantie conception of ni^kaiaa kama aay be adjudged as a true conception ox’ duty for 

its ovaa sake, even in the contest of the laws of karma and punarjanma. 

I’he critic declares that tiie fatalism of tiie karma aind punarjanma doct3?ines has 

involved Vedanta in the negative protxLea of deliverance from bondage or escape. This 

charge has been examined earlier,^ and is but one side of the picture, the other being 

tiM actual process of delivearaace as one of moral effort or righteousness. Certainly, 

the doctrine does not minimise the importance of morality in human life, nor does it 

dismiss lightly the difficulties of overccaaing the world. It is a hypothesis conducive 

to the advaneoaent of individual and social life; a powerful Inceiitive to habitual 

right conduct e. g., there are instances in Epics and poetry whei*® characters raise the 

qpxestim, for what sin am I suffering in this manner, and their conclusion is, I will 
3 

sin no more. 

If the moral and spiritual values of doctrines can be judged fcy their 
applicability in the daily life of the people, then there is positive and direct cork- 
relation of the doctrines of karma and punarjanma with these higher values. Judging by 
the more external standard of * survival value" we find that in all periods of social 
and political revolutions these doctrines have not only survived, but have been turned 
towards the catise of progress and tmity. The alleged fatalism of these dbotriiws has 
not prevented Vedanta from meeting any practical crisis. Bclitical and religious move- 
ments for defence of faith and culture have not been discouraged or prevented by belief 
in these doctrines. However, it must be added that these doctrines have been combined 


1. cf., P. S. £d.vaswaay Aiyer, Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, p. 162* The mox'al 

iB^erative has three olea«itB in it, according to the Nyaya analysis, knowledge of 
the act being the means to a dosiraiiLe end,?-* ; knowledge that the act 

will not be followed by more ham than good, « jh.i- | knowledge of 
the feasibility of the actjf^d . 

2. vide supra, pp. 252-254. 

3. Paul i)euss«i, The Philosophy of the Hpani^ds# p. 314; ef., F. M. iiiiller. The 

VsKffittta ihilosopl^, p. 87* Miaterer we atay think of the pisaaises of karma (Deussen 
calls it a mythical statmaeat of a truth unattainabls by intellect) its influence 
on character Is marvellotts. The motive of goodness is given by the thou^t 

that suffering is paying ^ debts and laying of moral credit for the futxxre. 
There can be no doubt that karma doctrine has met with widest acceptance and helped 
to soften suffering millions and not only to encourage th«B in «adurance of 
present evils, but In their efforts for future improv«aent. 
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with the doctrine of grace. The wnphasis of the Upanigads and the Ved^ta-Sdtra is on 
the doctrine of kanaa» txit the Bhagavadgita acinits the religious motive, based on the 
redemptive nature of krpa, within the pg^hological and moral effects of karma. All 
the Aceoyas hold God to be the supreme creator and cantiwller, l«t not arbitrary in the 
exercise of His omnipotencej the emphasis of the theists is on salvation ly grace, and 
the influence of the karma doctrine appears in the idea of the sadhaka deserving grace 
by good deeds and devotion, by purity of life and character,^ Thus for the unphilosopit- 
ic masses, who might find the inexorable jtistice of karma and punarjanma too hard to 
bear, the doctrines of grace and mercy provide a softening and palliative effect. 

Absence of Ethics and Supei>4Ioralism 

Vedanta definitely postulates struggle against evil in the ethical field, but 
such a struggle for self —improvement and moral victory proves that man is still in the 
field of imperfection. In the highest stage of perfection Vedanta envisages the 
disappearance of the moral struggle. Both the Advaitins and Vaif^ava Vedantins hold 
enlightenment to be a rising above the ego or false self and the moral *ou^t.* 

This brings us to the very v«Gced question of transcendence of morality in 
Vedanta. The critic points out that there is a danger of the attitude, *I am a 
conscious principle having nothing in common with the senses s I am their witness, so 
let than rip,"^ Antinmian conduct is thought to be the inevitable outcome of the 
ideal of dvandrotita* But the positicai of Advaita is' that the ending of Mala Avi^a is 
final and there can be no revival of it, while the Vai^nava Vedantins also hold that 
after jSana arises there can be no reversion to the Mipirical state. The thought of 
immorality is iBg)ossible in that state which is "ethics in the beginning, ethics in the 
middle, ethics in the end, to say nothing of the fact that minds so engrossed with 
divine things as the Vedanta philosophers are not likely to fall victim to the ordinary 
t«g>tations of the world, the flesh and other powers.*^ All texts require in the 
sadhaka purity, truth and discipline, nor can the intuitive ejqjerience of Atman in 


1. vide supra, pp* 88-89. „ ^ 

2, lohn Levy, ^ture of Man According to Vedanta, p. 98. 

3* F« M. MSillor, The Vedanta Hdlosophy, p. 90. 
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yo(^c meiJitation aris® imless he is free from passion, peaceful and tranquil.^ Such a 
uature soul whoso only ain Is reraoral c£ darkness and doubfc, cannot in the nature of 
things do evil deeds, otherwise Vedanta does not ccjnsider him ^lightened or even el- 
igible for enlightenment.^ ?he antinomian statements are Just exaggerated expressions 
of this idea. We may admit that this doctrine Is open to abase, but not that it Is 
impracticable or false. 

Ved^ta well understands the dangers involved in its doctrine but claims that 
true pursuit of truth obviates any danger of evil conduct. "How can there be possibil- 
ity of wrong conduct on the part of one on vham. renunciation etc. are enjoined, and who 
is awakened on knowing the Implied meaning of 'that thou art' and aspiring after 
conprehenaion of the meaning of the sentence."^ It is said^ that if the jnani argues 
that since knowledge cuts off rebirth he may continue passions and desires without 
harmful results, such an attitude will lead to harmful results of rebirth, nor is he 
an Atmafjfiani, Moreover, if enjoyioent of heaven is not desired, what prevents him from 
giving up faulty and worthless passions and desires. If after Brahmjst-Jnana such desires 
and passions persist then scriptural direction is disregarded and man follows his own 
desires— th«i what is the difference between the Jnani and the dog living on tmclean 
food. "Therefore a knower of Truth should not desire to follow the bant of his inolina- 
tlons like swine and wild boar, but by abandoning passions and desires he must raise 
himself to the dignity of a deva and be an object of worship and reverence everywhere.^ 
The Vedanta-Sutra also expressly forbids the doing of what one pleases. 

Cxi tics find the conception of Mirgu^a, raised as it is above both logical and 
moral categories^ to be most liable to the interpretation of antin<xBlaaism. But in 
hundreds of places reality is declared to be pure, without blemish, 8tq>remely holy, 
spotless, stainless, good. The idea of Srdliman is coloured with ethical consciousness. 
Only God Is above imimrlty and unpierced by evil and man must cultivate the same purity 
'l. ef.,'''l'lmbodha, I and 'XI. " 

2. cf., Charles SUot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 11, 296. 

3. Opadeia Siha^» X?III, 229. 

4. ^fJcada^i, IV, 51-55. 

5. Ibid., IV, 56. 

6. vide supra, pp. 153-154. 
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and otsdnlasgness.^ It is noteworti^y that nowhere is reality said to he free from the 
sood. Vedanta wotad auhscriba to Aristotle’s conception, •’matever relates to moral 
action is petty and tmworbhy of the i^ods.-^ Theists hold the Ahsolute to he a right- 
eous personal ^od, and monists hold the Absolute to he aboT®, t«t not contradictoiy 

of, hnsian distinctions. 

In th* Mije spirit It la poaslKle to undoratand one of the Important dogmaa of 
Vedanta that even good deeds hare fniitj hence> in tne highest etate, karma mos 
4U sohoola vhlla teaching a high practical morality also teach that no degree of 
morality cen lead to the final goal. In the light of the ahoye ve can follow fto 
iSiUer-s ramarkd dangertnie as the principle is that one who knows Brahmai cannot sin, 
it is hardly more dangerons, if properly understood, than the saying that whosoever is 
horn of God, slnneth not. This was nev«- lnt«.ded as freedom in the s«ise of license, 
hat as frscdcm that can never lapse into sinful acts, nor claims sny merit for good 
acts, bslng St rest snd Uessed in itself and Brahma.^ The jnani rlaes above all karma, 
not in the sense of despising It, tat in the sense of having so absortod it as to over- 
come Its ertemality and to fulfil it In the spirit of artistic carelessness. ^ Wiat is 
reijalred as means to the goal becomes second nature to the perfected men.® 

VedSnta is convinced of that truth which the critic will not allow, that self- 


transcendance of morality is not Immorality or antl^orallty tat a higher morality. If 
the distinction of natural and dynamic morality be accepted,’' then the claim of Vedanta 
that Its morality which establishes the relation of man and God is not opposed to 
ordinary noraUty, must be conceded, for, in practice, it does not allow anything 
immoral nor raises conflicts between man end man. The man who has a vl.lon of truth 
will not osase to bo moral, tat will be moral In a more sisrlfloant way. At any rate, 
the insistence of Vedanta that a man who asplree to the state of Brahman must he 

■£ cf., Ho^d. %a., II, i7^ 

VI, 19 and 2l| B. S., I, Ij 20-21j III, 2, 24- . 

Z» Bihics, If 84-85. 

3, Colleetad Woiks, p. 18®* 

s' yr^&’l&LeS'The VsdJnta JMlosophy, j. TO. ^ 

Z vids s.v)ra, p. 

7, ?ide PP* 279-280* 
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perfeot«d in the p3Pactice of lower or social morality may not be overlooked. The 

negative appearance of higher norality is explicable by the fact that morality is so 

much incorporated into the nature of the mukta as to bo no longer felt to be in 

conflict with his instincts and desires,^ The Kantian distinction of duties of perfect 

oldlgaticaia which have a positive appearance and the duties of imperfect obligations 

which have a negative appearance, will help to throw some light on the conception of 

transcendent moi^ity. All conflicts of practical life vanish from it and instead of 

the rigidity of ordinary morality (dhaima) there is the flexible freedtaa resulting fircan 

itma-dar^ana* Vedahta insists on distinguishing the preparatory ethics of the pia^ative 

way from the ethics of consramation and refuses to apply the principle of individuality 

in the latter state, which is devoid of the conceit of moral agency and responsibility. 

"Its (liberation’s) value lies as little in inducing a perscm to do what otherwise he 

would not have dcaie, as in informing him of what he would otherwise not know. It 

2 

consists essontisdly in making him what he was not before." 

Finally, Vedanta talks of supermoralism only in so far as identity with Atman is 

3 

achieved, Ranade makes the interesting comparison between Mietzschean supermoralism 
which is only for the superman, the Bradleyan supeimoraliffla which is for the Absolute, 
while Vedantio supermoralism affects both the Absolute and the individual, but only so 
far as the individual has realized himself in the Absolute. The critics fail to do 
jlustice to Vedanta by overlooking the distinction of means and ends in that philosophy. 
As far as the process is concerned there is no lack of strictest morality, and If at the 
end there is talk of transcendence, that Is so because, metaphysically, there is no 

1. Eveljm IkideiM ffystici^, p. 219, (jnotes The Mirror of Sii^le Souls as describing 

boldly the condition under which the soul is enabled to abandon the hard service of 
virtues vMch has absorbed it during the purgative way--"Virtue, I take leave of you 
for ever mors • . • • I wot well your service is too travaillous .... 0, I was 

your serv^t but now I am delivered from your thrald<mi.* To this astounding utt- 
erance the commaatator adds* "First when a sotI glveth herself to perfection she 
laboureth busily, day and night to got virtue, by counsel of reason and striveth 
with vices at every thou^t . • • • Thus the virtues be mistress .... And when 
the soul hath deeply tasted this love, so that this love of God workoth and hath her 
usages in the soul, toen soul is wondrous light and gladsome ... ti»n is she 
mistress and la^ over the virtues, for she hath them all within herself .... 

And th«i this soul taketh leave of virtues as of the thraldcza ... of them that she 
had before, and she is lady and sovereign and they are subjects." 

2. M, Mriyanna, Popular Essays, p. 21. 

3. A ConstractlTe Survey of IftwcoiMMlie Phllosopiy, p. 306, 
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further scope for growth. 

If objection be raised against this ideal on the groxmd of its mdosirahile 
effects on the popular mind in the form of incitement to breaches of moralitj, it may 
be rejoined that as a matter of historical fact, even in its popular form Tedanta has 
given no support; to vice. It has laade it clear that no one can even approach it who 
has not previously passed through a course of discipline (aattva ^ddhi), as a brahmai- 
cailn or as grhastha. Hence the transcMidant ethics of the liberated yogi may be said 
to be a source of inspiration to and even the determinant of the ethi<»of the ordinary 
manj not in the sense that ia^orfect humanity may start living according to its latter, 
hut in the sense that It receives «acourag«aant for progress by its spirit. 

(^etism and Its Causes 

The charge of <|aietism rests on an absolute divergence of ideals between 
Vedanta and its modern critics. VBiereas self-expression in modem outlook takes the 
form of satisfaction of instincts and ambitions through wealth and position, in the 
Vedanta it takes the form of search for m6k§a through detachment and discipline. It 
was not lacking in the type of effort and activity necessary for what it conceived aa 
the highest goal. IiJhat the critic calls the quietlstlc life meant much spiritual 
activism. 

A new conception of activity and calling in the world has grown in the past 
centuries which was ttnknovoi to the whole of the ancient world. Positive valuation of 
routine activity in the world ejdsted in the past also but the valuation of the fulfil- 
ment of duty in worldly affairs as the hipest form of the moral activity of the 
individual is unquesticmably newj the only way of living acceptably to God Is not hy 

surpassing worldly morality in acaaastic asceticism, but solely by fulfilment of obliga- 

1 

tiona which man’s posltitm in the world imposes upon him, lailiam Sams explains how 
this change has come abouti** science, idealism and d«aocraey have led to a conception 
of social righteousness unknown to the Catholicism of the eighteenth century, in which 
saving one’s own soul wMle leaving the world to the devil was not accounted a 

1. kfetx lieber, Protestant l^thles and the ^irit of Capitalism, p. 80. 

2. The Varieties of Beligions Sxperlenee, p, 6. 
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discreditaKL© schemej today, rightly or wrongly, helpfulness in human affairs, in 
consoquence of one of these secular mutations in moral sentiments, is deemed an essen- 
tial element of worth in saintly character and to be of public or private use is reck- . 
oned a species of divine service. Parity of theopathic character in which love of God 
was unaixed with other loves, and breakii^ off of all external relations inteiferir^ 
with consciousness of spiritual things is no longer admired. 

The above change of outlook has resulted in a new emphasis in religion and 
splrittiality. The modern rational temper, interested only in ccaiduct, reacts against 
identification of religion with dogma and reduces it practically to an ethic. Beligion 
is defined, therefore, as maotion touched with morality.^ But Pedantic spirituality 
based on mystic experience did not limit it either to a system of belief or a process 
of conduct. The moral content of rali^on is considered to be a means to, but distinct 
frm, the spiritual goal. 

Quietism and Mysticism 

A leading authority on mysticism lay^ dovn the criterion of the true j^stic 
ecstaoy in the form of the fruit the nystic brings back frcm his vision, which must be 
"an ordwed life in every state," more active, because more contemplative, than that of 
the ordinary man. How, fruits of aysticism are varied, temperamental differences 
being the determiiiant in this matter. If it be accepted that true lystiolaa is active, 
practical and not passive, there is no logical or historical evidence for denying that 

A 

many Bystics have been realists.* After a necessary period of withdrawal into the 
spirit, there is an increased capacity for useful, unselfish, creative activity with 
reference to the very practical task of expressing the eternal spiritual order in the 
temporal and material life of man. "The larger vitality is not kept to himself, bit he 
Infects all with irfiom he comes in contact, kindles the latent fire in them, for 

1. - Sieol Maenlcol In IndianThei®i frm Tedlc to Muhammadan Period, p. 254, quotes the 

definition of Prof. Howlson. 

2. Evelyn ISidwMll, Studios in Hsrstlclsm, p. 23. 

3. of., James, op. cit., p. 404* Stupefactlm, other-worldliness, abstraction from 
practical life is peculiarly liable to befall mystics whose character is naturally 
passive and Intellect feeble, but the naturally strong minds and characters are 
randered more energetic alons lines of their inspiration. 

4. cf.. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism, p. 113. 
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spiritiial consciousness is caught, not taught."^ Even in contea^plative mysticism the 
line of action is foreshadowed, in as much as the mystic ccating out of his experience 
of unity feels it encumbent upon himself to teach mankind l^r sotting an example and, 
thus, transforming it. "The TiTrid spirituality of nystics adds immeasuraldy to human 
spirituality. If gxich contfimplative lives were wasted then what is the merit of 
sanctity and power of great and loving spirits to infect more languid souls* 

Applying the above criterion of true mysticism to the "pantheistic* mysticism 
of Vedanta we find that the charge of absence of fruit in the shape of usefhl, creative, 
moral activity does not stand ground, Ved^ta offers many solutions from complete 
abandonment of action to acceptance of life and its activities with a now spirit 
elevating it. Having ti» fullest underststnding of the innermost implications of action 
and inaction it does not discourage what it considers true activism. The point has 
been made that the mystic’s aims are purely transcendental or spiritual? though not 
neglecting his duty he brashes aside the world and fixes his attention on divine unity, 
Vedantic mysticism was fully ombued with <11313 spirit and attempted to keep the spiritual 
light burning by showing others the path <*0 the good life through the system of guru- 
paraapara. Since Vedanta puts an imaeasurably higher value on spirittial helpfulness 
rather than on material aid or even on. aH*'’d.ation of physical suffering, the spiritual 
mission of the mystic was the highest alii^niistie activity. The Vedantic ideal of ti» 
or the jivana mukta is the represexxtation of the mystic who seeks solitude for 
bttt later returns to teacfct the path of tirue spiritijality and is 
wholly activistic. The following description of true mysticism is exactly ^plicable 
to Vedantai •FTtm their ranks have come saissionarles, preachers, p3TOphets, social 
reformers, poets, founders of institutions, servants of the poor and sick, patient 
guides and instructors of souls. How«rver, in line with all mysticism which lacks a 
positive valnaticai of external activity in relation to the world, ^ Advaita and 
Val?nava Tedantas also do not treat "fnmlt of action" separately as an and, but only 

U Bvelyn ’^erMll, Studies in l^ysticS-sa, p. 40. 

2, ibid., p. 43. 

3, vide B» G. 

4. ffittderfaiU, op, eit,, p, 39, 

5. Tdeber, loc, elt. 
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as njodns to aystic ccaasciousness of imity. iDr, seen from another angl®, ©wi theoret- 
ically# the Vedantic laystlc does not i^pudiate energy, attce the jhaiai is in possession 
of the energy of Brahma and no on® hut he caii enjoy oystic peace ■while dwelling in 
activity, the Gita gives the asaslogy of the lotus loaf. A distinction can he made# in 
pa^ssing, ijetween the qu3.®tude or calm csf ifcaan and tii® quietening of naturalistic 

energies in the process of (^Taasaic spiritualityi Vedanta does not deny the latter but 

1 

teaches the foarmer. 

It is hold that tbs moral force of Christian uypticism is laoro irapreasivc tbiai 
that of Indian mysticism, so-much-so that the latter is incomplete, only half mysticism# 
as compared to the "complete* r^rsticiam of Christianity which accomplished much in the 
field of action. However, the critic also admits that even the latter *s record of 
activity Is not very striking since nearly all their super-abundant energy was devoted 
to the spreading of the Christian faith and reform of monasteries etc., not having much 
social and moral value in terms of their fellownen. But this limilation of activity is 
excused on th© ground that this activity was no doubt the medieval conception of 
Christian virtue.^ Should the critic be willing to graitt the benefit of difference cf 
values in the cane of Vedanta also# then, it may be pointed out tiiat the whole history 
of India, after the conquest, is an attempt of its j^ystical leaders to create a 

social edifice on Vedantic teaching, lo mystic failed to lead a strenuous and influen- 
tial creative life after his illusaination* medieval mystics came doun "from th© clois- 
ter to the market place* or, like Plattauc philosophers# from the bright light of the 
sun into the dark cave# to play a role in the ccBawn life of humanity by setting th® 
example of spiritaality# which was much larger than that of th© Christian aaystics, 
Vedantic mysticism did not shun th© approach of philosophy'^ in e:!qslaining the niystical 
method and goal. Since it was able to draw on the profoundest philosophy of the Vedas 
it was ahl® to colour Indian life and thou^t, while western nyutieism grew and faded 
like a wild-flower with little influence on European life as a whole.® “In the 

1, Wfeh«adranath Sircar, Hindu Ifysticism According to the Upanifads, p. 176. 

2, Ber^scai, Bellgion and Morality, p, 2j^ff. 

3» U. T. Staee, I^sticiai and Philosophy, p. 339. 

4. cf«, ibid., p. 337, 

5, Sris Chandm Sea, the i^tle ihilosopfay of the Dpanifads, p. 164. 
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religioiis sphere, preaching, teaching and organisation, mjsticism is intensely prac- 
tical and the number of its successes is greater in Asia than in Europe. 

Neither in the west nor in India is social and moral refoimsM a direct func- 
tion of the mystic goal. It is remaiteeds 

Once and for all ... it must be remoabered that programmes of ethical reform 
na-^er were the centre of interest for any of the religious reformers .... They 
were not founders of societies for ethical culture nor the proponents of human- 
itarian prolecta for social reform or culttiral ideals. The salmtion of the soul 
and that alone was the cent 2 *o of their life and work. Their ethical ideals and the 
prac Steal rasiflts of their doctri.nes vero all. based on that alone, and were the 
consequence of purely religious motiTes.*’ 

I&ile modem man thinks in terms of alleviating suffering through schemes of social 
reform, Vedanta holds it to be a consequence of finitudo, to be alleviated by achieving 
mystic unity with the infinite good. Neither callousness nor lack of love, but a 
different philosophical sgjproach prevented Vedantie mysticism from putting its whole 
faith in reformism. Both Mvaita and ¥ai§3aava Vedanta insist that the highest aim of 
philosophy and religion is samyagdar^ana of Brahman and not discharge of moral and 
social obligations. Similarly the ideals of univorsalisra and compassion are aiso 
expressed largely on the spiritual level," Thus, it is an unjustified procedure to 
coapare ancient spiritual and ethical notions with the modem conception of materialist— 
ic reformism and to condemn the ancient thinkers for not workiiig out a scheme of social, 
service as a part of their ethics. 

?3uisti.OT and Molcga 

The critic objects to Vedantie moksa because it is not redeuption of society, 
I»,t use of society as a means of fulfilling a selfish piirpose* The pres®it-day ideals 
of religious leaders are solidarity, coUoctivisa, common life, so-much-so that the 
saving of individual souls is reduced to being a by-product of social welfare, in which 
the individual •ctKaas out of himself,*^ But all religious traditions are agreed in 
regarding the social order to be subservient to the superhuman goal, and redemption is 
not effected merely by faman ai€®ns of science, soclalian or even universal love of 

!• Charles Sliot, Unduise and BuddMas, I, 323. 

2. Max Weber, ftroteataat Ethics and the Spirit of Capitalism, p. 89. 

3. cf. , Ctace, op* cit., p. 334. 

4 . Josiah Bcyee, The Sources of Beliglous Insight, pp. 56-59. 
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the human type. The charge of dismissal of social aim and ethics does not trouble a 
Tedantin. His spiritual goal of moksa takes full care of the social -view. Social 
welfare, though not his motivating force as of the modem critic’s, is not neglected 
bry him, being a part of his tJraining,^ and minimisation of society is for the sake of 
acquiring a wider outlook. "Individualism'* is essential in the form of moksa because 
the saved man of Vedanta (sthitaprajna, jivana mukta, jnani) has a direct personal 
relation to God, and not as a member of a group. He regains the social (institutional 
and ritualistic) aspect to he conventional. Ehit^ Vedaatic history most decisively 
contradicts the opinion that he was a lonely soul wholly absorbed in his vertical 
relation to God and opposed to corporate roligicaa. Cn the contrary, social life provi- 
ded the environment which affected him, though conformity to creeds and rituals was 
unimportant. Demands and restrictions of the community (dharma) were not neglected and 
the richest and most fruitful mystical eaperlences arose within the field of tradi- 
tional roUgicjn i. e., Vedantic yogi was the summit of a pyramid with its lM.se firmly 
fixed on the earth. Having made the above point, it is still important to remember 
that Vedanta makes a clear distinction* 

To be useful to society after God-realization or to desire social good for one’s 
own spiritual advancaoent is one thing, to deny or to forget Him by being fired 
with enthusiasm of social consciousness is another thing, ... to say that society 
affords scope for cultivation of moral virtues is one thii^ and to say that the 
whole content of virtue is due to social relations only is another. 3 

Art arwient Vedantin mi^t well rejoin to his modem critic that his obsession with the 
material and the social instead of the spiritual and the individual, his Idea of worfc 
as only productive woife exploited for the profit of self and others 1. e., his obsess- 
ion with the social outlook and constant compulsive activity with total incapacity for 

prayer, worship, meditation and recreation of the soul is also a synptom of disturtence 

4 

of man’s proper function. 

In practice, the sadhaka did not consciously seek to exceed social and personal 
re^taislbilitles and on attaining the end he could not but help all those \Aio came in 

1. vide wpra, pp« 

2. Th e following ©onelualoas of Evelyn Unde rhill in Studies in ^(ysticlsm, pp. 25—26, 
apply in toto to Vedantic mysticism. 

3. V. H. Date, The loga of the Saints, pp. 6, 74. 

4. Erich Fromm, Ifaa for Himself, p. 11)6. 
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ccaitact with him, spirituallj and socialiy, either actively or passively, according to 
his temperament. iftlliam James holds that the saintly character consists in the feel- 
ing of being in a wider field than that of world’s selfish interest, sense of fri.endly 
contintiity of ideal power within o\ar life and vdlling surrender to it, immense elation 
and freedom as ccaifining selfhood melts away, shifting of emotional centre towards love 
and harmonious affections, “yes, yes** rather than "no" in regard to others.® And the 
practical coase<juenc8s of this character, in the form of asceticism and soul-enlargomont, 
which opens out new patience and fortitude, puidty, charity and tenderness to fellows, 
brotherly love and humility, are results not only of theistic Christianity hit also 

3 

parts of Stoicism, Vedanta and Buddliism, 

In the light of the above, the charges of '‘individualism* against Vedintic 
conception of mokfa, and of salilsh enjoyrnwat of the bliss of mystic unity at the cost 
of neglect of moral and social duties against Vedantic systieism, are far from the 
truth. If such results occurred, this was a perversion and not the essential character 
of nysticism or mokfa in Vedanta, and no ideal should be fudged by its perversions, 
which are really due to human weaknesses.^ It is not denied that abuses of the type 
criticised did result in Vedanta, but this was due to the fact that the conceptions of 
mokfa and nysticism in Vedanta became more popular than in tha west, and hence, in 
danger of being "stereotyped and vulgarised.” But this disadvantage and defect w*^ 
offset ly the Ideal manifestation of these ideals in the lives of a large number of 
leading representatives of Vedmta. 

Psychology and Vedanta 

¥e are now in a position to iaim back our attention to the psychological 

theories of escapism. The father of psychoaimlysis declares religion to be a t^pe of 

delusional transformation of reality attempted by mankind to obtain the assurance of 

'i. Jdm 'beyy,' of 'ifen' According to Vedanta, p. lOOj ef., S. ifedhakrishnan. The 

Principal Bpanlsads, p. 139. 

2. The Varieties of Heligious Bb^erience, pp. 266ff. 

3. cf.> Ibid., p. 374« And we must, I think, ccsislder them (ethical consequences) not 
subordinate but coordinate parts of that great spiritual exoiteoaent. 

4. cf., B. H. Basgt^ta, Indian Ifystioism, Intro., p. vii. 
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1 

happiness. This judgment on the general character of religion, which nsi^xt be extend- 
ed to apply to philosophy also has bean implicitly rejected in the inteipretatlon of 
Vedinta given la this chapter. The Vedantic emphasis on the value of truth being 
determined ty its consistency with all means of knowledge, the mutual consistency of 
reason, perception and revelation which rejects daiial of experienced things as totally 
false, is a far cry from the neurotic method of denying reality ly building up a fan- 
ciful picture of a more satisfying reality. More specifically, the doctrines of karma 
and punarjanma operating in the context of JSyavada may be charged with this type of 
escapism. No satisfactory solution of life's evils being discovered, and the remilting 
misery and despair from the inexorability of the laws of samsara on the plane of reality 
being inescapable, the philosopher, in his impatience, jumps to the concltmion of 
unreality of the world, which is nothing but escape In phantasy. It was shown earlier 
how the Mayavadin has been theoiretically and practically able to establish contact with 
and to cope with reality, especially by the help of the doctrine of levels. As for the 
inexoraKLa law of karma, Vedanta does not suggest escape fr«aa it by running away phys- 
ically, to the end of the world, or by the despairing device of suicide, or by any 
neurotic process, but by a very real discipline to increaw the element of spirit 
(Atman) in the empirical man until all separative impulses ceeise. It accepts the 
psychological truth that all men live for the self, but its standard of judgment of 
man’s developront is the size of the self man lives for. 

The psychologist interprets asceticism as an expression of the spirit of 
hostility against life and self. Tfaable to satisfy his instincts, due to the thwarting 
conditions of life, the individual seeks to contrul or to destrcy his Instirets and 
evm the will to live, either literally or figuratively, and this is escape by withdraw- 
al from or avoidance of tiK>ughfcs, feelings and situations which cause pain. But this 
may be considered a very inadequate explanation of the spirit and even the practice of 
Vedantlc asceticism. In the nsnrotio method of withdrawal the destruction of life and 
wcurld is the result of an tinlived life, insulting from, adverse social and individual 
conditions, and such thwarting of life, in turn, results in blocking of realisation of 
!• vide Civilisation and Its DiscontKits, pp. 32, 42, 
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all potwitialitios because inner security and spontaneity is lacking.^ In the Vedantic 
way of life the relation of samyasa to the other throe aiiamas is based on the 
psychological truth that the social function of the individual does not coincide with 
his human function wholly.^ Prcm the standpoint of the social function the normal 
person is one who fills the social role, does the required function, participates in 
the reproduction of society. Frcm the individual standpoint normal<y moans an optimtiia 
of IndiviAial growth and happiness. Vedantic realism is evidenced in accepting that in 
actual societies both functions do not coincide. Hence, in the three asramas the 
"nonnal* person is allowed to adapt himself wholly to social values. Sannyasa, far 
from being the neurotic outcome of the thwarting of life's instincts by external condi- 
tions, is the logical nest step following after a fully lived life, in which the 
individual is given the opportunity for the pursuit of individual and human {i. e., 
spiritual) values, ftirsuit of spirituality is possible only with quiet and aloneness. 
Unlike the neurotic withdrawal, idiich is a perverse destruction of life, real or fig- 
urative, resulting in impcveriahment of the individual, the withdrawal of sannyasa is 
rendered essential by the normal rhythm of life for contemplation, study, remaking of 
thoughts and attitudes (sravaga, manana etc.). Though Vedantic asceticism requires the 
fullest control of iBQjulses or inner sources of needs, its insistence on the limitation 
of external and internal needs, withdrawal from social relations, is, manifestly, not 
dictated by desire to avoid iairt or disappoln'toent, but by the positive ideal it 
pursues. This is proved ly the enrtcluaent of powers resulting in the VedSutin's 
assumption of spiritual leadership in society. 

There Is a type of religious faith wMch is furious in nature, being the 

outcome of the escapist attitude, and proiiQ^ted by doubt or weaknessi it has a 

3 

ccH^>ensatory quality. It has been said* 

(Luther) was filled with the feeling of aloneness, powerlessness, wickedness, but 
at the same time with a passion to dcmdnate. He was tortured ly doubts, constantly 
seeking for ... inner security. He hated others ... he hated himself, he hated 

i» Erich Pear of J^edcaai, pp, 154-159; cf., Anna Freud, The Ego and the 

Mechanism of Defence, p. Hi. 

2. from, op. clt., p. ilB. 

3* ibid. , p. 56. 
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life. His vhole being was permeated bf fear, doubt, inner isolation .... 
Coffipulsive quest for certainty was not the expression of genuine faith, Ixit rooted 
in the need to conquer unbearable doubt. ^ 

■yfithout accepting this psychological analysis of Luther’s state of mind as correct or 
final it can, at least, be said that such a description would not apply to Tedantic 
aiaatality at all. There is no hint in the religl.on and philosophy of Vedanta of its 
faith being a “reaction-formation" agaiiist a sense of fundamental doubt arising from 
the feeling of the isolation of the individual. In fact, the truly representative 
Vod^tle faith is m expression of inner hanaony and certainty and rolatodness to all 
being, hence, implicitly, affiraatory of life. 

Ifysticisn is psychologically interpreted as a method of esc^o in ^ich relief 
frcHtt wealcness is sought by reducing the self to nothingness in subjection to some power 
much greater than the individual. The aim of mystical Vedmta of self-mergence in a 
greater «atity or beccaaing one with Atman or God (river and sea, salt and water) while 
overcOTing the limitations of the individual self and offering great consolation and 
gratification, also results in loss of freedom, submission to fats, worship of past, 
tdiat has been and will eternally be. Thus the critic wotild have it that the mystic 
lacks faith in life and denies it. But the psychological explanation of H^tic aental- 
Ity as escape by the method of "authoritarianism* does not do Justice to it as a splav 
Itual condition. Ho doubt, froEi the point of view of the science of psychology the 
loss of sense of personality is a grave defect, amounting to abnormality. But it is 
possible to argue that the “liberation from principitan indivithiaticnis,* which psychol- 
ogy fights shy of, is. In the spiritual sense, the condition of a new sense of freedm* 
Far from adopting the method of escaping responsibility for deciding the meaning of 
life and what h© is, the Vediatic mystic is engaged in the very arduous ta^ of discov- 
ering this truth for himself, i^yohology itself supports this possibility. It admits 
that the “noraal" individual has really ceased to be his real self bf conforming to the 
pattern of exiltural personality.^ conformity to the social norm the discrepancy of 
the self and the world is made to disappear, the individual loses his sense of isdatim 

1. ibid., p. 66. 

2. ef., Kar«i Homey, Heurotlc Bsrsonality of Our Times, p. 14. 



and rosultiag fear. Ta& proof of this is the i*arity of true individuality, or £r&& 
thitMng , acting and feeling in a majority of people. The process iy which this 
socialisation, or “loss of individuaHty** or "loss of ability to think, act and feel" 
occurs is education, example, injunction and subtle suggestion. The "normal" individ- 
ual, as the psychologist admits, has really replaced his original self ly a pseudo self, 
leading to loss of identity. Here wo have not only the psychological evidence for the 
Vodantic doctrine of "adhyasa" of the object over the true subject, but also for the 
doctrino of Atman or the true self, the mystic realization of which alone constitutes 
true selfhood and freedtxa. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated that to disentangle the theoretical causes of 
the alleged escapism of the Indian mind from the other causes is no easy task. The 
seeming truth of the charge of "escapiaa" constituted ly passivity, unpracticalness, 
ascetic nature may be explained by the lack of strong and successful organizaticai of 
social and political life of India in recent centuries, the failure to laake full tise of 
her material resources md her backwardness in science and technology as compared to 
the west, as well as the failiire to meet the needs of changing times fey social and 
political reforms.^ If these failures and defects constitute "escs^ism" thea it must 
be remembered that the influence of Yedantio philosophy, throughout this long period of 
depression, has been directed towards keeping the emotion, intellect and ^irit of the 
Indian people frcm sinking too low. 


U Srloh From, Fear of I^eedcm, p. 159ff • 

a, S* Ra d ha kr lshnaa, Eastem Religion and Western Thought, p. 105, 




CH&PTER IV 


THE CHAUmE OF SdEHTIFIC SOCIAL PROGHSSS 


Science aad the West 

To intersperse a section dealing vlth the Impact of science on the vest may# at 
first sight, appear an irreleirant digression. But this is a misapprehension, because 
modem science, though it originated in the west, is a universal fact. The way in which 
science came to India and the manner in which it affected its world-view is no uniejue 
and isolated phenomMaan to be understood without reference to the transformations 
created by science in the rest of the world. In fact, a study of the latter is a nec- 
essary preparation for the correct apprehension of the nature of the challenge which 
scientific social pmgress presents to Vedanta. 

Socio-Intellectual Background 

ifodem science as a search for general laws subsuming all facts of nature under 
them originated in Europe and interacted with the cultural climate of the place of its 
birth through all stages of its growth. And the major sociological influence moulding 
medieval Europe was Christianity. It may be argued that the cultural foundations of 
scimice are neither largely eooa(»aic nor even social, but the partially successful 
attempts at living a Christian life in this world. The element of truth in the above 
thesis consists in the fact that for many centuries Bkiropoan society was unified the 
idea of one spiritual social order of Chrlstiandom. Medieval society was rent by many 
differences, but these were counteracted by the force of common religious tradition. 
Christianity was the basis of the philosophy of social relationships as well as the 
determiner of the goal of human life, in which all interests of life, individual, 
social, aeonomle and political were subordinated to *the real business of life” viz., 
salvation. The essence of the whole sehe^ was its integration of values, desiras and 
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stri-^ings into one all-embracing aspiration— yearning for eternal life, taking maror 
forms, crude or eanlted,^ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that all arts and sciences vere connected, in 
their origin and ejqsression, with religious ideas. Religion explained the process and 
the reason of things and the world by the conception of the miraculous. But the medie- 
val outlook allowed scope for science by using dialectical reasoning to achieve under- 
standing and cont®iplation of nature for the purpose of siffltaining the religious belief 
that the creator is motivated by love of perfection. Medieval theological speculation 
had developed the sense of logical order which, later, took the shape of scientific 
search for causal order in the natural sphere. Even the motive for scientific exact- 
ness is said to have been derived from the religious tradition. Scriptural ethos 
comaanded pursuit of truth as a duty to God, and the whole world, being God*s creation, 
was thought to bo a worthy field of operation. The motive for truth-finding in science 
was strengthened by the fact that only by understanding nature coxild the charge of 
injustice or impotence against the creator be met. 

Religion was also the principal influence in the creation of the humaziistic 
spirit, later to be interlinked with the history of modem science. It developed 
veneration for the highest human qpalities via., social equality, altruism, brotherhood 
and peace on earth in the spiritual sense, preparing the way for the operation of these 
(Qualities in the seetilar world, after science had provided the knowledge and •the means 
of such conditions. 

But this is only one half of the truth. Historically, seoularistio science 
developed lai^ely in the post-reformation Christian tradition which may be regarded as 
the first attempt of natural philosophy to break away from theological authority and to 
rely solely on facts. The fact that science was long expressed consistently with 
Chris'fclan do^aa Is not necessarily proof of a mere difference of degree in their spirit 
and method, bet is explicable by the fact that the church being the only organized 
Institution of that age could alcme serve as the repository of all intellectual 

1. John Herman Randall, The Ifoklng of the Modem Mind, p. 55. 

2. £arl Jaipers, The C^gin and Goal of ^stoxy, p. 91. 

3. vide G# D, Xaraold, The %)iritual Crisis of the Scientific Age, p. 14. 
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1 

llf«« Tha fact that sciaiifcific deTalopmant coincided vith the transfer of interest 
frcaa spiritual to the aatijral field causing a serious rift in the religious outlook, is 
eridenoe of their antagonism* 

As for the religious roots of the humanistic spirit of science, it is also to 
he noted that the spirittial principle of eqaality and xiniTorsal brotherhood must have 
caused serious conflict within the ethical consciousness of European society, since it 
coflodlsted, for long centuries, with the phenomena of social inequality, religious 
intolerance and slavery* Scieotific humnlsm, even if connected with religious culture, 
xtndemined that culture, because *the west lives on spiritual capital 1* e*, clinging 
to Christian practice without Christian belief and piactice unsupported hy belief is a 
wasting asset* ¥ery early in its history the ideal of humanism was separated froo its 
Christian context and became hostile to It e* g«, the irellgious teaching, "Truth shall 
make you free" had to be given a this-worldly interpretation in order to make It har- 
monise with science. Thus Christianity as a major sociological root of science op- 
erated both positively as well as negatively in the developmeut of science* 

Another development parallel to the rise of science was the socio-economic 
transfoimation of the feudal into an Industrial society. The agriciilttaral feudal 
society was self-supporting and stable* The social organization being based on the 
ideology of the human organism, each class was assigned a definite status and duties 
and had to be content with its positim i* e*, the various classes of land-lords, 
clergy, ci^ftsmen and peasants felt no need of change. This static society made a 
minimum demand for science* Late in the middle ages science cieated new techniques of 
taa ehtnfl production ty which feudal institutions were adversely affected e* g*, shift 
to business Interests affected tlw did system of land tenure, transferred agricultural 

land to f jnan oial capital and replaced lii^rtance of social titles ly importai»a of 

3 

control of labo^E^ and exchange of goods. 

A new commercial developaent was the mnltlpltcation of demands for inventions 

for i^woving production of goods, and this becaae conneoted with the experimental 

1* D. Bernal, Science to History, p* 184. 

2* Arnold J* Teynbee, Civilization on Trial, p* 237. 

S* John Bflwey, Beecmstraetlon in Hdloso^y, p. 43* 
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sciences. The demand of feudal noMlity for luxuries of oils, perfumes, spices and 
fabrics created merchant enterprise in different forms of trading j arising of commercial 
towis was the feature of the latter part of the middle agoaj there was the beginning of 
new political forms of nation states. These developments were favourable to utilitarian 
science, since urban manufacture recpiired increased use of machinery, utilised new 
techniques of skill, crafts and commerce, and problems of finance and statistics could 
be solved only by science. As the merohantilistlc movement gathered strength there was 
a corresponding weakening of the feudal nobility, which relied only on old knowledge 
and methods, falling to make use of the new knowledge of science. 

The influence of exploration of the world by travel, navigation and discoveries 
required by new commerce was profound i. e., it created a spirit of adventure, both 
physical and mental, broke down traditional customs and beliefs, gave a sense of new 
worlds to be investigated, which reacted to stimulate invention by positive observation 
and active experiment. ^ese comMned with new political and social forms created new 
ideas in literature, art, phllosopi^r and science. The spirit of freedom of thought and 
action permeated modern science because of the need of craftsmen and merchants who 
demanded freedom of activity from control of feudal forms of authority.^ 

Science appeared at a stage of society when largo and settled comiunitios had 
appeared in which its mental and material tools and standards could be ussd and pro- 
served. The small self-contained communities were transformed by the industrial 
revolution into societies organized on large scale, and autonomy of comsranities gave 
place to their interdependence. Technological revolution from handicraft to machine 
techniques, the appearance of the factory system and new indast3:ies, deep-seated socio- 
economic change trm agricultural to urban society was the feature of the industrial 

4 

revolution. 

It may be that the industrial revolution arose independcoatly of scientific 
X. ibid. , p. 33. 

2. J. G. Growther, The Social Halations of Science, Intro., p. xriv. 

3. vide 7. P. Lenzoa, Civilization, p. 3» According to the contextualist theory 
society must be able to make use of the teachings of science, furnish It with new 
problems, and equip it with instruments for solving them. 

4. of., W. E. H. leeby. History of the HLse and Influence of Spirit of Bationaliam, 

II, 250, 281. 
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knowledge and its spirit had little connection with the ^irit of scientific enquir7 at 
the early stage, tut, very soon, a close relation was established between the two. 

Under the influence of conceptions of utility and progress science became wedded to the 
machine and industry to change the face of society. And this connection became an 
ever-widening connection bringing under its influaice the whole world. ^ The two arevolu- 
tions naturally proceeded together because industrialism required change in quantitative 
production and technique^ which scientific knowledge of the physical and organic world 
made possible. The industrial movement was a combination of ideas, habits and social 
institutions engaging human energies to give rise to increase of wealth and population 
and expansion of cultixre. Had it not had those wide ideological and sociological 
aspects the possibilities of modem science would have rwaainod unfulfilled* In sura, 
we can say that scientific inventions, mechanical or ideological, wore not accidental 
but appeared in response to felt needs and purposes of industrial society.^ 

Cto the other hand, there is a theory^ which cautions against the exaggeration 
of the utilitarian value of natural philosophy, since the evidence is insufficient to 
prove that science owes its development to economic and technological considerations 
alone. The truth in this theoiy is that intellectual curiosity did form a part of the 
driving force in science. And in the wider theoretical context of a philosophy of 
natuore and rational and empirical methods, even religioixs and philosophical ideas 
stirongly influ<uxoed the early scientists. 

Snlightenment—Bationaliffis 

The intellectual atraoaphem in which science developed was that of rationalism. 
Specifically, rationalisa is to be considered the first movement of modem thou^t, 
beginning early in the seventeenth centuary and ending in the latter half of the 
eighteenth. Its fall flowering occutrai in the Continwatal movement of Illumination., 
whose primary aim was to establish the dominion of intellect over all the faculties of 

1. c^*, C. E, Ayers, The Theory of Economic Progress, p. 297. 

2. ef., •John Dewey, Beconstruction in Philosophy, pp. 41-42. 

3. Edward J. Urwick, A Philosophy of Social PTogaress, p. 174. 

4. vide Charles E. Bav«a, Batus^ Baligion and Christian Theology, pp* 129-130. 

5. cf., S. fi. E., 7, 3101 Beginning fvm BeiOQin^s lovum Crganum (1620) and ending 
with ICant»s Critique of ftire Season (1781). 
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in^*s mind, and thus to correct falsa or d^rf'ective heliefs created ty amotion, 
prejudice, superstition and blind faith. 

Baticmalissi atranuously opposed the tyranny and corruption of chuich and state. 
It reacted strongly against misuse of tradition for oppressive purposes, because exagg- 
erated veneration for theoloi3^cai speculation and religious dogma forced nan to subnit 
themselves to the will of God. The ISnlightenmont prided itself on its own free-thinking 
an d toleration, protected against claims of the supeauiatural origin of religious author- 
ity, and recognised no divine sanction for any institution. Hostile criticism of dogma 
developed the habit of using reason for the destruction of religious beliefs* 

Thoiigh modem, rationalism was a specific movement of thought, anti-religious In 
its W.a 3 , in fact, rationalism has existed in all ages among a few intellectuals. Nor 
has it been necessarily opposed to religious beliefs because even in conflicts involving 
religious institutions and dogmas^ final appeal of protagonists and antagonists alike 
was to human intelligence. H«xce, Christian theology bad not considered Itself opposed 
to mtionalism. Though the theologians had denied that tinaided natural reastm could 
demonstrate God, yet they had used science or philosophy of nature in support of God *8 
existence. Modem rationalism arose from those very scholastic arguawnta, tut it 
developed in a different direction fr^i older mtionalism bflKiausa of its alliance with 
science. In this fora it no longer sou^t to discover ends, purposes and design of the 

creator in nature. Instead, using natural reason in support of religious faith, it 

3 

ended in discrediting the latt«p. 

The goal of ‘the movment of Illuaination was happiness and welfare of man on 
earth, by enllghtenaent of his mind through freedom of thou^ and investigation of 
natural laws.^ Barli<»r ratiomllsts (e. g., Mantesquieu, Toltair) not only admired 
science as a laroof of the power of the human mind to reach the truth, but also for its 
usefulness In achieving their secular social, aims. ITie sense of duty became active in 

1. e. g., Christiaan versus non>-Oh^ Catholic versus fTotestantj church versus 

state. 

2. e. g*» th 0 rigid ratlanallaa and axiomatic method of Descaarbes had great affinity 
with scholastioiam. 

3. vide infra, pp. 329-332. 

4 . of.. Crane Brintm, Kie Shs^ing of the Modem Mind, p. 118, 
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the human sphere and social elements of religion were separated from purely religious 
duties. There was confidence that knowledge of ®nattiro" as against the knowledge of 
*supemature" would free the human mind. Pt^sical science revealed nature as a machine 
and gave a sense of mastery over the aavironmont, greater interest in the world and 
confidence that its conquest was possible ly exercising active virtues. A conscious 
effort was made to popularise scientific knowledge and to espound Hewtonianism as an 
intelligible view of the whole world of nature. 

Historically speaking, the scientific method and knowledge are interlinked with 
the rationalist idea of the universe but they are not synonymous, becanse scientific 
tradition does not allow for ultimate questions or value- judgments in its operations, 
while rationalists do have a complete system of answers for such questions. Therefore, 
even though in modem times some forms of rationalism have been specifically opposed to 
science while others have claimed to be based on it, all the same, modem scientific 
reasua has developed in a way different from all the philosophical ajvements of its 
earlier days. It has combined its belief in free and independent operation of mathmaat- 
ical reasoning with elements drawn from espirical method and enpirical philosophy. The 
scientific method was first laid down by Baccaa, who separated the efficient cause of 
science from the final cause of philosophy and made experiment the soxirce of knowledge 
in his theory of induction,^ Iiodce*8 scientific spirit led him to accept the liaita— 
tlcms of fannan understanding. Els lead was continued in philosophy, to decide by 
analysis of espeirience what we can validly infer frm it. Science, too, was an 
iirrestigatlon of externally observed ixature in order to discover abstract general laws 
Incoiporatlng all facts. Therefore, science was the pioneer in the empirical approach 
to world and ezperl«nse, and this approach later spread to other fields of thought. 

Insplte of Its limitations, changes of meanings and ejaphasos, historic mt- 
ionalism, with its reMance on reason allied with actual or potential experience within 
the limits of Hmaan life, has beccaie a part of the scientific outlook. And in that 
sci«atifio fora it has had an incalculaMe effect on modem western civiliaation. 


1. vide fiovtim OrgantBB. 
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Change of Outlook 

Thera aT& certain periods of sjsm’s history t^hioh may he regarded as turning 
points in his lifoi In. as much as they Involve a change of outlook on life and accept- 
ance of new ends and ideals. Such periods are termed axial periods. Students aX9 
agreed that one such human transformiation. occured in history with the discovej^ of 
agriculture and the domestication cd* animals and was expressed in the religious ij^hol- 
ogy md falkloro of primitive man. It is argued that mankind is passing throng a 
second such transformation hrought about ty scientific and mechanical revolution and 
control of material natiire. According to one view^ the present complex social* economic 
and technological transformation is unique, more far reaching than the earlier 
transfoKEations because of the possiMlity of unlimited advance within science. How- 
ever, the truth is that in both cases new dimensions of indefinite potentiality, mental 
and physical, have opened out to man. 

In the ideological field changes occiu?, slow:^ or rapidly, duo to the mere 
passage of time. But the mental transformation of an axial period is not so much a 
change in ideological fashions as a rare mood of shift of human outlook to another 
plane of thought.^ Any new knowledge is bound to have a disturhing effect, and science 
has imposed on mankind the need for a radical adjustm^it of thoughts and actions in 
regard to both ordinary interests ttnd pursuits and ultimate questions. The •coBawux- 
sense* of the man on the street as well as the intellectual view of thinkers begin to 
be influenced by the visible and invisible results of science. In this connection it 
must be noted that the effects of science are much greater than the actual knowledge 
gained hr It at a particular time, because as it permeates culture it develops the 
(quality of rasonaaoy*^ Apart from learning the new knowledge man are emotionally 
moved by it the changed intellectual and emotional atmosphere, called the scien'MHc 
spirit of the modem age, predisposes society to receive new ideas seeming to fit into 
that a^osphere. 

1.'" '''^.,' X JL Bernal, Salwaoe ta History, p. 59. 

p p# 

3. Alfred Horth mt-ehead. Adventures of Ideas, p. 124. 

4. ef., ^1. E. S, Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 

Rationalism, Intro., p. viii. 
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The mobility of modera society is both physical and mental, becanse men giro up 
ancestral abodes and habits as well as traditional beliefs under the compulsion of 
science. The two aspects of the cultural significance of science are— it affects social 
organization, material requirements, methods of production, distribution and consump- 
tion, and this external change is easier to see? it also affects the metaphysical ideas 
of the people, and this internal change is not so easily apparent. In its material and 
tangible form science appears in various foms of new powers discovered ty it and in 
its Intellectual and intangible form it either oosaes as a general notion of the nature 
of things and possibilities of society, aims and standards detemining motives and 
hopes or in a more specialised form of philosophical theories of nature and society*^ 
The effect of scientific ideas and theoid.es is both direct and indirect. The 
latter is more lii 5 )ortant because it operates in a more unconscious and subtle but wider 
way i* e*, affecting a larger number of people. Dliectly the influence of scientific 
knowledge is felt ly a few intellectual people who have fully grasped the facts and 
ccmclusicais of science. But it is only in the course of time that such ideas become 
accepted by society as a whole, and, that too, in their simplified form. Institutions 
bectxae obsolete, and, eventually, this leads to conscious or unconscious rejection of 
beliefs by which the institutions are sustained. Social forces of conservation and 
stability do resist the novel ideas suggested by now knowle<%a but the majority of men 
are not in a pSsition to make a free choice by rational comi^irison of the old and 
the new. 

As stated before, till the rise of science in the sixteenth century the unity 
of the Siropean outlook vas rooted in the religious interpretaticn. That outlook was 
a product of the Greek world-view adapted to the medieval feudal society and Choristian 
creed. It has been described as a "closed* world-viaw, internally limited by forms of 
phllosojd^, in which fixed ends were set by the idea of a final cause. This was 
challenged by sci^iee, which opposed to it the secular outlook of an externally bomded 

1. Whitehead, clt., pp. 13. 

2. e. g., Hfflitcmian synthesis of sixteeath and seventeoith centuries was made popular 
in the eij^teenth and nineteenth centurios i. o., generally the popular mind is 
one centozy behind the advanced minds. 

3. John Dewey, Beconstructim in Fhilosophy, p. 54. 
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factual vorid, Taiylnig and indefinite in structure. Ho final cause being admittedj, 
ends were to be derived from experience of world itself. Scientific rationalism refiised 
to accept the teleological nature of the world whole and declared that man is the mker 
of his own purposes in nature. Ho eternal purpose obstructs the freedom of man to 
create these pfurposes by discovering the structure and function of the universe* The 
natural order of the world is not subordinate to some iamutable order of supezmtural 
rreality, but is the only order of knowledge and activity, kt the saxae time science 
tended to disturb the unity and harmony of this world-order by giving a discordant 
explanation of expeitlencos separately— first the physical scheme, then the biological 
and finally the psychological and social. This gave rise to development of science, 
religion, pdillosophy and ethics in different directions, in place of the tmity of the 
medieval vision. 

% changing the scale of human knowledge and power science has itjversed ^udg- 
ment of attitudes, actions and values. The rearrangement of priorities in humaa 
interests and modes of thinking is the very difficult task of a scientific society, 
which no longer accepts any idea or virtue which medieval thought ccnsldered to be good 
or ultimate, but evaluates each by the criterion of the new conception of social 
progress. 

Clearly, the progress from the spirit of the medieval age to that of the modem 

has not been vital as the development of cell from cell, but mechanical like the swing 
2 

of the pandoluBu 
Effect on Beliglon 

In the medieval synthesis natural knowledge or conception of the world was not 

an impediment to religion, since scimoe was embraced within the religloxis scheme as a 

revelation of the divine. There was no problem cf the reeoneilatlon of the duallstic 

Xi! e. g., 1. B. ^dane, Siae^us, p. 89* Increased knowledge of hygiene transformed 
resignation and inaction in epidaalcs from religious virtues to justly panishabls 
offence* Also Laoky, op. eit«, p. 81i Doubt once universally regarded as criminal, 
error or damnable, now necessary condition and probable consequence of scientific 
ffiiq^airy. Faith cnee a virtue now regarded as abnormal intellectual conation, 
subnrerslve of critical faealties. 

2, Fulton J. Sheen, Fhllosopiy of Keligloia, The lu^wt of Modern Knowledge on 
Belli^tn, p. 3. 
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outlook ou mattsr aM spirit e. g., astronoiay and theology vere on® discipline and 
religion provided cosmological theories to easplain tlie vorld. The rift in the Chriatian 
tradition began irf.th the sixteenth ecntury Benaissance and was clearly apparent by the 
eighteenth century, 

Beligion being the older ard better established institution had tiio upper hand 
in the earlier centuries* l»t in Iho eighteenth and nineteenth canturiss sciaico was on 
the offensive and forced religion to adopt either the method of defence or of counter- 
attacdc, Particular issues round which the controversios raged were merely indicative 
cxf the opposition of deeper mental attitudes* The passion for positive knoidedge 
clashed with the tendency of faith and the objective scientific approach clashed with 
the intuitive religious approach* IXie to their different approaches the facts discov- 
ered liy science either came into oppositicaa or were supposed to come into opposition 
with specific traditicsial beliefs* The church* fearing the undermining of its autho 3 >» 
ity both spiritual and intellaotual* laade no concessicst whatsoever and continued to 
formulate its beliefs on concrete facts on tiie basis of classical authorities*^ The 
ultimate outcome of every controversy on a specific issue was defeat of religion and 
al^ndonaent of an outdated intellectml position*^ 

It was the discoveries of astronca^ and pigrsics between IKK) A*h, aM 1700 A*D, 
which gave rise to the ^rat conflict (e* g*, Galileo and the Inquisitiaa etc.)* 
Scientific findings of facta and related speculations did not provide a dii*ect disproof 
of details of doctrine in every case* but were in the nature of a new analogy giving 
rise to 0(3iceptlons of new relations of asai and Deity in religion*^ ifliea the scope of 
natural law in the world of events and objects was extended religious conceptions of 
revelation, miracle, divine authority, cosmology and eschatology came to be questioned. 
Taking account c£ the sdentlfic picture of the universe religion was forced to relin- 
quish its ideas of origin of the world (a few thousand years ago), postticn of the 
earth (geocentJlcisffl), its form (flat earth), Biblical astronomy (material heavens* 
heavenly bodies as guides) etc. God was pushed to the beginnings of things by 

1, ef,, Abba Hillel Silver* BeligiGn in a Changing \kKrld, p, 49. 

2* ef., Alfred Berth Tifiiltehead, Science and the Modem Horld* p, 188. 

3. Imelgr* op* clt.* p. 318* 
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*1 

naturalistic explanations and became more and more unnecessary. As early as ld39 A.D. 
Galileo *s lavs of motion of celestial bodies reduced the need of God as the starter and 
conserrer of motion of heavenly bodies. Hewton did not allow divine intervention in 
the order of nature. Laplace declared that he did not find the hypothesis of God 
necessary in his theory of the solar system, as the natural world is governed by tmva- 
rying law. Astrophysics rejected all notions of arbitrariness and made God the law- 
giver as well as law-abiding. Apart from scientific theorios based on factual date, 
there were certain conclusions of science which were anti-reHgioua. The mechanistic- 
materialistic Newtonian science negated all religious categories of values, final 
causes, teleologies in nature. Moreover, vast increase in the knowledge of the outer 
world made it difficult to find the location of the inner subject. And with the specif- 
ic rejection of duali^, physical science seemed to disregard the central religious 
belief of human soul and its survival in another world. 

Till the nineteenth century scientific findings were still confined to the 
realm of inanimate matter, having nothing to report directly on the human soul. But 
the development of biological sciences (by Darwin, Huxley) brought science into the 
realm of the living, and science adopted its own view of life (through Spencer, 

Haeckel). Newtonian solNice (causality, order of nature) had been forced to the concli]^- 
sion of an external creator as the first caruse of design in nature, as en intellect- 
iially necessary scientific hypothesis. But the long process of species-development and 
world as a groidng organism in the eTOlutionary theory took the place of the creative 
agent. And the argoimnt that the character of the created world pointed to sui intell- 
igent and benevolent creator was supposed to be negated by the mechanical view of 
evolution. The ssvolutionaiy process proved the relation of mind and body to be purely 
physiologloal and this raised doubts about the soul and salvation. Nor could the idea 
of immortality of unlcpe individual soul be easily rscmclled with ideas of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest. 

fbm p8yolu>logical. sciences applied analysis to man's mental states, idierein 

1. of., Julian EEndey, Msm In the Modem World, p. 131. 

2. of., Wllliaa Bal|^ Inge, Assessmejxts and Anticipations, p. 211. 
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his iatarosts and valuas are coatainad. the discoveries aboirf; hirain, heredity# 
instincts left oat all refaroace to superhiimaa factors or eatises, attending only to 
human or subjective side of i^ligious asQjerience. Psychological approaches seemed to 
aiTivo at the position that this pheacatKKioa of humm life has no foundation in reason# 
is, in fact# an irrational developsaent* the behavioural approach minim sad con- 
sciousness by insisting on mental detenaiaiffin by physiological factors, the psycho- 
analytical approach seemed to contradict the emotional and intellectual attitudes cxf 
religion, >Jhan studied from the staadpoint of lav/s of maturity of mind# the emphasis 
on subconscious physiological and psychiatric states pointed to abnormal or patholo^cal 
condition. Religion was eaqilained to be a symptom of delusional process of projection 
under strong emotional need.^ 

Science also made a critical and objective s1ai<^ of origin and growth of 
religious beliefs and theories isolating to ends or destiny of things i. e., eonvletians 
about ultimate facts. Sociological# anthropological and historical methods were used 
to investigate religion with reference to cultural# geographical# political, economic 
and social features. All sRich studies were strongly influenced by notions of evolution 
and survival of the fittest. Bistinoticai of higher and lower stages# by tracing 
developmont from primitive rites and beliefs in the science of comparitive religions, 
reihiced religion to a ^museum of dead cults,* •primitive curiosity," a mere continuation 
of savage ignorance# superstition, fears and folirways. At best# a mere instrument of 
social development at very early stages of mankind. Generally# a devaluation of 
religious experience# beliefs and institutions was bcrand to result from this type of 
scientific treatment, d^eoifically# the critical and detached approach of anthr*opology 
and sociology shook the belief in the uniqueness of the Christian religion# since 
similarities of spirit. Ideals, rituals were discovered between it and other primitive 
cultures. Moreover, the evolutionary principle pointed to the relativity of tli® 
truths of Christian revelation to certain stages of human development. 

the real cause of the intellectual conflict of science and religion ley to the 
uncertainty about the spheres of the known and the imknown# and the progressive 
of,, Baymcaid B. Cattell# Psychology and the Religious Quest, pp. 31, 40. 
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encroachjMnt of scientific investigation and factual explanation upon the latter. The 
religious notion of man's importance^ specially with z*eference to his spiritual nature^ 
was adversely affected hy this process* 

Copernicus abolished primacy of man's planet in the tmi verse# Darwin the primacy of 
man \rf.thin his planet, materialistic psychology the pilmacy of mind in mm. Geology 
^d astronoi^y contrilute to biology and psychology, generally, the disparagement of 
importance of life.^ 

But among all the com^epts of religious thought the one most seidously affected was the 
concept of God, Findings of natural sciences appeared to destroy the force of the 
cosmological argument for God's existence, while Darwinian evolution destroyed the 
validity of the argument from designj the psychological findings showed the inspiration 
behind the ontological argument to emanate from the lowest rather than the highest urge 
of human nature. The notion of an anthropomorphic God was much shaken (because of 
inccanpatlbility between idea of a universe governed by a spiritual being conceived in 
human form and scientific knowledge of extension and duration of the universe), and 
even religious t h in kin g tended to incline towards depersonalised and {diilosopbical 
conceptions of God, A corollary of this change in the conception of the nature of God 
was the shift of the spheze of God's functioning to higher levels. Divine operations 
tended to contract from nature or every day human life to more remote, specifically 
spiritixal sphere. But laws of psychology seemed to point to the retreat of religion 
and God even from such spheres. 

From beii^ the dominating force in the intellectual realm, treating science as 
its aux iliary, religion was reduced to an apologetic confusion before an autoncmiaus and 

3 

dominating science* From being an all-pervasive social influence it has been reduced 
to being a special domain of life, and even there it is left to the larivate choice of 
the individual. Arts and sciences could not remain permanently under religion's 
domination and guidance? the spheres of faith, morals, arts and philosophy had to be 
separated trom. science and redefined, because they do not admit the same proof or 

1. C. E. M, load, Batura to Religion, p. 123. 

2. of., Barbara Woottaa, Testamaat for Social Science, p, 116* Agnosticism would call 
God "unknown, first principle," Even theologians call God "shapeless vapour or 
undifferentiated ooae." 

3. Abbe ffilllel Silver, aoligion in a Changing World, p. 12, 
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certainty as scientific demonstration* This initial separation enabled natural science 
to focus attention on the tangible world for material prc^ansss while religion was 
enabled to rid itself of the handicap of the dead body of antiquated scientific notions, 
which vitiated its ethico-spiritoal influence in the modem age.^ 

Though the historical struggle reduced religion*s influence on the rest of life, 
it continued to make a special claim on the moral life of indivi^aal and society* Its 
historical development had established a hamionious coaaoctioii of its concepts with 
high moral ideals* But there could be a difference of view about the relative signif- 
icance of morality* For instance, medieval theology placed greater emphasis on dogpaa 
and less on morals} the sci«citific outlook values a religious system of belief solely 
because of its influence upon acts and relations of mardd-nd. It was found possible to 
stress the moral bearings of Christianity, to bring into prominence germinal ideas of 
early Christian ethics, previously in the background, and to make them consistent with 
the spirit of the scientific age. Though science seemed to provide a reason for good 
eondact independent of the ultimate end of religion, yet the latter has bson changed by 
the fonaer into a new form, whose most pircaninMit feature is the moral duty of making 
the world better* Thus, religion has become related to laan’s actual condition in this 
world as well as to his possible ctaidition in the next, is judged by conduct not by 
beliefs and its function is thought to be to teach men how to live as m«Kbsrs of swcLetjc 
Modem religion is, therefore, not only in the world but is also conditioned 
by it. The emtre of attantion has shifted from the theological and cosmic pmbLoaB 
to human and social, because, whereas in the ancient and medieval ages the chief 
adjuslaaent of mligion had to be to nature which was beyond the coaiseehensicai or 
control of knowledge,^ now the application of modem knowledge for » 3 cial progreco end 
resulting social canfliets create the need for adjusting religion to social changes.^ 

The fact is that welfare of scientific society depends on hcuaian factors more than 
on nature, and t«ar reentars human life due to inadequate control of social and 
p^iralogical environment • • * the scientific prophet is that future religious 
impulse will beocme more connected with social organization*^ 


1, F. MaHeivIywr, The History of Social Development, p. 42* 

2, of*, Bertrand Dora Bussell, Kie Frospeots of Industrial Civilization pp. 46-47* 
3* of*, John Merman Bandall, The Making of the Modem Mind, p* 62S. 

4* Julian Huxley, Man in the Modem World, p. 135* 
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There are not wanting thinkers who go a step ftother in limiting the field of 
religion. Hoting the historic trend towards reduction of number of thoughts and deeds 
displayed tmder religious form, they question even the belief that religion is essential 
to right conduct and right relations in the world. ^ They would banish religion oTsm 
from the sphere of individual and social morality. 

Natural Religion 

The rationalistic apotheosis of reason and its equation with nature, provision 
of scientific tests for reasanableness of belief and practice gave rise, in the first 
stage, to the coneeptlaQ of natuj*al religion— a religicn free from transcendental 
elements, the antithesis of traditional supernatural religion which was based on 
revelation. 

Belief in God was common among both scientists and philosophers in the early 
days of science, made possible by adoption of Cartesian dualism. As late as the end of 
the eighteenth century \jilllam Baley thought it reasonable to use the classical similie 
of the watch-maker and the watch to prove that nature opeisates according to God’s will* 
Neither scientists nor philosophers saw any inc<Hisistenoy between the materialistic- 
mechanistlo view and idea of divine purpose, design in nature or human responsibility. 
Kxe visible world of nature was the book in which God revealed his power, wisdom and 
goodness. God was the final, cause of natural lav which was the efficient cause, and 
the cause of reason through which altme knowledge of these laws was possible. For the 
men of Hew Learning the certitude and truth of science depended on knowledge of God 
and on that alone* 

The implications of scientific knowledge and rationalism in the a^ligious field 
were wozked cut in the Beiatio movement in ^gland* The delstlo thesis rested upon 
belief in the absolute ri^t of individual thought to investigate religious trutiia and 
confidence in the cfflffpetonee of un®ipported reason to attain indubitable certainty in 
that field* The inq^iiry into isnurces and sanctions of religious faith was not ooca- 
sioned tgr need to give a iM>re adequate intexpretation of religious experience, but by 
3U vide J’ames Cotter Morlson, The Service of Ifen, p, 12, 

2* vide S* R. S«, 17, 533t fvoa 1688 A.!)* till the mxd of eighteenth century* 
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th» pur®!/ intelldctual motive of removing contradictions within contemporary knowledge. 
Growth in knowledge of nature and of religious phenom«ia in other parts of the world 
made readjustment of current views of world, society and God imperative, with a view to 
achieving a unified philosophy, substaming the whole of hianan experience tinder it. 

This non-ieligious motivation of deistic thought is evidenced hy its reliance solely on 
rational inference and rejection of intuition or the experiential aspect of spintuaL- 
ity. Its attempt was to iremove the opposition between secular and natural, on the one 
hand, and the sacred and supernatural, on the other, 

2 

The deistic debate passed through certain stages beginning with Locke's atten^it 

to establish the reasonableness of Christianity. He raised all the issues which were 

debated for nearly a century. The first major issue was: what is the nature and source 

of txuth revealed in the act of faith? Deists allowed no externally communicated 

knowledge resting on divine authorityj knowledge of God or truth was possible, but it 

must be truth of reason. Hot only is Christian belief not opposed to reason, but there 

is nothing in it which is beyond the reach of reason^ i. e., natural reason was found 

competent to declare the truth of what is revealed in the scriptures,® because it laid 

down the standards where'by t«ie religion could be distinguished from superstition.® 

The second major issue was: how does God reveal Htnself? Deists allowed a 

general revelation throu^ nature and moral order and the life of man, but rejected the 

Special revelation of God throu^ the "saving fact" of the historic Mrfch of the Son of 

God, Since the claim of mysteiy of religious truth and its supeamatural origin was 

founded on prophesies and miracles in the Bible they tried to dmolish these grounds of 

Christianity. Critical analysis of such "external evidwices" brought them to Ihie 

7 

ecnelnsion that they were not authentic or credibLe, Principles of historical 
X. cf . , ibid. 

2. Im 1695 &.D.} though he himself was not a deist he provided the chief inspiration 
of the movaaent. 

3* e» g.f need to separate the essential from the non-essential elements of faith, to 
ee^haslse its mor^ element rather than the credal, to regard miracles and 
prophesies as merely external evidence of scrlpttiral truths. 

4. vide Toland, Christianity not l^jrsterious, 1696 A.D. 

3. vide Collins, Discourse of l^e Thinking, 1713 A.D. 

6. vide M. Tindal, Christianity as dd as Creation, 1730 A.D. 

7. vide A. Collins, Discourses on Grounds and Seasons of Christian Bsligion, 1724 A,D.; 
also Woolstone, Dlsccnrse on the Miracles Our Lord, 1727-1729 A.D. 
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criticism widened the gap between natwal and traditional religion. Thus deism began 
bgr defending Christianity as a true form of natural religion and garadually became the 
champion of natural as against revealed religion, 

Ii03rd Herbert of Cherbuiy, the originator of the deistie movement, investigated 

the natural instinct of man in its Intellectual aspect, by supposedly examining human 

1 

experience in history. Five a priori principles or axioms of natural reason, commu- 
nicated liy God to man, were discovered ty him: that God exists, that it is iMn*s duty 
to worship Him, that promotion of better living or viotuous conduct is the true goal of 
worship, that laan has the duty to repent his sins, that in the naxt world man will b© 
dealt with i, rewarded or punished, in accordance with his life in this world} and 

those fosmod the principal articles of doistic faith. 

Tho destructive treatment of the Deity of Christian revelation was, thus, 
accompanied ly attempt at the construction of rational Uhristiaoity, in irfaich moral 
teachings of Christ were given great prominesMie* Season was thought to be self- 
sufficient in establishing belief as well as in enforcing moral lavs* The argument was 
that conduct which earned happiness for man after death was identical with the conduct 
which gave him happiness in his present life. In seeking to avoid the ertros&e implica- 
tion of scepticism in rationalism the deists were forced to limit religion’s function 

4 

to pimotion of morality by giving It the support of divine authority. 

HtsiaaxiisEi 

Closely interlinked with the rise of science and rationalism was the philosophy 
of humanism. The transitiem trem medieval to modem thought had its historical root in 
the group of scholars in the age of Bsnaissance calling thwaselves humanists. That 
sixteenth century humanism was primarily literary, aiming to emancipate thought and 
ethicatlon £rm the narrow scholasticism of medieval church by appealing to classical 
literature of Greece and Borne. Thotigh not productive of any change in social and 
economic life it did have intellectual repercussions. The centre of attmtion was 

1. Be Teritate. 

2. vide T. Morgan, Kie ISoral fhilosophar, 1738 A.D. 

3. vide Chubb, The True Gospel of Jesus Christ, 1738 A.D. 

4. vide Shaftsbory, The Moralists, 1709 A.D, 



shifted to aeculer type of thxaking iDy the revival of the classical iiite3:«st in things 
of th© world, it reduced eveary this::^ to hiajan dimensions and srejected all superhuman or 
supernatural ends* Though not directly connected with science at its inception 
humanisa did serve it hy rediscovering the works of Greek scientists. However, it was 
not till the seventeenth century that the conviction that only observation of nature 
could yield that body of knowledge which coxiLd save man from the ills of empirical life, 
became i%rt of humanistic thinking* 

The fomB of humanism which provides the living philosophy and values of the 
scientific age arose in the eighteenth century as an intellectually inspiring ideal, in 
close relation to positivism and rationalism. Coate considered interpretation of human 
experience and betterment of human life to be the primary concern of philosoply and 
asserted the adequacy of human knowledge for this end; art, science and literature inist 
have reference only to what is tiseful for human purposes* 

Broadly speaking, there are two alternative choices open in regard to the end 
of life on earth viz*, worship and service of God or veneration and service of man* 
Humanism started from the preiais© that the end of man must be man and nothing else* It 
had to make a further choice between service of a select group, glorification of a 
particular type of social organization or betterment of life for all. "Bumanism is a 
system of thought or action which is concerned with merely human interests (as disting- 
uished from the divine) or with those of the human race in general.*® It concentrates 
on the solution of man's conflicts, doubts and needs, using (sily the tan^hle things 
man encounters in the course of his experience as means to the attainment of the good 
life and happiness. Man as a creature of the earth Is to be treated as a naturalistic 
personality 1* e*, a complex of isind and body* HLs significance and position in the 
universe is to be deduced with the help of physical, biological, social sciences* ind 
he is to be helped to achieve his essential nature of goodness by provislcst of fa- 
vourable earthly conditions 1* e*, the end Is human welfare In the natural, spatio- 
twiporal world by earthly potentialities, 

i* ef*, tiohn Berman Esndall, '^e Making of the Modem Mind, p* 212. 

2. CbOTord Dictionary* 
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Specifically, the goal of the eighteenth cwituiy huaanistic thought and activ- 
ity, vas the creation of a community of all human beings aspiilng towards a common end 
viz*, socio-economic regeneration. The Idea of humanity is not a mere abstraction but 
a most real entity. The ideal was the social individual, not the unityie individual of 
religion. And humanism derived its values from the hedonistic principle of enjoyment 
and social good, rather than from the idea of salvation in some ideal world or infinite 
and eternal life. 

Perhaps, more ev«i than faith in man, faith in reason, in its universal connota- 

ticm, is what inspired Coaatian humanism. Though rationalistic free-thought of the 

eighte«ith century had no logical connection with the practical acceptance of this 

world only, yet it did ccme to this conclusion. Since the critical approach was able to 

destroy the religious meaning cf moral obligation and its religious sanction of divine 

will, it was, somewhat illogically, thought to support the secular sense of moral duty. 

Herein it found a strong ally in the humanist ideal of betterment of mankind. Thus 

humanistic rationalim was led to use methods of science in the treatment of all prob- 

l«ms, material and social. Comte announced that his system of life and thought was to 

be based on the sure, certain, precise results of scientific methods. Qjr such positive 

knowledge all sciences were to be humanised i. e., linked with the ideal of humanity.^ 

Hbdem humanism also established a relation with religious cultture. Comte's 

sociology req^red mabodiment of spiritual principles in certain institutions as the 

fundamental condition of a stable social order. The Religion of Bimanity Mist be the 

regulator of individual and coHeetive life in order to achieve full harmony with man's 

intelleotoal growth. Humanism offered itself as an infinitely superior alternative to 

religion by negating doelisms of bo^y and soul, teo^oral and eternal worlds, religious 

and worldly interests in theological religion, by criticising the sigiomaturalism and 

metiqjhysics of traditional thcjology and by rejecting the magical and miiraculous content 

of religious discipline. Humaniigr cannot be made the unifying object of religious 

1, ef., Francis Bacon, Hbvom Qrganum, 3c. I, aphorism 1: Kow the true lawful goal of 
sclMiees is none other than thlsi that htraan life be endowed with new discoveries 
and powers. 
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devotion nnloaa belief in tb.® Deity ia destroyed,^ When nattiral lava are known there 
is no need to refer events to the agency of son® mysterious, supernatural will, JPos- 
itiva religion is ncra compatiHLe with tha doaonstratod truths of natural science than 
all other religions of human history. ¥ith the extension of science over who3.e of life 
and world, the humanist religion will also expand to cover all moral actions and 
relationships of mankind. 


Agnosticism — Secularism 

Pour attitudes are possible in regard to ultimate roalityj it exists and can be 
partly known; it does not exist as proved metaphysical arguments; it exists bat can- 
not be known; it cannot be known whether it exists or not. Properly, only the last two 
attitudes may be designated as "a^osticlsm." The agnostic way of thinkijog is as old 
as philosophy itself but it was only in the nineteenth oenttiiy that this distinctive 
name was applied to it tgr Huxley* 

When I reached intellectual majority and began to ask myself whether I w^ an 
atheist, a theist, or a pantheist, a materialist or an idealist, a Christian or a 
free thinker • . • the <Kie thing in which most of these good people were agireed wa^ 
the one thing in which I differed frm thwn. They were quite sure they had 
attained a certain "gnosis"— had more or less successfully solved the problem of 
existence, while I was sure I had not, and had a pretty strong conviction that the 
problem was insoluble ... so I took thought and invented what I conceived to be 
the appropriate title of "agnostid* ... as suggestively antithetic to the 
"gnostic" of churoh history who professed to know so much about the very thing of 
which I was Ignorant.^ 

Onlik# the confidence of earlier ratiomlisn in reason, agnosticism was a movement of 
3 

thought admitting that the sec^ of intelligence is limited. And, that while theology 
miMt be pat cut side these llmitg the subject matter of science is fully within the 
limits. It also pointed to a lypothetlcal first cause of things, unknown and unknowshLe. 

SeculariBm was also a product of early nineteenth century thought,'* having 
affiliation with nca>»theistic trends of the previous centtcry. The explicit aim of 
this ffiov«ient was to evolve a philosophy of thcfught and action without any reference to 
God or another world, to serve as an adequate alternative to the religious philosophy 

1. vi^ douses Cotter Moriscsa, Searvice of Man, p. IDl; Service of God to be r^laced ty 
service of aea i. e., theolatory ly anthropolatory. 

2. Collective Essays, V, 239-240. 

3. Bcimlarlsed by Lesli Stephen through his Agnostic's Apology. 

4 . liMbders of this movement were &>lyoake and Bradlau#. 
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of life and conduct. It was ccmfident that ethics could be worked out on purely 
scientific lines of iaath«®iatics, physics and chemistry i, e*, principles of conduct and 
huinan tfelfaro musrt arelate only to tanf^KLe and known conditions and things in order to 
be of any rsJjiio* The end of man’s life is to improve human life “by using material 
means only. Such an «id was more immediate, certain and sufficient than any mysterious, 
otiiejvworldly end provided hy religion, therefore, wortl^ of man’s moral effort. 

It was natural that the agnostic and secixlar thinking should find support in 
each other. Both movements had their source in the practical attitude of mankind, 
which keeps it al»orbed in concrete interests and activities of life. As philosophies, 
both aim at providing the logic for limitation of life and thought to the tangible, 
hence, primarily laaterlal aspects of life. 

Clearly, both the Agnostic and Secularistic movements were inspired by doubt. 
Doubt has played an ii^ortant part in modem philosophy as a means of knowledge and was 
not always opposed to religion. But the deistic, humanistic, agnostic and secularistic 
movements paved the way for denial of the reality postulated ty religion, Bor was this 
only a non-absolutistic sceptic! aa in the sense of opposition to the prevailing or 
conventional conception of the Deity in order to establish some other more consistent 
conception. The cmaulative result of all modem trends was to give rise to an authentle 
scepticism i, e., an absolute, unconditional, deliberate and avowed rejection of the 
idea and reality of God frcM the vholB of mental and practical life, 

Iho deistic movement was an unstable cca^romise between scientific determinism 
and theism, inspired by ilxe desire to avoid materialiOTi and scepticim. It failed to 
establish an independent system of natural religion either frcmi the theological or the 
rational staow^lnt and ended in that very position it was seeking to avoid. It loft 
behind certain legacies viz,, prixiciples of appeal to human reasm, of historical 
critlciaa, of application of sdeabific-rationaHstic method to both secular and 
sacred spheres^ which, in the long run, undermined belief in traditional, revealed 
ocooeptioaB of the Deity,® The question was raised* Is beUef in natural or rational 

1, e, g,9 Oartesis* doutt raded in positive conclusions about the reality of the 
religious object, 

2, K, R, S,, 17, 538, 
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rsligion necessary, after all? Neither did the deistic adiaisston of after-life, 
advanced for moral reasons, prove satisfactory to leasoa. Furthermore, the deistic 

1 

attempt to stand without the support of spiritual inttiition i. e*, witness of saints 
and theological authority i. e., metaphysical pzlneiples, meant that it was cutting it- 
self off from the experiential source of spiritual truth. This fundamental religious 
element being given up, deism could not remain distinct from the secularistic mov«aent 
of social or cultural activity. 

Agnostic and secularistic systwns, though intending to adopt a position of 
suspension of judgment on ultimate reality, in principle, moved towards the conclusion 
of the non-existence of God and rejection of religious experience. Agnostics insisted 
on positive proof of the object of religion, relativity of human knowledge and limita- 
tion of intellect; and were bound to cme to the conclusion that man knows nothing and 
can know nothing about the Infinite and Absolute of religion or metaphysics. At best, 
ve know the “that" and not the “what" of God and to attempt to think of the unknowable 
is blasphet^. Materialism was another line of argument adopted by agnostics as the 
interpretation of ultimate reality and as a i^thodology* The secularists also held 
that matter is the self-existent, eternal, uncaused ultimate reality. Notions of 
matter and motica were opposed, as counter-absolutes, to the immaterial and transcen- 
dent being of religion.® The materialistic and mechanical theory was allied to eaptr^ 
icisa, which contributed not a little towards the same conclusion, ly minimisation of 
a priori reason in philosophical thought. And agnostics and secularists insisted on 
interests to the empirical world. Science had refused to accept unqueat- 
loningly any truth or reality received at second-hand as in revelation or traaiticn. 

It also proceeded on the conviction that there was no other knowledge posaiblo apart 
from the model in physical sciwEioe. This positivistic apotheosis of the scientific 
method and attest to construct the whole sphere of life and thought on scientific 
principles, was bound to end in admissim of the insolubility of the problem of ulldmate 
reall'^, and specially the rejection of the theistic conception in regard to it. 

1 vide fBipra., pp« 324-385, 

a! e. g., aolbach*s Sretm of Mature, 1859 A.D., substituted matter and motion for 
God, was called "The Atheists Text— Book." 
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Scepticisoffl in religion became a strong foraatire Intellectual force in the 
nineteenth century because it ms restated in terms of humaniaa and took account of 
ism^or trends i. e., grovth of science and rationalism. It was no longer negatiro as it 
had been in the classical period, but a constructive ccaap<ment of science and humanism. 
Several ssrstimis of thought regard atheism as a liberating doctrine for speculation, 
enquiry and management of practical affairs. To many rational minded people such a 
value as human welfare or ccamnon good appears to be an adequate substitute for religicais 
objects or ends. The deists had first criticised the "veraicular attitude" or the 
degradation of man in religion, and humanism reestablished man's value in a scientific 
and secular setting. Its hostility to religious authority and dogma and, even more, 
its curiosity about this world, its absorption in this-worldly interests contributed 
towards disbelief in religious truth. 

Attitudes 

As has bean seen above, the early centuries of the scientific revolution in 
Surope were characterised by a conflict between religion and science, more radical than 
in any other period of history. Sarlier ages had also contained sceptics i. e«, men 
lacking In piety and devotion, but this attitude was either duo to intellectual and 
social difficulties or twjperamental causes, and limited to a few thinkers in society. 
Mbdezn scepticism takes the form of large-scale rejection of the traditional religion. 
Irreligion is the normal attitude and doubt is not cozifined but a ferment of the whole 
population*^ Tiie "oonBumsense” of the common man instinctively believes that the 
whole truth about the whole world is known or can be known by science, and his indlff- 
e3rmce and contempt for religious truth is due to this belief.^ 

Three attitudes are broadly discernible in regard to religion* Some people 
hold to the "verbal" truth of religious dogma and syths, some others take an evolu- 
tionaiy view of religion, and still others break away ccaapletaly from religious faith 
because thay either consider it impossible to arrive at aziy rational conclusion about 
the fhndamen'tels of religion or are tmable to haraonise their religious and scientific 


1. Sari Jaspers, The Origin and Goal of Mstory, p. 130* 

2. C. S* M* Soak, ^ Beoovexy of Belief, p* 39* 
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b«li«fs. Th®s» attitudes may be termed the believing, the discriminating and the 

1 . 

incredulous, respectively. 

The average man is non-intellectual i. e., ignorant about the essence of both 
religion and science. He never discovers any logical incompatibility between tradi- 
tional beliefs and scientific knowledge and accepts both blindly. Ba.s attitude to 
traditional religion is one of superstitious faith. The intellectuals, on the other 
hand, have been subjected to nearly two centuries of questioning in regard to religious 
beliefs and find it difficult to achieve faith. This section of society is comprised 
of scientists, artists, writers and practical minded people, who either reject religion 
outright or relegate it to the background and direct their practical energies to activ- 
ities of the scientific age, political, economic, social, scientific or artistic, and 
their intellectual energies to the achievwnent of a noiwreligious philosophy of life. 
Since religion is unable to justify itself by scientific standards of evidence, an 
aggressively scientific approach not only leads to loss of religious faith in the think- 
er, but also to attaiipts to destroy religious faith in others. 

The middle section, also composed of intellectuals, stands midway between belief 
and disbelief. Its believing spirit consists in willingness to believe, but its scep- 
tical spirit stems froa incapacity to believe in the present forms of religion due to 
deep and insistent doubts. &ieh doubt is an expression of piety, a kind of loyalty to 
claims of the spirit.^ Such thinkers are aware that in every period of history men have 
bean faced with the necessity of making their inherited religious beliefs consistent 
with coatoag>oraiy scientific knowledge in order to reach more satisfactoJfy intellectual 
positions. But their confusicai arises because they cannot decide what Is to be the role 
of religion in the new world and society. They do not know what to change in religion 
a nd how much to change and on what bsisis to change. The danger is that instead of 
Testat«i«nt' of religious truth in a more satisfactory way, they may mistake iatellecttial 
or scientific interp:p«tations for religious*^ 

1. E. 1, E., I, 6S3. 

2. Eadhakrishoan, in Idealist ?lev of life, p. 42. 

3. Abbe HiUel £a.lv«r, Beligion in a Changing ^orld, p. 16. 
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Tha Idaa of ingress 

In th« most general sense, citange in outlook on .lifo fron the reliwiotts concep- 
tion of a perfected condition after death to the ratiouvilist idea of natural perfection 
here and now is brought out in. one basic modem doctr'ine. The doctrine of progress has 
been the dynamic motive power beliind social progress in 'Europe since the eighteenth 
century. fh« aevmtomtk emitiixy advanced the abstract intellectual gonoralisation of 
the idea of indefinite extension of knowledge, the eighteenth century provided the 
instruments as well as the Idea of human capacity to acideve progress. These theoret- 
ical and practical factors coui'lfLnad to change the face of society. Further developmimt 
in the conception and method of social progress oecured in the nineteenth century, with 
utilisation of more detailed and seieirtific efforts by leaders of state and society, 
liJhile use of machinery and technology proved the possibility of abundance and advance- 
ment, the knowledge of other cultures arising from the overseas expensicsi of European 
nations strengthened the humanistic idea. Thus, the idea of progress was a dangerous 
and revolutionary speculation in the days of Eoger Bacon, confidmtly stated three 
hundred years later by Francis Bacon, but progressive changes in science and manirfacture 
made it a lasting truth— a platitude in the nineteenth century,^ 

ifental acceptance and moral approval of the idea by the popular mind occured 
gradually as it was given concrete and external expression in social lifo. In the 
nineteenth century there were good socio-ecoiiomic reasons viz., growth in knowledge, 
wealth, power, political and econ<M3iic systems, to foster belief in unilinear progress. 
The concrete movement of progress was given conceptual support of new ideas and ideals 
of humanitarian and welfare type, to provide the purpose and aotivatioa of the doctrine 
for the masses. 

Three elmaents constitute the idea of progress* the conception of an ideal goal 
of human life; the establishment of causal connection between the conceived goal and 
<ngpixleal life cf man; lastly, the convicti<sa that man is approximating that goal 
throQ^ the course of history. 

1, 1. D. Bernal, Seiwe'e p. 3. 
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Th® destinatioa of th® human spocios as a whole is towards continuous progress. 

Me acccanplish It ty fixing otir oyes on the goal, which, though a pur® ideal, is of 
th® highest value in practice, for it gives direction to our efforts, conformahle 
to the intention of providence.* 

Qae of the most faiixous definitions of progress was given in the eighteenth century hy 
Condoreet in his Scetch of the Intellectual Progress of Mankinds the goal of human life 
is the unity of mai&ind, the equality of men in happiness and improvements of the 
capaW-lity of man individually and of society as a whole indefinitely, for nature has 
set no limits to human hopes in this regard. This idea of progress contained certain 
assumptions viz., belief in the perfectibility of man who holds the key of destiny in 
his oun hands, belief that there is no limit to human welfare if only man overcomes 
past errors ly rational cultivaticm of nature, belief that progress must inevitably 
result by accumulation of knowledge.^ 

Ancient civil! zaticms had progressed by the discovery of new knowledge and the 
develojXBent of arts and crafts, attaining high degree of perfection in these fields, 
bat the idea of progress and the method to bring it about is a distinctive development 
of the modem age. The notion that man develops from the lower to the higher stage is 
the opposite of the ancient notion of man's decline from an original state of perfec- 
tion. Study of history had showed the Greek philosophers that man had evolved frcaa a 
primitive condition to the civilized condition by growth of knowledge, but this conclu- 
sioo. was counteracted by wide-spread popular belief in the degeneration of the race. 

The purpose of knowledge was to eaaliLo the philosopher to transcend the present life 
and to enter into the world of reality by achieving philosophic wisdom, rather thaa to 
help human society to achieve progress on earth. 

The medieval outlook being primarily religious, did not conceive the idea of 
improvwBont of society in this world by a pmceas of increase of knowledge in time. 

Its attaation was fixed on the happiness of a small, spiritually developed part of 
mankind in another world viz. , the saved, through the divinely ordained event of the 
birth of Christ in history,® The Christian conception of progress was internal, though 

1. £ant*8 eritiei» of BUirder (looted by F. Marvin in The living Past, p. 216. 

2. J^ohn Herman Randall, The Mal^g of the Modem Hind, p. 381, 

3. J, B* Boxy, 1%e Idea of Progress* p. 21, 
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having so®« cjuter reference to social life also,^ The medieval religious outlook, like 

the ancient philosophic, held that man is not strong enough to attain perfection at the 

eaJTthly level hy his ovn effort, but that freedom from the imperfections of earthly 

life can be achieved by leaching a high spiritual level. Thus the modem theory of 

2 

progress was novel, almost heretical, from the standpoint of orthodox tradition* 

Till the Benaissance and Befoimation the ancient ideal of stability of the 
existing order prevailed in Europe, since change from a state c£ perfection was bound 
to bo retrogressive. But the one tmanimous assumption of all modem philosophies of 
progress is that change is a desirable thing. The world is aeitiior static nor complete 
hut growing through passage of time and events of history. Though originally (e. g., 
by Descartes) it was held that knowledge of the natural world would be completsd in a 
not very long period of tine, by the eightowith century the widlessaess of scientific 
knowledge was accepted. This not only caused the world and society to change, but to 
change ctaistantly, because application of now kno^edge to society is primarily a 
transforming and not a conserving influ«nce. Social instability resulted from this 
institutionalisation of scientific rationalism during eighteenth and nineteenth een- 
turies, when imutlllsed ideas and teehniq|ues of maty centuries were applied to economic 
activities. The constant growth of society was not comprehended in any new synthesis 
or stable social order. The very rapid rate of growth of science and its applications 
caused the spirit of change in thought and action to pervade society, even when its 
basis in individual or social need was lacking. Since fuller realization of human 
ideals depends on change, change or newness itself became an iroeaistable value^ in 
every field* IMlosophieal forms of evolutioniaa embodied the idea of change by dis- 
counting the changeless and permanent reality in favour of cosmic azsi human 
•becoming."^ 

Another baid.c assusqption of the doctrine of social progress is that all human 

iV "^de Moholas of Gusa <^ted by F. S. Marvin in Progress and History, p. IDs “To 
be able to understand mors atnd more without end is the type of ^iritual wisdom- 
let a man desire to understand better what he does understand and to love more what 
he does love and the vdtole world will not satisfy- him.” 

2. of., W. Macnelle D1 jk», The Human dituation, p. 186, 

3. of., Bcbert Jodrevs Millikan, Scimaoe and the New Civilization, p» 72. 

4. ef., A. H. Benn, ELstoiy of English Bationaliam, I?, 13. 
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problems ax® liltiiiately solvabla, if only reason is allowed to eoisntsract emotion and 
pre^udic® in the interest of objective scientific investigation.^ Behind the idea of 
progress lay the *sci«atific spirits* to Bacon's conviction that knowledge is power was 
added Bescartes' conviction of supremacy of reascnj invariabl® constaney of natural law 
and final certainty in knowledge through the analytical scientific motaod, and thus all 
practical ami theoretical bases of the modem "scientific outlook* were laid, rhoories 
of science were woven into a scheme of philosophy to produce the Comtian and opeccaxian 
conceptions of social progmss. *A11 modem utopias point to the possibility of 
utilizing science and its products, to make the world perfect, instead of using ancient 
conceptions of justice or medieval religious conceptions of grace and redemption to 
make the world perfect.*^ 

Medieval thought considered the aspiration to over much knowledge for its own 
sake as sinful pride in man, *Scientia inflat.* i>ractical and useful knowledge was 
opposed and subordinated to the spiritual and philosophical, as medieval tradition was 
ecmmitted to the contemplative ideal. But Bacon rejected the view that reason's task 
is merely to support truths of faith or to reconcile (|aalitativa world^asperianc© 
through its rational categories. In fact. Its task is to discover and not to deifr* 
onstrate truth, ind natural knowledge discovers not the universal s and eternals of 
speculation and theology, but changing sP*oific and concrete phenomena. So long as 
science and speculative philosophy used Identical methods via., deductive, to roach the 
truth, there was no clash between them, but when science shifted its approach to the 
inductive, not only were the findings of science bound to differ from those of scholas- 
ticism, tut even its uses. It was applied to utilitarian endss "Showledge is to be 
valued according to its usefulnesB." Instead of pursuing knowledge of revelation and 
speculation, difficult to acquire, available to a ffinall number of men only and cf no 
use in the practical conduct of life, man should engage in the pursuit of the more 
easily actjiired scientific knowledge, which gives him power to understand and to 

1. of., J, B, Bury, fee Idea of Progress, Intro., p. si, 

2. Lewis Momford, Technics and Civilization, p. 58* 

3. Baxter, Ghristim Birectoiy, 1S25 A.D,, Yol. I, p, 13, cpioted ay Harold Laski in 
faith, Bsaseu and Civilization, p. d4. 
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Manipulate natural forces for the satisfaction of his needs. 

The doctrine of progress carries the assumption that mankind knows the direc-. 

ticn in which it is aoTing and also the ends to which that movement will carry it. 

Boger Bacon hoped to use sci«ic« and the machine for some of the wonderful works of art 

and nature in which there is nothing of magic* 

instruments may be made by which the largest ships . . . td.ll bo carried tdth 
greatest velocity ... chariots may be constructed that will move tdth incredible 
r^idity ... instruments of flying may be fomed ... as also machines which 
will «mable man to walk at the bottom of seas.^ 

End of knowledge is •endowment of the human race with inventions and riches." Bacon 

and Ikjscartos looked for progress in arts and sciencos which would lead to mitigation 

of human suffering* Health, happiness and enhancement of life on earth by cooperation 

of mankind is generally the desirable outcome of social progress. Eighteenth century 

scientific achievements and improvements of arts were related to inevitable improvement 

of society and morality, and all sciences were integrated with the science of morality 

at the apex. The idea of intellectual progress was turned into the idea of gwieral 

progress of man by proving that evils of human life are not caused by innate imporf ec- 

tim of human nature or the essence of things, but are merely cseused by ignoianee and 

prejudice. Science which tells us what is the cause of evils has also tiw capacity to 

remedy them, nationality of man and unlimited growth of happiness as wall as virtue 

were axiomatic beliefs. Progress is the slow, steady and inevitable elevation of the 

nature ot man. 

The doctrine of progress lodced to mankind for rational 1. e*, purposive 

guidance of its own destiny, immediate as well as remote. Though earlier (sixteenth to 

eighteenth century) scientists found belief in divine guidance a stimulus to scientific 

progress, gradually the scientific mind became ccmscious of human self-sufficiency. 

In the past men accepted the existing order, natural and social, with resignation 

because thi^ did not creation God or tniseen teleology, but the scientific outlook 

reftLsed to accept the natural and social environmrait as the divinely ordained, fixed 

aod final etmdltion of man. "Han is saved by his own strength." He must realiae his 

i, lends Mumf^rd, Technics and CiviHaatlon, p. 55. 

Z, Z«vls BkDsford, The Condition of Man, p. 245. 
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own responsibility, exercise initiative, resouarcefulness in making nature an instrument 
of his win and in shaping the course of events by td.s own decisions i. e*, instead of 
trusting that there is a higher pua^ose operating in the moral order of the tiniverse, 
he must put intelligent purpose into it* 

Hejection of blind fatalism and confident appeal to possibilities open to the 
free will of man clearly depends upon the extent and form of human knowledge* Man’s 
dissatisfactim with things varies with the amount of his knowledge and control over 
thasa. The scientific mind rwaained optimistic in the face of nature’s mystery and 
determined to discover its troth. Thus, the "divine discontent* of the scientific 
spirit expressed itself in determination to shape both nature and fate. 

Early in the seventeenth century (e. g., by Joan Bodin) a new vision of history 
was conceived having rtfeirenoe only to life on earth and no connection with another 
life* Comparisou of ancient civilizations showed the superiority of the latterj unlike 
the ancient belief in the idea of a perfect condition of man in the past, they held 
that mankind is still in its early stages and possibility of perfection rests in the 
future* The past was full of ignorance, superstition, savagery* Only when its 
confeributicsis have been destroyed or, at least, modified can the reform of mankind 
occur. The historical method and historical thinking gave rise to a new interest in 
the future* 

It was an axic^atic article of belief of all the thinkers of progress that the 
historf.cal process is progressive* Since the developmental principle is inherent in 
the nature of the universe, its laws must be discernible in history, as are laws of 
physical phen cene^a . And such ascertainable laws rost be searched for with the help of 
various sciences*^ The idealists discovered the necessary coiarse of reason in human 
histoiy 1. e*, humanity is one perfectible entity, its historical advancement consists 
in its becoming more and more rotional. The sense of totaUby of history and dsvelop- 
rnmat in a single direction following a teleological principle, was explicit or implicit 
i, «f*, J. B. Boxy, The Idea of Progress, p. 282* 

2* e. g*, Geogregjhy (climate and topograpl^ affect human development), Economics 

(laws of production etc.). Politics (theories of justice and liberty), i^chology 
(human nature itself is the source and limit of progress). 
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in a laa^ority of thinkers of the nodem period. 

Unlike the anciwits who considered progress to he an illusion the aodems 
considered it to he a reality. They discovered both the fact and the ideal of progress 
frcMoa their study of human experience in history, thoiigh admitting that the ideal is in 
advance of facts. Since all organisms grow tgr immeaorial development through gradual 
steps, the evolutionary spirit in the sciences gave rise to conviction of inevitable 
human and social perfectibliity, and, at the same time, supplied the cou^lementaxy idea 
of interaction between the environment and the organism, so necessary to the doctrine 
of progress. In its rerj nature the world must move in a single direction, becaae more 
adjusted internally and externally, its values must grow hsr the very passage of time. 

Uor did the thinkers of the eighte«ith and nineteenth centuries calculate progaress in 
terms of centuries, but optimistically looked forward to the abrupt advent of a new age 
of happiness and enlightenment. This spirit of optimistic confidence strengthened the 
feeling of human responsibility for progress, while supplying the necessary motivation 
for self-reUant effort. 

Science, the Agent of JRrogress 

Science in its widest sense is regarded as the chief agent of social progress* 
Development of knowledge of nature proved that human intelligence can enter all uni- 
verses thought and action. Rational understanding amd control of «n.vironment 
started from the sciences of matter, spr^d to the more coaplex biological region and 
finally extended to the still more complex spbere of human and social phenomena. As 
science provided new powers for satisfying human needs, eighteenth century rationalism 
confidently worked for the reorganization of society to secure definite objects. The 
equation of seienttfio evolution with social spirit is evidence of the confidence in 
progress. 

Scientific social progress rests on the assumption that only things consciously 
designed can be essential to human purpose and that social institutions, being man- 
mad^, can be reoculded in the desirwi way. Historically, purposive social changes have 
Xm 1* B. ^mal, Freedoa (dT Hecessi^, Inlafo*, p. viii. 
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been initiated and manipulated by indiTidual agents or groups of various types, rulers, 
saints, refonaers, colonisers, businessmen or missionaries. And, in the past, methods 
of philosophy, dogma, exhortation, inspiration and intuition were caabined with various 
types of extexnal instxumentalitles and pressures to achieve the goal of progress. The 
eighteenth century (e. g., St. Simon, 1760->1825 A.D. ) gave rise to the technocratic 
ideal i. e., social organization planned and constructed by technical ezp«arts, as if it 
were in a workshop. The lasultant product of the "scientific social technique*^ would 
bo the social machine, to be regulated by scientists. The notions of "social 
engineering," pla nn ing society according to a "blue— print" arose from the approach of 
scientific mechanical mindedness. All programmes of modem utopias bear this character, 
in which solKice estimates existing needs, available resources and means for solution 
of the paroblems® in the most objective manner. 

In the nineteenth century the idea of progress became connected with sociolog- 
ical sciences, as the moans of guidance and plaiming of society had to be based on the 
knowledge provided by such sciences. Accoz'ding to Comte, the order of progress 

in all respects being a corollary deduciKLo from the order of evolution of thou^t and 
science, at last, the positive seienos of sociology may be founded cn pmviously 
developed systems of physics and biology to make human regeneration possible. ^ General 
tendencies of social life are discernible insplte of indeterminateness of will 

and laws of social transfomation may be fcawulated. Comte attempted to discover 
natural laws of civilization like those of gravitation for social physics.^ Psychol- 
ogical sciences discover inborn goals in tbe nature of man, and these are connected 
with the whole of organic nature in biology 1. e., not the aa chiTte but Htmuyi nature 
must be the foundation of the social philosophy of change. If the problma is the 
making of a perfect social order to wisure happiness of all, both psychological and 
social sciences must fiisi ideals in syis?)atiy with innate strivings, appetites and 
abilities. "Ho laws outside human will guide social destiny, though laws reveal llialts 

1. cf., BeirtraM Bussell, Hew ^pes for a Changing World, p, 27. 

2. vl<te Wilhelm Bi!>pke, The Social Crisis of Our Time, p. 157. 

3. G. H. Lewes, Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 23. 

4. Early Essays, pp. 147-149, 157. 
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as well as possiMlities of action,*^ 

Upto the present time, human soci 0 t 7 has been changed tsr instinctive striving 
of groups, by trial and error methods operating within the field of unknown factors* 

But now, having acquired through social sciences appreciation of ends and means, the 
conscious manipulation of individuals and groups is possible, with a view to alter 
patterns of thought and action to achieve better adjustments to new situations, rather 
than to leave such adjuslanents to operation of custom and sentiment, fhis is the 
logical working out in social sciences of aims of physical science viz*, prediction 
and control of phenomena* 

With the passage from the physical to the psychological and social spheres 
science must cover not only the environment i* e*, developments in industry, wealth, 
population, bat also resulting changes in forms of thought and life i. e*, in human 
nature itself* For the scientific claim of o(mscious control and direction of the 
social process is, in the last resort, based on the control of the individual minds* 
Science is confident that its study of body, life and mind gives it the powsr to iipeoro 
physical, n»ntal and moral powers. The model according to ^Mch man is to be shaped is 
jarescribed by science and the same objective methods and principles are to be applied 
to cultivate human nature as are used in other departments* ’'Anthropotechnlos* will 
solve the problem of improvement of man* 

The two pronged approach of science includes control over production or breed 

as well as control over mo\iIding process of human nature. Is to the first, tl» 

anthropological sciences give rise to eugenics and hope of controlling and manlpula* 

ting the quantity and quality of human organisms* As to the second, directly by means 

of soientifio system of education, and indirectly by control of internal and e(xternal 

envircmment the desired character will be produced* Robert Owen asserted that the 

rationality of the human race and character of everyone can bo recreated through new 

3 

creation and nxrmQmmt of external circumstances 1* o*, a new spirit of charity, 
jU h. T* Ebbhouse, Social Development, p. ^5* 

2* Bertrand Russell, Icarus, p. 48 j of., Mary Adams (ed.). Science in the Changing 
World, pp. 126-427. 

3. Crane Biinton, The Shaping of the Modern HIM, p. 127. 
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kindliness and 1 oy« coiald bo produced by creating a society based on principles of 
justice, freedom and truth and a natural emdronment free from harsh conditions. 

Sich are the claims of science in regard to social progress. In actual effect, 
the application of scientific knowledge and techniques to human life, social, economic 
and political, in the west, produced a highly organized industrial society opei^ting on 
the principle of mechanisation, increasingly extended to newer fields of individual and 
social activity. There has been sufficient evidence of external, specially material 
progress and even social welfare, but no proof of human perfection. 

Tw«itieth Century Doubt 

Faith in scientific social progress as an axiomatic and, therefore, indis- 
putable dogma has disappeared in the twentieth century. Uptil the last century there 
was dispute only in regard to means to be ei^loyed to achieve the end of p3?ogioss, but 
now both means and end are under dispute and doubt. To many it seems that scientific 
civilization may not nocessarlly go on moving along the present direction of its devel- 
opaent unlimitedly, but may stop developing after a certain stage of advancement or 
even destroy itself. This is expressed in the sense of ’’carisis* in many minds. 

Progress Is not an InevitabxLe result of universal evolution, as optimistically 
ass^imed by eighteenth century rationalism, but a particular form of development of a 
particular society, not necessarily identical with "human pirogress." Umitfl to human 
thought and action are being discovered in the very nature of man as well as in the 
elements on which science operates. 

Doubts also arise duo to disappointment of the hopes that progress of indus- 
trial society resting m economics, education and democracy will bring about peace and 
hanaoty, and technology will end all needs, ilftar the rejection of the raed 3 .©val 
rellgloits ideal the scientific spirit set about the realization of humanistic values 
of a better life In this world, ty amelioration, material prosperity, general walfare, 
social justice, oi^iality, liberty, brotherhood and peace. Bat the confidence of the 
masses in these ideals and value® is shak«i by the very pi*ogregs of science and resul- 
tant "materiallsa.* The (jaestlon is asked, does science make life in the world better 
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OX* happier, and aaawerad in the negative,^ Science when applied to the prohlera of so- 
cial progress creatss as many difficulties as it resolves; it both enriches and com- 
plicates life* fhe ben®fic®ic« of science being weighed against its destructive ef- 
fects, there is a new tsndsrstaading that every development contains potentialities of 
both avll and good,® fhe rational organisation of society, after showing good results 
at first, begins to show diminishing rettmis, after a while. Among the evil effects of 
the intrusion of science into society are the intensification of warfare, exhaustion of 
natural resources, control of men^s lainds ly scientific methods which overlook the 
claims of the individual. Many fear that man is submitting to vast, deterministic 
fo3?cos, natural and human, created by science.^ Doubts about power of science to coiw 
quer and control human nature and society create pessimism* It is also beginning to be 
apparent that all the negative consequences of the application of science to social 
progress cannot be resolved by a merely quantitative increase of scientific knowledge. 

Such doubts are voiced in the notion of lag between different aspects of life 
and society. Scientific age is apt to think of progress materialistically (i. e., 
eooaoaic) or mechanically (i. e,, technology) or scientifically (i, e,, discoveries), 
]xit even It is beginning to realize that the "crisis" or "breakdown of civilization" 

Is occuiring in its moral, spiritual and cultural el«n«its. There is a strong feeling 
that social problems arise mainly due to failiire of moral wisdom to match the growth 
of technological science. Hl^ily progressive science demands incessant and quick 
change of individual and social states, and this leaves man in a permanent condition 
of instability.® lor has the developaent of sciences relating to man and society 

enabled ixs to determine the optimum rate of change to allow for balanced growth of 

7 

external and internal aspects* Science has failed to prepare man by way of self- 
consciousness and self-discipline for the responsibility in^lied in the sci«itific 

1, vide D. Bernal,' The" So«3ial Function of Science, p. 7j also Bertrand Russell, 

Impact of Science on Society* P> 3^* 

2, cf,, Bertrand Saasell, Human Nature in Ethics and Politics, p. 199, 

3, ibid. , p. 20. 

4, cf,, lu D* fbmaont Man in Society, p. 146. 

5, cf,, Bissell, op. clt., p. 211; also Ispact of Science on Society, p. 120, 

6, cf., losiah Stamp, Tim Science of Social Adjustment, p. 7. 

7, ef., Lewis Muraford, Programme of Survival, p. 33. 
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coBBaaad of external world, therefore, he becomes a victim of the very tools which he 
employs^ or uses science in a socially destructive way. 

•Ifoial and cultural lag® is the admission that science has failed to actualise 
human values in society. The earlier centuries of science assumed the «id products of 
the law of progress, such as, liberty, good-will, justice, equality and human felicity 
to be absolute as well as inherent in that law. Difficulties seem to aid.se because of 
the inadequacy of the scientific method to deal with ultimate questions and the 
concentration of scientific energies on the objective at the cost of the subjective 

i. e., valuational or directive pairts of life and society. Choice of transient or 
narrow goals becat^e of absence of a proper hierarchy of values obstructs the of 
remodelling of socie-^. To many thinking people it appears that the scientific age has 
not discovered any better values than those expressed in essential beliefs of religion 
and the fault lies with the scientific failure in helping individual and society to 
adapt themselves to these values.® Th& hope of reinstating traditional belief which is 
expressed in the "apologetic attitude" of science is not so much the logical outcome of 
new scientific findings as a product of the pessimistic social temper,® and It is a 
proof of the fact that the real distance between science and valties remains unbridged. 

Inspite of these qualms the scientific spirit is, in general, still confident 
in its capacity to satisfy human need and to obtain happiness without reference to any 
other method. It may grant that it is a fallacy to imiversallse the relative devel- 
opofflits of a particular time, place and society by giving the historical process an 
■ontological" status, and that the attribution of social progress to changes in nan*s 
nature has not been proved by historical facts. let it still insists that Ccaadorcet 
and others were not far wrong, since infinite perfectibility does not necessarily 
refer to perf ecticm in the near future. The fact that high espectatims have not yet 
been fulfilled due to aixioxption in partial and conflicting ends is of secondary 
importance. Idle primary thing is that we realize the possibility of progress more 
generally and clearly. Moreover, allowing that progress rests more on Ideals than on 

1, Arnold J. ^yabee. Civilization on Trial, p. 24, 

2, ef., Lewis Moafor^ Teehnics and Ctvtliaation, pp. 316, 317. 

3, Lancelot Hogben, The Mature of Living Matter, p. 28. 
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facts, science still considers laaa rational eaoxigh to respond to the conception of 

human good. Such a valid ideal as that of progress isust not onlj ultimately appeal to 

-1 

the human will hut must also prevail in human life,"^ To the extent to which the 
Improvement of the earthly lot of man has been recognised as a moral duty in the modem 
world to that extent the hope of science to ensure progmss has not been given up. Nor 
is the self-confidence of science shaken when it is faced with the fact of its own 
destructive hy-prodiicts. It argues that most of the evils adduced hy its ciltics are 
not novel creations of science, but ancient human evils, which have not obstructed 
human advancMiont in the past. The real question is whether negative consequences of 
scientific social progress create conditions of such disorder as to make further prog- 
ress impossible. Admissims of difficulties of progress are not productive of an at- 
titude of dojecticn in regard to progress but of further effort to avoid such conse- 
3 

quences, 

Sme protagonists of scientific social progress admit that due to the complex- 
ity of the social process, which is the outcome of the activities of innumerable indi- 
viduals and infinite number of known and unknown factors, the inevitable course of 
human destiny or law of development in history is not discoverable and that, therefore, 
it cannot be used to predict or to control progress. But oven the nature of contin- 
gency and unforeseeaMlity in human life does not point to the conclusion of despair; 
for the fact of progress is plain in history. Soiree has helped man to advance step 
by step from the primitive emdition by producing results in economics, arts, lit- 
erature, law and other human aspects. The twentieth century qualifications of the 
high hopes of Bacon and Descartes are not so much indicative of pessimism regarding the 
final outecaae, as of lack of knowledge of what has occtcred, of the source of new power 

4 

and of how It might be used* 

Hodem civilissaticm is so coi^lex that it postulates the need of science as a 

L, T, lobhouse. Social Developmmat, p. 337. 

2* vide Alfred North l«bit«he^. Science and the Modem World, p, 204: boas of 
religious faith, maligpant use of material power, degradation of race due to 
differential birth rate, a^pression of aasilietic ereativeaeas* 

3, of., Wilh elm aSpke, The Social Crisis of Our Time, p. 24. 

4, F. S. Marvin, The New Tisim of Man, p. 138* 
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primary ccaidition of sitrvi-val.^ Scieace may not be given up without large-scale change 

in the aanaor of life and frustration of creative urges* The vast and far-reaching 

effects of science make some regard it as the solution of all problems and others as 

the source of all evil, but none can der^ that science has come to staj% 

It is argued that the troubles of modem scientific society are not due to the 

nature of science but duo to laisapplicationa or inconsistent applications which have 

produced unintended and highly undesirable results inspite of its power to predict and 

control the future. And science is not to bs held responsible for the wrong use of its 

2 

power by men who lack the scientific outlook and the altruistic spirit* Thezrefom, 

"I think we muat retain the beilef that sciantifie knowledge is one of the glories of 
man and fear of knowledge la more hanaful than useful, ... inspita of its destruo- 
tlveness science is a liberator by its nature from physical nature and destructive 
passions."^ 

The theory of pmgress was frc»a the beginning linked up with organisation of 
society 1. e*, the idea that continuation of automatic progress depends upon perfection 
of certain Institutions, therefore, the present evil effects are attaclbuted to defect- 
ive social, political and economic institutions.^ Most people are convinced that if 
some piToper "arrangements," laws and institutions could bs worked out man would be en- 
abled to attain his ideal of the good life. Apart from the fact that there is bound to 
bo an el«aent of truth in the contention that evils of scientific society are due to 
the fault of "systwa," the psychological effect of this rationalisation is to jarovide 
a way of escape from the sense of responsibility for achieving the far more difficult 
progress In the moral and spiritual sphere. Be the case as it may, this explanation 
does not Indicate any loss of confidence in solace. The full perfection of the 
culture of the scientific age lies in the future in which adjustment of social organiza- 
tion, national and International, to scientific knowledge will have been made. 
jU ef.t Adams (ed.), lienee in the (Jhanging World, p. 87. 

2* «f., Bernard Lovell, Soiance and Civilization, p. 82} also Max C. Otto, Science and 
the Moral Ufa, pp. 174-4L75} Joseph Heodhaa (ed.). Science, Bellglon and Beality, 
p. m* 

3. Bertrand Bassell, Basie 'teltings, p. 724. 

4, ef., H. Levy, Science, Curse or Blessingt p. 17j also J. D. Bernal, Science in 
History, p* 880} F. M. Mulleavlyer, The History of Social Development, p. Ill* 
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The argumeat proceeds* since laisuse of scientific benefits is largely due to 
defective econoaie system and political institutions the remedy lies with eccaicMBiats 
and statesmen. But science must be a positive factor in political and eoonomio 
organizatioaj many thinkers (e. g., G. H. Wells) have depicted utopias in which sci- 
entists and psychologists satisfy all needs and eliminate »n conflicts* In shorty the 
remedy is greater consciousness of "social responsibility of science" and directive 
contiwjl of scittitific knowledge and scientists in social change* 

Suggestions for "filling in of gaps," supplementation of science by other 
methods or "rationing* or slowing down of scientific discoveries and inventions are 
rejected oufe of hand, as it is not admitted that inadequacies or defects of scientific 
progress are either inevitahLe or uncontrollable* The lag between scientific advance 
and ethical developsent mast be made up by science only, linking itself to morality* 
Evils of science can be cured by more science, more thorou^, efficient and universal 
application of sci<mce in every field of activity and thou^t.® Despite its present 
negative consequences man must continue to put his faith exclusively in the operation 
of reason and will in the rationalistic and scientific way*^ 

The scientific mind concedes that the development of scKSlal sciences leaves 
much to be desired. But it is argued that the reason for the xoiimpressive record of 
social sciences in building a harmonious society is the adoption by them of the 
naturalistic and evolutionaiy methods, which led to the neglect of society as a system 
of thought and Ideas* The positivistic conception of social sciences m«de then useless 
as guides of «K>tiQnal, moral, aesthetic and spiritual aspects of social life* At this 

point, their aupplamentation by humanities is essential in order to make them effective 

4 

agents of social progress* Were social sciences to avoid mechanism and material! ®i by 

this device they could help to realise the precious values of spirit. Granted that 

factors of social progress are very co^lex and difficult to produce, it is the social 

aoimees, rather than philosophy and reH^on, which can make eff ectlve the social 

1, «f*, J* D* Bernal, %e of necessity, p, Uj also Julian Baxley, Scientific 

Besearoh and Social Seed, p* 276. 

2* of., Julian ]&xlay, Man in the Modem World, p. 148. 

3* Bertrand Bussell, %e Selantifie Outlook, p. 138* 

4* of., Wllfaela Bo^e, Clvitas Bnaana, p. 135* 
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ideas and values in the scientific age. "It is altogether possible that with the 
increase in knowledge • • • people can be expected to come to that faith in scientific 
accuracy and coi^letenass of social knowledge ... as readily as they now adopt the 
new appliances . . , 

Modem Science and India 

The foregoing survey of the intact of science on the west during the last four 
hundred years will enable us to understand the full meaning of the impact of science on 
India. However, the analogy is not exact i incite of similarities in the two cases 
there are also striking differences in the manner in which science has bewi received in 
India and the effects it has produced. 

Itoity of Traditional Outlook 

Moimt and medieval culture was a masy-sided adaptation to life, in whicsh 
science, philosophy and social institutions were in harmony with each other. The 
traditional world—viow placed the sciences and social organisation in the sphere of tiae 
relative, practical, contingent knowledge, in which there was fall scope for devel- 
oiMBent and adjustment. They dealt with questions of social welfare, physical well- 
being and, generally, had pragmatic significance as aids in the art of living here and 
now. The sciences i. e., Hpavedas and Vedihgas began early in history, in the Ss^— 
and Atharva-Vedas, and evolved along many directions of mathmatics, physics, ehwaiatry, 
astronomy, astrology, biology, physiology, anatomy, psychology and ethics.^ Uptil the 
middle ^es research and eaq>erimentation wore at the root of physical sciences and 
not merely a priori assuB^tions. Social theories ware also scientific, thotigh not 
using modem standards of exact evidence and statistical calculations.^ These vers 
woven into folk-ways, usages, traditions, festivals, instruments of work, education, 
govemswnt, law, husiness# arts and religion i. e., the realm of evaluation was contin- 
uous with that of coherent cognition, values being embedded in the social structure? 
and this harmony of sciences and social, aesthetic, moral values and institutions 

X, ^onard 0. IMte (edU), The Hew Social Order, p. 133. 

2. lewal Hotvssl, Science and Society in India, p. 2. 

3. 1. H. %rett, Soienoe and Social ioticn, p. 152. 
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eonstitutad dharaa. 

This complex and total integration was mde possible b^ the operation of ul- 

timte principles# wM.oh linked together liifferant orders of asnerience. The sciences 

ware the empirical expressions of and constituted the onljr way of approach to the 

spi2i.ttial-jaotaphysical principle in this ^thesis, for people of different levels of 

dsvelopmmt. The vision of the me-in-fflany expressed itself in all aspects of culture. 

Though the tjcaaslation of the ultimate principle into social life and thought must have 

made for loss of some “imponderable value, yet tte synthesis was a real one i. e., of 

man within himself, of man in the groip, of sciences with metapi^sics and religion. 

The outecme was an “ideational culture* which supplied individual needs, social ends 

and means i* e., provided the soluticn to problems of nonaal human life and gave 

opportmilty for development of individual and society on a wider scale than could have 

been possible through the purely rationalistic-»positivistic sciences of that age. It 

is necessary to repeat that thouigh the spiritual was in the foreground of thoui^iit, the 

positive, secular and material were never neglected. The synthesis can be fully- 

appreciated only by investigating social, ecanomic, political# intematicmal institu- 

3 

tions ajid ideals In the midat of which spiritual-metaphysical li-tearaiture fleaarished. 

In fact, the spiritual# which gave continuity and universality to all aspects of 
culture, was, in turn, injBjanised and secularised ly being transformed into cwrdinary 
life and thought through -fche Infftrummtality of the natural and social scioDoes* *It 
wac the great Indian achtevemant of culture that a religion of pure conteKplation, 
deliberately denying social values, could flourish wJ-Irfiout destroying -those values and 
could even serve as guide $ind refuge for them.*^ 

Hodern Science 

The long-unbroken scsientifie tradition in India became decadent because wide- 
sproa4 interest in seiantlfio inquiry and applications of science ceased in the eighth 
eentozy A*l}» India reoalned ignorant of scientific developments and attendant 

1. a* L 0 Habta, India, p, 4* 

2. cf., £#waX Hotwgeii, India, a Synthesis Oultures, p. 200. 

3. Benoy Samar Saxkar, Creative India, p. 63. 

4. Christophs: Oavsan, Bsli^on and Culture, p. 98. 
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traaefcanaatlaQs of socio-economic life of Europe, from tiae sixteenth centtiry onwards 
i* e., uptil the nineteenth cwitupy it liTod in the pre-scientific age. Hor did its 
contact with the vest, after a lapse of some centuries, immediately bring to it ben- 
efits of ffiodoro science, since political eonsideraticns twided to put into the bacfe- 
g3?ound all other considerations in that relationship.^ Gradually the understanding 
dawned on the Indian mind that British rule was a symbol of power derived from superior- 
ity in science and technology and a new trend of thinldng was set free.^ 

There are two ways in which a people might change through their contact with 
other peoples* the purely interoal or mental change is change in the set of mindj the 
purely material change is brought about by exchange of goods, acceptance of foreign 
instrumecits, techniques, habits, styles. A really significant change in world-view 
can only come about by the coincidence of new mental attitudes with extensive external 
changes. Science was to affect India in both ways. But interest in and need of sdeaoe 
arose first frc® toe practical standpoint i. e., with the introduction of new methods 
of canmunication, transpo37tation, incipient development of new industries and connected 
ectmomic and political organisations. There was, so to say, "second-hand contact" 
through foreign merohaats and foreign arms.^ It is a debatable point whether the 
western nations were primarily instrtaients of scientific machine-power or of human 
ideals and values, but mental contact with science was made vh«ai Indian leaders deter- 
mined to master modem scientific knowledge in all its manifestations of social life, 
philosophy, art and culture through education, administration, lav etc. At the openix^ 
of the last eentuxy toe idea of education in modem science was emoeived and executed 
non-officially^ and officially.® The growth of Indian nationalism made for demand for 
greater science and technology, toich became a reality only in the twentieth cantury 

1, of.', D. f. Makerjee, Modem Indian Culttire, p. 204, 

2. of., lari Jaspers, TIm Origin and Goal of History, p. Si. 

3* cf., Eduard J. Tlrwlok, A PhilosopiQr of Social ftro^ess, pp. 133, 134. 

4. S. M. I^nnikar, Foundations of New India, p. 64; also Arnold J. Toynbee, The ¥orld 
and the lilest, p. 54. 

5. e. g., Slada College, 1817, founded Igr j3avld Hare and H. M. Hoy for "tuition of 
sms of respectable lEiadas in the English and Indian languages and in the 
litemturo ai^ science of Europe and Asia.” 

6. e. g.y B«itincdc*s Act, 1834, envisaged interest in knowledge of and advance in 
science; Maeanl^f*s minutes, 1835, laid dam the content of education to be 
literature and scl«iee of the weat. 
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du« to exigsncias of world wars and pi*epared th« Indian socioty, aftar indepandwaca, to 
taka a pamctical interast in davelopiaant of sciantific knowledga and application of 
scientific technique to the solution of the problem of national reconstruction, 

liBifln in the soTentaenth century, Indian society was ovajpowarad Igr modern 
science in its practical form viz,, military and technological, it was at the lowest 
depth of its own spiritual culture. The concentration of modem science on the 
material and the tenpoaral and its claim to absolute independence was bcamd to be 
antithetical to the traditional concentration on the eternal and the spiritual, and the 
subordination of the sciences to the highest knowledge. The ancient and medieval 
homogeneity of Indian outlook was adv«*sely affected l:y modem science. Moreover, 
habits and customs of Indian social life and its othi co-spiritual values ware not 
adapted to scientific methods and were repudiated by science. Science in its forms of 
technology, industrialism and connected ideas of rationalism, liberalism, nationalism 
created a ferment in India. The impact of modem science and the machine on the thought 
and activity of medieval western society had resulted in a conflict of its social and 
ideational aspects. IMlike the west where this strategic factor of change was, at 
least, internal,^ in India it was wholly external. Therefore, fiidia*s adoption of the 
scientifio approach and methodology contsdned the possibility of ev«i stronger ccaifliot 
or •adharma,'*® And, in fact, the intrHsductian of this foreign element brought about a 
series of dislocations in the social field as well as reoriented value t^^stems in the 
ideational field* ^ Secondly, science came to India in a mch shorter period of tlj» 

1. Christopher Ikwson in ftw^ess and Religion, p. 234, controverts this theory by ihe 
thesis that airopean tradition is a compound of two eulttural trends— scientific 
trend (Greek) turned along new lines not having tlwi d^jmamic social power pectillar to 
religion, plus Christianity. Helther is spontaneously native to Europe, as the 
¥edfiita Is a native creation of India, hence the nineteenth century attempt to 
substitute physical science for religion, 

2. anwl Motwani, Science and Society in India, Intro., p. xli. 

3. Arnold Toynbee eTtpiaiwa the law of cultuml encounters in The World and the West, 
pp. 68, TO I when a travelling cultuml ray is diffracted into its coi^Ksnent 
strands— technological, religioxia, political, artistio— by the resistance of a 
foreign body social tm which it impinges, its technological strand is apt to 
penetrate faster and furtOier than the reHgious, since a trivial strand arouses less 
resistance in the assaulted social body • • • • However a loose st3?and of cultural 
radiation a loose electron or a loose contagious disease may prove more deadly 
iditfi it is dlsen^ed from the system within which it has been functioning hitherto 
and Is set to range abroad in a different milieu. 
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than in tha west. The rapid comMaation, in India, of various stages of its davel- 
opnent in European histor 7 viz,, Benaissance, Rofoimation, rationalistic and sec- 
ularlstic mov«aants, or the near siiaultaneity of the scientific revolution, the soclo- 
political revolution and the industrial revolution was bound to create vast upheavals. 

Bapid and radical changes occurred The traditional social or^dization pos^ 
tulated piaotioally self-sufficient rural coiaraunities, localised relaticnships, 
agricultural econoiB 7 , hereditary handicrafts, but the now science and machino-culttu'e 
postulated large-scale industrialised producticsi, urbanisation, quantitative values and 
monetary basis of ecQnany, The agricultural system embodied a certain meaning of life 
in terms of the continuity of man with land, the animal kingdcm and the religicws out- 
look of tradition. The functioning of the individual adjusted to this structure of 
society was disrupted by scientific technology and mechanisation. The possibility of 
the transformation of feudal social structure and econon^ of rural self-sufficiency was 
created during the Maslim period, but the actual change of social, economic and polit- 
ical system into the industrial system based on scientific technology took place under 
the British role. 

The socio-ldeologloal background of modem science in India has a resemblanoe 
to the corresponding background of science In Europe. In both cases the scientific 
spirit encountered an outlook and pattern of society dominated by the eloaent of the 
"spliltual" contained in the religious traditions of the respective regions. In both 
oases beginnings of science vw9 marked by disruption of external aspects of life viz,, 
feudal and caste systoms, agricultural econoi^. And the destructive effects of the 
sciwxtific outlook on the more internal aspects viz,, set of mind, ideas and values, 
followed closely upon the first stage of disruption of the traditional way of life, 

Hatioimdis»--IiiberallaE 

Many trends of thought and aspirations go into the making of the modem Indian 
mind. Its Ideas and ideals, So conclusive harm<»aisatlm of the trends has emerged, nor 

1, Mbich had oocarred in three separate esnturios, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
respectively, in Europe, 

2, ef., Kieval Motvani, India, a Synthesis of Cultures, p, 200; also T. Walter Wall- 
Bmk, A Short History of India and Pakistan, p, 55. 
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caa it be predicted with certainty which beliefs ard valties of the past will comtiime 
in the future and in what comMnation with new elements. ^Modern* in the sense of 
secular, liberal, rational, scientific, technological approach was appropriated by the 
nineteenth centtuy intellectuals frm the western influence. The principal factor 
influencing the nineteenth century was the rati(malistic movement of eighteenth century 
Europe, which had stressed the individual's right of free thov^t, was intensely in- 
terested in science, concentrated on man's problems and their soluticms and sought 
mo3*al improvement of society without any reference to religious ideas. The new system 
of education gradually exposed Indian society to the theoretical and practical c<aa- 
secm^ces of European liberal ideas of individualism, general good, democracy, freedom. 
There was a direct connection between the movement of naticaxal independence and notions 
of intellectual freedom, assimilated through the writings of modern European scientists 
and philosophers.^ A class of liberals arose inspired ty the urge to evolve a rat- 
icaialised, modernised Indian society grounded on principles of truth, liberty, jtistlce 
and scientific reason. As the ramifloations of those principles became more and more 
evident in tl» Indian setting there was gradual and imperceptible modification of social 
goals and values in consonance with them. Thus, the intellectual setting consisted of 
modem education, unity of the English language, rationalism, liberalism, discovery of 
past history interpreted ly a new humanistic spirit and development of nationalism, 
Bediseovery of ancient Indian thought was aoccmpanied by search for new and 
universally acceptable conoids of thought in India's own culture, dK.rst in the field of 
religion. The search was conducted throu^ reason, in the form of active intelligence, 
techniques of ol^exTatiou, analysis, comparison and selection and the result was an 
interpretation of the serlptiares caitrary to tradition. Bammohan Soy invoked the 
•good sensed of his people to examine the scriptures "with a prop«f and moderate use of 
reason.*^ This very rationalism led to the rejection of revelation and its infhlllbllltjf^ 

1. ef., iiilk 8a j Itoandi, Is There a Contemporary Indian Civilization? p. 67s Indians 
were inspired by Bacon, Harvey, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, 
Xiooke, Spinoza, Dalton, Sant, Hegel, I^derot, Yoltair, Iflll and Bui&e etc. 

2. ^e l^lish Hozks of !^a Bammohan Boy, p. 7. 

3. e. g., Oeveodranath Tagore's Covenant of the Srahao Samaj denied divine origin of 
Tedle truths, Plough not Its historic value. 
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i. «#, thar® was the collapsa of thaological authority in 1850 A.D,, naeding no long 
datata as in Europe. Tha eoncepti<ai of natural reason as the source of religion gave 
rise to the arguaent that not any word of man but only natural intuition is the basis 
of Brahmaic religion. The real pioneer of rationalism in philosophy and religion, as 
apart from rationalism in social affairs, was Vivekanand, who rejected authority and 
Uttciltical faith in revealed word, long dominant in Indian thought. He was sceptical 
of even the highest religious truth not subject to verification by reason and expe- 
rience. He took only that much of Vedas as agreed with reason. Banade argued that 
religious beliefs and attitudes must be practical and earnest reason. It must be noted 
that un l ik e the deistic movemwit in England the motive for application of reason to 
religion was not purely intellectual via,, removal of contradiction between new knowl- 
edge of nature and religious belief, but was partly due to the need, among loading 
thinkers of Bidian society, for giving a more ade<juato intoiTpratation of their religious 
experience. Be the case as it may, the conviction gained ground rapidly that all thin^ 
must be btrought to the final judgment-seat of reason, both in the sacred and secular 
realms* "Ev*ty lino of scripture gains by criticism. Wo have no other guide besides 
reason to distinguish revealed and non-revealod,*^ This general conviction derived Its 
strangth frm the ancient assertion of continuous, pro^ssivo revelation, in which the 

O / 

Vedas were never a closed canon, as well as fram the fact that the Sastra was now 
thrown open to the independent interpretation of all classes and conditions of men, from 
whom it had baen previously’ kept as a closely guarded secret. 

The long-range effect of rationalistic crltloism and scientific approach was not 
dissolution of religion, as was the case in Europe, but a revival of religion, con- 
sciously basing itself on its own highest principles of the past,^ Excess of indiscrim- 
inate attack on religion brou^ a reaction in the form of purified Vedantism. In keep- 
ing with the historical pattern, the sects founded in the nineteenth century merged into 
and raised the level of the newly establishad conception of the universal religion of 

1. vide si^ra, pp. 324 f.326, 

2. H. K. Gandhi, Presidential Address to Indian Hiilosophical Cwagress, 1930 (Dacca: 

A* B. Wadia, 1990). 

3. S, I. Dasgapta, ■Hdlosophy of Depend«:t Baergenee,* C, I, P,, p, 253, 

4 . S, H. Panoikar, The Foundations of Hew India, p. 28. 
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Hinduisia*^ After one or two abortive attfflapts^ the o^smoo. ’yedantic basis of iS.ndu 
religioa and life was brought to the national consciousness bsr Vivekanand* Rationalism 
discovered the genuine universality of apixlt in religicn to be resting not on logical 
propositions about God, soul or iinmortality, since dopias are merely symbolic and not 
historical or literal truths, but on spiritual experience which is the comaon birthf- 
right of all Rrotestant, reformatory app3roach in religion stressed lack of media- 


tion between God and man and equality of all men in reality* This raticnal imligion 
wais not presented as a creed derived at second-hand throxigh medium of books or individ- 
uals (priestly class), but as derived fras Tedahtic e 3 q>erience and (waiception of direct 
perception of God, The idea of this truly spiritxial universal religion replacing the 
popular religion which exploited the principle of the supernatural in various forms of 
occultism, was the inspirational force of not a few progressive minds. The 7edantic 
movwaent taught anew conformity of all shades of religious belief ’to "Wie all- 
embraeing Advaita philosopiqr. As the tw«itieth century advanced, reorganized religion 
developed a truly national character and a general body of doetrlnea receiving 
tmiversal assent*^ 

Tt> the west, orthodox theology and the church had either ignored or controverted 
or persecuted sci«itific discovery. But an easier adjustmmit of religious thought and 
scientific knowledge was made in India. In contrast to the conflict of religion and the 
intellectual revolution of science in the west every aspect of modem enll^temaeat in 
TT^dia every movement to remould society was based the idea of doing it through 
religioa. Scieatifie ratianalism was largely critical of social aspects of life 
connected viik religion and did not oppose purely theological beliefs and their implica- 
tions. The reason for this was that religicm was never shackled in India and retained 


e.' g., S* E Boy firart‘"suigested the idea of universal ^ wanted 

to "* 1 ^* a •national religion, a universal imligion, an ^ostolic religion in his 
Hew Disp«isaU<» of 1881. And later thinkers have expanded that ide^ ^ 
e. e.. Ikranaad *8 search for the universal religion in only and rejection of 

S, H. asy’s attei^t to revive the philosophy of Vedanta tdiich took too mxsy 

different shapes to be effective, vide sJ^ra, 5 ^. 59—61. 

of, a. H. Ifes-Gupta, Studies in Western Influence on Hineteenth Cmtuay Bengali 
f^itry, p. xjdiii Sew ffilndas, sceptics, agnostics, positivists, monotheists, all 
f ©uod ®3ad jUujplJPEtioan 

IE, M, Bannikar, Tim Foundations of Hew India, p. 44. 


4 , 
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th« liberty vhieh is the condition of grovrfchj it was society 'idiieh provided the fixed 
point necessary for such variation and became fixed and imovable^ and was in need of 
reform. This development reflects the diffearence of emphases in religion* the contrast 
between the rigidity of theological dogma in the west and the rigidity of custom as 
exemplified in proper fmctioniag within the established social order in India made the 
’’growing pains in theology ... largely western. " Beligioa in India sought to prove 
the consistency of its beliefs with the new knowledge.^ Usooveries of physical, 
biological and psychological sciences were not foiind to be antithetical to essential 
religious truths. The latter were connected with human experience and not committed 
to any theories about natural facts in such a way as to stand or fall with them. For 
example, the evolutionary theory might contradict the theories of creation and devel- 
opment of the universe, but did not affect the nature and meaning of the realisation of 
reality. Indian thought generally and Vedanta specially hold jSana to bo the highest 
end i. spiritual experience as gMudne and free experience, and *did not cotmtenance 
roligioin* faith simply because of failure or limitations of science.*® And this acknow- 
ledgement of Imowledge as the key to salvation was discovered to be akin to the spirit 
of modem science. Because of the emphasis on the value of truth in mliglon there was 
no extreme Mfurcation and ccsifllct of faith and reason, religion and science in India, 


1. Vivi^canand, Ccmplete Works, IV, 292. 

2. Thomas S. Sepler (erao^,), Contcsaporary Heligious Tk)Ught, p. 159. 

3. e. g., Eeshav Chas^a Sen in Epistle to Indian Brether«i} "Science will be your 
religion • • • above the Vedas, above the Bible, astronomy, geology, botany, ch«a- 
istiy, anatomy and piysiology are the living scriptures of God of nattire, just as 
philosopi^, logic and ethics are scriptures of the God of the scul— in the faith 
every thing is scientific • . . Vivekanand saw the triun^ of human nature in 
science and expressed his mligious and philosophical thoughts In new metaphors 
gleaned from scientific discoveries in physios, geology, astronomy, mathaaatics, 
biology. Dayanand was eager to prove that ancient scriptures far from opposing 
Boianc®, thfflaselves contained truth of modeam science. Aurobindo foiu^ room for 
theories of evolution aai relativity in his spiritual vision, 

4. vide Vivekanand, op. cit., 17, 2SS, 296* The Hindu sees that under search-li^t of 
modem thou^t Ms ovn philosophy al<me stands. & does not have to torture texts 
or g ammlt Intellectual dishonesty to save Ms religion, All that is weak In his 
sezlpture may bo admitted so, was so meant ly ancients to help the weak. They 
dlseovecred an all pervading, evar-expanding systeo of mligion wMch can accomodate 
all that has been discovered In the realm of matter. Hindu begins to appreciate that 
scientific discoveries so disastrous to limited schemes of religion, are rediscov- 
eries on the plane of intellect and sense-consciousness of truti^ Ms ancestors 
discovert in intuition and supereonsoious plane. 

5. S. H, Efesgupfca, Eeligiaa and the Batdonal Oitlook, p. 10. 
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as had been tho case in Christian eiilture. Since religious teachers had never despised 
reason though appealing to a deeper consciousness, since the priestly class had monop- 
olised Icnouledge oven of theoretical and inferential type found in natural aad social 
sciences and had not combated it in the name of jiellgion, that traditional attitude ms 
conducive to easy adjustment to tho findings of science. In fact, among the makers of 
modem Indian thought can be com ted many religious thinkers who vers actually members 
of monastic orders. 

Impetus to ciiange from medieval to "yie modem age came from the critical out- 
look on the past, aroused l:y awakming of reason and scientific judgment. Baramohan 
Roy brought out new canons of criticisai and interpretation from Hindu thought to lib- 
eralise fuidiher the nineteenth century rationalism. His followors conceded that the 
religious condition like all other aspects of the mrld is a pmcess of development and 
can be evaluated in its historical stages.^ Scriptures lal^t claim to come from God, 
but they are only human documents, conventions and devices of seers who found it nec- 
©sijary to lay down tjuth to enable men to live more abundantly* The case for verbal 
inspiration or divine dictation was m longer acceptable. This spirit of critical 
evaluation and discoveiy was turned against old laws, beliefs, institutions, ethical 
norms and practices. This was the revival of the ancient spiirit of crlticisK after 
many centuries and It recognised that truth might be known by new approaches as well as 
by old paths. Scientific research of ancient texts and reconstruction of history was 
started by western scholars, and this historical method resulted in rediscovery of 
India *s achievements in practical and intellectual spheres and of the unity of the 
religioi^ culture in history. But historical criticism of religion did not o«ntro 
round qwstions of historical validity of miracles and prophesies und^lylng revelation^ 

la fact, the im-historleal nature of rellgloua truth was adduced as evidence for its 
3 

universality* The reaction to scientific rationalian was unlike the reaction in the 

1. «. g., Ksshav Chandra SerTused principles of evoluticuajy pjwceas. There is a law 
of history of religion as of Institutions and b^efs, by which religion is moulded. 

2. vide Sinara, pp# 325-326. 

3. vide Yivakanand, op. olt.. Ill, iS3, 184* Historicity of founders being doubted 
historical religions tumble down. Vedaatlc sages were only discoverers and preach- 
ers of those principles which they illustrated In themselves. Hot through persons 
but through i^cipies can humanity be brought to one way of thinking* 
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wftst because of tlie nature of the Indian religion which was discovered to be *a quest 
not a creed.® Such controversies as the one which laged in Europe over the historicity 
of Christ would seem to a spiritually minded Indian largely a waste of time. According 
to Aarobindo, so long as we can know by spiritual esqjerience the inner Christ, live 
uplifted in the light of his teaching and escape from the yoke of the nattiral law by 
the atonement of man with God, historical cpestions do not matter. 

In the authentically dynamic traditional spirit, dorment for many centuries, of 
adjxistment of dharma to the development of knowledge and to the changing eonditicms of 
society in every age, serious thinkers insisted that advances in reason and science 
must bo incorporated into new forms of social ideals and social relationships i, o., 
humanism necessitated change in the patterns of thought as well as in patterns of human 
relationships in modem times. Search for soimd principles of action led to 
•modernisation" of religion, which showed a strong socio-othieal tendency. The rat- 
io3aal minded reformers refused to canpromiso with intellectual and practical short- 
comings of religion, such as polytheism, idolatry, caste, superstition etc. Nor was 
their rationalism purely theoretical, but led to the practical removal of many 
irrationalities in social relations and activities i. e., there was no isolationism of 
reforms in societal reshaping of India, but it was an all-round appiroach. At the ssme 
time, the scientific spirit rejected monastlcism and insisted upon interdepandance and 
mutual obligations of religion and society. The character of the religious renaissance 
was to discover how best religion could be useful for society i. e», a functional view 
of religion developed and the tendency was to shape religion according to political and 
economic movements for social betterment, individual welfare. From amoug the TodSitic 
Prasthinas the Gita was interpreted along lines of socio-moral idealism, with emphasis 
on its activistic teacMng. RationaliCT brought into the foreground and reinterpreted 
the social content and values of rellgicaa, and unitt^ both religious and secular minds 
round the notion of the dignity of the individual, eatpressed through the moral outlook. 
It sd^t give rise to agnosticism In regard to religion or metaphysics, t«t was never 
negative or destructive In regard to the operation of ethical standards la society, 
though there ml^t be a dlffermice as to the standards themselves. 
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Sectdarism in the west is associated with a deliberate attaapt to forcmlate a 
philosopi^r in terms of non-religioiis categories. It was a movement directed against 
religious teaching, against the influence of religion c«i public life, against the 
special status of religious organization i. e*, deliberately anti~religiou 3 in its bias. 
In India, rationalistic reform of social customs and institutions began within tlae fold 
of religicaa but gradually came to the conviction that thoi:^ historically connected 
with imligion these were aocio-legal phenomena, subject to change. The emphasis was on 
the necessity of separating religicn from cxistcsms and institutions in order to reform 
society. The specific argument was •Uiat social institutions had no religious sanc- 
tions.^ This was a move in the direction of sectilarlsation of life as interest in 
religion was decreased by such a separation. Later the conviction became wide-spread 
that social reform is hindered br religious approach, and bettor achieved by aremaining 
altogether aloof frcra religious organization. Shift of attention to political activity 
retarded both social and religious influence. And liberal ideals of liberty, ©quality 
and frratMnity rather than religious principles were made the ground of later dwnands 
for reform. Moderate and extremist political thinking disagreed about the relative 
priorities of socio-religious reform on the one hand and political rights and freedom 
on the other. While It would not be correct to say that modem nationalism replaced 
religion as a chief factor in human and group relations, it became clear that religious 
ideology counted less and less as the basis of social life. In the twentieth centujy 
the view prevailed that religion should not enter into principles of social policy and 
state actlcsa which are motivated by the desire to give justice to all section a of 
society. The secular Indian state allowed for the functional importance of religion in 
the individual’s life but not in the social reorganization.^ Secularism was discovered 

i« e. g., Eeshav Chandra Sen agitated for secularisation of maridage and the Civil 
Itedage Act, 1872, was the outcome; Bayanand’s exltieal appiaisal of caste disso- 
ciated its present shape and functioning from Yedlo religion and related It to tii© 
functional principle; Tiv<d£an«id argued that no destruction of religion was noc- 
essaxy to J^rove society, whose state is not due to religion bnt due to misapplica- 
tion of religion, which could be proved from our old books. 

2* vide Barest, Modem Nationalism and Beliglon, p. 7. 

3. Bonald W. Scott, Social Ithics in Modtnm Hinduism, p. 12. 

4, ef., M, K. Gandhi, Harljan, August 24, 1947s The state should undoubtedly bo secular, 
everyone i^ould be «a.titled to i) 088 eas his religion, religion is a personal matter. 
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to be an elemait of the Indian tradition in two ways. On its mundane and practical 
side religion covered every aspect of life and its prescriptions ware based on psychol- 
ogical and social realities of the past. Cfa its spiritual side it supported toleration 
based on the conviction that others may have a different approach to life’s goal equally 
valid for than. Hespect for all religions was part of the traditional outlook which 
issued in the idea of "equality of all religions" in modera times. Thus Indian sec- 
ularism did not exalt irreligion, nor was it tinged with the anti-religious bias of 
western scientific rationalism, rather "the religious impartiality of the Indian state 
is ... in accord with ancient religious tradition of India ... based on the prin- 
ciple of diversity in unity." Hence, ti^scendence of the purely this-worldly or 
puipoly material view is a feature of secularistic attitude in India. At its worst, 
this means that secularists whose professions are not logically founded tend, under 
stress and strain of crises, to fall back <m remedial rituals and practices of tradi- 
tional religion. But at it best, it means that even the most thoughtful secularists do 
not necessarily find themselves antipathetic to spirit. "A ptirely secular philosophy of 
life is considered wiough by most of us— but It must have the background of spiritual 

4 

values and standards of behaviour and this is the realm of religion." 

It will be noted that scientific rationalism produced consequences in the field 
of social relationships and actions as well as in the field of religious belief and 
practice resMibling, in ceartain respects, the happoiings in the west. Ho long dehate 
ensued on implications of particular scientific theories in regard to the nature of God, 
man and origin of the world in India, but the general effect was to rationalise, 
seculartae, socialise and moralise religion as in the west. The differences were due to 
the peculiar nature and form of religion and tradition on which the scientific outlook 
operated In India. The narrowing of the operation of the religious principle in sociel 

1. vide B. G., I?,' 11« rn>n-iT 4 +rsTu-t?'i; 

2. ef., S. Badhakrtshnan, Occasional Speeches, first series, pp. 393, 394* Ashoka'a 
rock edict HI: "Cne who disparages another’s religion to glorify his own over all 
others injures his religion. Yerily ocncord of all religions is meritorious, 

Akbar doslaredi "Various religions are divine treasures entrusted to us 
by God. We must love them as sudi. It should be our firm faith that eveiy religion 
is blessed ly Sim. The Eternal King showers His favours on all men . . ." 

3 . s. Radhakrishnan, The Becovery of Faii^, p. 202. 

4. J. L. Hehru, Ifeity of India, pp. 1T9-3BO. 
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lif» was countarbalanced ly doletloa of th« mor« irrational thsoretical and practical 
abarrations which had grown within its fold, and l^r th« discovoiy that Hindtd.s% far 
from baing a primitiv* tilbal ("national") religion as it was regarded bgr Its critics 
in the nineteenth century, is "one of the higher religions" of the world. 

Attitudes Towards Beligion 

It is idle to try to effect successful social change without reliable knowledge 
of var 3 ring effects on religious attitudes in a given cultiire pattern, brought about by 
the introduction of a different methodology and outlook. At the same time, it is diff- 
icult to form an exact judgment of the religious condition of a society, involving, as 
it does, the knowledge of theological, philosophical and literary thought and effort, 
as well as the religious beliefs and practices of the people, A further complication 
is created by the "hospitable" treatment given to every type and shade of imUgion in 
India, so that blind siupwstition coexists with exfcramest rationalism and atheism. In 
the past the religious and cultural difference between sections of society was not so 
much of quality of knowle<%e as of information and opportunity, but the intellectual 
revolution of the nineteenth csntury bifurcated the educated from the masses both in 
degree and kind of knowledge. And even within the ranks of the intelligensia there 
developed different attitudes towards religion ranging from complete adherence to rad- 
ical reformism or rejecticsa. As the agents of change members of a society are psyohcdog- 
ically subject to the necessity of keeping the stability of their personality, there- 
fore, there is differential rate of change of views and parts of culture brought about 
by aec^tanoe of science and its instruments,^ 

The rationalistic scepticism of nineteenth century European thought was as 
destructive in its influence on the Indian intelligensia as it had been in Europe. The 
first evidence of the weakening of religious faith was criticism of religious foundations 
of social instltutioiHS and practices, and attes^t to diseonneot soeietf and culture from 
religion. Indifference to observances of religion combined with absorption in political, 
social or economic activity. Avoidance of fundamental questions beyond reach of 
1, Margaret Mead, Cultural Battezns and Technical Change, p. 294, 
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seientlfic ratiaaallaffl and ccaicaatration on social problams as a moral duty followed, 
la time, politicians* eoonoiaistsj scientists and oven reformers found religion no 
longer necessary in working out their ideal of good society. They thought it neither 
helpful in the solution of empirical needs of modem life* nor conducive to development 
of modem knowledge. Its dogmas were obstructive to curiosity and free thoughtj its 
belief in supernatural agency led to social irresponsibility and hindered progress.^ 

The intellectual rationale of religion carried no conviction to th«Q, the moral rationa- 
le of religious duties also became meaningless to them, they rebelled against religious 
discipline and allowed it to fade without replacing it by a different religious dis- 
cipline. k limited number of intellectuals, not confined to any particular section of 
society, were, thus, totally alienated from beliefs, gods, temples and rites of religion. 
It is to be noted that the scepticism resulting from secular approach meant not only 
decline of religious faith, but also loss of faith in the highest reality of iMlosophy 
and disincllnaticsi to devote one’s energies to attempt its realization* The leatson 
for this is that VedSitic idealism is thought to lead to the dissolution of the self by 
the feeling of oneness with the principle of the universe without a COTipensating 
increase in the knowle^e of that universe, while the modem intellectual is more in- 
terested in discovery, exploration and even the contaaplation of the yet unknown prin- 
ciples govesming the universe by retention of the bowdaries of the concrete self. 
MBtaphysioal-intuitive thought may lead to the Ispersonal Atwolute, but critical- 
analytical thought of science allows its acceptance only as an intellectual assumption 
and not as an article of belief.^ Even those who do not deny the validity of Vedintic 
ideaUiw are discontented with it, because, while the growth of science, industry and 
technology necessitates the Idea of the reality of the world and energetic action in it, 
the doctrine of the sole reality of God is conjoined to the false philosophy of M^avada 
and the detenaiinistic doctrin* of kama, which produce despair, helplessness and pess- 
imism. The need of the modem age ts for a practical outlook and nfw kinds of aotivity 
and Vedantlc fatalism signally fails to meet It, Therefore, the "idealist view of life" 

1, cf., J. L. Diseoveiy of India, p. 622. 

2* Beatrice Htney lamb, ladia, a World in Taransition, p. 123. 

3. of., Hehru, op. oit., pp. 16-17. 
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1 

is rejected ly th« pragmatic minded rationalist. 

There is a thesis that in the past the dxialism of iapersonal metaphysical 
reality, on the one hand, and the positivistic-secular spirit, on the other, pen- 
etrating deeply into the popular mind gave India a split perscmality. Cfa the contrary. 

It would h® more correct to believa that dualism is in reality a modem phenomenon 
arising frojE the* attempt of sciantific-socula.? minis to break away from the integrated 
outlook and the ideal of harmanlous personal.ity of traditicanal religion. The reason 
for this Is that for the majority of th® educated the coming of sci«ico did not mean 
the adoption of the g<Hruinely critical temper or the acceptance of scientific rattcmale 
othor than a superficial, njeciuinistic approach to life*o prohlams. The spirit of 
inquiry in rationalistic minds lacks strength to carry through the change of outlook to 
a satisfactoiy coacluslcn because it attempts to divorce itself from its ciiltural, 
religious roots instead of taking tha latter into account. In this process it is tom 
between dharma of traditional outliook and the new rationalistic tradition being created 
since th© nineteenth century, with the consequence of mental fmistration. Dualistic 
thinking or compartmantalisation of antithetical ideas and notions is the expression of 
this unresolved conflict a, g., belief in free-will coE^sts with fatalistic belief in 
determination ty the eours® of stars? belief in the reality of the world coexists with 
belief in Its illusory nature; belief in betterii^ the human condition in this Ufa co- 
exists with fatalistic conception of karma and punarjanma; and effort to raise the 
standard of living coexists with the belief that economic progress is “mere" materialism. 

Hew notions of 3 Ci«aitific rationalism have only inspired a few individuals of 
the educated class, bat have not reached deep down to the level of m a s s consciousness. 
For the lai^er part of society there is no rational system of thought and purposes, for 
it is atm at the level of habitual conduct, traditional motives. The majority lack 
the practical initiative and intellectual expression for change of outlocdc, and continue 
to derive their strength frm the traditiooal pattern of behaviour which covers eveiy 

of., K. M. Fanalkar, Hinduism and the Kodem Horld, p, 83. 

2, vide B. K. Lohia, The Great War in Hinduism. 

3, cf., S. H. Tagore, Towards Universal ffan, p. 347; Ambiguous attitude to science, 
even while science knocks at our door the sacred almanac with its star-readings 
held the ground. 
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asp«ot of tholr laundano lif«. This doos aot affect their sense of personal freodon 
adrersely, hence there is the al»«ace la the masses of that type of fraatration which 
afflicts the intelligenaia as a resiilt of unresolved conflict of tradition and new 
knowledge. 

"Hindbiism abundantly vigorous isany-sided, over-ridingly impcartsnt to the major- 
ity, misunderstanding to think that India approaches religious matters casually.*^ As 
against the alienation of a few fr<Ma religion there is the phenomenon of growth cf 
cultless or non-sectarian and nan-dogmatic religious faith. Hellgion, shorn in the 
nineteenth century, of its anti-social and tmspiritual practices and beliefs, has 
successfully kept its hold on the non-intellectual pubLlo. They do not regard it as a 
mere appendage but as a necessity of life. The force of bhakti is strong and still 
connected -vdth egalitarian ideas in social life, as it has been throughout history. 

The fundamwatal convictions of the masses are stills the belief in the saipremacy of 
Atroa; reality of another life, karma and its phala; a philosophical view of the trans- 
ient character of life, which gives rise to resignation towards life's i31s, some of 
which are considered to be curable and others not. Among the corurntmity of intellectuals 
only an insignificant minority call thwnselves atheists. Unlike the west whore religious 
indifference is widespread among intellectuals, in Ii^a the majority have no hesitation 
in openly exhibiting the powerful hold of religion upon themselves.^ Thera is decreas- 
ing stress on ritual, but continued devotion to religious ol^ervances such ns morning 

exercises, dally reading of scripture etc., and devotion to iraligious teachers, holy man 

3 

from whc® guidance is sought by their educated disciples. Bollgion rather than aay 
se<nder faith is still the most effective souree of comfort, solace and saving espe- 
jriLwice in life. The role of the religious man has been vitally significant in the 
formatien of the worl<i-vi«w in the past, aad present consciousness continues to he 
moulded by the wisdom of the long line of religious guides. The doctrine of a^ramas is 
re gar ded by some as an anachronistic superstition. But its powerful hold on the Indian 

1. Beatriee ELtney lamb, In^a, a Wcwpld in Transition, p. 123. 

2. Kdiard Shils, the InteHecttial Between Tradition and Modemityi The Indian 
Situatian, p. 64. 

3. S, M* Pannikar, The Foundations of Hew India, p. 244. 
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miad is seen ia thair attitude towards the last two a^amas* Few may observe it in its 
literal form, yet ia an attenuated and secularised form the aaramic image represents 
the right pattern of life, for mai^ preserve a disposition for that life in the fora of 
desire to go into the ’•forest* and admiration for those who take the leap or for those 
activities in which the qualities of the last two asramas, such as transcendance of the 
self, detachment, ronunciatim, escape from routine and compr<mise of mundane life, 
find expression,^ Another proof of the continuing power of the religious outlook can 
be discovered in the propensity to ask ultimate questions and to disquietude in the 
face of "antintaies of llfe.**^ The sense of ineffable transcwideat power in the self 
or in the universe or what is called the "sense of the numinotis" pervades the Indian 
consciousness. Thus the spiritual reference remains valid for a vast majority either 
ia the form of traditional religious belief and conduct or in new ways thought out by 
individuals for themselves. 

Members of a society are under the influence of a deep, subtle and all-pervacling 
process of eaculturation below the level of consciouness. The Indian "climate of 
opinicui* has been formed by elements of Hindu religious thought, to which significant 
additions have been made from other indigwious and foreign cults and religions, Lea'vlng 
aside the question of mutual influence for the moment, it may be asserted that the 
religious point of view of Hinduism affects all groups e, g., Christians, Muslims, 

3 

Farsis etc. And its reinterpretation in the light of science and scholarship has only 
strengthened the conviction of the necessity of retaining the Hindu bass of traditional 
outlook, Boctrines of Vedanta, as the essence of religion, may not be xanderstood by the 
uneducated masses, are rejected by certain schools, but still form the basis of many 
attitudes and assumptions, Vedanta gives to each what he is fitted to receive and is 
variously interpreted by minds at different levels of cultxire and intelligence,^ 
Bsligious presuppositions unconsciously colour the reasoning not only of the avowedly 

5 

religious but even of the avowedly secular minds. That is, those uho explicitly reject 
i« Shils, op, cit., p. 66, 

2, Beinhold Hiebuhr, The Godly and the Ungodly, p, 2. 

3, ef., R. 5. Ta^re, Towards Universal Man, p, 66. 

4, cf,, l^clval Griffiths, Modem India, pp, 26, 33, 

5, vide Ciurversatlons with Hehru, pp. 30>3X, 
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r«ligion still suljciit to its sway, not by way of accepting or rejecting sing^Le ideas 
or dogaas, tut by showing its effect in the general direction it gives to life and 
ideas. 

Perhaps it is sore in their religosity than in any other sphere that the Indian 
intellectnals evince their rootedness in what is central to their culture. It is 
no exaggeration to say that it is impossiKLe for an Indian of Hindu descent to 
cease to be a Hindu. ^ 

fhe persistence of the religious spirit and of religion as a social force can 
be imderstood if it is reraembered that the fact of falling short of ideals in attitudes 
and cor»3uct does not negate the ideals, nor exhausts their meaniagfulaess in relation 
to all mental operations of men. Thus the general and long-range faith of the majority 
remains unshaken inspite of negative attitudes or actual violations of religious norms 
of thought and action in daily life. 

In the traditional outlook no distinction was made between internal and octemal 
aspects of religion, except at philosophical levels. Bit the critical-analytical modem 
mind searches for the essential elements in the mass of “accidental" or "inessential" 
elements constituting the total structure of present religion. Increasingly a distinc- 
tion is made by thoughtftxl people, not always clearly, between religion and spirituality, 
the first being equated to the external paraphernalia and accretions around religion, 
and the second with its experiential aspect and resulting state of mind and character in 
the individual. Even the extremest sceptic is willing to concede the necessity of the 
latter while rejectir^ the former. 

It was in the ninete«tth century that the Indian spiritual cultvtre first came to 
be contrasted from western materialistic culture.^ Broadly, the difference of western 
and eastern characters was discovered to be the difference between action and contemplai^ 
tion, mtionalisn and jaysticisai and the question was asked as to whether they were 
absolutely ocntradictoiy and irreconcilable or compleBentaiy and roooncilablej and in 
the lattior case should they be coordinated in a balanced way or should one be subor- 
dinati^ to the other. ^ Vivekanand first discovered this difference bit he was also the 
U Shut, op. cit., p. 64. 

2. cf., Earl Jaspers, The CWgin and Goal of History, p. 61; G. G. Jung, Ifodem Man in 

Search of a Soul, p. 299; F. S. C. JSferthrope, The Meeting of Bast and Vest, p. 434. 

3, ef,, Guenon, The Crisis of the Modem %>rld, p. 48. 
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first to insist that a comhi3aation of spiirituality and material progress was aeeossary 

for the growth and refomatioa of Indian society* 

In the twentieth century, strong exception is taken against this classification 

which has been taken up by many apologists of Indian culture and society. The crit- 

icism is that characterisation of ” spirituality" is mere self-deception because it eaa^ 

not be proved that spirituality was operating on a wide-scale in social life in the 
1 

past. 4nd in modem times a majority of people do desire the material achievoaeats of 

the vest, even while deprecating its "materialistic values." Indian eiiaracter and 

philosophy is equated to spiritiiality simply ly way of compensating for lack of worldly 
2 

^ods. But it is a fsuLlacy to conclude that material backwardness is equivalent to 
spirituality, just as it is a fallacy to conclude that material prosperity is equiv- 
alent to lack of spirituality. The general feeling is that a connection can be estab- 
lished, logically and factually, between material affluence and spirituality. Under 
these conditions, the facile distinction of the scientific materialism of the west and 
spiritual-conteffiiplative values of the oast is outdated and persists only due to the 
spiid.t of mtionalising pride in the Indian mind, or due to the fact of intellectual 
lag in which thinking in eveiy field, political, economic and social, pays lip-service 

A. 

to religious terminology due to lack of any other effective substitute. " According to 

one ei^lanatlon the description of the Indian mind as addicted to religion was an 

invention by the vest for its own puipose of exploiting material affairs, and the 

religious or spiritual label is merely a popular error, fiction, nyth or legend,^ 

In the first place, all those who have supported this classification have not 

made spirit and matter exclusive of each other, nor ec^ted the first with the east and 

the second with the west categorically. It is not denied that spiritual power is the 

i'L"’™ '"'fS^’ijto, ' ' The! ' istete ' and the Citizen, pp. 16-17. 

3. vide h. Nehni, beeches, 1949-1953, p. 367. 

3. ef., 3. Badhakrisbnan, FTe^om and Culture, p. 54. 

4. vide Mulk Eaj Anand, Is There a Contemporary Indian Civilization? p. 118: The 
intellectual set which Is against uoiformity of technological, urb^ised, bureau- 
cratic social order is keeping room for "spiritual 3:*astlessness" to allow for 
eocttitxlcity or just hanker after clever use of phrases, mere logic-chopping to 
eo^ete with western philosophy. 

5. ». P. liokerjee. Modern Indian Culture, p. 5. 
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k«y to w«steana progrosa, be it tangible or intangible. Cta the other hand, there is 
the conviction that Indian society and cxilture were also built upon the foundation of 
idealistic principles. But to demand identity of essperionce and categories of inter- 
pretation in the west and India, to parove even the common spirittiality of the human 
race, is irrational. 

All proofs lie in realization. Europe cannot think that the East found soma deep 
basis of reality on which to build our Institutions. But civilization is no 
nebUous spirit of abstract speculation— but involTcd an inner sense of vision of 
infinite in all finite things.^ 

ETor is the acceptance of “materialisui’* contained in the authentically scientific spirit 
and approach considered to be incompatible with truths of spirituality, rather is the 
former one aspect of the latter. 

Wore one to keep in mind that xaan’s progress is not uniform but multi-foim, 

judgments of s\iperiority and inferiority of cultures would lose their weight in regard 

to the doveloisaent of different aspects of society and individual. liiQr# me to give up 

thinking in unfounded terms of unbridgeable gap of spiritual east and materialistic west 

and, instead, think in terms of the difference between traditional outlook in which the 

religloua element predominates and the modem in which the secular elament predominates, 

and the greater pj^evalmce of the former in India and of the latt^ in the west, the 

3 

force of the objection vovOLd be abated. For ijio former distinctim may be discounted 
as a product of "raticnallsation^ of the Indian mind or by the proof that ancient India 
was developed in material goods and secular knowledge, vitality, power and joy of 

A 

creative life, but the latter distinction remains a valid one. Conceding the fact that 
religion and spirituality are not Identical it can still be asserted that the contin- 
uance of religion as the giver of meaning to life for a large majority implies that the 
belief remains unquestioned in principle that the proper relation of spirit and matter 
is that of subordination of the latter to the f ormw. 

^ 1 ^ 7a^»e, towards IMversal Man, p. 161 j M. K, Gandhi, Amrit Bazar Phtrika, 

Aiil^t 3, 1^34. 

2. 1. 9, tagcsre, BaUenallm, p. 63. 

3. In this point the Intention is not to insist that this presmat difference of 

In outlook is nBcessarlly permanent or tmohangeable. 

4. viib lidirtrjoe, loo. d.t.} Htlrim A. Sorokin, Social Philosophies of an Age of 
Crisis* pp« 226. 
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Secondly, serions Indiaa thinkers eatizoating the scientific outlook and its 
consequences are conviaced that this so called “western" characteor is not a roimded 
whole in itself. This accounts for the fact that while welcoming science as an instru- 
ment of higher knowledge and human welfare, they distrust the extreme "materialism" and 
"secxilarism* in which it opeiates. The critical attitude is certainly directed towards 
the deficiMicies of Indian outlook and society hut also towards the good and had as- 
pects of scientific social derelopment in the west. Modem douht regarding future 
progress of man even in the west implicitly carries the recognition that the ultimate 
test of progress is not science and technological advance, hut moral and spiritual 
growth. And similar questioning in India is really thinking beyond scientific progress 
to the oonclusion that the purely scientific solution of social-human probleas can 
never he ultimate,^ Therefore, doubts are not always to be di®aissed as anti-scientific 
obscurantism, or retreats from science in mvivalism, but as post-scientific devel- 
opments, a shift to another, inescapable level of life’s problems.^ *^irituality" or 
•philosopl^ appeals to the Indian temperament and traditim, Where this is not merely 
"esci^isa" or "ratimalisation* it should aaead no justification or apology. Because 
knowledge of both the religious tradition of India and the operation of scientific 
mtio na l i s M in western society points to this ooncltision that It is "unecononical" to 
reject "spirit" or "iMlosophy" in the name of science and then to be forced to mttuM 
to it when science fails to produce the synoptic view or t]» integrated life,^ 

Some Indian thinkers have not been able to escape the teiiq>tation to regard 
"spirit" as ewrything and to deprecate efforts to improve external and material coit- 
ditlons of life. But intellectual honesty demands admission of the fact that, in the 
final analysis, the values which the past "spiritual" philosopiQr of India stressed cov- 
ered cmly one part cf reality, and the oti^ is precisely that part idilch the scientific 
mind has investigated in its physical and social sciences. The critic Is jtistifled in 
arguing that over emphasis on Indian "spirituality" falls to take into account the 
1.' vide pp, 

2« of,. Hoik Baj inand, Is There a Cmta^co’axy Indian Civilization? p, 134. 

3. vide Infra, pp. 446-447. 

4, cf,, Belnhcld Mebohr, The Godly and the Bngodly, p. S, 
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one-sidedness of this ehai^ter, Beall stically, the proMwca is to BJaintain the proper 
superiority of "spirituality," together with the obvious fact that all men do need 
material satisfacticm. Hence, "we in India must realize that provision of physical 
necessities is not materialism, but the preccnditioa of civilized life. But the west 
also must loam the *wisdo«i of the East. If India failed to achieve haxmoi^ because 
it tried to unite people under the form and not the spirit of mliglon, then the 
scientific approach also suffers from the same fault of social disrt^lon because it 
tries to unite people under social and material conditions rather than by moral and 
spiritual laws. The "scientific outlook," too, can suffer from narrowness in building 
its programmes on merely tangible aspects of life. "life based upon mem science is 
attractive to some men, it has all the characteristics of sport, it feigns serimisness, 
but It is not profound*"^ 

The pmblem before many thoughtful minds is how can India adapt herself to the 
modern outlook without losing anything of real value In her ancient heritage? in a 
geneiral way, many who think In terms of a i^dical transformation of Indian life question 
the validity of "spirit," which was paramount in traditional context, as a source of 
knowledge of the world and its interpretation in the modem context. In a specific way, 
the question also arises which operative values to take frera the "spiritual" traditional 
outlook, how to take, can they be taken out of their historical sotting of the social 
experience of the pasb and be hL«ided with present needs?^ Jnothea* difficulty Is that 
integration cannot be forced, at the saase time adaptation of old to the new does require 
an attack on old attitudes and beliefs. 

Ideals and values are variable in degree due to ecntaot between different minds 

within a pmrtieular wiciety, and variable also in kind due to eontaet between different 

societies having different Interests and activities. In the first situation ideals, as 

modifioatioBs of one original otaieeption or type, exist side by side. And even in the 

second {dtuaticn there Is i^ffallelim of cultural Ideals, one of which may spread over 

t. 6. I* ]9Whta, Iffiobrstiasdlng Ij^a, p. 27. 

3. E. 5, Tagore, Towards ^iversal Men, p« 243. 

3. B. 9. Tagore, lationallsa, p. fd. 

4. Anand, op* oit., p* S* 
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large areas of society, not ty exterraination of earlier ideals, Iwt as a resultant 
product of two cultures.^ The sncoesa of the new outlook and idea-i^tem depends upon 
its reasonahlenoss, not in the sense of being really wise or otherwise, ixit in the 
sense of appearing right in relation to the present needs of society. The scientific- 
rationalistic outlook appeared nore reasonable and tended to displace the traditionsl 
religious outlook because of its greater relevancy to the human demand for material 
satisfactions. Secondly,^ there is the factor of prestige i. e., the new ideas mist 
cone fro® an acceptable authority* The scientific outlook had established its validity 
by practical results in European histoiy, therefore, the authority of the "superior* 
western culture se«iin^y established its indubitable superiority over the traditional 
religious outlook.^ 

Bsssibllity of synthesis of religious outlook and methods with the ^als and 
results of scientific rationalism lies in the evld«moe of hlstoxy, wbi<^, throtighout, 
gives proof of flexibility, adaptability as the ej^lanation of the survival of Indian 
culture* The conclusion is drawnx “synthesis is Indians nanifest dtstiay.* The 
syathstio ai^nroaeh to life is not only a fact but a matter of principle, since it is 
discovered to be the essential natiare of reality Itself. IMlosoptgr impports this 
genius for synthesis t the belief that spiritual insight Is superior to logic and that 
all things are in tUtlaate unity gives rl^ to a universalis® which holds the ultimate 
good of aeu to be above all restrictions tim, place aM culture. This predisposes 
the Indian mind to assimilate the good tvm. other cultures, to freely accept new ideas 
and to reecmeile on the intellectual plane and enm on the social and political* 

%e for synthesis is accepted by all leadu:^ of Ixdian thought on the 

ground that no people can punme their own lives unaffected by other®. Tbe in;Jeetion of 

the new ^ztloc^ and ideSf-iyste® into the Indian world-view is to be irolcemted as a 

liberating force for the human mind and body, nxKsessaxy for all-craund development of man. 

'l* '' S* Progress, p. 357* 

2« WSmeei A ffelle»oi*y of Social Brogress, p. 133. 

S. «f*, f. i* llanri% fh» Bast, p. 2M. 

4. 0f», fiareival ariftlths, Sodera India, pp. 17-^18* 

5* Motwani, Saieaee and Society in India, p. 44. 

4 . «f„ ?«ra Meheles Bean, lew Patterns of Deaocra<y in India, pp. Z, 13, 
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Til® lij®st Is aec« 3 saiy to tho East. Wo are compleraeiitary to each other becaJise of 
om* different outlooks upon life .... Therefore if it b© true that the spirit 
of the West has ease upon our fields in the guise of a stona it is never-tho-less 
scattering live seeds that are inmortal.^ 

Admittedly the unity of outlook and life attained can be of different kinds.® Rit it 
is not sufficient to attain unity cstly at the primary level of natural and mechaaioal 
resoirroes ly utilisation of the sci®atific method. Unity at the secondaiy level of 
personal# aesthetic and religious values requires a bleoiding of old tradition and new 
knowledge. Furtheiaore, this points to a fusion at the tertiaiy level of the still 
more subtle mmital unity of the intangible realms of theology, metaphysioa, pure 
science, which level of unity of outlook may be attained by very few minds indeed. 

Behind the demand for synthesis is the recognition that the lag of individual 
and social couacience behind material progress is more harmful to social advancement 
than any physical, political or econcsaic deficiency i. e., a balance between objective 
and subjective elements is essential. 

A union of the spiritual and other fields of life is difficult and yet I have often 
wondered if there is any real hope for the world unless there is some kind of 
combination of the two, • . • what is lacking insplte of scientific progress is the 
spiritual element, that which holds and restrains the great power let loose ly the 
discoveries of science.^ 

It is true that the consciousness of the moral and spiritual lag does not have the same 
practical connotation or psychological overtmaes as in the vest, since the material 
progress which India has to parallel is not yet an actuality. let the awareness of the 
danger of such a lag does give urgency to tho problem of synthesis. 

Synthesis is also possible because science is universal. The method mid prodr> 
nets of scientific rationalism can be detached frem the cultural context of the vest ax 
transp<iHed into Indian cemditions. Objective observation shows that its development 
in Indian society and culture is not likely to follow exactly the lines of the historii 
pattern of the vest. It is agreed that contact of cultures must not mean transfonaati 
of Indian outlook into a pale copp- of the western. The distinctive self of India 
i* E. S. Tagore, Towards IM^aal Han, p* 15. 

2* C^iddiag elasedf les three kinds of cultural xmity in Principles of Sociology viz, , 
primary, secondaty, tertiary- 
3« y. li. (Speeches, 1953-1957, p. 426. 

4. vide Margaret Mead, C^taral Patterns and Technical Change, p. 294. 
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(stfadhanoay avabteva) wust nob o® loa?; or deliberatoly discarded as ■fcofcally vorfcliless* 

To Xea3^ woatoM, science and ■fceolmologyj but not to bacosia like Europeans i* e»j to 

retain Individuality, sepsiratenoss of being by retention of the special cultural her- 

itai^e, of which religion is the key, is the ideal of aany.^ "To live in character 

means to live in integrity with culture, at the highest level of discarimination and 
2 

perceptiveness. " 

Admittedly such a synthesis must be not only intellectually satisfying, but 
also «Boti(maHy inspiring and moving in order to influence action. As a matter of 
actual fact only a few have been able to assimilate the splritualHaOTal values frcaa the 
cultural heritage to harmonise them with econcmic and social values of the modem 
age by using science objectively, but they have been makers of new rellgicn and society. 
Their ^mthesia served as the inspirational force, carrying the process of creation of 
now society further by gradual stages, even though they did not follow any one line of 
synthesis. Modification of traditional outlook and culture was forced on the nineteenth 
eentu 3 cy intellectuals because •‘where as the contact of the west with other countries has 
been external, in India the west has, so to say, entered into the very bone and marrow 
of the east."'* Bammohan Boy's synthesis baaed on his knowle<%e of many languages and 
literatures included science, reasen, humanlaa and the essence of Vedanta m the basis 
of lurogress. The middle path prefigured by him, arising from the wisdom and 

resilience of Indian tradition, showed the way of accepting western science and social 
Ideals without giving up the deepest insights of Xodlan society. The twwtieth century 
thinkers have also been modamists and reconcilers since they were convinced that the 
highest spiritual truths, as distinct frem narrownesses of social practices and institu- 
tiems, would never obstruct a genuine and organic assimilation of worthwhile values of 
western culture. Two (jwlificatiflns must be admitted in regard to their syntheses. 
Firstly, the of religious ideas with scientifio ideas and liberal humanistic 

values is incoagilete, uncertain and not widely accepted in society. Secondly, the 

ix -gfi, fkm gnity of India, p. 158. 

2. Bernard Sigfloe Meland, Faith and Culture, p. 11. 

3. cf.f Mead, opwcit., p* 314. 

4. G. I, Gckhale to Caiversai Baces Conference, Loadon, 1911, quoted by K. M. Ban ni k ar 
in The State rad the (HLtiaen, p. 21.. 
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momontam of th« r^foiaod r^ligicai of ainatoonth caatuiy having appi^aciahly slowad down, 

the acceptance a£ mu ideae and vaines stands in danger of hecomii:^ aerely uncritical 

and imitative 'without reference to Hindu eul'tmral elisaents or to presen'tly existent 
1 

realities. It was Tagore who revived the idea of fusing vital elements of tradition 
with inner fozms of vest, a grauine imity of science and spirituality summed up in his 
mantra drawn froa the Upanisads, Gandhi made his religion practical, 

connecting it with social, secular activily in order to estaolish the ideal of a better 
world, Hehru achieved a synthesis through historical insight and stoess on science and 
humanism. Other Intellectuals have also achieved rationalistic syntheses on a 
religious basis, but along positivistic lines. The modeam idealism represented ly the 
p3%etioal object of attaining human welfare is shown to be In line with the ancient 
idealism of the doctrine of purusartha, in their speculations, yhereas the western 
enlightsBimmit tended to reject or to ignore the intangible-unseen in detezmlzdng the 
tru-bh of the tangible-seen, Indian ratimalism attempts to link the deepest espeiiences 

4 

of spiritual life 'with soientl^o, rationalistic, humanistic goals. Betterment of 'the 
world, spiritualisation of the w(u:ld ccmsaunity is combined with the goal of salvation. 

It is true to say 'that "the most ^dgnifioant feature of Indian social life is the 
combination of what Max Lemer calls the metapbysio of secular promise with a desire 

5 

for ultimate spiritual liberation." 

It is neeessaxy to note Idle differsnoe even among those who aih)pt a balanced 
approach to the probLem of flgmthesls. The stress keeps shiftily between external and 
internal elemmats of the Ideal syntheses presented. Some emphasise the vital elaments 
of tradition and ireliglon as the operative folnciple of this synthesis, iMle others 
emphaaise 'the predominance of the sclentiflo eleme nt i. e., 'transfoxmatlon must be 
mainly throu^ science, 'though the Indian spiritual values and liberal modem Ideals 

X! ef„ Arnold J, T<ynbee, Civilisation on Trial, p. 194. 

2. Towards Universal Man, p. 243. 

3. e. g., Biagwaio^aa, Ooomarsvany, loda&da Bao etc. 

4. vide 1. I#. Hehre, The Discovery of India, p. 626* It is, therefore, with the temper 
and s^jproach of science, allied to philosopty and wi'th reverence for all that lies 
beyond that we must face life. Thus we may develop an integral vision of life 
which embraces is its vidki scope the past, present, with all their l^i^ts and 
i^pths and lock with sermity towards &e future. 

5. X. H. ftamlkar. The Qaity of India, p. 244. 
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mifffc be harmonised with it. Similarly, scsae (e. g., Gandhi) view the present and 
future as a contintaous pattern of haimony with the past, while others (o. g., Nehru) 
aim at a more decisive break with the past in order to bo free from its evils. ^ 

There are periods in the history of a nation when it attempts to break away 
from its traditional beliefs and custtnas and to direct its life by new values and goals. 
But attempts at a complete break from the historical heritage axo bound to fail because 
no society can start its life from a "clean slate” i. e., free from the burden of the 
past in terms of racial memory and historical traditioiut. Every otilture is so laden 
with a "qualitative, meaning-complex" arising from conflicts, discoveries, resolutions, 
hopes of the by-gone generations that the attempt to dissociate from the structure of 
past experience leads to cultural disorientation or breach of a sense of continuity in 
the individual's mind. On the notion of "continuity of culture” two misconoepticais aret 
that the future is "mere” continuation of the past; that ooutinuity and revewal can be ' 
completely overlocdced. For instance, the first effect of the new learning in India was 

p 

to create the attitude, "Breakdown everything old and raise in its stead what is new." 

As a reaction to this there was a swing to the other extreme viz., revival of old forms 

of thought and social patterns in their "primitive purity." The fact is that there is 

a (tetenainistie elmaent in social progress since the past does exercise an influence, 

but there is freedom in as much as preset choice of goals and values decides ^ioh 

elraent of the past will beemae actively influential in shaping the future. Or it may 

be understood in the following way* the starting point of change viz., past herite^, 

sets some sort of limits on the possible range of choices and changes In the present. 

Hozmover, were th«re total discontinuity i. e., lack of living tradition, any recoiw 

struction would be artificial and unenduring, since it is self-evident that one can 

i»ily build where there is something real in existence. Hence, the extrme radioalima 

which attempts "to fcxm decisions" is deflected by the sti.ll influential 

tradition to give results not exactly foareseen.^ "In history there is no revolution 

i. Freak Horaes, IndLa TcMiay, p. 10. 

Z, Sl^an of Hindu College, 1B17. 

3. Bene Gumacm, The Crisis of the Modem %rld, p. 39. 

4. Lewis Ihimfor^ The l^ransfomations of Man, p. 148. 
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that is not a restoratioQ. 

The notion of total discontinuity being untwiable^ it was doubtful, both in 
principle and pzaotice, that the Indian society could break with past social, ethical, 
intellectual and aesthetic values and forms upon adopting the scientific outlook and 
approach to social dsvalopmant. The nineteenth century illustrates the truth of tiiis 
principle* because beginning with headlong pref©r«iC8 of intellectual minds for any- 
thing new it ended in innate, obstinate refusal to be a party to its own cultural 
annihilation. All seidotis Eodam thinkers have adopted a balanced view towartis the 
past, regarding its achieveiaants, not as imnmtable and absolutely true for all times, 
bit as something to be ctaitinuously selected from and remoulded in the light of new 
experience, Present ideals and values are sotaght to be affiliated, negatively and 
positively, with the past ones. The above conclusion stands notwithstanding difference 
of degree in attachment to the past inheritance eidiibited among thinkers,^ 

Scow might deny that scientific technological knowledge can be grasped in terms 
of familiar religious tradition and values, because the latter are anachronisms in the 
modem age, bit the advantage of this translation or synthesis far outweighs its dis- 
advantages, For when the people transform the now knowledge and concepts into the mould 
of ancient and beloved wisdom the danger of lack of spontaneity, artificial manipulatlraa 
and degradation of both the old and the new forms is obviated,^ 

If the aim be the biilding of an integrated personality in an integrated sodetgr, 
both the scientific and the traditional outlooks can contribute different elements to 
bring about this result, ibsitive, puiposeful synthesis requires a sense of man's 
affinity with reality, and this is me of the significant truths contained in toe tradi- 
ticaial thought. It teaches that matter and spirit grow out of one reality; moral and 
pb^rsical laws of development are similar, and man must understand both parts of his 

1* Chesterton qfoot^ by A, H. Silver in Beligion in a Changing World, p, 196; cf,, 
Arnold J, Tt^jrobee, Civilisation cm Trial, p, 164* Horace* naturum expellas furca 
tamen us<jae recorrat, yon may throw nature out with a pitch-fork but it will keep 
ceasing be^. 

2, fi^irendra Mohan Sas^npta, Studies in Western Influence m nineteenth G^tuzy 
Baogali Ibatry, p, z, 

3, vide 8iq;>ra, pp. 376-377. 

4, Margaret Mead, Coltoral Fattems and Technical Change, p. 312. 
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naturo for self-falfilment. The uniTerso is so coordinated that the self-^lfilment of 
one does not negate the self-fulfilment of another, Bationalistic, huiEanistic ideals 
of individual liberty, equality, brotherhood, economic ploiitudo, social justice, are 
supported by religion through its centzal ideal of spiritual freedom and oneness. 
BfBrhaps, historically, tradition was not linked with such socio-economic values, but 
far from being antithetical to these values it is seen to be ccaaplementary to them on 
the spiritual plane,^ Philosophy and religion are uniquely consistent with scientific 
trends and no cwipartmentalisation of religious faith and scientific reason need be 
called for. 

The modem Indian mind is under obligation to harmonise the finest elements of 
its classical Yedantic heritage with the scientific spirit in all spheres of thought 

3 

and action and of spreading this syuoptic view throughout all sections of society. 

Social Progress and Science 

There is a difference of degree between societies in regard to acceptance of 
the principle of change, which is a necessary element in the idea of progress. Tradi- 
tion was not committ^ to the value of change on the social level i. e., presented a 
static world-view. But in the nineteenth century need for change became powerful enough 
for refOTmers to plead for social transformation on the grotmd of restoration of pfure 
conditions of the past. The people r^ained largely ignorant of and imaffeoted by such 
progressive ideas, tho^^gh social life was beginning to change somewhat by the operation 
of new forces i. e., there was increasing sensitivity towards economic, political and 
social rhythms which had not previously bean part of Indian esperienca or practice.* 

The rising twapo of the struggle for political freedom in the twentieth oantury helped 
in familiarlBing popular conscicnsness with the doctrine of change, in place of iima«aor- 
ial and iwoblle tradition, since the seal for reform of social evils overeasua Inertia, 
apatl^, resignation and co^laoent acceptance of existing Institutions and customs. 

1, cf., B. S. Towards Ifedversal Ifea, p. 184. 

Z* ef., J* If Sehm, The Ulseovery of India, pp. lS-17. 

3. These remarks cf Sari Jaspers in Origin and Goal of History, pp. 225-326, on 
Biblical religion and its spiritual paramoontcy in the new order of the future 
apply to Todantie dar^ana in toto. 

4. BmtMMih Tfaapar, India in Transition, p. ziv. 
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Eren in tha most backward soctlons of society the tendency of automatic resistance to 
all Innovations declined. jESy the very fact of a changing world, reject for the status 
quo, represented hy eternal order of things (sanatana dharma), lessened aM society 
became less Inhibited in regard to radical change of socio-econcaaic conditions in the 
interest of advancement. 

Kor was theoretical support for qualitative change of traditional social patt- 
em altogether lacking. Reinterpretation of the Vedintio canon shoved tha idea of 
renewal of social order— .-after the inevitable decline of its institutions a radical 
change is necessary to restore the disturbed social haiTOcaay,^ The adaptation of this 
doctrine of social change to imjdem developaents is a significant element of modecm 
thought. It is accepted that social organization and relationships as well as material 
conditicms must change with the changing conditions of life.^ Wide vistas of limitless 
social progress in the future opened out before certain minds, ^ thou^ it would be 
wrong to assume, without qualification, that the doctrine of progress has gripped the 
mass-fldnd to change th^r outlook in any radical fashion i, e., there is uncertainty in 
regard to the detent and degree of belief in the doctrine,^ lS<xc is it anticipated ly 
any serious student of social change that scientific social progiress will necessarily or 
ri^tly destroy all old techniques, relationships, institutions or valueopattexns of the 
traditional outlook. The doctrine of progress presupposes the negative condition of 
preparedness in individuals and groups to break up old customs and institutions, as well 
as the positive ocsxditlon of a new thought-system to take its place in the thoughts and 
emotions of Idie pe<^le. In record to the former condition, scientific raticnalistio 
approach is certainly a major factor in the destruction of the old way of life. But in 
regard to the lattmr condition, the issue involved in large-scale social transformation 
being the alteraticn of the world-view and not merely a cpd.de change in perspeetlve on 
self and society,^ the sdmrtifie approach is less effective as evidenced by resistance 
1. B* S., IV, 7—8. 

2« K. M. Buanikar, The Foundations of Bev India, p. 74; ef., 3. i^dhakilshnan. Society 
and Belif^on, p. 10. 

3* vide I. L. Behru, %>eeehe8, 1949-1933, p. 94. 

4. Sasta Bair, Hes^aas in the Bast, p. sdLii. 

S* Alfred Halenboum, Broapects for Indian Beveloixaent, p. 40. 

4. ibid., p. 48. 
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to change and ccntinuod adhearence to old vays of thought. 

Historically, social thinking and leadership in India has been the monopoly of 
religious men and religious organizations, and later of philosoph03?s, lav-givers and 
men of learning, whoso secular thou^t was coloured by scriptural view. Social trans- 
formations oecured within the traditional pattern of group life, inspired by urge to 
survive tinder difficult conditions of external attacks and internal disruptions and 
took many foms.^ The ascetic rigour of mystics challenged the defects of the coatem- 
poraiy social order in older and stabler periods of society. In the nineteenth century 
the moving spirits of change were the philosophical and religious refonaers vho became 
active. And even in the twentieth century questions of social change were seen as moral 
and religious issues. The religious minds (e. g., Tagore, Gandhi) drew upon ancient and 
modem religious values, such as universalism, toleration, compassltm, good means for 
good ends as inspirations of their reformatoiy activity, while the secularists tended 
to Justify their advocacy of radical change without religious reference. It may he 
concluded that in a wjciety functioning within limits of its own traditional pattern 
i. e., "closed society,* reUgiois and moral forces are effective agents of social 
creativ<mess, bat in a revolutionazy or dynamic society going beyond its traditional 
orcbr, other forces also assume prcHsinence. But, in order to utilise the lessons from 
history it is necessary to ctmthine the spirit of progress expressed in tradition, while 
using the means suggested by modem science, in all spheres of econoolcs, society, 
administration, polities etc. 

At widely differwat times and in widely different parts of the country there have 
arisen religious leaders in India whose aim was spiritual good and whose endeavour 
it was to place within the reach of all, the means of achieving such good. Bach 
such effort ;ra,s non-violeatly conceived and nm-violently conducted, ... and, not 
infrequently, its organisation bore signs of careful forethought and attention. Sss- 
entially the same means asployed in the pursuit of economic good, have ... greater 
piraaise of attaining the object • • • provided the effort is scientifically guided. 


JU vide Hulk BaJ Ajoand, Is There a Contt^jorary Indian Civilization? p. 81i Continued 
creati'miess under political changes or attespts at emotional s^uvival against the 
saii^calpa or pain of outer events, or geauine renewal of living ispulse ar sometimes 
mere repetitious revivals, sometimes renascent efforts in history. 

2« As ai^dnst this is the view of Herberi MUer in The Use of the Fast, p. 386, that 
despite its apparent quletiaa and timelessnesa Hinduism is an open religion, in that 
respect better suilMd to an qpen society. 

3. ef., &]gene ISbhn, Balloon and Smanity, p. iDl, 

4« Gwoeral Beport of Boral Credit £kurvey, pp* 329*530. 
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In the nineteenth centttry the Indian people were regarded as passive spectators 
of histoiy, humbly accepting their position in life (dhanaa) which God and karma had 
assigned them, and submitting resignedly to natural and social ilia. In the twentieth 
century the potentiality for initiative, self-discipline, self-sacrifice and service 
was developed during the fight for freedoE. Indian thought with its emphasis on indi- 
vidual contemplativeness, choice of action for which man must asstaue responsibility, 
effort for self-iaprovement eventually ending in liberation from mundane conditions, 
was enriched in meaning in this new context. The realisation gradually dawned on the 
popular mind that man is capable of working on his environment to make changes, whidi 
traditional outlook had believed to be beyond oonti^l of human effort. The attitude of 
submission to mysterious fate declined as means wore discovered to control forces 
moulding socioly. 

The karma doctidne was discovered to be newly relevant in terms of hximan wel- 
fare, individual freedom and social change. The idea was that man's future destiny 
being In his own hands the Indian must take upon himself the task of fashioning the 
constitution of new society by critical examination and correction. Individualism, 
responsibllii^, decision-making were new attitudes spreading in society. The idea of 
progress b^ame linked with the idea of human responslMlityt instead of relying pass- 
ively and apathetically on divine will or even on the operation of social forces to 
produce inevitable progress, positive and ccmscious fostering of chosen social factors 
by collective efforts for collective ends gradmQly crystallised in the id^ of planned 
progress. After independence, thought, theories, political program's and actions were 
directed towards planning developaent to ensure scientific social progress in India. ^ 
Optimism in regard to man's ret^Kjnsiblllty and capaci'fy to ensure his progress by his 
own powers was not absolute however, but was balanced by practical limitations of 

resources and results as well as by intellee-teial conviction regarding limits of human 

2 

effort, physical and a«atal, whidh is ingrained in the Indian mind by its belief in the 
doetirine of kama and its phala. 

i* vide J. Im Hehra, %ieeches, 135^1957, P. 165t flanning is science in action. 

2. vide 0. Ik Mehta, Inderstasdlng India, p. 27. 
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Th® guiding principle of belief in progress, th® goals towards which efforts 
are directed as well as the values these goals are meant to realize, might be summed up 
in one word, viz,, humanism. 

Philosophy revolves round man— the modem mind, that is to say the better type of 
modem mind is practical, pragmatic, ethical and social, altmistic, humanitarian. 

It is governed by a practical idealism for social betterment ... yugadharma is 
this* B&imanity is its God and social service its religion.^ 

Ifiamanism, not militant but synthetic and tmiversal, was the operative influence in the 

t hinkin g of the father of modem Indian outlook. Vivekanai«i expressed love of humanity 

more genuine than -that expressed in the humanism of the positivistic kind? moreover, 

his religion of humanity became highly concrete, having the power to move him to 

realize "the universal man and the Absolute" and the inalienable sovereignty of the 

self. It inspired self •confidence and belief in human dignity and activism. The tvezi- 

tieth centuzy liberal and progressive mind was imbued with the Idea that society is 

truly progressive only when the majority have achieved harmony in personal life and 

iaaaan relations, which is the goal of stariving. Sven the reUgious mind came to 

accept that man must seek fulfilment on eaarth by splzltuallsii^ himself as mmber of a 

3 

society of spirts. ^>eoial emphasis was laid on opportunity for all, for personal 

4 

develoimtent leading to self-realization, by all leaders of modem Indian thought. 
Dfloiocraey came to staiad for recognition of man living and working in freedom, and 
value of all men regardless of differences i. e., basic equality and dignity of all 
human beings. Similarly, the central conviction of the socialistic pattern, with its 
objective of good life for all, is a vague understanding of man as an integrated 
living subject to be safeguarded from the danger of being treated as a lifeless object 
of meehanieal manipulation. All thinkers specifically make the independence, welfare, 

1. y, L. Ke^^ The Olsoovery of India, pp. 536, 680. 

2. ef.. Ibid., p. SOt The real probLasss for me remain problems of individual and 
soeial life, of harm«aiiou8 living, of a proper balancing of the individual's inner 
ax^ outer life, of a deep adjustmmt of relations between individuals and between 
groups, of a continuous beeo^ng something higher and nobler, of the ceaseless 
adventure of maoz. 

3. vide M. 1., HI, 300, quoted by 3. Badhakrishnan In The Beliglon We Heed, p. 16} 
"to you I declare this holy mystery, there is nothing nobler than homanliy." 

4. «f«, ifalk Baj Anam^ Is There a Ckuttempoxazy Indian Oivilizatlon? p. 134 1 In 
advanced l^mspean countries the intelllgensia is in despair about the future of man, 
viwreas Asia and Africa must inevitably have faith in man as an equivalent to 
faith in life itself* 
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happiness of man the end of social progress.^ 

Sooie thinkers base their love of man on religious experience and philosophical 
principles* The Vedantic doctrine of unity of reality was s^n to involve the unity 
of all being, allowing for differences as well as for equality on the basis of belief 
that all are "toe children of God or Beall ty* Traditional thoiight gave importance to 
the individual as a spiritual being. ^ Though he was required to discharge social 
obligations yet the claims and authority of society were defined and limited by dhai^aa. 
And social good was only the means to individual good (pstrasiartha or perfection of the 
soul). At the same time the danger of negation of social good was obviated by the 
insistence that the highest duty of each is to act so as to strengthen social solldar^ 
ity. Ihnaanlstlc rehabilitation of the individual as the pivotal point of social prog- 
ress is a restatemoit of that idea in a new form. Some thinkers object to the revival 
of the idealistic philosophy of Vedi^ta as a stppoxt for humanism, though they mi^t 
concede that humanistic principles were not altogether unknown to the religious thoug^^ 
of India, such as Biddhism, Hiakti philosophy, Sikh and Islamic thou^ts. Still others 
wish to base the humanistic approach on purely rationalistic, scientific and secular 
grounds. They reject the religious reference altogether* since the object is advance- 
ment of society or a welfare state, this must be understood as the economic good of the 
group, rather than the individual's spiritual good.^ But it cannot be ocnceded that 
the bulk of the intelligensia, let alone the masses, have accepted the inaaanistio prliv> 
olples freed frcm the religious overtone derived from the traditional outlook. Inapite 
of this diffenmce of preadae between religious and secular minds, there is a near 
unanimity among them that "the individual is the chief oonsidei^tlon" round whom the 

1. cf., £. G. Slajridaln, Gandhi, Life and Works, pp. 207—208* Where ever you are in 
deubt or wheh the self beemes too nuch with you, apply the following test, recall 
the face of the poorest and weakest man whom you have seen, and ask youxeelf , if the 
step you ecaatamplate is going to be of any use to him, will he gain anything by it? 
lail it restore him to control over his life and destii^? In other words, will it 
lead to swaraj for the hungry and spiritaally starved millions. Also J. U Hehru, 
beeches, 1953-1957, p. 25* At the same time it has always to be judged in terms of 
hocan welfare ai^ the only real yard-stick we can oiploy is the happiness of our 
three hundred and sixty million people. 

2. ef*» I. H. Itaigere, femurds IMversal Han, p. 85. 

3. of,, J. P. Saraorana, Towards Straggle, p. 85| also Tagore, c^. clt., p, 89. 

A. of., Anand, eit. , p. 118. 
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progi'aaime of scientific social progress imst be built. ^ 

Tbe presupposition of aodern ethico-roligioiis or arm. purely socio-economic 
activity is a coiBiTOn awareness of human values. In the xiineteenth centuiy it appeared 
in the form of llbe3ral political ideals and in the twentieth century in the form of 
democratic socialistic pattern. The faith of humanism is that society can be guided 
towards the goals of toleration, unity, brotoerhood, national and international co- 
operation, eqpiality and other freedoms resting on truth and justice.^ The focus is 
always on the well-being and eurtcfammit of the human self in society. 

die assumption of the modem age is that every society would like to ia5)rove 
Its ecimomio position and it can do so only by following scientific procedures. In the 
past when India was more advanced in science it was superior to the west and its 
present inferiority is no trick of providence but the falling behind in science.^ It 
Is a mere matter of time before India catches up with the west in scientific knowledge 
and method. The differentia of the west and India being modem science, it is held as 
self-evident by many that the universal spirit of science must be accepted, sooner 
rather than later, as the indispensable auxiliary to social progress. As early as the 
nineteenth century it was recognised thKt*as improvement of the native population is 
the object of the goverment it must pr<miote liberal enlightened system of Instructions 

embopaeing mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronmny and other useful 
s 

sciences.* India most also enter a new era of power (shakti) given by scieneei the 

dharma and the karma-yopi of the modem age is to control social progress to predict 

£ 

«md direct welfare by scientific knowledge of social processes. According to 
Jawaharlal Kehmt 

1. vide H. £• Gua^, H^jan, Febniary 1, 1942; J. L. Hehru, Bis Unity of India, 

p. 181# 

2. vide The Constitution of India, IhreambOLe. 

3. B. H. Tagore, The Universal Han, pp. 237-238; of., Benoy Smar Sarkar, Creative 
I:^a« pm 44!S^t Stj^tien of positive science isi Asia (1400-1700) is equal to Europe 
(1400-1400) aM in socie-economie life Asia (1600-17^) is ee^al to Europe 
(160O-17S0). Th^ the west forged ahead and the industrial revc^tlon (1750-1850) 
created a new civilisation. Hanoe Asia 1850 is equal to Bumpe 1750 1. e., one 
cmtnry behind. 

4* «f., 0. Sarton, The life of ScIojewo, p. 1A3. 

§• Boy <|seted by Anand, op. eit., p. 67. 

$» SnnO. Mb^ffiani, Sd.«ice and Society in India, p. 34. 
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Science Is the spirit of the age, the future belongs to science and to those who 
make friends with science and seek its help for advance of humanity • • . politics 
led me to eooxumiios and this led me inevitably to science and the scientific 
approach to our probl®is and to life itself. It is science alone that can solve 
the prohleBBs of hunger and poverty, of insanitation and iUlteracy, of superstition 
and deadening custom and tradition • . • • And so I hope that in the days to come 
India will again become the haae of science and not only as a fora of intellectual 
activity but also as means of furthering the progress of her people.^ 

Modem studies of histoiy find evidence for the conclusion that material progress is 

directly related to develoi®ent of scientific knowledge^ and the conviction grows that 

India must contoibute to the latter in order to achieve the former.^ The problem is* 

how to bring science and its applications to every part of the country and people in 

order to benefit them physically and mentally. The other problem iss how to put 

society under the guidance of science. There is also talk of the duty and respQnslhLl~ 

ity of scientists to fabricate the new social order, to mould it under their direction. 

Since the west has raised its standard of living and won prized benefits ly 

application of scientific knowledge, industrialism is equated with progress and is 

offered as tie solution to all problems of all societies. There is the determination in 

India to end her backward cmdition of poverty and ignorance by applying scientific 

technology and eoasfuressing the stages of soclo^econcHBio progress of the west over the 

ninete«ith century into a shorter period of time.^ Sven in the last century many 

progressive minded thinkers (e. g., Banade) were enthusiatio about prospects of changing 

the social structure by development of Inchistries and in the present century the nat> 

lonalists subscribed to the same idea. The conviction is vide apread that ”no country 

can be politically or economically independent unless highly industrialised, nor can it 

maintain high standards without aid of modem technology in almost all spheres.”^ *Now 

in India, we are bomd to be IsdustriaHsad, we are trying to be industrialised, we 

want to be industrialised. Ue most be industrialised^greater wealth, greater 
7 

production.* 

1. J. t, Mehru, The Ini'll of India, pp. 175, 177. 

2. of., S. M. Pannikar, The Sbate and the Citizen, p. 67. 

3. of., £• H. Pannikar, Ccmmon Sense About India, p. 9. 

4. of., Margamt Mead, Coltural Patterns and Teo^cal Change, p. 353. 

5. ef,, Thapar, op. cit», pp. 363; Pereival Griffiths, Modem India, p. 133. 

6. J. Xm Sehru, QLscovery of India, p. 490; ef., Subhas Chandra Bose, Cross-Boads, 
pp. Sl-53* 

7. y. t, Hshru, Znd^>ead«ace and After, p. 133. 
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Butt others reject the idea that industrialism is the true means of achieving 
progress. Th^ (o. g., R» M, Roy, Tagore) are more cautious in their optimism regar- 
ding the possibilittes and scops of scientific technique. While allowing for introduc- 
tion of the machine in Indian economy in place of outmoded techniques for the end of 
furthering her true interest, they yet recognise the necessity of ccmbining it with 
some elKaents of agricultural econcsny, village self-sufficiency and value trf hand- 
icrafts. Hie alternative road to social progress is symbolised in the Gandhian non?- 
technological ^stem of economy and life. It, too, takes its stand on humanistic prin- 
ciples and contends that scientific discoveries (steamships, telegraphs etc.) are not 
indispensable to permanent welfare? rather are they used as instruments of greed and 
man is sacrificed to large-scale efficiency system, submerged under centralised control. 
Science Is opposed to humanly as dead machine is opposed to millior^ of living 
machines.^ *It is beneath human dignity to become a mere cog In the machine and to lose 
individuality.* The objection to scientific social prtjgress or industrialisation is, 
precisely, that it makes the machine its symbol, with exploitation as the result. 

Gandhi was convlneed that the adoption of modem industrial methods and practices cannot 
be combined with practice of spirituality and idealism in a nation. It is iapo^ible to 
spiritualise the machine i human and humane spirit is lacking in the man behind the 

4 

machine, and factory civilization is productive of a society based on the non- 

5 

humanistic principle of violence. "Sages have said that it is ir^osslble to accomplish. 
The vest has failed to do it and India cannot acooE^ilish the li^sslble task.* Far 
from iadastrialisation being a bocax, it is a menace to India and the world. *I do not 
believe ii^strialisation is necessary in any ease for any country." 

The protagonists of scientific social progress subscribe fully to the premise of 
progress In terns of the hUBanistle prlnelple* It is eonoeded that material progress, 
high standards must not be at the expmise of the spirit of man or creative energy, fine 

1. M. £. Gan^, %utljan, ^ptember 14, 1335} cf., R. H. Tagore, Hationalis®, p. 41. 

2. H« £• Gandhi, Beoncadc and Industrial life and Bslations, I, IS* 

3. if. £• Gandhi, Sind Swaraj. 

4. M. S. Gesidhi, Ioub^ India, lune 29, 1921. 

5. ibid., Hovsmbar 13, 1924. 

6. ibid., June 17, 1926. 

7. M, K. Gimdhi, Harijaa, September 1, 1946. 
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1 

things of iifs ennobling nan. It is even admitted that technological society poses 
certain thieats to the realization of the humanistic ends. “Problesi of modem ci^riliza- 
tion is that industrialisation leads to concentration of power—how to reooisraile this 
with individual frecidom.*^ DeindiviAialisation and brutalisation of individual man in 
twentieth century cannot be denied. The remedy suggested is: democracy and social! ma. 
Ml the humanistic ideals are fostered ty democracy and *I am convinced that the only 
key to the solution of the world*3 probLemo and of India's problaas lies in socialism 
• • • not in a vague h uman itarian way hut in the scientific oconomic vay."^ There is a 
general conviction that industrialism is too productive to be consistent with aby other 
system than sociaHam for the ago of plenty.^ After independence this oonvictim 
crystallised in the concept of the socialistic pattern of society.^ 

The pmtagonist of non-technological progress concedes that democracy and 
aociali® are corollaries of the humanistic principle, but is not coavlneed that these 
are adeqfuate safeguards against the violation of the humanistic ideal by the solentiflo 
ai^troach. Socialisation merely reduces the danger of aachijae production i. e., 
concentration of p^oduotion and control in a few and its attendant minimiBation of the 
Individual, bit not wholly.^ True demoora:^ and socialism consist in mintmisatlon of 
tecfanologioal and mechanical eleamts to the extent wherein they provide necessary 
amenities of life bit not at the cost of displacement of the human being and his labour. 
Science can be made a part of village, self-contained, agricultural eeon<»)iy, manufact- 
tiring goods wily for use and using aachineory they can make and afford in order to foster 

f 

social progress based on the geminely faumanistie principle of non-exploitation or 
non-violence. 

Bui the protagonist of technological development considers sclwees for revi- 
talisation of village life, handicraft and agricultural antonomy to be bit another nan® 
i. J. L. Hehiu, All In^a Indore, 1957, 

S. J, L* Setra, Standing Ccmslttee of the Rational Developient Council, 1956. 

3. h* Rehru, Essays, 11, 8Z^3} of,, J. P. Rarayan, Towards Struggle, pp. 65, 88. 

4* 6. 8. H. Cole (fooied liy Bareodradeva in Social and Rational Reconstruction, p. 19. 

5. Axsmal sessions af the Indian Rational Congress, Avadl, 1955| Bhavnagar, 1961. 

6. M. E« Gandhi, Barijan, September 29, 1940. 
f. ibid., August 29, 1936. 
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tor the colt of pcnwety and backwardness* Tfais la the negation of the goal of social 
pro^ss and cannot bo made the national goal. “Siaple living and high thinking is an 
escapist cry of a poverty— striken people ^o delude thems<^ves that thou^ poor they are 
superior in aind.*^ 

Present day (scientific industrial) civilisation is full of evils but it is full of 
good • • • to dest3^y it is • • • to revert to miserable ezistemse • • • and 
psychologically we uho have eat«i of the apple of Edwr camot forget the taste and 
go back to primitiveness. 2 

It is insisted that science and technological methods are not only consist^t vith but 
the only possible means of achieving true social progress. The industrial age has laid 
doun the basis of material vell-belng vhioh makes cultural and spiritual progress easier 
for larger numbers* and* consequently* the realization of humanlstlo goals and values. 

In essence* the debate cwitres round the opposition of two approaches to social 
progress: one in >diich the Mtphasis is on i±te objective conditions* control or shaping 
of the environment through knowle^e given by seiflsxee* to which the subject must adjusti 
the other in which the emphasis is on the subject* shaping of mvmitalities and values of 
the people* so that they may assert their wills to shape the erbeznal evaats i. e.* 
social and political changes. This difference of approach is x^fleeted in the different 
definitions of social progress and the difference of the relative i^s^ortance givwx to 
the individual and group in this process. 

In the objective approach individiULL welfare is a by-product of social advance- 
ment and clearly the tendeiu^ is to equate soiuitlfic social progress in Ix^a* as in 
the vest* with the development of her econoaqr by teohnologleal means. Scientific 
approach eonewitrates all its energies on enabling all to live a mterially good life. 
Progress ultimately amounts to the establishment of economic dnrooracy and this aim is 
a social objective which nothing must be allowed to hinder.^ It is pointed out^ that 
it is a new thing in India to think in terms of economic goals as worthwhile for the 
individBal and the group* this is linked up with ei^hasls w soeie^ rather than on 

1. S. M. Pannikar* The State and the Gitls^* p. 65. 

Z, JT. %• Sehru* Antobiograq>l^* p. SU. 

3. cf.* Barclval Griffiths* Jiodem Is^lia* p. 231. 

4. I. L. Hehru* %eeehes* 1349-1353* p* 95. 

5. H. 7. Sovani and 7. M. iPandekar (eds.)* Changing India* p. 315. 

6. cf.* J. L. Nehru* Speeclwfts* III* 67. 
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tha indi-vidual subject, which latter attitude is regarded as outdated and mscientific.^ 

In tha subjectivist apjaroaoh society is treated as the inatrmaent of individual 

advancesaentj instituticsas are tested by the test of whether they bring out the best in 

man. Over ea^jhasis on aaterial, j^ecifically econoasaic factors of growth generally 

negates vital aspects of individual and social life. Fallacy lies in equating progress 

to eocteriaal change in environment rather than in the individual. Erotagonists of this 

approach are willing to delay economic progress so long as real progress understood as 

transformation of individual mind and spirit is ensured. Their logic is as follows: 

material well-being is not to be neglected. “Satisfaction of needs is a great thing— 

giving freedCOT in the material world, conferring on man benefits of greater range of 

time and space.* More, "for tha poor the economic is the spiritual. Jou cannot make 

any other appeeX to those starving millions."^ "Talk to them of modem progress, insult 

tb®a by ta3dLng the name of God before them in vain*"® 

Certainly, no moral welfare without satisfaction of daily wants. But from this a 
big jump to say that mateilal progress spells moral . • • • In a well-ordered 
society, absence of starvation, adequate means of livelihood are the tests. (Bat) 
economic lo^ogress in the context of materisilistio oraczB is the opposite to progress.^ 

The solution offered is the deliberate reducticsi of wants and satisfactions in order to 

psromote happiness and contentment, "Real value lies not in multiplication of materials 

7 

but in spiritual fulfilment," Car, if one wishes to avoid religious teitainology, it 
ii^ies that though legitimate physical dvunds must not be neglected, these must be 
subordinated to higher ones 1. e., individual's moxal well-being mst not be subor- 
dinated to exigtmeies of economic or even social progress. Tbo assumption that 
material gains lead automatioally and directly to better life must be rejected in the 
field of social relationships, and ideologically establish^ values, goals and sanc- 
tions of Indian society. Material proves points to its am transcendence In raising 

1. lehru on Gan<ibi, p. 1921 

2. ef., R. S. Tagore, Towards Qniversal Man, p. 63 > Erogress is to be judged only 
according to aim. Train makes loogress to teradnus station— but full grown tree 
has no definite novmaents, its progress is ianfard movement of life. 

3* B. B. t&soTn, Batlonaliaa, p. 35. 

4. M, S. Gandhi, foung India, May 5, 1927. 

5. M. E. Gandhi, Barljan, September 15, 1927. 

6. M. £. Gandhi, Sccst^c and Industrial life and Belationa, I, 3. 

7« B. B. Tagore, l^mards IMversal Man, p. 64$ cf., S. Hadhakrishnan, Beliglon and 
Society, p. 227. 
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■ultimat® quostions of values and ©ads. And evwi the protagonist of the ohjeetlvist 
approach concedes* 

Oir difficulties are not only external, but of mind and spirit, . . • wo obviously 
oust have progress in having the essential things of life, ... wo are harnessing 
science for the service of the nation. lot a doubt arises in my laind as to whether 
material progress really constitutes a remedy for our probl«!is. It is at best only 
a partial solution .... What are we aiming at and where are we heading fear? I 
feel that unless we answer these questions we are apt to go astray.^ 

Summing up the issue of the debate* if human welfare and happiness be under- 
stood in terms of the development of some inner quality in the individual, can it be 
said that scifflitific social progress leads to that orM!? The protagonist of the ob- 
jectivLst approach confidently ansvors in the affirsiativo. The intellectual and 
material conditions resulting ftresn the application of science to life, unaixed with any 
religious measures, do ensure that end. The protagonist of the subjectivist approach, 
however, raises doubfes. He points ofut that the essential feature of modem life seems 
to be conflict of humanism and science. The latter has failed to provide a coherent 
conception of human life. Its positive and pra^iatic natuare tmds to ignore imiqueness 
and inwardness i. e., basic spirituality, and thus negates the essence of the Injaanist- 
ic principle. ficBnanism must be dissociated from the unqualified scientific appmach 

and be linked up with an idealistic philosophy in order to get a munded view of human 
3 

life. ^y mechanical means of sooio-politico-econtmLc adjustments facilitated by 
science there is “social advancement,* but the question of the individual remains 

4 

op«i and demands supplementation of sci«ace spiritual wisdom contained in the 
traditional religious outlook. 


i. S • Xi. Mehru, i^peeehes, 19^^*1953, IdO— lAi. 

Z* vide J. L. Autoblogretphy, p. 192. 

3. of., S, ladhakilshnan. Eastern B^gicn axud Western Thought, p. 259. 

4 * vide S. H. Towards Thtiversal 1^, p. 92s Who is to realize this progress 

if TOt the individual. 



CH&mR V 


THE MBiHIHG CF PUOGBESS AND THE LIMITATIONS (F SGHaiCE 

In th 9 ia?*c«ding chapter it has been seen that in India as well as in Europe 
science and the scienM^io outlook have advanced the clain^ firstly^ to serre as the 
solo agent and technicjie of indiyidual and social devolopaient and, secondly, to servo 
as a camplete philosophy to explain life and e^^jorience* It becones necessary to 
oxaiaine both the practical and the theoretical challenges throun out by science to the 
traditionally ipiritual world-views of the East and the West. 

Meaning of Progress 

Progress t A Tiae^oneept 

Ihe modem doctrine of progress rests confidently on the asEwmpticai that the 
historical process is a *red«iptive*’ process* The passage of time will reveal to the 
discerning mind the tdiole meaning of life* One clear pattern emerges via*, by gradual 
developmwrt of human powers evwy prohLwa of individual and social Hfe will be solved 
and freedom from all evils will be obtained; at the same time, by aoeumulation of 
efforts man will be able to overcame his imperfections of ignorance and vice*^ 
Bati^ialistio and liberal minded progressivists of the secular or non-secular type look 
to the fulfilffiettt of human life in the future, by the development of scientific knowl- 
edge and its explications* ‘niere will be continual tmfoldment of the *indwelllng Logos 
or Beaaon" by which disorders of huimta life will be brought under order. Mankind* s 
goal is not to a^shisve the heaven of religion but to establish a heawi on earth by 
historical evolution* 

Chronologically, the doctrine of inrogress arose befcnre the evolutionary doc- 
trine, but discovered a natural ally in the latter. Evolution offered an alternative 
1* ef*, BedLnhold Niebuhr, Faith and lH.stoz 7 , p* 2* 
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e^lanatlon to the thoological doctrine of creation at a particular time l?r divine flat. 
Time and tecoming take the place of God and His grace in determining human salvation. 

It shows how from the sub^huma:! level to the highest human level the temporal process 
controls development of types, ind the description of the process is also indicative 
of the direction of change desirable in the world, materially, intellectually and 
ethically. 

In support of this doctrine can he adduced the obvious fact that there is prog- 
ress towards inclusive ends in human life— knowledge increases, technology advazxces, 
human relations beocuae more compile:. The logic of modem history proves life to be 
ci^hle of self-impelled, self-determined growth both in the individual and the group. 

IMder the oveivpowering influence of this doct3rins even sceptics are forced to 
take a dynamic view of history and the efficacy of human effort in it. But the hope 
that everything refractory in human nature may be brought tmder subjection of the 

inclusive purposes of mizui is the culminating error in modem man's misunderstanding of 

1 2 
himself. The idea of progress as merely a matter of time is "modem idolatry.* 

The axioButle belief in advanewaent of good in time teiads to ignore the fact 

that Increase in human powem opens out possibilities of both greater good and greater 

evil. Hot only are vietozy and defeat reversible facts e. g., the dialectical th^xy 

of evolution makes the end or synthesis, at one stage, become the means thesis gexw 

erating Its own antithesis, at another; but it must be understood that "the problems of 

smn's life in space and time will but recur in different forms at every level of his 

achievement.” For, in the evolntlcmry terminology, every increase in order and 

e(|allibrium, or virtue and wisdom, i^plloitIy contains the possibility of the opposite. 

History shows only the commingling of botii good and evil, not the gradual erosion of 

evil hy good.^ 

In less superficial theories of progress the historical fulfilnent of man is 
located in some distent point of tiam in the future. But inevitable progress being 

1. ibid., p. 14. 

2. T. E. sM Julian i^xsley, Svolutiou and Ethics, p. 19D. 

3. Reinhold Hebithr, Homan Eatuxm aM Destinj^ I, 167. 

4. vide B. G., XTIII, 48i ! 
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concel 7 «d vith rofor«Qee to future time they Ignore the real and ftiU significance of 
the past. Present achievements are over emphasised but valuea and strivings of the 
past are not treated on their oerlts# since they are regarded as errors or anaehronisas 
to be outgrown, "So modern man has becoae unhistorical in the deepest swisej"^ 
philosophical outlook does not adsdt the idea of scientific progress that what coses 
later is better. The •better* is not a •timoMJoncept* but a •value-concept,* la rela:- 
tion to which no one of the three orders of time should he given any necessary, 

•a priori* advantage over the others. 

On the one hand, the doctrine of progross in spatio-temporal realm implies that 
salvation is thrown op«a to all, and^wi the other hand, it also implies that each 
historical stage invalidates the progress of the past stage. This involves a sacrifioe 
of all the past generations of mankind for the sake of perfection of the futture race] 
but this oonolusian is unacceptable to moral consciousness of man. It shows lack of 
sys^tby for the past and lack of hope for the present, which is neither encouraging 
nor inspiring for moral effort. The positivistic eonoeption of progress is tnadaiss- 
ible because it excludes a solution to the tragie tonaents, conflicts, eontradictlms 

3 

mankind and generations. 

The historical doctrine does not resolve the parados of "the fauawn situation* 

but evades it. The difficulty arises because man*B subjection to time is not tnina- 

foxmed into complete control over time and history, Oa. the one hand, no limits can be 

set for the d«velo{a>«it of human faculties, mental capacities and qualities, and, on 

the other hand, limits are imposed over all powers of the individual by the fact of 

death. This amblgaity is sought to be overooae by postulating ■social immortality. ■ 

j^jperflelal modem theories seek the individual's fulfilment in the group and the more 

profouM theories seek it with refereuoe to historical process itself In tMch postext- 

ity is substituted for infinite and eternal life. The idea of social man is the altexu 

native to the idea of immortality of soul. *m.thln the flickering inconsequential acts 

of separate selves dwells the mme of the wimile . • . « In its prosenee we put off 

XI C, G. Jung, liodem Men la Search of a Soul, p, 228, 

3, ef,, Arnold J, Toynbee, Civiliaation on Trial, p. 254. 

3, Berd^nsMV, Hsaning of Blstoxy, pp. 1S8-190* 
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mortality and liv® in tha univergal* The life of the coMunity in vhich ve live and 

hove OUT being is a fit symbol of this**^ 

It follovs that historical progress means progressive improvement of social 

heritage from one generation to another, but apart from this no evidmice can be gi-ran 

for actual improvement in human nature* The individual is viewed only as a part of the 

coBHBunity and there is allowanoe of "social progress" rather than of individual* To 

the question* can there be improvement in society with referenw to the j^iritual life 

of its members, the doctrine of historical progress would reply that its interest is 

not in establishing relation between the individual and some etenial and infinite 

fictitious entity outside the temporal process, but the perfecting of man as a fully 

socialised or humanised being, which is possible by development of human eapadtlos in 

history. This reply overlooks the essential human self, wherein alone tmity with self 

and with others i. e*, socialisation, is achieved? and though this unity is influenced 

by time aM events, it also influences these, in turn. 

The extremely other-worldly view that the meaning of existence has no reference 

to the spatio-tojipoial world whatsoever may be rejected* But religion does find world 

and history valuable for spiritual growth, though their operation is aystedous. It 

does not admit the perfecting o£ wisdom, virtue and power at ajjy one point of time, but 

looks forward to an end texmed "transcendence of history* i* e., a state of being where 

in the meaning of existence is irevealed* This is the real meaning of otfaeiv 
3 

worldliness* The conception of progress resting on the tiransforaation of Inawc laan 
gets over the limitation of the historical theory which puts perfection and meaning of 
life in a future time. 

The historical progress must also be understood in tezms of an end, which is 
the final stage of the process. Bub there are two meanings of "aid" which need to be 
made consistent in human life* The end of life as tlw last event of the historical 
process is death. This is distinct frcsa end of life as the highest value or perfection. 
This is an experience of eternal truth in religion to 'shich time is irrelevant. Tension 

X John Dewey, Bxman ^ture and Conduct, p. 332* 

2. cf., Seiahold Iftebuhr, Faith and History, p. 13. 

3. cf., Toynbee, op. cit», p. 260. 
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betwoen tisie and etsxnlty is expressed in all the religious because life as subject to 
nature (history) is equal to ceasing to be and hisfcoiy moves to this ^d, but as subject 
to spiritual pull it moTss to purpose of lifej end as *fiais" ccaiflicts with end as 
"telos**^ Beligions point la varying degrees to the truth that life bounded ly time 
and death is intelligible only with reference to something further* That is, the end 
as fulfilment needs to be viewed fzpm the religious stan^^oint of eternal and infinite* 
The sanction and meaning of life does not lie in history or future time (which only 
moves to physical dissolution) but in attaiment of meaning or eternal values and in- 
corporation of these into temporal purposes in order to create a harmonious pattern of 
life,® 

It is argued that the historical process provides a concrete, (dynamic and novel 
standard of the end, as opposed to the abstract and static “etwmal truths** of religion 
lAich are intuited spiritually ard merely point to "impossible perfectionism"^ of 
sainthood. The answer to this objection lies in this "impossible possibility*^ that 
man, even in his imperfect, finite state is able to grasp the idea of uncwiditional 
perfection, and to approach it by effort of self-discipline* The temporality of human 
life is conjoined to nonr-tempondity through man’s capacity to hold ideals, by which he 
txmnsewids the limits of the present conditions. The whole of history is a proof of 
runseasing effort to esqsress the unlimited and unconditional in human life. "We do need 
a fixed and absolute standard of value. Nor is it an answer to say that all values are 
relative and ought to ohas^. %lrltual progress must be within the sphere of a reality 

5 

which is not itself progressive.” 

It must be Treated, however, that there is transcendenoe of time and history 
only through these phenomena, and not apart from them. If this be true, the eternal 
is not to be thought of as a mere proloisgation of time, but, at the same time, it is 
also not unrelatod to time and aatezlality. The difficulty of the paradtoleal 

X. Beinl^d i^ebnhr, Suman Halarr^ and Destiny, II, 254. 

2. ibdd. , p. ^20. 

3. T. H. and Xulliea Sosdey, Svolution and Sthics, p. 118. 

4. IMd., p. 188. 

5. WBLUlaa Balph Inge, The I^ of Progress, p. 31. 

6. ef«, Karl Jaspemi, The OriglB and Gcal of Hlstozy, p. 256. 
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situation in roligion viz., "at ono tlaa I am atsmal, at another time I am in time," 
is clsa3?ed if man is realized to he living at two levels, having a two-fold nature.^ 

Subject of JRpogress: Individual or Society 

Another iiig>ortant question relates to the subject of progw»ss. The scientific 
outlook regards good to bo obtained Ijy society as a whole. It rejects the idea that a 
concrete and inspiring conception of humanity is unattainable.® (ki the contrary, sci- 
ence shows man’s life to be a part of a universal process, thus expanding the ng 
of the "unity of man." Tba shift l^om the individualistic standpoint of religiogi or 
philosophy to "ttie social standpoint took place tmder the influence of scientific rat- 
ie ffla llaa and humanism. Solution supports this substitution because it does not allow 
for the isolated individual in the developmental movement. Idea of social perfection 
is a real possibility in the evolutionary process as against the unreal "fantasies of 
soul— salvation in religion." %ough it is true that the perfected social system miust 
allow the individual’s needs and satisfactions to be adjusted to those of the eoamunity, 
the progress is above all social, in which the self-assertive nature of the individual 
has to be subordinated to the interests of social well-being. Scientific societies 
s'brexigthen the societal as against the individual aspect of their developsmnt slx^e 
tl^y function through various associations into vhidi. the ocamaunity is organized. 

Modem psyetology has developed the conception of the group-aiind, over and 
above the individual, in which the biological perpetnatloa of the is supplemented 

by perpetuation of strivings and hopes of Its individual asaabers. This strengthens ti» 
idea of society as a real person. The argument is that it is a miseoiz^eption that 
progress is immanent in the individual under divine guidanoe. Cb the contrary, peycbdL- 
ogy rofveals the element of tremendous inertia opposing all innovation to be inherent in 
tlM individual, only grmips can associate under external environmental pressures for 
creative pfuxposes. The major factor is not so mdi the relation of individual to 
individual as the relation ef the individual to the group, and social progress is 

1. Aldcms BB3dey> ^e Burii^al Fhilosophy, pp. 214-215. 

2. of., F. S» 14uvin, The Sew Vision ef iksi, pp. 140-141. 

3. Julian Bccdsy, iiast in the Medem Morld, p. 58| cf., Scbert A. Millikan, Science 
and the Hew Givlliaatien, p. 78. 
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assisted ly ©aphasia on tha social basis of pilnciplas of coaduct. 

All idoal objacta of a truly aoral ndnd mist be transaandent of it. So tha 
objection is raised that society or iamanity cannot make itself the end of Its own 
progress, because it lives on a natural plane. Mt this objection cannot be sustained. 
For socie'ty to aim directly at Its own fulfilment is not to bo regarded as •group 
egotism." the individual's progress rB<jaires him to go outside himself into a larger 
whole, ait humanity as the mind of the whole creation can have self-fulfilment or 
hazmox^ within as its goal,^ without ax^ loss of moral idealism. 

It might be conceded that ■group-mind* in the form of the total cultural her- 
itage does influmee the individual, but it cannot be allowed that there is a real 
entity such as the Gi*oat Being of C^ite or Group-MlrKi of social psychology or Bmanity 
over and above its parts. If progress be harmonisation of life in the li^t of some 
transcendental principle, then the replac«»nt of "God* by "Homanity* or "Society* can- 
not be admitted as an ia^provement. These latter are abstractions; concentration on 
them destroys the welfare and freed<»i of particular, concrete individuals.^ For exam- 
ple, since freedom was regarded as a quality and function of a "real* social organism 
there arose the nineteenth century fallacy that "the individual can be forced to be 
free." Jloreover, the conception of society as the subject of progress does not prove 
an index of the level of development of man, except at early stages of evolution. And 
the more complex societies by concentrating on the isqxrovmaent of the general obstruct 
the real dev^opment of particular man. On the analogy of natural straggle, when the 
struggle faeccmes social in oos^lez societies the lot of the individual is worse, be- 
cause he is ignored for the group. 

The reason for the ampbasis on society is deart organised science looks to 

changes in large-scale social institutions, outside of the human self, and is less 

eager to tackle the problem of chan^big the individual. It is easier to concentrate on 

-^e "large letters* in whi(^ the individual is "writ large," bManse individual welfare 

and haypplness does di^>end m vast, inqxersooal processes, mass activities and attitudes, 

X, U T. Hothouse, Social Bc^oiawint, p. 109. 

2. ef.> Bertrand Bussdl, Basie ttrlti^s, p. d83. 
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group puiposea and ideas of scientific societies* Xet it sust not be forgotten that 
the "fuadaBsatal principle* of social progress is the int2ividual. If the extreme view 
of certain fonas of religion and philosophy that the indiyidoal can attain his own 
progress in his inner life, without any reference to society or mankind, is on3y a 
lialf-truth, then, the opposite view of ’‘outward* progress of the social whole is also a 
half-truth# And, ’‘since t}» social point of view represents a distant application of 
fun d amen t al principles, it cannot be the dcasadn whex*e readjustment of the modern world 
shoiild begin* That would be to begin from consequences instead of priJiciples.’*^ 

aananlstic esaphasis in social parogress has led to the orystallisaticu of 
thought roxmd the concept of buraan personality as the highest value. The ideal of self- 
perfecting of man is deeply ingrained in the human mind, ancient or modem. The concep- 
tion of the expansion of humen life in happiness, freedom, creativeness is in ^ir dri g -to 
the modem world, which looks forward to a future age of humanity, wherein scientific 
knowledge and technlope will have been subordinated to the achievement of the above 
Kor Is the subject of progress the particular ’’enlightened’* person of the religious age, 
as much as the •generic person,* the vesy last tem in the physical, organic devel- 
ofsaent of the hustan community.^ 

If the real subject of progress is individual man then It might be asserted 
that science has hitherto done little to liberate the inward self, lathout setting 
limits to applied science, physlcsil and social, it would still seem that science can do 
little to make man better as a conscious rational-spiritual being. ^ Thoxigh it is 
argued that knowledge, «*perieoce and in^ruswits of living cannot be accumulated with- 
out changing the nature of man, therefore, there is evld«ice for himwii iaproviBient in 
history, yet protagonists of scientific social progress fail to see that science has 
not helped in ctaprehMision of that larger universe into which the individual must 
«ierge in order to retain his freedom and essence. Selentifio development may bring 

H sSSJ'Gu^Sir'SrariGds^ the Modem World, p, KDOi of., ^ard J, Urwick, The 
Social Sood, p*. A2* 

S. !>eid.8 Mraford, The Transformations of Man, p. 3JB3, 

3. «f., C. S. M. Joed, Beeoveiy of Belief, p, TSf Aldous Huxley, The Perennial 
Pbilosoply, p« 34* 

4. e. g*, f. E* Gr»«a in his Brolegoaaena to Sthiee argues for deepening awd 
extMudLQQ of moral consciousness in the course of history. 
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tmity of the objecti've vorld hut not unity of nan, vhich is possible in terns of 
essential change in man* 

It is essentially the individual personality vhich can serve as the locus of 

progress, because only the individual can realize values. It is the individual couf 

sciousness vhich becomes more coraprehensive, more enlightened, even more *social*’' 

Therefore, as between the order and stability of society and the expansion of the 

individual, priority must be given to the latter in determining the goal of civilization. 

Mmlttedly, the individual is dependent upon the level of development and con- 

stitution of society. Few can escape the jtirisdictlon of habits of thought and action, 

ttie ethos of their society. And to demand fulness of individual life to the neglect of 

social development is to empty life of its content. The balanced approach requires 

that both individual and society be aade subjects of progress, neither religion nor 

science can save one without the other; but freedcma and progress of one does not 

automatically follow upon that of the other. 

The difference betiroen the individual per se and individual a meaber of 

society Is a vexed problem for which social scientists and psychologists give no 

satisfactory solution, individualistic doctrine insisting on a ftmdamental antag» 

aoisa: of Individbxal and society or dichotomising the self-regarding and othexuregairdlng 

tmdencies in man, is a aaiperfioial ductile having no basis in fact. Social instincts 

and society are certainly inoluded In ultimate conditions of social welfare, but are 

not, thsmselves, guiding principles,^ ^nee the perfection of social relaticats and 

2 

social structure is also a means of real progress. All furooesses re(|atre an external 
or institutional framewozic, both material and noiMaaterlal. And society constitutes 
the very soil, air and lig^ in which the intrinsic nature of the individual may 
develop. 

Since man fulfils his destiny in a social way it is possible to advance the 
ideal of "social individualism,* In social proecKi we pass from unification of 

1. ef., 0. S. Joad, Betum to Philosoply, p. 35is The condition of social exeel- 
Xenee is mt constitutive of social exeeHenee. 

2, ef,, f, M, iSiXXen-iyer, The History of Social Development, p. 350 1 Existing epoch 
of perfecting of so^ety is prelude to second phase of perfecting of Individual. 
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individual *s pwsonality to social synthesis.^ Or this may be put in anothear way* pirog- 

ross is development of proper relations of three constant factors viz., individual, 

community, humanity, each passing into the higher stage as a real part of the spirit of 

man. Nevertheless, it is necessaay to insist* 

It is one thing to suppose that individual can enjoy the best life only in a 
community having certain qualities, but quite another to stappose that apart from 
good in individual lives "Uiere remains saaething good or bad belonging to the state 
or society or humanity as a concrete living entity. 2 

Keeping this cantion in mind, it may be admitted that social individualism makes room 
for the develojaaent of humnity, if the latter be understood as a qualitative concept 
residing, not distrilutively but collectively or in its wholeness, in each individual* 

An objection is raised that the religious conception being essentially spiritual 
or individual's progress, religions are anti-social and discomt social progress* But 
the spiritual search is ccnmeoted with social life and activityj in fact, sci^ce itstff 
finds religion to be a social institution,^ As pointed out before,^ if purely social 
progress vmre the objective, conceivably past generations would be doomed to lower life 
for the sake of the future body-social, but the hiatoiy of religion shows that its 
emphasis on woirth of Individxxal soul has not been the cause of sacrifice of one genera- 
tion fair another* True, religion insists that real culture oust be of the individual, 
but social culttire is a discipline necessa3ey to subserve that end*^ Thera is a eoneep- 
tlcn of the Individual as *a replica of the universe” azid religious training and dis- 
eipHne esqmuids and reconciles the mieroeosm with the macrocosK. True human progress 
is transformation of the narrow, selfish outlook on life into an all-inclusive, 

7 

universal outlook* ^iritual «iergy can be and has often been transmuted into love 
and haxtti^sed wl-Ui the progress of society. 


1* vide L* f. ibUiepuse, Social Development, p* 109 1 Rational good is harmony of feel- 
ing, willing and thinking in the individual and harmea^ with society, because har- 
monisation of ii^mlse means the self cannot be taken out of relation with others. 
2. Bertrand and Dora Bussell, The Prospects of Industrial Civilization, pp. 255-256. 
3* vide C* E. Ayers, The Theory of Econemde Progi^ss, p* 21B: No systoi of spirlttsal 
mores has ever b^ otbnworldly, in the sense that it is always the preservation 
of society here and now that is at issue, throu^ the adoption of the vsy of life 
offered* 

4. vide supra p* 393. 

5* cf*, B(dnhold Jdebitfar, The Godly and the Ungodly, p. 119. 

6. cf*, %• H. and Ji^llan Bxzleqr, Evolution and Ethics, p* 215. 

33rr^ 
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Sata3ra of the Sabjeet 

Oar understanding of all human problffiBs and the humanly possible is dependent 
on our idea of maxu Beligion takes a general view of man as a trinity of body-mind- 
Spirit or a threefold being consistiz^ of the Tegetatlve element held in ocamon vith 
the plant-world and reTeaXed in the economic function; the animal eluent held in 
ccramon with the organic world and repealed in social organization; the specifically 
human element revealed in the life of moral, intellectual and spiritual striving, yrcaa 
the standpoint of the sunsmim bonum the eluent of spirit is held to be uniquely 
distinct from the body-mind conplax, which is the constitution of the empirical 
individual. 

The eelentific outlook viewrs human mture as physical-organic-sooial. It seeks 
to sxhaxist man*s essence by making him an object of stndy in physiology, psychology and 
sociology, recognising the authenticity of xno other element transcending these aspects. 
The religious search for the "original self," lying beyond the feeling, willing, thinb- 
ing and social self i. e., idie physio-psychical self, is ocnsidered to be the very 
negation of the human self.^ Science arejeots tl^ Cartesian dualism of body and soul 
and the correlated ooncepti<m of the unique quality of each man, for the "unique soul" 
eludes the grasp of its methodology, and, according to it, logically rules out any kind 
of knowledge of rational purpose in human life and relationiMps. It oomantrates all 
its energies on the search for lave of iBan*s nature and relationships based on graspslie 
(measurable) similarities and differences. Or if the uniqae character of man is 
admitted, it is expressed as the special rational-sooial aspect of man distinguishing 
him from animals* 

Sei«u3e argues that the independent self of religion, the "uncaused cause" is a 

mere alwtractlan. Self is to be regarded as a soeiolegioal phenomenon: relations with 

other selves is ia|dielt in the very growth of man as a human person. Han Is a product 

of interaction of hereditary traits and culture, both of which are social in nature. 

Instead of concentruting on what man is, science eomentrates on society, straying man 

■jC vide irthur James Todd, The Theories of Social ftrogresa, pp. 58, 72* The religious 
self is "unselfed being," a mere "muaueh of God* a kingdom* or "leverage of the 
i^^ematural. ” 
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vith roferonce to tho effects Ms acts and thoughts have oa others and vico-versa. ^ 
Social sciences are comltted to the enquiry into coaditiosss of the social self as a 
unit of the whole, in regard to social progress. QualitatiTe Ufa of the iadlTf.dJial as 
an end-ln-hlmself, a^hasised in religim, is declared to be meirely "subjective" or 
"lalvate" and not the detemlnant of the ultiaate standard of progress, ifodem social 
and psychological thought has developed new idealisations of personality-types having 
reference to the social structure e. g., the "econcxaic raam," the "industMal man" with 
tools and aachines to angaent his faculties. 

It may be conceded that man is biological, social, economic and political, yet 
It is difficult to concede that a^y or all ot these are equivalent to "the nature of 
man" or "ideal self." Man does belcaig simply to himself as is revealed in his coo- 
seiousness of isolation and alienation, is not merely a member of a group or culture. 

The duality in man's nature is that he is at once a imiqpie individual and a member of 
society. The aims of tl» social self resting on socially controlled and educated feel- 
ings and tendencies differ fron the Ideals of the "real indiviAial.* Thus the "prin- 
clple of progress is the conception of the individual as definitely supra-social." 

Han's dual nature can be expressed In another way. One part of Mm se^s 
activity and satisfaction of the instinctive, biological and social type, the other 
part takes him beymd these to meanings and pusposes of Ms objectives, and conditions 
which are expressed In the midst of the foxmer. After the Mstozy of society and condi- 
tions of present esdstenoe are fPlly known man still doubts whether all is exhausted, 
lidiether he has reached the of all things. "Man's tendency to go bejmd Ms given 

4 

self shows self-transfozmatian to be veritably human character. * Self-transcendence 
means man's ability to change Ms physical and social surroundings and ultimately Ms 
iimer seK in his attaapt to know himself. But transformation is of two types: 

1. (^.V j^ohn Bewey, ilklosophy and Clvillaation, p. 92* I do not say that the social 
is the wtrnile, but X do emphatically suggest that it is tlm widest the richest 
manifestati^ of the whole accessible to our ol^iervation. 

2. ef*. Sari Marx <|aoted by Boros (ed.), Gttciian Ideology, p. 211* "Men may be disting- 
ttisheil fr«Mi aMi^s by consMouamess, rellgim or anything else. Thsy begin to 
differentiate themselves from animals as soon as they begin to produce their means 
of subsistence, a step which is conditioned by their physical organization." 

3. Edward J. ftrwldc, A IMlosopty of Social Krogross, p. 190. 

4. heels liiwford. The TronsfoimatiGn# of Man, p. 19. 
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•static," as vhen human natxir© is given and change is in terms of environment and 
society? and "kinetic," as when change in the nature of man is sought for. Moreover, 
the kinetic process is not to be understood merely in terms of development brought 
about by passage of time i* e*, change from childhood to adulthood or developm«it of 
physical and mental capacities* The real kinetic process is transformation by spirw 
itual rebirth* 

In all progress the agent must surpass his present condition* In iaaaan life 
alone this process beccaaea a conscious aiwi deliberate one. that self-transcendence is 
a fact is proved by the capacity of man to arise above exteamal disasters, to develop a 
universal outlook beyond his naarrow self-intearest, "to lose his life in oirder to gain 
it" in ideal causes* Fiaially, inspite of the obvious fact of the pealshahllity of the 
physical frame, the esdsteaioo of aaan as a physical body functioning in a physical world, 
there is, in addition, an urge or constant going beywud to scmiething of which only a 
few individuals have a clear visioaa* 

the essentially "human" intearosts of man e* g*, aart, philosophy, ethics, 
religion, cannot be socpCLalnod without the principle of self-taranseendeaace* The only 
altearaaative palaiciiiLe of explanation is that of suarvlval value* The evolutionaay 
process discovers these iaatearests and achievements to he unfavourable arathor than fa- 
vourable developments in the struggle for eadstonce* In fact, they are explicable only 
if wsm element of hafflua nataare goes b^nd the limits of the conditions of existence* 
Hodeam selentifie oi^ook adjudges longing for life beyond t}» physical, the psycholog- 
ical aaad the social to be puerile, arisiaag from egotism Inconsistent with its positive 
knowledge* Btat the garowth of intellect and the seetaing inflaaitttaess of kaiowledge in 
science fuarther intensifies the ua:ge* The vea:y aratlonal capacity points to the ability 
to traaaeeend the self, by taiaroing the self into an obj(^? man's power to deny life In 
the foarm of self-infUeted death or in the forms of life negating philosophy^ aare 
additional evidwtees* 

Man can traiasowad his o(»atingent, hlstoadoal self in Infinite regression, and, 
acooarding to religl^ this lurocess mast end in life in God !• e*, man oaamot realize 
Meinhcld Blebahr, llae Satwe and Destiny of Man, I, 2* 
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himself or find the final meaning within himself or even in the world without reaching 
beyond both self and world towards a transcendent reality. Even political^ and social 
thought and ethics are in agreement as to the need for self-transcendence. And, if man 
is real and hie e^erience 1ms any truth, then his self-transcendence into spirit must 
also be real and true. 

The methods of self-transcwidence may differ, depending upon the standard of 
human nature ai^ instnimants at man's disposal. In ancient and mediemL periods it was 
brought about by moral and religious means alone, but now the forces of science may be 
harnessed to this ttcdeavotir. " 'Be yotnrself * is nature's first injunction to man, 
'transform yourself' was a second, 'transcend yoiarself ' seems up to now her final 
imperative. ■ 

In the modem age the full signifioance of the human person is expressed in the 
phrase, "dignity of man" i, e., he should never be treated as means but as an end, so 
that he may perfect his essential nature by over-ccoaing all obstacles internal and 
external. There are two stan^inbs from which all such obstacles of human eiiqperlmce, 
specially experiences of evil and differing, may be explained. The seientlfio approach 
is persoiaal, practical and immediate, ard the philosophical approach is impersonal, 
tiltlmate. Sciffiice considers the metaphysical or religious explanation to be mere rat- 
ionalisation, acting as "psychic anaesthesia" 1. e., teaching patience and resignation. 
It will not allow Inadequacies, evils and ixperfections of life to be ultimate and it 
hopes to chaise man's oonditim by naturalistic methods. The soieotifie age has mt 
only attasqpted positively to increase comforts, raise standards, increase pleasures of 
body and mind, but also to cure pain and disease. The treatment of suffering and evil 
throng certain socio-economle developments seems to support this scientific hope, as 
well as ^e uoderlying asstopticn that evil and suffering are not inseparable from 
nature and can be corrected by mental techniques. 

^eno# elaimsi "It is man's gradual conquest first of space and time, then of 

matter, as such, than ef his oui body end tlK>se of other living beings, and finally 

jU vide Valter lippuan. An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society, p, 334. 
Z, lewis Momford, The Transformations of Man, p. 172. 

3. cf., John Bewey, Bee<»ur^Rietl<m in fhllo^piqr, p. 172. 
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1 

ESib^ugation of the dark acd evil element a in his own sonl.“ that the scientific 
doctilne as 9:!^lanation of evil and miaejcy Is superficial if not false, and that its 
appitjach rests on abstract conceptions is evidenced by the failure of techniques of 
social and individual perfoctitmism. Oroat progress has been aiade in curing ills of 
mankind, ending many social evils, but this does not fulfil the scientific claim of 
overc<M6ing all afflictions of JJan ty operation of reason through scientific 
activity alone. 

The objection Is luised that scientific progress has merely altered miseries of 
man, lot not ended them. Scientific optimism seeks to get over this difficulty by 
ar^xtng that every advantage gained through progress may have a corresponding weakness 
or pain ari,sing from it, but the conclusion from this is not pessimistic acceptance of 
InevitabLe evil and imperfection, iJather does this lead to the conclusion that evil is 
neither static, absolute nor irr^aediable, since its fora can be altered, Hrograss 
brings to light the difference of lower and higher miseries of man and suggests new 
standards of eradication. Psychology explains the higher frustrations arising from 
conflict of matter and spirit to be due to internal causes i. e., in tenas of anteced- 
«at experiences, and hopes to understand and control all reactions of mind and body 
under conditions of mental excitation. But science fails to grasp that the source of 
frustration and evil is human nature Itself and not any particular event or condition. 
Thoi:^ different degrees of frustration and misery may be admitted but the fact is that 
no human being Is totally free from it and because of the unity of t^e race this is a 

3 

racial character. 

Scientific optimiaa makes too much of the "dignity of man* md not enough of 

the *»lMzy of man,*^ Beligim is rooted in the experience of the past ages and has a 

profeamd e^iprehansim of this human malady. It does not allow physical or biological 

welfare to be eqaivalent to happiness and oont«nta«at, insisting that even If society 

were free from evils of poverty, crime, disease etc. , it would still be miserable until 

1. 3, B, 3. Hald^, Daedal^, p, S2, 

Z, Berbert F. HhlL«r, T!b» Use ef the Past, p, 48. 

3, ef,, Bertrand Bussell* The Conquest of ^piness, 15, 17, 

4, Beinhdd SSLabuhr, fbe Codly and the Ungodly, p, 3, 
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it awiTes at ipirittial fulfilaant, howevar that may he understood. Jhe charge against 
areligion is that it pessimistically exaggerates the idea of life and world as a "rale 
of sorrow," It must be rcffionbered that the pessimistic view regards man as "tragic" 
not because he is necessarily unhappy, but because of the inner contradictions s. g., 
values of inner being, goodness, beauty and truth do not conform to phencmena of the 
outer world, nor can moral and spiritual perplexities be resolved by man through his 
own powers and capacities. Thus the validity of this view depends upon analysis of 
human e^erience, which shows that complete happiness in human life is not possibla 
because no oomplete harmony can be reached in empirical life. Heligiop. does not quest- 
i<ai the right or power of science to reduce evil and suffering, but it denies the 
validity of soiratific programmes, be they political, econcadc, educational, psyckslog- 
ieal, whan they claim to bring an end to this human plight, and give rise to intellect- 
ual, moral and social eoB5>laeency not supported hy facts. And, in ttie words of a 
protagonist of scienoei 

We may permit ourselves larger hope of abatement of essential evil of the world, 
but I deem it an essential oondltion of realization of that hope that we set aside 
the notion that escape from pain and sorrow is the proper object of life. To 
cherish good bearing the evil is the part of courage.^ 

The of Brogressf Jfkterlal or Spiritual 

Icoording to one theory, progress can be sustained without reference to an end 

1. e*, particular means or steps may be admitted referring to particular ends of indi- 
vidual and society, but there are no ultimate ends of human existenee.^ This position 
is seemingly strengthened by the fact that In social life there is often the mistaking 
of means for ends e« g., ledsure, comfort, money are considered ultimate by those who 
lack thsm, but are, in fact, means to «maething else. The argument runs that in the 
past religious and philosophical Inflnenoes led to the misconception that social devel- 
opment is the operatiem of s<»e mysterious spiritual force in human life, but there is 
no evidkn^e for taty imer, absolute lav of progress pointing to an end set by divine 
ytn, l&at is rejected in this theory Is the eonoeption of a transcendental end of 

3 L* T. i. and Julian Bixley# Bvolutiaa and l&tMcs, p. 84* 

2. ef., Bertrand Busesll, Basic Writings, p. 58S. 

3. ef., Edward J, TfrwiidE, A fhilosophy of Social ITogress, pp. 34-25. 
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hmaan life vis., reality as imiquely inner and spiritml quality and eternal verities 
etc., and progress as raovaaent towards this preconceived "consumuatoiy state. At the 
same tin® it is insisted that denial of an "ultimte end" does not imply scepticism in 
regard to tarogress, which may be conceived in terms of realisation of value in human 
life. There is a continuous and cumulative development of science and following upon 
it an increasing integration of society and culture, which is sufficient evidence for 
human inpogress. 

But every rational agaat and every rational act must be for the sake of some 
good which is regarded as the principle of flnaHty. Even power over nature has mean- 
ing with reference to human ends* Egr the very law of the mind we cannot conceive means 
without an end. So strong is the metaphysical demand that those who deny a ■transcea- 

O 

dental end" for the individual are compelled to transfer it to the race. Though it is 
d«3iod that advancement of knowledge in science is governed by any idea of progress as 
an aspect of soma ultimate end, yet the concept of "unity of science" is clearly dic- 
tated by the ideal of "total realization of knowledge," which is a "eonsummatory end." 
Similarly, the scientific aim of betterment of human life is dictated by the ideal of 
human pecfectibility, which is also such a "eonsummatoiy end." The ai^gument that prog- 
ress is possible without an end confuses chaise with progress. All progress implies 
change, bat change is mt necessarily progress. There is progress only whan there is an 
ideal to be achieved, whether it be apprehended dimly or clearly. Therefore, progress 
is not purely a solenbiflc matter. 

Bfext arises the question of the criterion of social progress. In civilization 
progress may be of different kinds i. e., in terms of knowledge and power or in terms 
of more ecmplaac and efficient organization of men and resources or, again, in terms of 
ffl^anslon and elevation of htmtan nature 1. e«, transformation of man. 

The sclmtifie spirit concentrated on the achievement of the first two ends and 
timated the last as the oerollary of the first two. Broadly speaking, the two types of 
eriteria may be pot under the heads of external-material and intemal-spiritTial or 

1 . C. S. Ayers, The Theory ^ Skxmoalc Progress, p. 123. 

2. ibid., p. 123. 

3. vide pp. 333-334. 
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objective aad subjective. As seen before, the idea of progress coincided with mate- 
rial prosperity brought about ly advance of scientific knowledge and new social or- 
ganization following t^on it i. e., harnessing of nature to man's material needs devel- 
oped industry, increased wealth and comfort in Europe. It was natuaral to equate the 
goal of progress with the material criterion, and, more specifically, the material was 
taken to mean econcsBio progress. Though the3^o might be differeaice of opinion as to the 
scope and content of the “econonic,* it is something which the ^diolo world wishes to 
ffixpeilence. All shades of secular ideologies, conservative, liberal, radical, as well 
as religious thought, acc^t that eccaxomic well-being is a worthy moral ideal to strive 
for. Science understands the general objective of society to be provision of the best 
possible physical, biological and social environment for everyone. But this requires 
large-scale supplementation of what nature provides for man, which practically amcunts 
to treating the economio as the whole life activity of modern society. Sci«atific 
advances became largely conneeted with the economic since its methods and oontrola are 
easiest in the eeoncmic sphere. This may be called the fundaizental value of scientific 
societyj its all-alworbing, over-riding concern to increase material well-being bf 
economic enterprise. 

beliPt in the good life as goods life came to fruition in the scientific 
and technological age.” There arises the serious conviction that infinite srq}ply of 
things, rather than development of certain qualities in man, is equivalent to infinite 
happiness. Scientific outlook has prroduced a "sensate oulturei” one in which the 
economic elemant relating to the satisfaction of physical needs coaqxrises the totality 
of culture, and in which the ei^hasia is on the utilitarian or hedonic standard at the 

4 

end. !nxe terdenoy is to value all things for their Instrumental quality with ref- 
erence to this end, rather than for their intrinsio quality. Almost aU social think- 
ers of the ninete«Bth centory elevated the utilitarian standard to a point wherein it 
1. vide iKipra, p. 3S8. 

Z, of., AuroMndo, The Ideal Itaman IMty, pp. 361, 262. 

3. Lewis i&smford, Teohales and Civilisation, p. IDS. 

4, Htirlm A. SorcAia, Social and Cultural Dynamics, p. 523; cf., 7ifi^ Put^b^, 

IT, 24, 21t In tbs ai^ of Salki property alone oWers rank, wealth is only source 
of virtue, cuter happenings are e<m>fased with Izmer self. 
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taoded to become a substittit® for all other Imman "valuest^ 8o-«uch-so that human needa 
vere measured the standard of coiafort rather than of happiness. Since comfort is a 
paroperty of the physiological or nervous system, it is more easily measured in (juan- 
titative terms, by the scienoes> than happiness i» e., the criteilon of the end was the 
minimwa adequate standard of living* 

The element of truth in the material standard is the sia^Jlo wish not to starve, 
the welh-founded conviction that it is difficult to be good, wise, happy when dea- 
perately hungry. But the scientific outlook exaggerates this truth into an eqfiaticai 
of material well-being with perfection of happiness, virtue and wisdom i, e,, ftOfil- 
ment of man in world and society. Because use of material goods for realisaticm of 
higher capacities in man is a moral cause of activity it jui^s to the easy conclusion 
that material and mechanical advaiajement does in fact elevate man's spirit. But the 
fact is that few men know the ands which they want economic activity and material ob- 
jects to serve. “Hierefore, far from such goods being used for adventures of mind 
spirit i, e,, as the conditions of the good life, they are expanded and used as mb- 
stitutes for it. The instrumoital is confused with the intrinsio good in the operation 
of the "material" standard, 

BnUke economic progress which is continuous, suxral and aesthetic progress is 

dlscontimoos 1, e,, {uregress is not an all->round phenomenoa and advance in one direo- 

tlon may be aceompoBied with retrogression or stagnation in others,^ This raises the 

<|aeatlon of the cost of progress, vh«ti measured by the standaini of "material vell- 

being,"^ IKiore is dlsagrewient In remind to the definition of "material" progress, and 

the dtsagrewfflsnt is ev«a gxmater In regard to the extremely nebulous and otnaplex 

phwomwia of social and individual progress, Even if, for the sake of azgumttit, it Is 

ccsicadad that some agreffiient be reached about a particular material condition being 

ss^perior to another, this Is ganerally attended by so many changes in other spheres 

that the total result Is adverw e, all moabers of society may beccm» more affluent 

1, ef,, Bertrand and Bora Bussellt The Prospects of Industrial Clvillaatien, p, 48, 
a, Aldous Btedey, The Bareimlal IMlojmaphy, p« 290, 

3, vide mpT&t p, 344, 

4, cf», loth Benedlet, ihttams of Culture, p, 229, 
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vblle is deorssuse in individual fjreedom or incraass in incidance of jaental and 

pi^sical diseaso* Thais tho ■laaterlal* is not a had indicator of velfaro lut the mate- 
rial eanse effwts non-material welfare in such ways as to cancel its effect* When a 
society concentrates on men as “instruments of production* in order to increase ecmcaaic 
welfare it tends to minimise their cfaaaracter as "ends-iiv-themselves** 

Biis limitation is found in scientific social progress, not only as an actual- 
ity but as implicit in It, even in principle* Social good is many-sided* Science 
claims authority over the physical, biological, psychological and social aspects, tnt 
declares the spiritual to be outside its province, and it is hero that the m e aniai g of 
ends, values. Ideals of are to be discovered* Scientific mechanical mindedness 
obscures the reality of the faiman coz^tion by diverting attention and tffoirt towards 
pursuit of material security, similar to those resulting from the solublon of mechan- 
ical problems* So much is this the ease that it might be correct to assert that sci- 
ence seeks to discount the idea of social development, unless it is restated in sci- 
entific tezms as an engineering problem i. e*, ends being given on other grounds, ad- 
ffiioe can provide the solution*^ 

Obviously an essential elmaeat of jK^oial progjcess must be fsreed®# from conflict 
and Tinsatlsfied desires* And it can be shown that this condition oaniK>t be achierved 
through economic and material means alone* Even on the practical plane no limit can be 
luit for unrestrained desires, hence the goal of satisfaction of desires is an 

impracticable and tmrealistic goal* Science increases this difficulty because it, too, 
creates more desires than it can satisfy.® Secondly, science aims to satisfy human 
needs organiaation of m^ and materials, but unchecked eapanslon of iaiman appetites 
for goods has no logical or factual connection with harmonious organiaation of social 
life. ®his is net to daaagr that 8cian(» and machines do satisfy desires on a large- 
scale, but to point out that in creating vast power and riches science also gives rise 
to eonfliatlng Interests of groups. *Bat the unique qaaatitatlve atMevements of tech- 
nical eiviltaation do not disembarrass it of the eternal problems of ordered 

j , Malar, Selanee Bcoiwmic UsvelopBeiit, Hew Battems of living, p. 139: 

vide ^xa, p* 341* 

Z, vide Lewis Momfoid, The Condition of Man, p. 304* Beligion of increasii^ wants* 
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society . . • The soluticax of the prohlea of "satisfaction* and "hamoror" lies in 
lioitation of desires* at soise point or another. And true harmony of society and 
individual does not consist in satisfied desires* but in agreement over conscious 
purposes* which agrewBent arises frcNs denial of self-oentred interests and discipline 
of desires ty each individual. Neither the scientific confidence in its ability to 
satisfy desires for mterial things* nor its assumpticm that such a satisfaction is 
equivalent to total satisfaction of humem desires has been validated by the eaq>erlence 
of the 80l«itific age. 

The protagonist of the "material" standard declares that despite the difficulty 
of seeing material progress "steadily and whole" and of balancing its benefits and 
evils* it is still a good strategy to begin with a reverent view of material achieve^ 
meats of man. It is because economic ends are treated as merely iimtramental that 
economic activity gives rise to tmdesirable foms of materialiem. Itore such ends re- 
garded as essential and ultimate for man they could be idealised. Soonomle thiiMng 
does embody valid eanceptlfflos of progress since value is its chief concern and* there- 
fore* economies must be regarded as a moral science. But* according to another inteiv 
pretation* it is a misecmeeptlon to aregard economics as a study of causes of welfare 
and progress of cooBaunltles.^ It may have moral connotations if c(»ablned with ideas of 
happiness of individual and sodety* but what is primarily relevant to economies and 
eetmoffiie activity is (|aantity of goods produced and consumed* kinds and amounts of wark 
done etc. Brace* it implies no value- judgment and eeoaaomlcs is not a amral science. 
^Biat ever be the conclusion as to the character of economies as a sdenoe the fact that 
eoonraie iMlosophers have had to import within their discussions of social problems 
ideals of moral welfare and some times even subordinate the economic to the moral is a 
proof that the "eeonomio” or even the "material" cannot esq^laln or control the world 
and society wholly. Since no dear cut cM^iaration can be made between the "material" 
1. idd., p. 901. 

S. of.* Bertrand Bussell* Icarus* p. 7t Grratifieatlon of desires does not enable men 
to bring their weave passions and desires into submission to the better. 

3. of., S. fiadbakrlfl^baaa* Beligira and Sodety* p. 61. 

4. Herbert F. Itiiller* The Use of the Bast* p. 49. 

5. G. B. Ayers* The Theory of Beraraie Brogresa* p. 22S. 

6. I. U, B. Little* A Crltlqiie of ¥elfare Sranomles* p. 79. 
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and the •aon-jaateriaJ.** there Is a presumpticm that •material veil-being* is favourable 
to gsaaeral progress.^ But the mere interpretatiaai of civlllssation as the inanifeatation 
of pl^sical, Mological and economic principles misses the fundamental fact that eiv- 
iliaation is the espresaion of aplrit,® Imi the increase of the "material* in aei- 
entifio sooietj has, in fact, been linked with an unhealthy conditicai viz*, ne^ect 
of other goods. Therefor©, any serious and whole-hearted adoption of •a revereait view 
of the material* carries the implication of deliberate lowering of spiritual or ideal 
standards via., the "flowers of civilization* varlousiy described as charity, love, 
beauty, peace, holiness etc. 

Nothing fuada^ntal is decided upon reaching material goals i. e., man*s des- 
tiny, his relationship to society remain open questions.® Mthout minimising the 
tB^rtanoe of the value of scientific knowledge and discoveries, it is still obri-ous to 
serious thinkers that discovery of detailed facts about the world does not lessai the 
world ^s mystery, nor serves to plumb its depth. The ecaacsiio historian claims to make 
a valid Jvjdgemeat of the level of civilization Svm the food or clothing or modes of 
production in a society. But origins of civilisation are only partially explained in 
terms of economic history, and ocsapleteiy explained only in terms of the whole exper- 
lenoe of man, and the principle direction of humeoi development does not lie in tia> 
material end 1. e., *tha intsreasing oomplioatlon of things.*® Progress in any sphere of 
life cannot be called progress unless it helps to make man better 1. e., is eixtrai- 
matadlal. For iimtance, "it is not material goods that men need, but more freedom, 
mors self<>*>dizeetion, more outlet for creativeness, more opportunity for life, sKtre 
voluntary cooperation and lees involuntary subservience to purposes not their own."® 

The dedsivs point of human existence is control of fact by thought, having m^tal and 
pbs^cal capacity and fxoedca to choose worthpwhile «ids« One si^ilfioaroe of the 
materlallstLc, Intellectual phase is as an e^perlmeQt to see how far aixi where human 

'!•" ' d., dUver lodge, Sclmaee and Ehtoan Progress, p. 30. 

2. cf»» JT* S, Haldane, ifoterlali^, p. 109. 

3. ef«, Hehard Zw Meier, Science and Economic Development, Hew Patterns of living, 

|i« 340« 

4* cf., lends Mpoferd, Tbe Condition of Man, p. 59. 

S. 7* S« Marvin, Progress and History, p. IB 7. 
f • Bertrand Hassell, FrindlpleB cf Social Beconstruction, p. 43. 
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conseiousmss woiild go through ©stomal inteHoctual contml of nature with physical 
intellectual means, without intervention of higher consciousness, but it is difficult 
to go beyond this to maintain that materialism is itself a spiritual thing. The 
ftodanental nature of the goals set by political econcmjy was questioned by Joskin, who 
said that there is no wealth but life, which includes all powers of lore, joy and 
admiration. 

According to me Tlew, the two ends, material and spiritual, are diametrically 

2 

opposed} they cannot cooperate or combine with each other, Such an absolute opposi- 
tion of the two types of ends or functions cannot be stJstained. Both are efficacious 
as woi & l a g guides to ordinary living at every point. Spiritual activity, even in its 

3 

very specific religious form, is mt divorced from material and organizational sotting. 

All spiritual thinkers try to bring the spiritual meaning of life into effective 1»- 

tegia.tion with oi*dimry living or physical reality and to overcome the opposition of 

the two by the conception of the latter as an imperfect ambodimant of the former. The 

spiritual and inroives harmony of consciousness with reality, the material ends and 

activities are ^gniflcant to the extent to idrLch that spiritual aim is realized in 

man's life,^ Thus spiritual activity becomes a goneiral attribute of human aristenoe, 

related to OQaaonpla(» needs and decisions. The immediate problems of men say be 

political and economic, requiring solutions at their own levels, l»t they are always 

traceable to their bendcgrotind of the moral, metaphysical and spiritual, and adecjaate 

answers can only be diswsvered if the wider philosophical meaning of life is kept In 

Blind- euo (ioubfe man cannot rise above the earth without powerful material-siechanical 

aids, lait the latter cannot gain its true dlrecticai, until mankind has learnt by Its 

Letters of Sri Anrobliaio, Hrat series, p« 7. 

2, vl(i8 W, E. H. Le<dcy, History of the Rise and Influence of Satlonaliffli in Europe, 

II, 3951 It has again and ^ain be^i recognised that political eccmcmy represents 
the extreme negation of asceticism. The watehwoxl of the second philosophy Is 
sortlfLcatic% that of the first is development* Tbe second seeks to dimini^, the 
fiivt to multiply desires; the second ackscwledges hapjlness as a condition of the 
Brtwdj aadeavoure to attain it ty acting directly on the adnd, the first ty acting 
on the surrounding droumstaaces; the second ty giving the greatmst idensity to 
the SBctions pirodimtes the most dmoted mmx, the first by regulating the ocrabined 
action of society predEices tlmi highest social level. 

S, cf*, Bronislaw IWlafiwiici, Fireedom and Oivilizatlcai, p. 49, 

4. l^mrd 1. Brwick, ^ Social Good, p. 10. 
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means to turn its face towards heaven.* The %aterial* is the limiting factor in 
external life and activity tut not in the development of inner nature of man. A ll the 
same» changes in the "material* have some how to be related to inner eapaclties» and 
this is made possible as a resnlt of search for truth in science, histoiy, religion and 
philosophy etc. 

Meaning of Spiritualityi Traditional and Mjdem 

A (jiestion is raised at this point: if the spiritual end is fundamental how has 
it been possible for the scientific outlook to ignore or to deny it? This leads us 
bock to the different conceptions of spirituality in the traditional and modem out- 
looks on life. For many intellectuals spirituality is no longer identical with the 
religious tradition. Those who wish to deprecate it either equate it to onotion as 
opposed to intellectiial knowledge aud activity or go to the extreme extent of rejecting 
it as the merely luxrealistic, having nothing oorrespmding to it la objective reality 
or subjective experisnce. ThoTO who are still willing to admit the efficacy of this 
conception and its function in human life equate it with moml idealism, disregarding 

the element of the supexw«Bpirieal perspective altogether. The religious conception of 

2 

man is replaced by the new conception of personality with emphasis on social activity 
and social virtues. Modem psychology has specialised in the study of traits of the 
fully mature personality to intexpret the spiritxial nature.^ 

The rationalistic spirit holds the highest meanizxg of spi^toality to be found 
in terms of value. *1&en it is recognised that under guise of dealing with the ulr> 
tiaate reality, philosophy has been occupied with precise values embedded in social 
tradition, tbs task of future philosophy will be to clarify men's ideas tus to social 

5 

and mrnX mds." Idealism does not maintain so much that all is spizlt as that all is 
to be Interpreted in the li^t of spirittial principle 1. e., human values. And spixv. 
itoalily is defined ^ devotion to ideals discemlKLe in human nature, which can be 

1. ^nri B^gson, Two &inroes of Religion and Morality» pp. 334-335, 

2. cf,, Aldoos Buxliy, TI» Bsrwnaial fhllosophy, p, 45. 

3. vide sui^, pp. 323-334. 

4. ef., J. S. Saldane, ^ Scdenees and Ihilosophy, p. 112. 

5. JTohn Dewey, Reconstruction in Riilosophy, p. 26. 
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brought into existence tor man's efforts* "It is ... in our active ideals of truth, 

right, charity, beauty • • • and fellowship xdth others that we find the revelation of 
X 

God® i. e., spirituality, in the modem sense, is that something greater than man, 
which he tries to eoboi^ in his life. 

It is widely srecognized that when over man is interested in something other than 
mere life of s^ases or devoted to something other thsm his selfish welfare there is 
religion, be it art, science, philosophy, patriotism, humanitarianism. Culture 
draws same awe and enthusiasm as once did the spiritual? creativeness in art and 
litaratiare becomes end-in-ifcself 

The equation is easy to explains in the active striving for and enjoyment of values and 
cultural objects is found the nearest equivalent to the psychological conditions of 
spirituality. There is self-expression or continuous completion of the personality as 
a whole (not merely the incoherence of conflicting puiposes) which can be 3aade consist- 
ent with the fulfilment of others. Hor is this sense of spirituality adversely affect- 
ed if values be regarded as relative and not absolute. For the reality of the aug- 
mentation of values is not in doubt even if the values be relative to social forms, ^ 
Inspite of the preoeoupatim with the psychological, it is not inooirect to 
hold that the scientific mind fails to keep in touch with the inner self, whemin spir- 
Itxiality and spiritual freedixa are eaqperiwiced. The externalised approach of science 
regards internal &3 merely subjective, therefore unimportant, as coiiy>ai^ to the object- 
ive realities of life. The real proKL^ is to separate the spheres of the p^rchologlcal 
and the spiritoal and not to confuse them. Though modem psychology now admits in its 
theories of personality the idea of self-actualisation or realisation or "urge to 
personality* i. e., transcendentalism of self, which was always postulated ty religion, 
still it is important to note that the theological conception of the soul falls outside 
the empirical facts of psychology.^ Hor does p^jrchioal research alter the 80 lentiii.c 
oonoepticm of ma and his position in the toiiverse in the same significant way as does 
j^ligiGU. Tlaa connection of the paycholo^cal and the spiritual is an enigma not 

1. "'"'' S.' Haldane (looted ly Raymcmd B. CatteH in F^rehology and the Religious 

Quest, p» 78. 

2. Aldous Ibixley, 7^ Fearenoial Bdlosoplby, p. 127. 

3. ef., i'. 1. BSmal, Sdenee in Bistoxy, p. 705s Values are social constructs. 

4. ef., Sdward JT. Ibrwiok, The Social Goo^ p» 201. 
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rssolved 'bar poBitivistic psychology.^ 

Smggerated confideacs in intellect gave rise to the over-simplified moral 
version of spiritiiality. The purely moral viov of man considers the overtones of spir- 
itual life in piety, worship, contemplation to be irrelevant. It is an “arrested 
mor a ]. is m “ which saakes moral consciousness the summum bonum of spiritual ascent.^ 
Similarly, higher types of cultural activities and interests, mental, aesthetic and 
vital, enable man to transcend his narrow selfish nature, call forth intense loyalty, 
dedicaticn, sacrifice and, therefore, may not be adjudged as purely idolatrotus. Bit 
still it is a mistake to confuse them with spirituality because they lack its essential 
quality. This is proved by the fact that when they are treated as substitutes for 
religious faith and devotlm they suffer from two difficulties.^ Firstly, such ideals 
and activities save men from fear of physical or mental crises by absorbing them in 
ideal causes, but not from the crises themselves. “Instrumwitallties, organiaations of 
freedom based on experience and logic fail only in illness, death and catastiuphe, 
hence empirical knowledge is supplmaonted by religious doctrine."^ Secondly, such 
ideals and activitiee, however idealistic, are not totally free from egoism and do not 
make for the spiritual meaning of freedcm. 

The spiritual and is not merely expansion or training and refining of iMntal 
faculties to ei^ow man with new power. It has a qpiality and value apart from an its 
uses and rewards in external life, in terms of fulfilment of the self. Hanoo it is 
worthwhile for its ovaa sake, asd those who accept it will not allow its sacrifice for 
and Kibordinaticu to any value or virtue whatsoever. 

Beligion stands for the spiritual aspect of human nature at a level higher than 
found in “root Interests* of imm, such as science, aH or pure philosophy. It la 
neither pure intellect, pure emotion nor pure will, but an integration and tranafoma- 
tlcn of th^ all. The modexn progressive creed stresses reason at the exp^sse of other 

X[ e. g., spiritual oonscio^wess of animation froa the divine is absolutely distinct 
from psychological sense of separation frcm fellow man; similarly, spintuial bliss 
zvsulting from ending of alienation or from e3q>erienee of unity with the xmlverse 
is not a subject of psyohologleal study at all. 

3. Bernard ^igene ifoland. Faith and Colttore, p. 37. 

5. ildd., p. 159. 

4. Bronislav Malinowski, Freedom and Civilization, p. 176. 
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of man's nature; but if tlia goal Is realization of aan as a vbole tbe 
religious meaning of spirituality may not be disregarded. It also provides ample scope 
for truth, value and higher forms of interests and activities in the end it seeks, tat 
they are not merely relative to social structure and needs as much as based on insight 
into the nature of ultimate reality, resulting in an attitude of “noEHattachmeat and 
disinterested virtue.®^ 

The objection is that such spirituality, if not unreal, is too abstract; its 
instinctive reeULization or metaphysical proof gives no power to it to achlava its aims 
in society. This objectian can be easily answered? absonco of material content in the 
concept of spirittiaZity has not lessened its power of giving rise to new relationships 
of man or in creating different patterns of sociaty, as proved by ths whole history of 
religion. £^iritaality is a powerful social force. 

Moreover, spirituality is a real attritate of human oaperience. Beyond individ- 
ual and social needs, both physical and psychological^ human beings do strive for spir- 
itual satisfaction* All reHgioas are uiMutanous that it is "a natural state of man," 
not less than the outward or material activity supported by scientific reason. Were 
it an unnatural or abnormal condition it could not be wibodied in natural life on such 
a wide-scale, whether by way of harmony with it or of eontiudiction with it.^ The 
scientific approach seeks to cut off this dimension altogether or retains the letter 
but not the spirit of the qjoality.® It is called "supernatural" in a derogatoiy sense, 
simply because the scientific method can neither reveal nor ejgslain it. But tho ab- 
solutistic claims of science cacnot be admitted* Hence two extrwaes must be avoided 

1. Aldotis Huxley, The Perem^al Philosophy, p. 6. 

2. B. Bemalf Freedom of Necessity, p. 64. 

3. cf., C. B. M. Joad, Becovexy of Belief, p. 114? The Ba,ble contrasts spiritual and 
not «ipemataral to the natural. Baal says? that which is spiritual cornea after 

which is natural and in the seventeenth century Col® rwaarfeed, "Sir, I oppose 
not rational to spiritual for tho spiritual is the most rational; where reas(ni 
speaks it is tba voice of cwr guide .... It is also troa in religion, to follow 
God and to follow ri^t reason is all one." 

4. ef., G. G. Jmgf Modem Man in Searoh of a Soul, pp. 218, 251; Since spirit has to 
decy overc^e obstraction of ph^cal facts the very conflict of the material 
and spiritual in life paemm it to be an Incomprehensible something as part of 
swntal life. 

5* vide ^^ra, 414^-415. 

6, vide infra, pp* 423ff. 
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in accepting spirituality: the mistake of divoarcing spirit from the world of nature; 
and the mistake of equating it wholly with the "nature® of science. 

Science rejects spirittial freedoa as being a denial of culture and life, be- 
cause it requires the breaking of the bonds of worldly goods, freedom fraa. bo^y and its 
desires to a greater extent than science likes. But the "negation" of spirituality is 
only apparent as spirituality positively postulates a higher conception of life and culr- 
ture than that prevailing in the world. It cannot be denied that religiotis life and 
discipline may be inspired by spiritual insight into essential myatwy and appeal of 
what human life has in it to become.^ From the individual standpoint the highest ben- 
efit to each man ccmies in that self-develoimient wherein body, mind and spirit evolve in 
their natural course. And from the social stan<%>oint the "iron law is that apart from 
same transcendental or spiritual aim the civilized life either wallows in pleasure or 
relapses slowly into barren repetitions with waning intensities of feeling."^ 

llnitatioais of fleiejice 

Science and Its Application to l^iman life 

The greatest eontributim science is the scientific attitude itself. The 

approach, 1. e., how and in vh&t spirit investigation is carried out and the findings 

interpretated, rather than actual content of knowledge, is the test of the solentifio 

attitude to life. Authentic science is actuated by curiosity, aims at truth single- 

mindedly, and subaits to the dictates of facts with an orderly, disriplinsd and open 

mind. Han needs knowledge for its own sake as in science to satisfy him physically 

3 

and mentally. Bore science is described as the most godlike activiiy of man. But 

such a truly all-oemiprehensive spi^t arises from a rare combination of factors and 

motives, and tho lack of even one of these destroys the universality and authenticity 

of the scientific attitude. Hence, in actual life only a very few profound minds have 

4 

possessed the solentifio spirit. 

’ll Bertrand Bussell, Irij^iples of Social Becoastruction, p. 221. 

2. Alfred Borth Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. IDS. 

3. Bertrand and Dora HusseUL, The Eroopects of lafeistrial Civilization, p. 187. 

4. of*, William Balph Inge, Assessments and Antieipations, p. 209. 
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In prs'd.ous agea acience waa valued as a means to undarstaad tho world, and 
also as a part of spiritual training of the mind, hut, in the seienidfic ago, it is 
valued as a technique to change the world without any reference to the spiritual prin- 
ciple whatsoever. The truth i, a*, the reality and power of thought must be daBOUp- 
strated in practice. According to Marx, the contest as to reality and non-reality of 
a thought which is isolated from practice is a purely scholastic (juestionj philosophoi^ 
have only interprstated the world in various ways, hut the real task is to alter it. 
Thus the tost of truth tended to be displaced by the test of utility.^ Science re- 
ceives attenticai and respect from the vast majority for its ty-products i. e», tech- 
niques and results* According to one theory, science may have originated in disin- 
terested human curiosity, but was socn permeated hy the pragaatic and the utilitarian 
spirit. According to another theory, the veiy origin of science was due to practical 
considerations and It was later that it became transformed Into a disinterested search 
for truth. This difference in regard to source of origin does not affwst the jui^ent 
that the present value of science rests lai^ely cn the practical advantages It confers 
in bisiness, industiy, finance, econcMios, politics and other spheres. These were once 
Its less Important effects, but have now becom® its most important causes. "Its ai^ilied 

aspects have deeply entered life and ly iisaful devices have interwoven it into habits, 

2 

desires. Inseparable from *^10 economic end social structures.* 

The pragmatic aspect of science Is rooted in the human motive of love of power, 

its techniques and mechanics produce and incriase power, and It attracts the lover of 

3 

power who wants to change the world. The universality of science may be remotely 
related to fundamental impulse of eiiriosity, but it is directly related to the desire 
to control events and things for use and profit. People do not care whether science is 
true or xujt, so long as it enables them to see or to do what they wish to see or to do. 

The dissociation of popular consciousness and true scientific spirit amounts to 
this that people living Imreaslngly in a world made by seimuse a3re in complete 

1. ef 4 , V. Cllft^or^ The Cenmon Souse of the Exact Sciences, pp. 7, 151. 

2. Max 6. Otto, Sdenee and the Maral life, p. 120. 

3« Bertrand and Bora Bussell, Tbe ProsP««t8 of Industrial Civilization, p. 98. 
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igaarance of the mechaniaa controlling life,^ It is an anomaly that the scianee which 
gave rise to aM ©istalns the modem society is becoming rare, insplte of the increas- 
ing tempo of discoveries and inventions* 7he reascai for this is that very few men 
understand either its technological devices or its theoretical constructions i. e*, sci- 
ence chamcterlses the modem age in a form in which it ceases to be science*^ Boss! lily 
the scientific technique could be practiced and its pmducts used for a time withoxit 
understanding the spirit. Bit it is questioned whether any civilization could survive 
or function if a majority of its members have virtually no understanding of the thing 
upon which its ecdlstence depends. 

It is argued that scientific knowledge being cmailative allows for progress, as 
it can be taught to the individual, but in the case of religion and ethics there is no 
progress because their truths are not cumulative and require to be relived in each 
generation. But it is clear that a curious similarity obtains betwaen the situations 
of science and of religion. In their deep«c aspects th^ both affect the thought and 
behaviour of the comnmn man, but are above his head. Confranted with the powarfUl un- 
knovar phenomenon of science the man in the street tends to raise scianoe to laystical 
heights*^ Scientists are new anthoritiea replacijrg theological authorities, and their 
dicta are new sources of revelation rivalling reli^ous revelaticaa. Science points 
towards a egnstem of sanctions based on inemrable natural law as an alternative to 
rellgloas sanction of divine comand. As in the past most people were content to carry 
on religious ritual, convinced that th^ would produce results without any interest in 
knowing how they were produced, so also in the scientific age men adc^t the methods of 
selantiflc operations of activities without knowing the reasons for doing so or mas- 
tering the theory to the extmt of isq^roving it or applying it to new situatlcms* 

It is argued that as all men are philosophera, <»)nsoiously or unconsciously, so 

is evezybodly a scientist, fhis asswrtlon is subject to serious (^laHfioatlons* The 

true sdentlflc active of knowledge for its own sake and desire to be objective is not 

tm J* b* Be33tal, ^ Seela^^^^ of Science, p. 87, 

3, Karl Jaspers, Tbe Cklgta and Soal of History, p. 84, 

If. 7* lebhouse, Social BeveloiaeQt, p« 309. 

4* J* Bernal, BAwm in History, p* 909* 
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accepted universally, nor ty larger muabors of men in any society.^ The scientific 
attitude is imnatural to man, since most of his opinions are not derived frma objective 
considerations, nor does he have the capacity to verify them by rational, empirical 
tests as do the scientific specialists. In the very natxire of things popular apprecia- 
tion of science is not critical, but a matter of blind faith, Hor can the average man 
be satisfied with scientific ratiwialiffla alone, at the presmat stage of human devel- 
opment. Many scientists are optimistic about the imparting of science through the 
i^stem of education, but others admit the uselessness of trying to imbue the masses 
with the scientific outlook. For the psychological motives of enthusiasm and optimism 
behind the scientific quest for knowledge camot be imparted, Cnly facts about nature 
can be iapartedj and the naturalistic philosophy in a dogmatic form. This failure is 
only paortly attributable to defective systraa of "the bireakdown of oommunicaticai between 
specialists and laymen," but more to the fact that science mast inevitably be dilated 
and even distorted into a form of superstition and mythology in order to percolate to 
the massesj "the scientific age is cme of ram^pant ignorance, frivolousness, supersti- 
ticn,"'® The mere increase a£ scientific knowledge does not ensure the rationality and 
purity of soientl^o opinions and actions, "There is no justification of the notion 
that the scientific age me»ns that more people think and act scientifically, ifetlujds, 
results and ideas of science mtxce widely penetrating in the fora of jargon, having 

O 

little influttioe on basic patterns of behaviour, * 

It is a justified ccmcloslon that, as in the case of theology ai«i metaphysics 
so in the ease of positive science, the 'ralue of knowledge is more of the emotive 
nature than of the empirical nature.^ Both religion and science are approaches em- 
ployed by man to gain the goal of self-^n^wetaading and self-perfection, tat dt» to 
the fact of rarity of both pare ireligion and pure science their truths, when applied to 
the regulation of social relations and ethical activity, commingle with contrary 
elsmeats and motives, and produce a mixture of good and bad results, 

JU ef., lolm Berman Bandail, The Making of the Modem Mind, p, 31, 

8, y, S, WxaHia^, leligiou Without Bevelation, p. 95, 
t, A. T. nil, flam Bthieal Mleoma of Seianee, p, 76, 

4, I. M. little, A Oritiqpe of Welfare SomumBics, p. 69. 

f, ef,, P. d. Marvin, The living Bast, p- 215. 
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Increase in human liberty in ereiy sphere was expected to be one of the ele- 
ments of scientific social progress. But it has bean noted that a striking by-product 
of the application of science to society has beaa pro^assiTe decline of freedom. 
Theoretically, sci<8ice was to snbserre man but practically, man has often been sac- 
rificed to the exigencies of applied science. As pointed out earlier, the spirit of 
the latter is derived frraa the principle of utility and not frcms the principle of truth 
and, therefore, it has given rise to oppression. According to Tolstoy, if the arrange- 
ment of society is bad and a small number of people have power over the majority every 
victory over nature will inevitably serve but to increase that power and that oppress- 
ion. Progress imderstood as scientific social system created by rational planning and 
control is an expression of "lust for power* and not necessarily altruistic. Since the 
time the scientific method was generally recognised as an instrument of social progress 
no society has been prepared to use it in a purely idealistic way. 

Science and its techniques increase the importance of organization and author- 
ity and not so much of man, whether superior or average. The vastness of the oxganlzar- 
tions in scientific society produces a feeling of helplessness in the individual. Sci- 
entific organization aims to fit man into the social machine, almost to treat him as a 
product of matter and machine.^ As the powerftO. social organization becomes more plan- 
ned, artificial and mechanical there is corresponding minimisation of individual init- 
iative, effort, originality and responsifallity. 

The necessity of eoUeetlve effort on the widest scale to satisfy haaan needs 
means that in order to escape the control of natural necessity by use of science, man 
has to submit to the ocmtrol of society. "The mechanical mind has a passion to control 
evBxythlng e»;ept Itself, *caatrolled society, * ’controlled oeaeacmy , ' 'controlled 
industiy. ' The appeal of scientifically controlled society working with preeision is 
very great. * And tlius, science and the machine become instromezrts of repression 
rather than of froedom. 

A paradoodeal condition prevails within soientlfio society. It shows the 

i. ef«, Max G. Otto, Science and the Moral life, p. l?8j &trl Jaspers, The Crigjji and 
Ooal of Hlstoi7» P* 3J0O. 

S. L. P. Jades, ^Qie BevdLt Against Mechanism, pp. 142-143. 
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ph6oaooi«iaa of disintegration into separate units dependent on others !• «•# on the one 
hand there is loss of individuality in the mass and on the other loss of a genuine 
sense of ooniBunity and social iinityj^ on the one hand there is increasing inter- 
depondenoQ of men on each other and on the other lack of means of common control over 
the social mechanism. This control requires elaborate knowledge and technique, expert 
administration iinder government, and, thus, the vesy attempts to control social 
organlseation for the sake of increasing the indivi dual *s liberty, serve but to create 
further powers to bo used against him. »Scientific development and philosophy of des- 
potism though sepa 3 ?ately treated are connected at aveiy step in the philosopher of 
science— Hobbes, Bsscartes, Machlavslli • • . • And the cult of autocratic power was 
supported by increase in non-human power supplied by science." The premise of thought 
action in the doctrine of progress is that it is not throiigh great emancipation but 

by the use of authority, ccmtposad of alliance of govexnmeat and science, that progress 
3 

will ease. 

Cno-SSyed and Coloa3>-Hllnd 

The scientific aRsroach allows for the possibility of the organization of expe- 
rience only in oiretnBserlbed fields and deixminoes the Absolute postulated by traditio n a l 
religicm and philosoj^. But, inspite of the apparent abolition of all absolutes sol- 
enoe has itself become an absolute, in terms of its method, principles of iatasrpretatlcai 
and eontant. As long as material objects weim regarded as in^laary data of scientific 
Inyttstlgatiosi the distinction of material and spiritual phenoeieoa could be maintained, 
but now science claims to orgaxd.se the whole of experience on the principle of 
"democracy* i. e., will not allow aocoluslon or priority of any particular experiaaice 

over another. Categories typical of science are applied to everything and the 

4 

•universalietie" spirit is reflected in the ideal of "unity of science." 

JU cf., a. Badfeakrishnan, Becovery of Faith, p. 1?, 

2. i«e»i8 Momford, The Cjmdition of Man, pp. 1%, 171. 

3, Vfelter Uppoann, An In<|airy into the frincii^os of Good Society, p. 7; vide 
m{ipr% p. 34S. 

4* of., Joseph Beedham (ed*), ^i«iee. Religion and Reality, p. 371t It will never 
nnotmce attempts to bring everything under <aae t^tem of laws. Dualisaa of matter 
and spirit, even iaorgeate and organic is abhorr<mt to its monistic outlook. 
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Eveiy period of history has its omq faTOtirite approach to 3movle%e. But man’s 
tendency to exalt his own method and his o«n knowledge as the solution of all prohl«Hs 
of reality is the most frequent cause of error in philosophy.^ Science declares that 
all other methods, being based on inability to face dangerous truths bravely i. e., 
with its own impartial objectivity, are dogmatic, obscurantist and false. But it 
forgets the truth of Ijhltshead’s remark that the obscurantists of any genacation are in 
the main constituted tgr the greater part of the proctitionors of the dominant methodol- 
ogy and today, scientific methods are dominant and scientists are the obscurantists, as 
were the scholastics and religious methodologists of the medieval age. 

The scientific method had no means for investigating or interpreting ^periences 
of intuitions, values, significance of things and the aspects of mental life and social 
relations in which the latter are important elements. But such was the dominating 
Influence of the scientific outlook that in the nineteenth coitury, even the social sci- 
ences exactly imitated the techniques of natural sciences. It was Comte who ccramittwi 
the falla<^ of the uniform method of science l^r applying it to social phencasiena and 
later it was extended to investigate and to underotand every phenomenal ecsperienoe, 
^vever intangible, with the result that therm was accumulation of exact knowledge at 
the cost of depletion of meaning in regard to them. "Such positivism, scientism axbd 
tcohnioism is a pathology of intellect which overreaches Its Q>hert and tends to sub- 
jugate spirit and society to inapiaropriate categories.*^ 

Since the opening of the twentieth century scientific iMthodology has had to 
moderate its absolutlstlc claims on the (|aestions of nature of reality and human life. 
Bsismaberg in his statement of the prinei|xLe of indetexmina <7 admits that the path of 
eelence is a path of renunciation i. e., it has h a d to renounce the aim of bringing ttw 
l^wnomana of nature to one way of thinking in an Imaedlate and living way.^ This 
limitation of self-confidence is dictated by the fact that, firstly, «vm within Its 
om it fails to explain certain |^uan<»»ena e. g., the inorganic realm operates 

as the modkm of life, how did life orlgizuite from the irorganic, why there are various 

Mary Admu > Science In the Changing World, p. 37. 
i, !£Llfaolm Bdpke, Civitas Hamana, p. 53. 

t* cf., Albert Unstein Infel^ Evoltrtlon of fhysics, p. 125, 
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typ®s of organic beings and how to baridge the gap betwemi one type and another? Sec- 
ondly, it cannot disprove "positively* the realities which are beyond its own sphere. 
"Science as a wsy of describing reality asserts nothing about that which is outside the 
limits of its observationj anything else is not science, it is scholastics." 

Science proceeds on the basis that valid perception is through sanse-percepticn 
and intellect is the only reliable and valid instrument. Seccaidly, the inductive meth- 
od of soi€Kice gives successful woiidng hypotheses, which when sufficiently confirmed ty 
obsezvation and ei^jeilnentation i. e., empirically, acquire the status of natural, laws, 
which are necessities of thought for all time, demanding absolute assent. This ab- 
solute confidence of science in the possibility of certain knowledge based on inductive 
reasoning has been ohalloi^ed. Hume pointed out that the iMthod of induction may lead 
to error and that inductive logic used for obtaining new knowledge is noxk-veriflable 
i* e., laws are moi« or less probable but not certain. And Newman also showed that sci- 
entific lavs have only a high probability. Einstein admit s that since perception only 
gives information of external world indirectly, we can only grasp the latter by spec- 
ulative meEOis. It follows that our notion of jiiysical reality can never be final. 
Certainty and definiteness of science am csily In regard to its abstracting procedure 
and method of statemaat} there Is no certainty in regard to its content. All scientists 
are airatre that scientific principles operate "within the limits of error," but they 
neglect this in drawing conclusions about the scope of natural law. The result is the 
fallal of identifying ^e "reigi of scientific law" with the "reign of partictilar sci- 
entific law."^ Bren if the scientists avoid tlw pitfall and continue to regard their 
Ittlneiples as hypotheses and tools, the layman tends to regaird them as all-ceaiprehensive 
dcgnas.^ 

The miccess of the sdseitlfie methodology Is due to the materials on which it 
Climates, whleh are the obrious and striking phenomena, not hidden bf the depths of life 
and experience. It started by organising the ordinary ezqwrieaoe ar»i ccmfined itself 

1. S, Bronotfskl, The Ckanun <Kt Sksi«i 0 e, p. TS. 

P. Sherwood Taylor, The Poarfold Plidon, A Study of the Halation of Science and 

Helicon, p. 44>. 

S« cf., Aldotts Boocley, Selenee, liberty and Beace, pp. 28-29, 
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to coimootions and regulatim of successions of obvious occurrences*^ The Kantian 
analysis had proved sciaace to consist of both rational and oEpirical elements, tet 
since rationalism vas supposed to be cimfined to phenomena there occurred emphasis on 
the emjdrical or truth of sense-percopticai only. Scientific empiricism is limitation 
of investigation to a narrow range of immediately f«rc®ived sense-perceptions, isola;- 
tion of itself within a small point of spatio-temporal field, therefor© false* A true 
epspiricims must add to these percepticns more intangible ea^erlences of mankind* lk> 
hard and fast line may be drawn between the mapirlcal and the non-es^lriaal but ul- 
timately a distinction remains* But science has deliberately cut itself off from a 
major province of experience, and has confined Itself to the tangible, measurable and 
analysable subject matter. 

Belying only on empirical truths science has relegated truths of reason to mere 
speculation and truths of intuition to superstition* In thought and eondiujt it rejects 
claims of independent reason in favour of experiment and ol:«ervatlan, but It is irra* 
tional parejudioe on its part to Ignore a priori, necessary knowledge and to rely only 
on the contingent truths of sense-perception. Similarly, total rejectim of truth of 
faith falls to do justice to the contributions of intuition in all fields of thought 
and aotitm, including science itself. Truth has many approaches; ware this not a fact 
the ancients could not have discovered so much about man, world and destiny. Soimsce in 
its psycholcgioal phase now adsits the error of its earlier condemnation of aU other 
experiences and approaches, not useful for Its purpose* "Beal* and "unreal* are adadt- 
tedly relative to particular interests and spheres of experience. 

4 

"SdLentifie aethodol<^ refuses to reason below sense tiltimate mechanisms.* It 
regards the Mchanleal eateipries of eanse-eff oot as final principles of interpretation 
aiad will not Introduce aay ncn-eansal principle such as volitional determination. Its 
ea^anatloB is fme present to the future, in terms of effici«rt causes only, leaving 
Cttt final causes or purpose or *uhy* of things. Attwipts to explain experience at 

ju' '' Alfi^ Kor^ '^hitehiead,"' “Selence and the World, p. 117, 

2. Htlrim A. So3fdk±a, Social aonl Culture J:bnxanie8, p* 252. 

3, Berbect jDli^e, The Scientific Adventure, p. 261. 

4* liiitehsad, eit., p. 142. 
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phTsiological level of motoavaotioaa and psychological level of causal determination of 

conscious states^ fail to extend the scope of the mechanical scientific explanation, 

which includes pi^hological causation as veil as physiological. Nor is the limitation 

overcome hy arguing that science does seek the purpose of events and organs, because 

"scientific purpose" is a functiem. in the "economy of the whole" mechanism only. The 

purpose of a machino can be discove3?ed ly science and it is that of its operator, Ixrt 

2 

this is pseudo-teleology and not the true principle of teleology. The inquiry, "What 
are laws of purposive activity and how can their outcome be predicted?" which is poss- 
ible in science, doss not exhaust the whole essence of purpose. It cannot be allowed 
that science ty arolating phenomena and by giving coherent, concise descriptions of how 
things behave has explained the world in any deep or satisfactory wayi it merely refears 
things to an earlier point which is tarua but not exhaustively tarue explanation. 

In the seventeenth century the soimtific method shifted intellectual cmeantrm- 
tion from quality of reality to the quantity of reality, both practically and theoret- 
ically. But the fi*eeing of the mind faro® the "tyaraau^ of tl» qualitative* in scholastic 
thought. Was but an aactrame reaction in the opposite direction. The whole subject 

4 

matter of science was made to consist of "a view of one-eyed and eolouiwhUnd man." 
Since the taruth of quality could not be giesped in terms of mechanical stlmulais- 
response, cause-effect formulas, qualitative experlanees were doclaared to be either 
unimportant or unreal. It is argued that the iaaitial limitation of science to the 
quaartitative approach was only Are to the fact that it was the easiest starting point 
of rationalisation of experience in soieiace,® but, in actual fact, this method is not 
only treated as an instrument of investigation but also as the prtneipls of inter- 
pretation. Kcsnwver, science does not allow the distinction of measurable and non- 
measurable. This argument fails to ensure the ultimate extrleatlcar of solace from its 
"obsession with the cpantitatlve," since its tendency is to overcome the above distinc- 
tion by including the latter into the former 1. e., quality Is treated as a quantity. 

1. Bcgnacnd B. Gattell^ and the Ballgious ^est, p. 156. 

2. Uilliam HedoupuU, Modem IfaterlaXlaa, p* 41. 

3. C. S. M. Joad, Bdlosophy for Our Times, p* 89. 

4. Arthur Eddington, The Mature of the Physical Uorld, p. 253. 

5. Herbert Idn^, The Sdentifle Adveatuze, p. 
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Scieaic® haa takm ovar all objactivism and relegated 8ub;|ectivity, as a suppo- 
sedly inferior thing, to philosophy. But objectivism is a serious defect of scientific 
methodology. Firstly, the attempt to dispoise with all subjective Imowledge of the 
mental attitude in investigation of natural and social phenomana destroys the concrete 
relaticm of the human being to the world. Secondly, it reverses the order of thingsj 
it includes the inner into the outer world, whereas self-observation reveals that the 
earlier reality is the inner world £md the outer is included in it. Thirdly, the world 
is integrated in different aspects and no separation can bo maintadned between subject 
and object. Evan science is forced to admit iiaplicitly that its abstracting procedure 
is incapable of covering all regicms unlimitedly, by removing the reason for ignoring 
the subjective aspect. Till the nineteenth century it disregarded all mwital opera- 
tions because they were “subjective." But now it has realized that creative activity 
in science, as in art, religion, philosophy, arises from a common subjective source 
viz*, consciousness, FurthermoaTe, it is conceded that as the scientific method inter- 
feres with the object throng the oacperiment, the subject is an important causal factcar 
intorvacing to change the objective world. Bo purely objective method is posslblot 

Those who search for truth starting frcoi consciousness as a seat of self-knowledge 
with interests and activities not confined to the material plane, are just as much 
facing hard facts of e:^ri^ce as those who start from consciousness as a device 
for reading the indications of spectroscope and micrometres,^ 

The objeetlvist method of science is not exhaustive and needs reinforcement and refine- 
mazit by subjeetivistio or “homanlstie” treatmmit of all aspects. 

The scientific treatment should reveal knowledge faithful to the human expe- 
rience of nature. Bat "its obsasslQn with analysis redooes the meaningful variety of 

2 

life to units of time, space, matter and to soemi monlstie cmeeption beyoiui these," 

It fails to establish correspondence between reality and its i^^ysieo-mathematlcal, 

orgatdc generaUsa'Iions, Therefore, solentifLe theories cannot be called either true 

or falisMi but only "convenient or inconvenient eeKmoeiies of thought,” "The method of 

emlmoo is detachi^ from the familiar world, a symbolical method, and it is false 

foipeetaticn ths^ wittt scLence reveals must be like familiar forces and 

i, Arthur Sddingtoai, fi» lature of the fhysioal World, p, 271. 

2« Baymcnd B, CatteU, Psychology ai^ the Bellgious Quest, p, 153, 
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materials.* In raising this objection it is not forgotten that philosophy and 
religion also have proved that the commonsense view is not necessarily true, but this 
does not antoaatically justify the scientific procedure of abstraction. In any case, 
we are justified in asserting that science, too, suffers from the scholastic error of 
makiag its abstract generalisations real and relegating the concrete experience to a 
secondary place. The loss of integrity due to this is in need of corroctim. And the 
need is sought to be met hy the idea of the unity of sciences, but this notion is me3MQy 
the end product of its peculiar abstracting approach, whose limitations can only be 
overcome ly joining it to a totally different approach. *A society failing to barst 
through currant abstractions is docaaed to sterility after a limited period of success, 
bit science is impervious to the criticism of Berkeley, Hume and Kiant because its 
peculiar abstractions work.*^ 

Materialism and Mechanistic Determini aa 

Frcm the "one-eyed and eolouxv-blind" method «Bployed in science the only poss- 
ible conoluaicai could be materialism and mechanism. The generalisaticms made at the 
inception of science in the seveBtemth century gave rise to the idea of material par- 
ticles in space and time, subjected to certain laws of motion. Scientific ratlonalim 
vstjs influential enough to force philosophy to regard this as the most correct rep- 
resentation of the natural world* And this same interpretation was extended to the 

fields of biology, physiology axud psychology e* g., attempt was made as early as Hobbes, 
3 4 

Btmtham and Adam Sblth to form a science of human behaviour according to the 
Hewtonlan model. This led to the transfernioe of the qualities and values of the 
object to tlM subject, individually as well as oolleotively. 

There are philosophleal and non-phllosophloal forms of materiallsmi. Berkeley 
called ai^ philoso|iiy mateirlalistic which believed in the real existeuee of matter. 

^le definition was later narrowed to mean that nothing but matter exists. In a more 
general yet dear form it also stands for the belief that material things and Interests 
JU IddiBgtm, op* olt.» 8* 241. 

S« Alfred forth IMteiMkadt Sdenee and the Modem World, p. 59* 
d. e* g*t universal l«ss meehanleal motivation* 

4. e. g*> gravltatioBal laws in eocsaomios. 
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ai*® of priaiarj importance. Efforts are made to prove that there is no logical justifi- 
cation or connection between scifflitific concopts and popular, subvemive materialism. 
The argument is that science does not claim that the osawico of reality is exhausted Igr 
matteivimstion or that the latter are anything other than intellectual tools necessary 
for scientific investigation. If, then, in the absence of sufficient evidence man 
turns into a materialist, he does so due to psychological reasons. The charge is 
explained away ly declaring that it arises from mere ill-will, prejudice, jealousies 
between different groups and societies. Or, if the charge is admitted, the motive is 
explained to be a general rather than a subjective one viz., the psychological law of 
irrational mental reaction. 

The irresistible tendency to accomt fca* everything on physical grounds correi^oads 
to the horizontal development of consciousness in the last four centuries • • . a 
reaction against the exclusively vertical perspective of the gothic age iiader the 
delusion that more is known about matter than about metaphysical kind.^ 

Moreover, it is geneially admitted that socio-economic motivation bdaind aaterialim 

and mechanisa oontiaTios to operate on thought and aeticais of scientists and noa- 

scientists alike. 

It may not be denied that the essence of scientific spirit is partially ccov* 
stituted ty the principle of rational order. But it may also not be denied that it 
specifically carries with it certain implications viz., that the only useful data In 
constructing a world-view are the observed and the eaperimentalj that the obserrahLe 
must be expressible in mass, length, time; that the inexpressible Is to be set aside 
pending eogxLanation; that man is only different in oooplexlty from Mologleal wad in- 
organic phenomwaai that purpose and design are absent. Thus the limitation of soi«xoe 
to the tangible and its use of methods apiu^priate to it cmly, justifies the jodg^aent 
of "de facto* or practical materialiOB of sciwaee. And there is a definite eoaneetlon 
between sdLeastlflo materialiaa e<$iated to "the model of the billiard ball* and mate- 

3 

riallsK e(|aated to the eoaception of materiaLl ends as imxre liQ>orta&t than spiritual. 

A ehoapi is said to have come upon sdenoe in the twentieth century. The older 

1. 0. Q. Modem Min of a Soul, pp. 20i-205. 

i, F. Starwood Taylor, Fourfold Tlsicn, p. S3. 

3, T. B. Hies, BiOiglon and the Solentlfle Outlook, p. 74. 
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scl«)aott iMlievttd that it vas looking out on a real, axtemal and aubstaatial world of 

material bodiee and thought its job was to discover what its nature was# fhe Hewtorlan 

foimila was coasiderwi a direct and exact reading of the world’s nature. In the 

present centuiy ph^rsics is no longer concerned with the description of the external 

world. The outcme of relativity, quantum theories and wave mechanics is to negate the 

old idea that science is peneti?ating deeper into the nature of reality. Since sci«ice 

is forced to hold such contiudictory theories that light is both wave-like and particle- 

like the substantial integrity of matter is destioyed and, it is said, this gives scope 

1 

for an idealistic and even spiritxialistic explanation of the world. 

It is also asserted that the old materialistic philosophy is outdated by sci- 
ence itself, and if still held, the reason for this is sheer intellectual, metaphysical 
lag. The new pigrsical theories deal only with structure or form of the world or with 
operations of sei^ice in bringing experience into a logical order. But from this a 
fallacious inference is drawn that science is still apprehwading an existent, external 
and Independent world, which is its cause. The assumption in this reasoning is that 
this fallacy may be €»aaily corrected by the exercise of a little care and effort by 
scientists. But this may bo questionedi Whitehead has pointed out that the confusion 
of misplaced concr^twress was introduced into the scientific scheme of the seventeenth 
cmitury by jug&Ling with its abstractions, and this is the very precmdition of the 
operation of the sdentlfle methodology and the advance of natural knowledge. The very 
eoafid«Etee of science in the results of well-established induction rests <xa. the assump- 
tion of persistent objects underlying it i. e., realism is the basis of science. 

It BEQr be allowed that scitmce has ended the superficial antithesis of matter 
and spirit, made at the beginning of modem science. Since its own idea of matter 
becomes hasgr it confesses that matter and spirit share one thing in oomaton viz., diff- 
iculty of definability. However, this confessitm fails to destroy the self-confidence 
of science in r^^ard to diswjvary of the natucre of tiio external world, nor does it 

y, v^,de 7be Hature of the JFhysieal World, p. 192 1 The classical 

theory of matter is used on monday, Wednesday, friday and q^uantum theory on tuesday 
and Saturday. According to William Bra^, may not their philosophy take the form 
of religion on sunday and science on othw* days, though admittedly the parallel 
is not exact. 
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nacsBsarlly cr®at« in the sciesnttfic mind a sens® of "wondeo*, mysteij and reversnc®" of 
th® mystical sort, about the fnndaseatal elements of the piiysical vorldj^ as some 
scientists would cl ^1^4 Firstly* it may not be foi^otten that progress in science is 
cvanolative* the new physios has not negated any fundamental truth in the Newtonian sci- 
ence* but has merely supplemented it ly filling in the gaps. Secondly* nan-insistence 
on objectivity of material particles puts no obstacle in the way of physical science as 
long as there is an infinitely dLK'erentiated oxteraial world for its operation. Sci- 
entific rationalism still condeons attempts to bring back non-material principles as 
purely non-sciontiflc superstitions* "gratuitous hypotheses." Ihe picture of the 
disappearing reality of phenomana is nonsense for the scientist who can handle the 
material world the better for new physical and biological theories. The public is 
being deluded into believing that idealism rules in science at a time when materialism 
is winning along the line.^ If it is rem^iberod that materlsiliaB is not a sci- 
entific theory about matter but a philosophic view of world and life which ccausiders 
smallty to ho external to consciousness and to be discoverahlo by the use of the senses* 
then it will be understood how insplto of the fact that the latest science regards 
matter to be noa-aaterial the latest form of materialism is as materialistic as tl» 
old forau*^ 

The principle of determinism is Interlinked with the method of physical science. 
In the abstract world of scientific reasoning there is rigid seciuenco of cause and 
edfooti cause being known can be foretold down to the last detail of infinite time 

1. e.* iBilvorsal detorsainiMi is duM to mvarying physical law of sciencei 

ffhis) is a reflection of the determinism of the method of inference in science, 
where mathomatios is the model of exact reference* from a more slaidy of method it 
eould have boon predicted as to what world-view would emargo and the moral sympathy 
of natural law is with the view that everything in the future is already foretold 
in the past.^ 

At fiiut dotarainiasa in physical sciauje was hailed as a support of human 
freedcm as It Increased man’s control over nature, but its extension into psychological 

ix fefen Andyewif la Beligion and Science, p. 15. 

2. 1. V. S. Sullivan, Qallio or the Tyranny of Science, p. 37. 

3. J. S. Bernal, The Social Function of Seiffiice, p. 89. 

4« ef., S. Badhakrlstaiaa, An Idealist View of life, pp. 22, 52. 

$• IddingtoB, op. dt., p. 243. 
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and social soleneas gave rise to fear in regard to its theoretical and practical iia- 
plications of human determinism. The scientific eocplanation of man left only the 
physiological mechanisra controlled ty physico-tiological law or doteimined ly heredity 
etc.jr to he used and moulded hy sciences. Mere replacement of the analogy of mechanism 
by analogy of life in the social sciences cannot change this conclusion to any ^pre- 
ciaKLe extent, because *if science declares that man is no more than fortuitous ccsn- 
course of at(ais, the hLov win not be softened ly the explanation that atoms are the 
Mendelian tanit characters and not material.**^ Ifan aremains a xmit of the natural world 
mechanism and determined ty its causal forces. 

Hot only popular thought but even scientists hold that scientifically deter- 
mined ujilverse threateuis freedom of will in man. The only way to overcome the defect 
of htraan determinism is to discover that science is not mechanically deterministic, 
otherwise the defect will increase rather than decrease with the development of science. 
It is declared that the study (xt sab-atomic behaviour disproved this conclusion in Its 
very stronghold via., physical science. Kelativity and quantum theories challenge the 
scientific doctrines of ti» closed universe, replace the confidence of science in the 
certainty and objectivity of its knowledge by the idea of random happenings. Ihiprodio- 
table and indetermizxate character appears to be inherent in the nature of things. As 
earlier, e^plete determinism of material universe oculd not be separated from detexv. 
minlsm of the human mind, so atomic physios can be said to end detezminiaa, not only of 
nature but of man, as its objection to free-will is se^dngly withdrawn. 

But it is a fallacy to use a scientific principle to prove or to disiawe the 

question of human free-agency. If it is a false assumption to regard scientific law as 

a statam«at of objective fact then the "principle of indeterminacy* cannot be adduced 

to negate human detexminiaau The resdlutiaaL of this problffm does not He in elti^r 

denying freedom and holdli^ to causality (as in older physics) or in invalidating the 

causal law and ^bading freedom everywhere (as in modem physics). The solution must be 

tmad at the j^^iilcsophlcal level and sot at the scientific. Science eannct have it both 

i." ' iHd. " 

IS. vide supra, p* 431. 
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trays I in one aspect to assart that its laws not dascriptiva of reality in order to 
overcome the difficulty oraatod, l^r its own contradictory findings and in another aspect 
to assort that the laws are descriptive of reality because that would support a popular 
ccaaclusion via*, human freedom. In fact, the latest developments in physical scimace 
neither aM nor subtract anything frcaa the earlier science in rega3?d to this important 
issue. 

Furthermore, science has changed its idea about determinism and indeterminism. 
Early science held that "accident* (indeteralnian of phanoaiena) was simply a case of 
order not yet understood i. e., everything was potentially determined in scientific 
knowledge. The latest science has discovered that "accident* and •order* both fall 
within th© limited field of scientific referenco itself. A wider generalisation thus 
trrings even indeteiminiaa within the scope of science, without allowing room for any 
non-scientific principlo of interpretation, "The conclusion of science is that there 
is neither exclusive determinism, nor exclusive random movement in world and history, 
the general shape of both is known but the boundaries are uncertain in a calculable 
W£Qr,»^ 

In the same way, some doubt has aris^ about the concept of cause, which dom- 
inates both the scientific and the popular minds. There is a difference of oidnion 
among scientists: some (e. g., Eddington, Schrddinger) believs that the concept of cause 
and, therefore, the »»ohanistically determined univer^ae has been disproved finally by 
new findingsi others (e. g., Einstein, Hanck) consider that the principle of causality 
will be retained in its reinterpreted fora. But this differ«u$e is irrelevant to the 

istfue of determinism as it is "possible to have faith in causal mechanism and yet to 

2 

find a cause a fiction,* just as it is possible to believe in materialism and yet to 
find matter to be noiMus.t«zial. 

In other ways also it Is possible to show that deteimina^ rules in science 

still* If the human sad the social are not sepazmted from the material waviroment, 

let are continuations of it, than all developments will be internal and the operation of 

JU 1* Bronov^, The Cosaaon Sense of Sdenoe, p. 92. 

H* ibid*, p* fi3* 
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caoee and affect vill b® th 2 *owii oa the purely physical plane. 5«w developaents in sci- 
ence help in the complete destraction of Cartesian dualism and the modem vemion of 
materialism facilitates the transition from the inorganic to the organic? and this 
extension of the scientific field is fulfilment of the aim of the founders of modem 
science that science must take the whole universe within its scope. It is only compleco- 
ity and lade of expressed social need which has prevented the doteroinlstle methodology 
from being fully applied, but this does not mean that it will not succeed,^ 

On the other hand, it is poasibl® to adopt a certain view of scientific law and 
freedem idaich will get over the difficulty of human deteiminism. For instance, j»>dom 
astrontmy and biology see® to repudiate indeterminacy, taxt freedom is not such indeter- 
minacy or absence of cause or absolute spontaneity, rather is it to bo understood as 
determination Ijy or subjection to knowledge i. e., caloulabie factors. Therefore, sci- 
«atin.c law does not hinder autonomy of will. 

Mother interpretation might be that the only true solution of the prohLam of 
reconciling the "reign of scientific law" with froedom is in terms of scientific belief 
that freedom remains unreal unless we have knowledge which allows us to act 1. e., sed- 
eneo ttiables man to increase his wozMng freedom which is the only true freedom. This 
is clearly a ja:*agEatie solution. 

To assess the value of such interpretations it is necessary to find out whether 

the balance of oontred that scientific knowledge makes possible lies outside or within 

man. It is insisted on behalf of science that the determlnistle philosophy is ti^ 

cause and not the effect of scimoe and its Instruments, but it would be correct to 

jttdge that both scientific thought and scientific practice point towards determinism. 

Md the philosophical objection against seieutlflo materialism and aeohanistlo detezv. 

mlnlam has not bean invalidated by the history of science. 

1. H. Science in an Irraidonal Society, p. 80. 

2* siQ>ra, pp. 422-423. 

3. vide Lewis Maaford, Condition of Man, p. 415i Almost all reprasontative 

thinkers of the west denounced the non-htausi results of materialism and meohanism 
(HLake, Baskin, Arnold, Bmsrson, ^Biitman, Thenreau. M^ville, Dickens, Howells, 
logo, Zola, ISazaini, Tolstoy, Dosteovei^ay, Ibsen). 
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3oiaace and Values 

One of the perennial (jiestions of huaan life relates to the kind of life men 
vant and vhat they vant to get out of lifet the explicit goals include values* Values 
suggest worthuhileness of some object of striving* They are not dismissed as mezely 
fanciful and wishful creations or as incomprehensible realities behind 
modem tiu>ugfat regards them as the most meaningful parts of human experience^ the 
suprw^ly determinant principles of life, to be attained and fostered in their fullest 
range^ through effort and conflict* Ultimately all values can be subsumed under the 
trinity of the good, the true, the beautiful* 

sValue* must constitute an important test of any age of knovle<^e and activity 
in human life. It is necessary to determine how science has affected values, both in 
actual fact and in its theoretical implieatitms* The scientifio outlook relying on a 
special kind of scientific reasoning tended to avoid the search for values* It was not 
meiraly negatitraly inadequate, but a positive obstacle to the prodaaatlon of values, 
which it considered to be nou-ao^rloal propositions* The early scientists believed 
truth to be absolute and inseparable from the values of faith, goodness, beiurty, there- 
fore, they proceeded with an tinquestioning confidence in the sdantifio method* The 
theory of the two realms viz*, material and spiritual, was able to obscure the aaom-- 
alles of the situation e* g*. Bacon was interested only in facts or vhat Is, and avdd- 
ed the probLem of value Judgment 1* e*, vhat ought to be* Descartes, too, separate 
the physical from the moral vorldt this enabled science to carry on its wozic without 
showing up the cKaitradiotion with religious and moral beliefs* The delstlo oasqmrooise 
avoided a direct conflict for a time bgr the distinction of the ultimate purpose of 
Imovledge vis*, the etxaltation of the divine creator, from Its immediate purpose viz*, 
finding at the sdentifie truth about the world of nature* But the separation of 'Uie 
positive from the normative seiences and the posildvistle bias i* e., insistence cai the 
allx-sufficienoy’ of the scientific smthod and knowledge to satisfy all demands of Ufa 

1. vide BS^pard B; Olong^^^ M Values of Itestem Civillzatitm, p. 1* Values relating 
to aspects of hazan activity, Indivi^ma, social, insUtutlonal, religlousj; relating 
to uses of mwgy and resources (oomaeio); relating to relations in society; rela- 
ting to syeiem of knowledge (eplstemologleal) } relating to aesthetic factors; 
relatiBg to pxoblam of progress in attainaent of baslo valusa (action values)* 
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l«d to the failur© of that compromis© and to the denial of relation between sci«ice 
and Value, The increasing popularisation of scientific method not <aily "freed the mind 
frcaa the authority of value Judgments in wid© spheres whei^ such freodcsn was essential^ 
but even extended to areas whore submission to value was imperative."^ ^Lnce science 
claimed to rest only on motive of satisfaction of curiosity and increase of efftcioncy 
and pav&Pf its effect on specialists and layaen alike, was to produce either soeptici® 
of or, at least, lessening of reverence for other values than truth. And paradoxically, 
this was one of the striking features of the scientific age inspite of its Maphasis on 
the mox^ and the social* 

the scientific approach has certain faattires conducive to this insult. Firstly, 
the equation of science to mathematics led to this s3!mrp distinction, as subtle 
mathematical and experimental concepts replaced commonsense, qualitative view of the 
world. Secondly, the uncertainty about the sphere of science or limits of the demon- 
etraKLe created difficulty in deciding positive and negative values and gave rise to 
the idea of lelativl®. Thirdly, the misconception arose that beliefs and actions 
based on value concepts are subjective, arbitrary and incompatible with objective sd- 
eooe. Scientific objectivism was interpreted to exclude all desires, needs and, eon*, 
sequently, values as objects of these urges. Scientific laethod does not admit the relai- 
tion of subject and object and proceeds on the basis that understanding and control of 
the object makes no difference to the subject and that the object has no value, there~ 
fore, it cannot be related to values.* Fourthly, eonfinaaant of science to certain 
ixcinciples, and scientifio abstractions from human expezleme left out values as one of 
its factors. The materialistic and mechanistic approadi tmxdod to invalidate freedom 
will, effeotivsness of ideals, moral effort and discipline for conservation of valu^ 
aaterial..boiund language of science is inappropriate to describe absolute values."^ 
fifthly, sdentifie dassiflcadm did not include the elusive mental and splrlttxal 
life. Valtms are not physical objects nor effects of natural causes, but mental ob- 
jects, therefore they were adversely affected by the si^antific principle of universal 

H Max 0. Otto, Scd«E^ and ^ Moral life, p. 73. 

2. 5. Badhakrishnan and F. T. Saju, T^ Conoept of Man, p. 3^. 

3, 0. S. M. load, Betuxn to IMloaophy, p. 137, 
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dataroinlsm. Quostlaas of endsy purposes and significance so closely bottnd up vlth 
values, though parts of buman personality, could not be subjected to scientific 
Investigation. 

Science deprived the natural world of the value-^eanii^ which the medieval age 
had deased necessary to sustain moral, aesthetic and religious spi3?it. Medieval sci- 
ence was a study of purpoBes and ends in nature, which were thought to be oi)eratlng 
according to the will of its divine ci«ator. Modern science sought only facts in 
nature. Thus it became coEsaitted to the distinction of facts and values. Prophets and 
philosophers established the connection of moral consciousness and will of God; science 
revealed the indifferwice of nature to moral standards. From experience, caily a part 
of which is within the scope of science, we can only know that this or that is the case, 
but we cannot infer what ought to be 1. e. , science can give no absolute certainty about 
the best wsy of life, which Is the essence of the concept of value. Sant pointed oub 
that the distinction of ■is" and "ought* could not be explained by purely natural 
causation. 

However, attempts were made to give a secure status to values, specially «>ral 
beliefs and distinctions by trying to derive them frm ecimatifle assumptions. The 
argument was that since values are not Imaginary constrasts only, they can be diseovexed 
by examination of nature 1. e., ethics and even aesthetics cm be made a branch of nat- 
ural edfuiioe. In the past the aims of life were diseovered by sheer trial and error 
methods or by intoitlons of individuals or by unoonsolotns strivings of groups, but 
scientists tried to discover them through scientific z^tionalian alone. The principles 
of biology, psychology, «>eiology and eoone^dcs give us laws of human behaviour from 
whieh standards and limits- of values, positive and negative, can be deduced, like "the 
need of food is dedtuwmi by obeervation of behaviour or introspection of ur^s.*^ For 
instance, it was argued that the evolutionary doetxiiw proves life to be me continuous 
lapoeess^ having room in it for eonsei<mmess and values. And all phscusBena point to 
the cxiganic-iaorgaBle mevssMat of the world to lead to a predetermined course. One 
*11 BayiKnd iu Cattell, Fgychology and the Beliglous Quest, p. 88. 
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attaapt to juattfy moral •valuo^ came to the ooncluaion that w« ought to promote evolu- 
tion in the direction biology shove i. e., the standard of values is assistance or non- 
assistance of the evoluticaiary process* 

But this id«itifioation of values vith the direction of evolutionary movement 
contains the fallacy of illegitimate is^ortation of nortss into a mere descrlpticai of 
(Kftpirlcal phenomena* Bradley has pointed out that the one criterion for Darwinism is 
success or the prevalence of whatever happens to prevail^ without any regard to its 
character, and this leave ua in the end no criterion at all* The evolutionary lav 
gives no pointers unless we arM.trarily pick and choose our facts, laor does mere ooaa- 
lO.eGd.ty have greater value, moral or aesthetic. Heither can any conclusive evidtuioe be 
discovered for belief in development of species towards one definite end*^ 

Earlier thinkers such as Darwin, Hurley, Spencer, did apprehend veakeoing 

3 

effects of evoluticmaiy theory on values, specially moral character and conduct* 

Though s<BBe sclentlfie minds have discovered wider vistas of aesthetle and moral values 
4 

in it, yet a majority of seiantists and no3v>soifintifio publie have not baen laqucessed 
ty its li^Hoations and possibilities for human freedom and striving towards values* 
tba reason being that in its popular foxn the evolutionary theory eaplained values and 

purposes by ideatlfioation of the natural with the savage and the organic with the 

5 

primitive, because it conewitrates on beginnings and historical stages of things, not 

on ends or paccfeoted conditions, which are the repositories of value* 

In so far as scientific speeulation on value implies that sdenoe helps to 

realise values its validity must be adadtted. Value Judgments have to be made in eon- 

erete edtuatlms of knowledge of the world azai cmeself • Criteria of value oust also b« 

dedneed from total ocnditions which do ineliuie scientifically established facts* Then 

also, sdanee is very useful in an instrumoutal capacity where the (loeBtion of 

i*'"" 'vi'de C." ^tddlBgtcn, Seisnee and Sthios, p. 1^. 

£• ef*, T* H. and luHan B^udsy, Svcdutlon and Sthios, p. 137* 

$• vide Ibid*, pp. B%~8Zt Evolutionary ethLes professes to explain morals, but social 
progress mesis cheeking eosnio at every step by substitution of ethical process. 
Braetloe of etideally best involves a eourse of eonduet in all respects opposed to 
that leading to anecess in the cosale struggle for exieteDce. 

4* •* g*f Julian Soadey wotild eensider man a mieroeosa whose notion i^ianges with the 
aaeroeosm's evedution* 

$* laewis Mumford, The Condition of llan, p* 351. 
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ocsinco'tijig Bonss and facts arises* Such a coanootioB is laerfitable as the distinction 
of valtJe and fact is not rigid* Even in scientific investigation of facts assessment 
cannot be overlooked altogether, and science implicitly seeks the values of intellect- 
ual integrity etc*, while values derived frcai deeply hiddwn sources in the individual 
and the universe have to be fitted into scientifically established facts* Any value 
however intxiltively zevoalod must be put forward in intelligible taims* It is rea** 
sonabie to demand that ultimate values be not essentially opposed to our most exact 
and factual view of the world* 

Practically, the problem of social progress ist how to bring the guiding ptrin- 
dples via,, values, in close relation to all ordinary purposes expressed in social 
organiaation, so as to minimise, if not to and, conflict of interests. Science is needr- 
ed as an efficient and expert counsellor to build values into effective conduct, in- 

jL 

stitutions culture, as it provides the *kaow how«* Incorporation of correct valnes 
into individual personality and social fabric depends much cn creation of favourable 
eoctemal anviromaeat. Scientific knowledge gives power, whoso intelligwat use can 
create such an environment and, thus, conserve values on the largest scale in society* 
Eiereforo, it is ux^ed that sciwtific thinking osn be profitably aoctended to 
the field of values, frm which it was excluded so far* Belations canae and effect, 
means and ends in btiamn life siust be determined on the basis of new tools and sources 
of power provided by science* And one of the most is^xjitant applications of science 
must be to give oemtext to our Judgment of means aisd ends in regard to value J u d g me n ts* 
of these oententious invalidate or take away from the force of the thesis that sci- 
ence most be made subservient to highest human ends or values, and that science while 
it Is e{i»ellent as a helper is not so as a guide, 

Kds Is to insist that ethics and aesthetics are outside the direct scope of 
selentlfic investigation* Ihe naturalistic claim that It is a mere matter of time 
before tb* p^slcal, psych^j^lcal aiai social sciences will advance to a point where all 
valaes will be created by thwa® is not vaUdated by fact or logic. Principles of ethicj 

a, j^tr warfn, SoffliAl PhilosophiMi of an Age of Crisis, p. 270. 

2[* ef«, J* Brooowsici, ®ie Ocameo Sense of Science, p* 53* 
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sad aesthetics are not logically derivahLe frtym the aci«itlfic process* nor can all 
value judgments be related to science ly any development of that process*^ One diff- 
iculty in logical deduction of moral values from scientific facts lies in the fact that 
the (jaantitative scientific methodology ignores the essential i. e*, subjective, qual- 
itative aspect of value ty turning it into a psychological or sociological question 
of how matn holds values* Or it asks* why did they act in a particiOar way in a situaj- 
tion of alternative choices, which is a kind of historical analysis not identical with 
the ethical problem at all.^ Inother diffictilty is that ccmviction of rightness of 
value in moral consciousness is not equal to logical necessity as in science* Hence, 
absolute certainty of science cannot be found in the field of values unless recourse be 
had to some extra-scientific principle.^ 

The extent of separation between science and value is adndtted in the jiirase, 
"ethical neutrality of sclwice*"® In view of this situation, the scientific outlook 
must either wrongly derive values from scientific principles or fall hack on sheer emo- 
tion and instinct, uj^es ai^ desires* This procedure is not free from the danger of 
leaving reality without ideals*^ And failing to find the method of achieving a value- 
system men fall back on the influence of immaaorlal tradition, which embodies toe 
collective wisdom of society. Bone of these procedures satisfy the whole nature of man, 
which Includes the need to establish the rationality of values, l»t that rationality is 
not to be a product of selentLflo induction alone, 

an this does not take awsQr from the fe^t that scientific activi"^ Is Itself 
aniaated by value oonidLderatlons. Value judgments do apjdy to facts dealt with in scl- 
«nee, as these facts are having highly slgnifloant results in human life. Since sdenc# 
has enlarged oontrol as well as knowledge of nature, and has increased and intensified 
posalhle effects of ««tlon, the veluatlonal probl«i takes on new diaeasloas. The 

i;; cf*# Jemes B* {knteitf Hodem Science and Modem Man, pp, 9T-98, 

2* vide Ssrbera Usottoo, Testwaant for Social Science, p* 3S2. 

3, vide 0* B, M* Joed, Beeoveiy of Belief, p* 145* 

4, «• g*, the oonfttsion is clearly exei^llfied in toe statement of C. H. Waddington in 

Science and p, lOli I oanaot see that there is any real distinction between 

the prohlen "how did I maiw vy ethical choice" and "how shall I make it now," 

1, A^ Oamett, iWlglon and the Moral Ufe, p. 14ff. 

«f„ mian liixlay. Scientific Research and Social 5^, P*^ 157. 
f» cf., Albert Sofew^tier, ca.vlliiaticin eaad Stoles, p. 41. 
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pos^bLllti«s of ffliETUsa of scimtific Imovledge and power are greater Igr far than the 
Biiause of any other knowledge and source of energy* The clear&ge of sciantific kaowl- 
edge and needs of life being found dangerous, the prohleza of relating science and 
‘'ralues aastaaes urgent and protagonists of scientific outlook plead for values, spir- 
itual betterment and moral adTanceoant* 

The value of scientific enterpilse arises from objectively significant ideals, 
which do make a moial claim up<ai the individual *s energies. Hor does it fail to 
develop valuable qaalities in man, such as devotion to service of humanity, rauunoia- 
tion of personal pleasures and contempt of worldly values, davolopmant of intellect 
over other mental operations. Humility, faith, sincerity, love of troth are required 
by both religion and seienoe.^ fflbe issue, however, is not whether scientific activity 
is a school of many virtues and p3?omoter of values, but whether or not the criterion or 
the act of valuaticm is explicable or justifiable by science.^ 

!Kie set of values specially favoured ly scientific society includes stress on 
raticmality, utilltartanism, mjdLvenialisa and individual worth. Its nature as a Bwral 
enterprise involves rational operatitais (principles of scientlfle thought are oohorenee, 
uniformity, commansurabllity in its wwld of facts). Every value-system exalts troth 
science undoubtedly takes troth for its ultimate standard. It is allowed that 
religious teachers and philosoi^rs have been agents of truth in history but protag- 
onists of science "insist that love of truth in science alone is a roal, dyoamlc, 

4 

gerainative force of progress.* 

Gh the other hand, it is pointed out that this inquiry into truth has a m^atlve 
aspect also, in as much as the feature of intellectual purity, disinterested ooncero for 
truth alone contains in It the lack of control and knowledge of the agsnt.^ This defio- 
isncy is ecxcmqcilifled in an internal contradictlm of values within the scintlfic spirit. 
Its trnth-valne, which is snd of pure or theoretical activity of soianoe is 

~i."" J. W. "Itomoaoi, ll'lw of Evolntlcu^ p. 19. 

2. vide su|ira, pp* 4I0-44U 

3. Siunaard Biuiier, SdlwEnee and the Social Order, pp. 

4. BmitUt Oroiier, tSLvilisatlen and ITogress, p. 438. 

3. ef., Louis Hcoiford, The Oondltlon of Mm, p» 351s The great lack of who Is to 
«mtxol the eoDtroUer or to know the knowar. 
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contradicted Igr the power-motive or utilit 7 -vnlne, which practical operations of 

1 

soienoe are govemedU This inner c<mtradiction of values is sought to be 3 :«!aoTed b^r 

the device of * socialisation” of science* It is argued that recognition of the social 

roots and social conaequeaices of science will create that sense of social rosponslMlity 

2 

in science* whereb^f the proper balance of values within science can be maintained. 

But this shallow device does not strike at the root of the anomaly in science. Utility- 
value predcaainates in science and inevitalily depreciats its idealism. And the intellect- 
ual integrity of science is, in the long run, also discovered to be govemwi not so 

3 

much by the truth-motive as the utilitarian motive, since science cannot succeed on any 
other terms. The truth of this Judgment is supported by the fact that the ”integrity 
needed in the discipline of science and laboratory is not really enforced by it, as it 
fails to create any real change of being or depth of culture of self; cautiousness and 
accuraQT in reaching conclusions are not related to any real sensitiveness of man*"^ 

Sdentifie objectivism professes to eliminate values and purposes in the name of 
truth Iwt reimports them Illicitly by claiming exclusive value for its own activity. 

This absolutlsatlm of the value of science tends to obscure Its comeotlon with other 
needs and values, with which it is interacting continuousiy. It is one among several 
important himutn goals and its values are not derived so much from its specific activity 
as from the more compcrehanslve values of the society In which it operates. Its moral 
and social character does not make it the exclusive source or |»e server of values. 

Talues do not fall within its field, ^ but it falls within and forms a part of the total 
field of values. Sdenee is beginning to athdlt its limitations in regard to values 

1. e., it envisages meaning of life in multi-dlmansional terms and aocepbs that other 
activities may be ccm^floicBatazy to its task. So the prohLem is no longer of endlxig the 

"" ''Btatrmd 'Bussell,''' The Scientific Outlook, pp. 273, 27S. 

2. cf., Julian laxley. Scientific Besearoh and Social Hee^ p. 279. 

3. This is the very charge levelled against religion t Bertrand Bussell In Baedo 
Uritiage, p. 600, says, I can respect the man who argues that rellglGai is true and, 
therefore, ought to be believed, bet I can only feel profound moral reprobation for 
these who say that religion on^ to be believed because it is useful (utility in 
social and moral sf^xcres). cf*» Baymond 3. Oattell, Psychology and the Bn^gious 
Qsestt p. C. I. iyers. The l^iecry of Seonoado Progress, p. 286. 

4. Mary Mms (ed.), Solenoe in -tiie Ohang l ng Ikurld, p. 232.. 

3. vide mxpv&f pp. 4^0-A42, 

g, cf,, ^aiheim acpke, Olvitas Ifaaan a , p* TO. 
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opposition of science and TOlnos as of understanding vhieh valuos are realised and 
promoted Igr science and which other values ty other approaches and activities* In the 
>KxrdB of a jaodem protagonist of science it may be concluded* it must become an essen- 
tial of man *3 evaluational outlook to realize that scientific intellect and scientific 
win alone cannot laake a good Hfe.^ 

Sdence and Bar^iana 

The rationality claimed ly all philosophies ultimately stems from the imper- 
ative tmdar which they operate* "Man, know thyself."^ But self-understanding has two 
aspects* man knows himself as an existent being ("I am" is an a priori knowledge, need- 
ing no proof), but is oontin^lally seeking to know his essence* This fundamental knowl- 
edge of man is linked with that of life, ^d is distinct from the fundamental knowledge 
of matter* A view of reality explaining man's nature and significance in comneotioa 
with life, world and reality is designated dar^ana or siddhanta in Indian philosophy* 

A darsana has its roots in impressians, experiences. Impulses and desires 
aroused in man through his physical and social enviraomeot* It terminates in a goal of 
gcwd life towards which his vision moves him* And the relation of the experiences and 
the goal Is established bST a particular sieans of zviallzation of the goal, which the 
vision imposes <m man* Bar^ana is a theory of the whole life which constitutes wisdom 
as dlsttnot from kno^edge, by whose help man can plan his life, direct his oonduet. 

Man is prue^rted to lead one MM of life rather than another due to the direct or in- 
dlreet, ecmsMous or unoouseious effect of his daxdana on his outlook* A whole people 
develop "a common way of life depending on a eosanm view of Hfe, standards of action 

ffiid values . . . because the way of life is moulded according to the way in which man 

3 

apprehends reality.* 

Htmie raised the (piestion of the "ultimate why* in regard to moral conduct, but 
this ean he extended to life in general* the scientlfie spirit di^sses the {{uestion* 
I* Bertrand l^ssell, SMentiflo OotlcKdc, p. 8^. 

S, ef*, SSethius <|aoted by Aldous Suxley in The Berennlal Ihilosoi^, p. 18St "In oHmr 
living creatures Igncxanie of self is natorei in man it is vice.* 

3* 6hrist(^er Smrson, Beligiaa «3d Culture, pp* 48, 58* 
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it ia •unanewaratO.*, therefore, not worthy of attenticn.^ Whene-ver the scientific Bdnd 
is faced with a (|aestion aboizt the Bieaning of the world as a whole, it can hot assert 
that the question has no aeaningful content at all. It is held to be an enotiye 
(joestion, not valid or significant, since no oonoeivahle evidence available to the 
enpdUrilcal Bothodology of science can enablo science to answer it* Science prides it- 
self on its superiority in not toraenting Itself by asking such qpiestions which ought 
not to be asked about first cause, creation, ultimate reality or suffering.^ Its se«a- 
ing tolerance of iMlosophical differences in regard to taltiaate questions is, in 
effect, an expression of its total disregard of such problems. 

From a practical standpoint also, the scientific spirit confining itself to 
pursuit of immediate tangible needs of life, has no Interest in the ultimate question. 
•All have confidmce in the value of knowledge to snable man to live wisely in the 
w)rl<i--in preventing him from wasting his time and his energies in chasing iUusiaas, 
in enabl ing him to direct his thinking and his acting towards realities instead of to- 
wards wlll-o-tho-wlsps.* Men expect sdLmoe to end concrete sufferings and burdens 
and do not subject it to the pressure of disooverlaag solutions of abstract problems. 

Its opposition to reli^<m and philosopi^ is eaqaessed by its aeceptfnce of a world in 
which all questions have not been answered, nor need to be answered,^ because all 
questions have no direct bearing on "human welfare" with which sdenoe elaima to 
concern Itself exclusively. 

But the very fact of living and acting in the world raises ultimate questions 
in the human mind, fhs agnostic or sceptic outlook of science (Kinsiden it possible 
and desirable to play the game of life regardless of how life is looked at, as "comedy 
or high tragedy or plain farce," but the problea of terms reference of life to the 
universe forces itself on man's attention.^ Tb raise and to answer the ultimate 

1. of., Wbara Moottan, festaaent for Social Sdenee, p. 180. 

2. ef., Arthur Sddington, Timt Hature of the fhysleal Ifbrld, pp. 84, 86. 

3. ef., B. f. &a^on> 'Rie Progress in the Age of Season, p. 24T. 

4. Julian Saxley, Man in the Modem ^rld, p. IfiO. 

5. Soheit A* SaiUkan, Science and the Hew CJivlllsation, p. ISO; cf.. Max G. Otto, 
Seieu^e and the Moral Mfe, p. 12jU 

«. ef., Herbert F. Hiller, THie Hse of the Ikst, p. 362; T. G. Hasaryk, Modem Man and 
Beligion, p. 28. 

T. Abba Slllel Silvw, Beligicii in a Changing Wwld, p. 21. 
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{|a«frfcion aanomts to alizKJst an instinct in man,^ bocauso it relates to self*fulillm«it 
of man’s life. Scientific attengits to live without a “referaace" or dar^ana is aa 
ovaausiaplification, which esoludaa the most important aspect of human life* Inspite 
of scientific scoptidsKa man has to make a judgment of his total situation and everyone 
has a solution, coi^lete or incoo^lete, worked out within himself, in thought, word 
or deed* 

Science condemns this kind of mental activity. It is held to he a typo of 
i*ationalisation tgr which man esci^s from his obligation to face life’s limitations, 
shortcomings and uncertainties bravely and to lead an active life in the world. But 
this identification of a necessaiy lifo-ftmction with ideological escapism is sheer 
oadaremism on the part of sdlence. It is a function which is “primarily a window for 
attaining a world of being" and as much a duty of man as the “realism" or "justieisa" 
8^pi*oved by soia(nce, Cto the other hand, the life of action may often be <aie long fran- 
tic attest at escape in action from the haunting presence of ^estions mm cannot 

3 

answer but by his very nature cannot escape. 

To live rightly man must know, not only through the instrumentation of reason 

but in a complex way throu^ the nature of his being, how to fulfil Mmself in the 
4 

values of life. Svin soi«3tific study of man in society has revealed that he does not 

live a "slBQjle” life of only plysioal satisfaction; questions about intangible facts of 

life have arisoti inevitably in human Hfe, individual and eoUeotive, and all cultures 

have given an answer, CimcdLvsd and expressed in differont degrees of clearness and 

diaeziminatioD. In the ll(^t of this “wisdoo-dimension" all experioaoes and relati<nb> 

ships are referred to that which is of ultimate importance. This <kMis not mean that 

every mn Is lBq}elled to relate his dar^ana consciously to the widest context of life. 

X majority of ma33kind ean get on without reflecting cm the origin and destination of 

the uo^verse. A very simple ezpressiem of darssom is enonid^ for maiy. However, at the 

wjninnmi, 8<sie JiaSgaenl m man is made by all, which carries then beyond definite facts 

t, ' c. g., remark metaphysics is the findinf of bad reasons for idiat is 

believed upon ijtiatlnet, but to these reasons is no less an instinct. 

S. G« S. M. Jead, Betam to ii%ilosopiy, p. 269. 

3. David Heoord Uzii^, Sooecracy and ITogvess, p. 67. 

4 . AaroMndo, The Idtal of nmm DhlVt P^ iTS. 
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supplied tgr psychology, sociology, anthropology etc. Peace of adnd, inner coatant, 
vr«OL efficiency and creativity depends not aerely on ending pl^sioal and mental suff- 
ering l3at on resolving doubts and mental contradictions ly discovering an ade(pate 

^ i 

darsana to give meaning to life. 

The need for darjSana increases rather than diminishes with the growth of 
scientific knowledge and its application to social progress. The human mind ever seeks 
after a unified understanding of diversities as a part of its careative functioning* 

The multiplication of disconnected perspectives in physical and social sdenoes creates 
a atrtmg demand for philosophical unity (in scientific teiainology, “unity of science*). 
The increasing coisplezity of the scientific method, knowled^^ and society raises the 
(pestion* why are things what they are?^ Tinis while discounting darsana science 
creates such ooa^lex and contradictory situations, throws man into new life conditions, 
wherein, w>re than over before, the need for daxf^ana becomes apparent in newer ways,^ 
The f^losophical problem has, therefore, merely changed its locus and but 

has not disappeared in the scientific age* Uhat ai^ hav to accept "yie scientific 
social system and world order, in order to lead a fully self-reaHaed life, is the 
major probleaa of modem darsana. Such attesqjts are objected to aa anti-scientific 
attempts to revive out-moded irraticuxal traditional beliefs, but are in fact post- 
scientific developments, showing “obscure vlsdoi^ as the search for reality continues 
In metaj^ysical terms* The modem age urgently dmaands a more completely co^pmhenslve 
^liloTOphy; so much is this the ease that though modem men of thought may deny the 
need of &od or religion, none can deny the need of a reasoned philoaopfay* 

Msitting the necessity of dan^ana, a farther point of lasoe arises. Science 

makes the olaitt that a complete phUosoply based purely on scientific laws of nature 

and of oonduet, free final all pasyehologieal and logical fallaii^es can be worked oizt. 

Hyideal, hnaam and social fasts and events most be understood in their environment in 

this world awi must mt he referred to atpthing beyond* Sdenoe Is still inccopleta, 

hut, metionally. It alone is best fitted to give a philosophy of a connected whole of 

1* «j^*, (^lias XesK^f 3^ &Iosc:i^ e£ Bw a rol a w, p. X* 

8* of*, Jhllan SelMitlfic Baseareh and Social Reed, p* 276* 

3* cf*, Utirim i. Somkin, SociaX Ibilesopfales of an igs of Crisis, p* 3* 
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9xp«rtmi09t becacuae oaily the patiwit, laborious methods of science can solve “Uie mye- 
teiy of vorld and life. It insists that the paresant limitations of its inowledge m 
this point do not justify the shortcuts offered Igr poetry, religion or philosophy, 
because many of their doctrines have been definitely shovn to be fallacious, mere wish- 
fulfilling, self^doceptive, arbitPary assm^iona, not reliable Imowledge, lot only 
will scientific philosophy have the certainty and necessity of science itself, bat it 
will avoid the staticaaess, abstract perfectionism, disconnection with the concrete and 
physical world which, according to it, charaet«rises traditional theology and philos- 
o|^. Thus science is competent "not only to provide all n«n*s needs, but its theory 
may show how ii^rtant features of the universe may be suaaarised in a few foawulae, 
so that evezyone may cany in his head the theoretical equipaemt to solve from H,r8t 
principles any ordinary problem of llfe.»^ It is confident that in the future it will 
replace religious and metaphysical philosophies hgr It own posltivlstie philosophy of 
all life and esgieiienee. 

Bistorically, the separation of modem solflaioe from philosophy was not 
accidental tat deliberate. Traditional philosophy was found to be an obstacle to in- 
vestigation of nature. Science cut loose from philosophy and cpiestlons of reality or 
first jolneiples, with Descartes. This divorce set seianee trw in certain mtepeets, 
but also had the native consequence of making science operate without reflection* 
IMlosophical thou|^ receives no support from stance, whose sceptiaism in regard to 
meaningfulnesB of world tends to undermine evwa solantin.o rational activity. Sdenoe 
can be linlcid with an abst^utely narefleotlve view of world and life* 

Stolantilie ability to record, to classify, to wialyse otaervabtLe natural phe- 
nomena has net been matched by the ability to answer questions of meanings of ttase 
facts, let alone tl» meaning of emlstsnoe. Bandleasiped by evolutionary and meohanlstic 
astnagstions the sdeutifle iuv^rtigatloa ef kaan phaneatenn stops at the bounds of the 
inner life, iddoh ecntains the vlBi<m of the idnle. Sdentlfie explanations haw 
proved very useful means ef au»ideving maa^ objectives, tat thair admittedly partial 

1. 3, Qm Qroi^her, The Soeiel i^tleus of Scdance, Intro., p. xrvl. 

2. vide John Beattie Cbeesiaar, dvilisatlaa end Acogrsss, p. 244. 
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naturo disqualifies them fiom sejrviag as a philosophy. The fallacy lies in confusing 
scientific knowahililgr of objects of the vorld vith the philosophical Imowahility of 
the world as a whole, iad ti» imfotmded confidonce of science in its own efficacy in 
this respect leads to elevation of proadaate scientific Icnowledge into definitive and 
final meanings. 

It is essential to distinguiah between knowledge and wisdom.^ Science does 
contribute knowledge conoemir^ nature and man, but not wis^m or the vision needed in 
life i. e.y an integrated philosophy of whole life.^ And the rule of scientific knowl- 
edge Is not eqaival<uit to the rule of wisdcmi based on the vision of the soul, such as 
advocated tgr flato in his philosophic state. *If therefore, a scientific civilization 
is to be a good civilization ... it is necessary that increase in knowledge should be 
accompanied by increase in wisdom • • • a right omception of the ends of life. This 
is somethixig which solenoe in itself does not provide.” Science expects to transmute 
the relativism of truth, which it ItwOf has stqjporfced, by a more extensive and inten- 
sive knowledge of individuals and sodeties, until the whole of truth or wisdom Is 
revealed. %it this expectation is based on a siqperflcial e(|aation of technical effi- 
ciency with absolute truth. limits of knowledge are not due to insuffielancy of time 
given to ptirsuit of truth but due to limits of hnman nature^ in other words, reladviOTi 
of truth is beyond the rational solution. !l^t the distinction of kzundedge and wisdom 
is true Is proved by *the paradoxieal situation of the scientific aget vast knouledge 
combined with the «anrietion that we know not what we most wish to know*”* Sctentifie 
rationalism glTes no answer to ultimate probleu of beglnBings or ends, miad-body, 
soulMiestii^. There is a t«id«nay to think that science has made our experience more 
IntelliglbiLe, but ^ world has not become less iqrsberiofas. The soientii^o inter- 
pretation of the world is not only inoospleta in fact but even in principle, because 
every addition of knowledge mOy makes mere Insoluble the <|m»stion of why and ^diere- 
fore. Sor is this a tec^orary feature in science but a permanent 

1, vide B. G., fll, 81 vip^tta and jhina. 

S. oT.f J* b* R^ktu, S^ea^es, 194®»1S53^ pp. 43^431. 

3. Bwtmd Bassdl, The Scientific Outlook, p. 12. 

4. V* Wac»» etle jQLxon, The Bkohui Sitaation, p. 34. 

5. J* S. Haldane, Tl» Sdenoas and fhilos^l*iy, p« 145. 
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character. 

The so2wtioa is not the putting together of multiple knowledges of teitIous sci- 
ences, for that presupposes the prior axistenoe of idiat it seeks to effect i, e*, co- 
ordination of specialist sdentific knowledge requires wisdcaa, idiidi bdng absent, 
hariMjny or unity of view is iapossihle to attain, Secmdly, aich an artificial a|>- 
proach wotild produce a philosophy of little value for a highly cultivated and balanced 
personality. Social disciplines have given «3ough knowledge to man to know that 
furtiar knowledge is not the answer to the probLeas of wiadoa,^ but so great is the 
reliance on science that a multiple approach grounded on deeper knowledge of hitwAH 
nature runs in danger of automatic diseissal,^ 

Scientific knowledge destroys the faailiar picture of the world i, e., in its 
theoretical aspect it Ignores facts and concentrates on abstractions, allowing man no 
means of knowing himsdf as he is or world as it is,^ FartheiB»re, the rapid changes 
in sdentific theodes themselves lead to the conclusion that not (mly is there 3 au> 
final solnticm of the aataire of the world as «rach, but that even sdentific theories 
are to bo regarded as l^irpthetical desoripticais only. The failure of earUer naturalism 
to give true freedom at largwaess of vislcai was due to its failure to peredve its real 
power to lie in its ftreedm of thought rather tiian in Its hypotheses,^ But the adals- 
sion of aodopn sdenee that Its theory is irrelevant in ri^ard to the nature of rwlity 
and world does not prove its relevanqjr in regard to meaning of reality and world. In 
the ll^t of this, the conduaion is Justified that further findings and inventions of 
sdenee "will not add to our metai^sieal laderstanding, except to those who choose 
to see it that way,*^ 

It is true that thare have brnm attests at a sdantlflc iMlosophy ty loeke, 

Bne etc,, bat they only dealt with United parts of 8d«ice i, e,, mathamatios and 

l^slcs, aud eansot be mid to have given a i^losophy of sden^ as a living whole. 

&odly and the ^sgodly, p* J23. 

S, ef,, Jh P. Jacks, The Bevolt Against Me c ha n i sm, p« 54, 

3, vide ampra, pp, 34S-34i. 

4, lewis itaford, BK^raame for Surdval, p, 

5, vide supra, pp* 428-42f, 

4, J. ». Bernal, Ibeedom at Becesslty, p, M. 

f, S. Beck, Hodeera Sdeaoe and the Mature of Life, p, 284. 
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Sciflaitiflo thinfclag r»quir«s no dobate on th* natur® of reality or san for its operas* 

tion. But indirectly it does suggest a philosophy whose conclusions about aaa, world 

and reality illegitimately transcaud the scientific hypotheses on which they purport to 

rest.^ Hature and world can be subject to other interpretations than the naturalistic 

2 

or mechanistic me which soienoe supports* 

It must be admitted that the practical power and utility of scientific knowl- 
edge has no connection with the validity of its philosophy, which falls within the 
intuitive and subjective sphere of meaning.^ Hence the conclusion* in the very 
^minimal comsdtmant* of man in scientific society to construct a philosophy of life, 
scimce can be of little direct service to mon*^ 

Heed for Religim 

■At one time, in all countries, religion has assumed the ^ory of having dr- 
llized the people* by being the potent force of social discipline, regulator of force, 
ambittm, greed and lust, the fosterer of speculation and values^ i. e., it was the 
creator, conservator and dynamic enexgiser of society. But religion's function as the 
central ordering force of culture is considered as a utilitarian arguamt. And critics 
tend to dismiss this historical jtatiflcation offered by all religions for their eodst- 
exKse* However, a scientific assessment aaist involve investigation of what religion 
dees or does not do for man, and the historical reference is relevant at this point* 
Hcreovar, the balancing of the positive and negative contributions and effects of 
raligian on am and sodety requires greater impartiality and acuter insist than 
generally display^ by its critics* 

Firstly, ■the fact of the religious vldon and Its history of persistent 
expansion is our one ground of optiadm* in regard to it. Hie very fact of long- 
standing eristenee Is eridence of some haman need it fulfils* It is argued that needs 

"jU «f*, Bussell W. Savwapcrt, The BL^ty of Mm, pp. vide supra, pp. 429-435, 

2* ef*, Alfrwi Horth mtehMid, The Mahing of Bellglon, p, 126* 

3* ef*, Bertrand Bnssell, The Sdmtifio Cntlook, pp* SOS, 2?3* 

4, d^ioDes B. Gonaat, Modem Sdenee and Modem Mm, p* 110* 

6* Arthur James fc^ Theories of Sodal Feogress, p. 48; ef*, James Beattie Croder, 
Civilisation and Apcgress, p* 13* 
i* Alfred Horth tMteheac^ Bdenoe and the Modem Merld, p* 192. 
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)K)lv»d tgr raligion Bay be laistakea or otherwise satisfied or evea altered Iff" p&ssage 
of time, nor Is the need bound to exist for all time or to bo experienced in the gam 
way fcy all IndiiriLdoals and periods of history*^ At the outset, the objection of chang- 
ing human needs is met ty noting that zeligion Itself has been a changing phenoBMUon; 
there is no fixed stereotyped unchanging religion,^ to meet the changing needs of »an. 

Baradoxically, while the Bodem scientific ago raised a doubt about the need 
of religion, it also e3q>rsssed the religious idea. Both rationalistie and mn- 
rationalistic BOTeaents of Saropa and India showed the independent foundations of 
religion in human reason by pointing to its Inteznal, universal, netapl^sical and moral 
aspects. Decay of dopiatic religion does not settle the ^estlon of the role of 
religion in loodem life, because it is unanimously agreed that the empirical foundar- 
tions and functional value of religion do not obviate the possibility of perversion and 
d^eneratloau The "wave of disbelief* is also aceos^ianied by newer conceptions of 

nature and methods of religiooi a religion to eoaplemont the scientific outlook on life 

4 

and the aspirations for hazmony in scientific aodlety. That the need for religion is 

a oosmon feature of the twentieth eentuiy Is evidenced by attesqpts of those who have 

lost faith to eonstruet new religims, *so much so that it is suspected that is 

5 

being taken for a am religlozx.* 

Sar has ■Uieie been anything to parallel the setentlflc revolution in the aodezn 
idea of the ^d life, wl»re the religious solution still appears as a real alternative. 
It 8e<^ obvious to many that new knowledge desands an adaptation of the religiaas 
tradition as a suppLment and not a rejection of the total tradition. !Rie eonelusion 
is that thou^ *Bea thisk they esn do without religion ... the qpesticn simply is, 

7 

vM.eh aaa will you have.* 

X» Joto md Havls Bllesaas, I^odesni Society, p. 268. 

2. This is, however, eoly half the truth abofot zellgicm. Its protagonists insist that 
no develi^aMnt has omtrred in the world of knowledge powerful onou^ to shake its 

3. of., S. J* The Hodmsi JRredicaaent, p. 386j Alfred lorth Wiitehead, 

Mvantures of Ideas, p» 30. 

4. vids ssjprs, 8S2»333, 

5. S^axdes A. (md*), Either W a nklad , p. 66. 

ft, ef,j, wibeiB The Crisis of the Modem Age, p. f. 

f Amiel <^ted ^ I. D. A* Ifajcr is CiviXlmtlcn end Beligious Yalsea, p. 41. 
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nationalistic scianca aasuaad that raligian Is an accldfloatal oplphanoissiiaD^ 
panslsting caily baoauso of its functional valua in soolsty and bound to bs sllBinatad 
by th« daralopmsat of reason in lum* Hovevery Idaologlas ar® not changed so by 
logical refutations bit by es^Jarienco of life. Ue not# the operation of soiae other 
element than scientific utility in i^Hgion tIz*, its role in experience in terms of 
intellectual, «K)tional, voUticaial satisfaction it offers* Kor should decay of 
religious faith coincident ’»dth advance of positive inovlec^e be interpreted as 
"degeneration* in Imman nature, having an eliminating effect on the need for religion. 
On the conti*axy, continuance of the areligious iBqpulse may be regarded as evidence for 
existence of a spwsial ecmstitubion of human nature which determines that man^s reac- 
tion to world take the fora of ireligi<m, this is proved even by the investigations of 
oo^aritive religion and psychology of religion* 

This is not to argue for may separate religious instinct* It develops oat of 
common ssnsations, perceptions and mental activities when they are cultivated apt© a 
ceirtain point by discipline* Kormal psychologieal eopttlMice is the source of 
religion as well as of science^ and the validity of religion depends upon its being an 
essential feature of ordinary eoeperienee*^ It may be correct to demand that as a 
fact religion should be expUoable by the laws of the but this cannot be dou e in 

terms of a^y one principle alone i* e., of emotion or the I»rd or sex instinct. In 
regard to the latter interpretations it may be pointed out that to trace religion to 
its instinetlve source does not deny its aolwanity or prefundityj it is a soluticm of 
llfe*s problea® at the intuitive level, giving each individual an wrfclrely sotmd ad- 

4 

justawBit. The many facets of human nature are integrated in religious intuition, which 
r^ureseats a vital energy of man, by which man can regenerate himself and become master 
of MaMlf . SeLmat tmbstantiates truths of paychologioal prindples reveded by the 
religious ^^Ebist* 

If religion is a normal piQrebnj^gical esperlenee. It has still to be proved 

1. 'ef*» 6* S.' M. BeiWrn to l%iloso|^, p* S30* 

tm d*» 3* Baldam% Katerialiam, p* IM* 

3* ef*, irtfaur IddlrngW, She lature ef the Ihysleal Uarld, p. 326* 

4» Bsyn^d B. Cattell, JPeychdegy and Social Ingress, p. 192, 
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that this axpsrimcs is not axceptional or iactl'vldual but a xioiTsrsal banan axpariwac®. 
Ths objactioo is raissd that evan if raligicsa guppliss th® need for a permanent trjsis- 
condental realltj in human Ilf® the need itself is rare in indiTiduals or groups# and 
religion t«ids to vanish or get assiiailated in other interests and activities* And If 
there is insistonee on a specific experience as the grotmd of religious faith, that 
td.ll restrict rellgiaa to a few exceptional prophets, saints and mystics* ftit this 
conclusion need not he drawn from the premise, as, for example, man can be made musical 
or artistic tmly if eapad^ to appreciate sound or colour is innate in him, but the 
ability to enjoy music or art is present in different degrees— from minimal to maxima]*— 
in men of differing swntal powers and developments. And the social environment and 
culture are powerful determinants of the qualities that will develop in the mahe-tip of 
its members* Similarly, possession of religious experience implies existence of condi- 
ticns that allow the exis&wice of the e2q}eriflQce viz*, capacity for religion in man, 
but this does not enmie that all men will be equally religioua. In this s«ase it is 
correct to speak of •the ineradicable religious instinct of human nature* • Wieirwiae, 
no man could be mads religious, as no trait or experience really foreign to »an*s 
nature can be ao(|Dlred* 

The mind is under necessity of reconsiling antithetical facts of life on 

pain of dlsrtptlon of personality* The first fast to \diioh adjustment has to be made 

is death* Beliglcn advances the eomtept of iBBcrbality, survival, eternal life as well 

as a melhod t# obtain it* Sdentifle rationally views this Mxneept biologically as 

will to yrvlva, as ethieal judgment on earth, as due to tesidean^ for wtsh- 

falfilmont or doe to yparation from loved ones or frustration of desires and ideals 

giving rise to hope of eowpeaeatiy* ^ It is argned that the reUg^ous solution te the 

problem of death would beeose scq^erfLuons ware the eeycanie eystwet each as to ensuare 

abundamoe for all, ware the social nystem built on a oooporative priadplo such as to 

dis^osrago solftslaioss in it# members, were widical seieoco eaiough to lengthen 

i* Slomemt a*. 3 * Beli^on and mely, p. as* 
g* 3* Sedhakrishnan, Sw > eligi om 1# feed, p* IS* 

3* K^lls# laaont, fihe IMlosophy oI BmeaBlam, p* BU 
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lif®* Bit suffering and death are siore powerful fasts than what the OTer-si^lified 
scientific logic and solution would lead us to assuse* 

Firstly, even if the religions solution he ‘Hdsh-fulfilaient" we have to deal 
with the fact that it is sooething which nan*s nature Invariahily expresses i* e*, it is 
noxual hi®aa experience which science seeks to eliminate. Secondly, there is the need 
for interpreting eo^perienee in terms of feeling and meaning (i. e., religion says 
survival of soul) as well as factually (i. a», science says disease), and the two 
interpretations are not functionally irreconcilable but supplemuit each other. 
Introspection reveals present lairposes, ends, ideals, values to be indissolubly linked 
up with the religious soluticaa, in origin and fulfilment. A positive attitude to life 
demands that the conceptions of immortality and eternity be taken s«lously and 
balanced with the teiqjoral. 

Sanaony of the full man in religion is an Individual achievement, but is re- 
alisabls in society, hbn's natural n<u>-adaptation to existing things, botii internal 
and external, is the source of religion. "The normal process of life contains moments 
as bad as any, ... to realise this is to reall:^ the oonsolatlon of Deity, "Fros- 
tratlcns, mental conflictSf unsatisfied desires i. e., p^irc]K>l<^cally a certain ill 
defined residue of desires in each leads to the religicma eocperienca."^ Failure of the 
pleasure prin<dple as well as the failure of other ends of sustion considered to be 
good, that Is the hsTeakdoim of sohmtes of valne as also ^e gap between the Ideal »T>d 
the actual gives rise to the soul's cry, 'Hflxat shall I do to be saved?"^ Bellglon 
arises and functions as a balance or oospensatlon against life's Inecradieahtle impexfeo- 
tions and limltatioas. 

The pessimiffli ei^esderlng quality of religion is obieeted to on the grotaui of 
its life negating infect. But this aspect is balanced by its optimism cxreatlng capa- 
city iddeh Is the individual and social "re^^ense to diaorganladi^ fear and adversity 
1. vl^ 1. & Baldme, Daa^alna, pp, 54, T3, 

3. e« g*> Ifgmsamm, sel^ehniMs, frari ealamities, disasters, disruptions. 

S. UdUi^i Smmt The TaxieU«i of BeUglons Ixperienee, p. 335. 

4. B. Oattell, Ihy^legy and Boelal Bfogress, p. 193. 

5* F. C. S. Schiller, Bhmanlcn, pp. 198, jifi0,191* 
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and disaster* It gives a seals® of freedoa springlaig from infinite possibility of 

life, ris® of hmaanity to higher realmsi and confidence of man in. his own valtie* 

Eationally gpoaJcing, science and nature give no assurance or optimism for the future* 

They offer secvirlty only to the extent their laws and operations are lailBitted to. 

Berg«>n considers religion to be self-preservative effort of life to safeguard man 

against pessimism and despondency resulting from jrecognition of the limitations of 

human Icnowledge and powers. It counteracts these negative attitiaies b? mailng man 

face life more realistically i. e., without exaggerated oou^lacency and pride of 

2 

intellect and achievements. 

Justification of religion and religious concepts in terms of "strain-limits* of 

cognitive, volitional and conativo life and activity is objected to on the ground that 

this daes not prow the availability and tjsallxliiess of tha religious solution# Brt 

this objeotion cannot b© adtelttedi religious history supj^ies proof that the Mthod of 

religion did serve as the means to the end of personalitywintegration for man* Sor 

could religion and religious experience suscoie^lish such adjustment liaxim>ny, 

eq[iadlibrlu% removal of stress and strain of iimer conflict-^ sense of integration and, 

finally, adjuslaasmt to the infinite,® if it were an abnonaal or nworotio condition of a 

few individu^s only. Clearly the value of religion for society and personality as an 

d 

aid to adjust^it is not wholly replaceable ly science* 

Beligious eixperi^ioe is associated with a soase of value, which establishes its 
supremacy over other facets of psychic life* Its special doemin is human pers onal! ty 
and its values. Ife may expect to find, as wa actually do, that great values of human 
life are given in all the religious traditions. SeHgion more than science is eaw 
cemed with the whole man and <»ainot ignore this eluent, as does sciantlflc spec- 
ialisation. ®v«a in the theory which a®kes religion depend upon senw of value it is 

1, R* ^ j Mali^ l^?eedt»e and ‘^vlli^tl<gi, p* 308* 

2, of,, J* G* Bssmott, The Crisis in itaBan Affairs, p. 34. 

3* J, ArUmr Thoa^on, Science and Beligi^i, H?* 

4, ef,, grich J^am, fbyebce n aly»i-« Bell^eo, p* ISO. 

5. C. mier, Sew P^yeholcgy and the Teaclwr, p. 81. 

g. af., Bertrand as*»ll» »•» Sope# for a Changing World, h>. 

7. «. g.# Idealistic thou^ eonslders religicB to be morality transformed ty 

dOTotioB to SOB# sapr«e good. 
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a< 3 iBitt 0 d that difficiaties of scientific secularism in esiplaining toe origin, content, 
standard and sanction of "values can be avoided ty accepting the divine as the supremely 
vorti^ object of de'votion beyond self, which religion offers. "It is a perfectly 
justifiable working hypothesis that world-purpose (God) offered by religion is not 
hostile to "the best we know ("values) and religictn is connected "with worth and worship 
of it."^ The an"ti-rQligious outlook may reject the religious object but It must retain 
the religioUB spirit of de"VDtion to ends (values), beyond selfish satisfaction of the 
individual, "which «)Hnaands and invokes a spirit of service. 

The certainty arising from logical necessity of scientific knowied^ is also 
sought in the sanction of "salue-eaqperiences, but may not be found Tinless traced "to some 
religious ultimate.^ "Ifi-thout religioxis truto ethics becomes toe art and theoiy of 
prudent self-s^grandissment."^ It has be€si shown that habits and conduct related "to 
ethical and o"toer values cannot be "wholly determined by scientific knowledge in prin- 
ciple.^ And on "toe other hand, as a matter of historical fact, a 3»ajority of men do 
deri"V0 their standards of "value as "well as submit "to sanctions draiaa I^om religious 
sources. Values and enoouragoiaent of efforts for their realisation is toe special 
sphere of opera"ti(m of reli^on. And this conclusion remains uncharaged even if it is 
insisted that "values are not absolute or eternal but provisional and relative. 

It is necessary to guard against invoking purely non-religious mo-fcives in 
justification of religion i. e., in taias of its function as swurce and sanction of 
rules of conduct or as the principle for the organisation of society. It is to be 
r«»«ffiberod toat above and beyond its value creating and preserving function region 
represents tl» reaction "bo man*s search for transcendent and permanent reality.^ 

The world has need of religien or philosophy which will promote life, ... if it 
10 to bd fully it wist sarro sons end © • ♦ In bow outside h u man life 

, , . ia^erswial and above mankind, such as God or Truth, ... aim at somethiug 
a. gradual incarnatlen, a bringing into h u man existence of sMesthing eternal. 

1 . y. S, HoeSenaie, Ultimate Tallies, p. 172. 

а. of., isajamln Kidd, Social Bvolution, p. 54, 

8, s, miSbakeitimm and F. T. fiaju, Bw Co®9ept of ilan, p. 80. 

4. vide tfiprsu 440-44S. 

5. «f., Seedhem (ed.), Skdenoe, Bellgion and Beality, p. 263. 

б, Alfred Bi^rth Bhit^tiMd, ^enee and the ModwRi florid, p. 191. 

7, Bertrand Bassell, Frinelplw of Social ^eonstrucUm, p. 245. 
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It is argued that the persistence of the religious impulse does not prove the 
existense of its supematural object. Admitting the justification for the question of 
txnith of such a reality, since its affinaaticai does have an objective refei*ance, the 
following answers may be suggested. The widely felt conviction of God*s existeiee is 
priaa facie reascai for believing that it is not a sere delusion. Secondly, if the ob- 
ject which satisfies religious need did not exist it is hazsi to explain the existence 
of the need. For man did not create the need itself, which must be correlated to soiw 
real nature of things.^ 

If there were no being to which the conoeptlou of God in soiae measure corresponded, 
man would not succeed in adjusting hims<dJ to his environment ly belief in God 
«... Idea of God may not be ade<yiate • • • but every iMlosophic boHevar in 
God is ready to admit that our conceptions of Him are j^yabolical.^ 

Thirdly, it is seen that the case of God’s eodstence is similar to that of the reality 

of the external world. The latter is proved hy its relation to experience i. e., in 

terms of feelings and values it gives rise to. SiEdlarly, the former may also be 

regarded as proved in relation to life in terms of the sense of the sacred and the holy 

to which it gives rise* l^dem psychology proves that our awareness of tto real 

through experience is a confirmation of the belief in that reality beyond the psychic 

level. 

It may be possible to dispense with the anthropomorphic representations of the 
supema^iral reality in society, bat not with the aspect of transcendent experience in 
the sense of gnestloira, beoanae the latter is related to metaphysical and emotional 
elements essential to human life. Beligion does not survive beeanse of its logical 
force i. e*, proofs of eodstenee of God* bat because its dls^pline trains and xmflnes 
man’s insight to the point at which it re<»>gnise8 the traneoendent reality idun it 
<Huu%es* 

Beligion is evoked net maroly <nxt of curiosity* but out of vital conoems* and 

wltidn its awn sphere it parodnces valid ideas* But the pio^chologleal analysis of the 

opezationB of censdeasness rarly partially aaddains the goal of religious striving. 

1*. 6* 2. H. ^ 0 ^ Beeovesy*d Beliof* p. SI. 

g. ¥• £. Iright* ^dent’s BdOosepiy &£ IdigLcn* p. 357, 

3. ef»* V. Selhle* The Fsyehology of Beligion* p. 3S8. 
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It retains its significance and influence because man aspires after the meaning of life 

and the re3p<msihilit7 it entails. Scientific knowledge of the world and the power of 

control it gives over moral and social life fails to clarify the perplesing m^atexj of 

life i. e.f the unknown and incomprehensible conditions of human destiny. Beligion 

makes sense out of human life Igr including more facta and experiences than science 

does. This is posoiliLe because science proceeds by ignoring irrationalities and 

limitations of reason, idiile religion is not thus committed to intellocttial clarity 

only. "It takes in its stride discontinuities, bafflements of existence and does not 

allow this to be a source of embarrassment to the axlightened mind."^ 

ti^'s intimate and persmal character, his total areacticHi to his environment, his 
awareness of facination and terror of universe and of his solitariness in it, in 
terms appropriate to the scale and (|aality of his new knowledge and to vast changes 
effected by it is a superhuman undertaking.^ 

In short, the task of raligicm is to express both the mystery and the meaning of life. 

All religions teach a dar^ana or a vision of life adjxisted to time, place and 

80 <d.ety. Apart from creeds and rituals and institutional factors they contain deep and 

vital laymlses, mystical in character, iMeh coi^zise the essential part of their 

3 

vision. A system of meaning and evaluatim expressing truths about man^s nature and 
destiny is derived from the historie experience of the people, and is conveyed even in 
the popular mythological foarms of religiozu Beligim was able to discover great ideals 
of truth az^ perfection early In man's history because these ideals arise in inner life 
of man, where he first meets the probiam of his destiny. 

Soei^gy discovered that there has been a development of human mind from the 
theological stage feeling and eseotion through the metaplyslcal stage of reas(»a to 
the final positive, sdwitifie stage of eogperimwitation. Hence, arose the belief that 
ideas of the latest stage mast displace the fali» anthropomorphic and abstract ideas of 
the earlier sta^s ceogOetely.'^ 

It is tote that sdsnee is the last in time to biggest a conception of worl^ 

i« B«enard Bugene islffiid, Fj^th and CtCLture, Intro., p. vi. 
t, 0harl«i 1. I^ven, l^toraL Beli.gl<»t and Chriaticoi Theology, p. 

3. of., S. Badhakri^man, Kalki, p. 37. 

4. «f., SLebolir, Ihith and m.story, S7i Incohsrsnt fumbUngs of theology 

most be rejected for raticiital analysis of metaphysles and that for eoplrioal 
eoharenoe as the ful mea n in g of life* 
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Toiiolo, "bat it is wrong to conelude that the last laust necessarily he the best or Bwst 

correct. Scientific knowledge does not invalidate the genuineness of the areligious 

eacplanation in favour of scientific nature or the philosophical cosmos* All three aim 

at kaowle(^e and no one of them can he wholly separated frt»B the other two* Such 

knowledge served in the past directly through religion and philosophy, now indiiectly 

through acQUMilatioa of soi^tifie knowledge, the intwrosts of a philosophy of life, in 

the ahsmce of which man could hardly live and act as a human and social being i* e*, 

certain fundamental postulates of human existence were discovered by the human race in 

its infant which are only now being supported by sdantific findings* 

So progress in ethnology will be achieved until scholars rid themselves once and 
for all of the curious notion that every thing possesses a histoiyj ... until 
they realize that certain ideas and certain concepts are as ultimate for man as a 
social being, as specific physiological reactions are ultimate for him as a 
biological bidng,^ 

If we study the ancient statement of the ultimate problem ve find that it is 
more or less unchanged and has not been impxoved upon in the scientific age. The 
scientific solution of that problem appears to be different from the religious or the 
metapl^slcal solution* But deeper analysis proves that iMle sdenee gives better 
technicyios for maximal realization of values, it does not add to the essential truth of 
the ends, ideals revealed in raligicai* ftrogress in science may be new discovery, but 
progress in religion is achievement of the ideal.^ And this is the reply to the asser- 
tion that science alone is progressive because each achiev»s«it is added to the last 
and supercedes it, whereas art, philosophy and religicai are unpreg»s8ive because truth 
is not euanlatlve there bat has to be relived in its totality* Attes^its to return to 
•natural wisdca^* or religion prove ttiat it 4>es give ^aningful answers to tbo aystery 
of life* It is ijqportant to note that wisdom Is a dual prooess. It consists in 
paaa^wg froB 8i]i|>licity of childhood to adult matttrity, but also In retuxning from 
sophistleation to sinplieity^ 1* e*, the theological solutions of the tiltimate problem 
given is the •childhood* of the race «t8t be incorporated into the positivistic soltu 
«f »»d.witifl« mdulthood.* •^Lapls theology is no less true than the more 

Xi P, jywrfimd %• Aldeaa andUy in the Berwonial fbilosophy, p. 27* 

2. Abba ailel Silver, Beligiett is a Changing Wcrld, p. 61. 

8. vide Sr. Ipa., IH, Siuftei >?T5sr 
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gffliQralised concepfeicais of metaphcrsicg and physics e* g«, 'sunrise* may be nearer 
truth than 'galactic rotation. Kbr Is the objection tenable that ideas constituting 
an advanced philosophy of life cotald only be stated at the positivistic stage in exact 
scientific teroinology, for "the essential needs of the perennial philosopl^ can be 
stated and answered in very slsgile language or even without it." Since religion at 
any level of develojaaent is the central elemoit in a consistent philocsophy of thou^t 
and action, it is Justified in claining universal validity. And "it is to be hoped 
that all insights and values of the past in religion are not forgotten in the face of 
some crude, raw uncrlticised positivistic idiilosopiy.*^ 

Beconcillation 

Though the long<.>atanding conflict of science and rsli^on seems to imply their 
ultimate incompatlMllty, yet in view of their historical roles neither can be given 
up ^dioUy. Religion may be of the type to debar science liy making man concffiitrate on 
bis inner self or It may allow scope for study of nature. Similarly, science may 
oontradiet certain religious beliefs, but may agree with certain others. Despite the 
incieaslng dlstinotiveness of their zuitures, functions and spheres both are foreed to 
adjtist their differences due to the popular consciousness of human need for theoa, 
and for social unity resulting trom. their adjustment to each other. "To imagins that 
sdenee and teelmleal progress alone can solve all proKLecus that beset m a n ki n d is to 
believe in magic • • • of the very ttnattraotivs kind that denies a place to the hiusan 
spirit ... a form of witchcraft.*^ I^t is, vlthant xeliglcai man cannot find value 
or m eaning In life, but, at the same time, vithont sdenee he cannot live in modem 
progressive societies. Oh all hands it is admitted that a new relationship of ha 3 v 
immy between then Is urgently’ needed to be worked out i. e., religious faith must be 
made eoiuist^ with the latent jRl«xtlfio knovle<^ sad sdentiflo dlsoovezy must be 
pztaaeted aliuag lines of -^e best religious practicNi. So contradietlcn can be alloved 

N 

Her bert Ma^e, The SgjanMfie Advantore, p. 263* 

2. lee. eit. 

3. ^oha Randall, The Ibkisg ef the Modem %nd, p. 574. 

4. A. ?. an, The Ethical SHaaesa of Sdenee, p. 76. 

5. ef., Ar^nr lames Todd, Tlieorles of Sodal ftegress, p. 247, 
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to prevail tetvemi thm witteut adversely affecting integrity of thought and purity of 
action in society and its laembers, 

Religion tdiieh does not touch science or a scifflace which does not touch region 
are Mutilated and barren. This does not mean that either can be a substitute for 
the other but that science of the religious aan oust be scientific and the religion 
of the scientific mm nast be religious.^ 

Bor can the synthesis of scientific and religious truths and values be criticised on 
the ground of eclectioisia. It need not be a mere juataposition of inconsistent ideas* ^ 
bit a real haraonisation of the spirits of both. Or even if the method be eclectic, 

Its validity cannot be questioned since it is required ly the need for a satisfactoary 
philosophy of life i, e., the principle in the li^t of which reccaidliation most take 
place is human nature and destiny itself. 

The antagonism of the two is an actuality, but is not necessarily ultimate or 
destructive. In actual fact their continued conflict has not prevented the steady 
advancemmit of either. According to the dialectical principle of evolution the antag- 
onism ^uld be interjareted as an inevitable stage in attaining a higher synthesis, by 
the elimination of the false elemoats of both. That sdence need not be anti- 
religious or anti-philosopMcal is proved by that fact that scientists and philos- 
ophers^ though opposed to theological religion, were able to reconcile their science 
with religion and philosophy in different wi^s. The possibility of reconciliation in 
the future increases because both have changed their forms and stands. Reli^on no 
longer insists so much on (togpas as on the reality of the spiritual experience. It has 
ceased to fear a^plioatitxas of sdeutlfie o»thods to the investigation of its own 
phenomena as a danger to its areallty. Sdence has also moderated its eldmsi perhaps 
its descriptive formulae or eitplanatlms are not final. Bodtive knowledge may not 
fill the whole region of thought. Its procedures and expsoiding field may not encompass 

all of hmesi nature and relations, "Besdetuse is not the antithesis of sdmce but 

S 

religions sentiment.* £dnce sdence is now more inclined to admit the possible value 

1. Joseph ieedham (ed.), Sdence, Eeli^c® and Heality, p. 348. 

Z* vide supra, p. 364* 

3. Alfred Berth BhLteheed, Sdeaaee and the Hot^m World, p. 186 s In logic a contradic- 
tion is a sign of defeat but is evoluticn of kaowled^ it is a step in progress. 

4. e, g., Oarwin, Buast Cant, CoBte. 

5. Herbert Spencer, First Fdadples, p. 16. 
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of the all-embracing or the synoptic view of world, and religion and philosophy are 
willing to concede the necessity of the analytical scientific procedure for detailed 
Imowledge of the world, the way is open for a synthesis. 

The areal parobdeia is to reconcile the spiarits of both with each other. But most 
people aare not so much troubled by the antagonistt of sciaitific aaad areligious outlooks, 
as by their apparently contaradictoary accotants of matters of fact. The coaifusion is 
created because laltiaato concepts in both fields axe contaradictoiy of comaonsoise view 
of the factual world. However, the modem world haviaig accepted scientific accounts of 
the world continues to support the supposedly realistic, naturalistic accounts of sci- 
ence as against the supamatiuralistic accounts of religion. "But this way of looking 

1 

at things is neither good science nor good theology nor good philosopl^." 

Blinkers of both gaeups are inclined to give science the dominating role In 
laying down coaaditlons of reconciliaticai, and religion is eacpected to follow the condi- 
tl(ms thus laid down by soiantlfic knowledge. Ibpular mind also tends to adjtxst 
religious beliefs to latest soioaoe. Since the subject of scientific study is fiaaite, 
limited and specialised there Is no cogency in going from any particular solentlfio 
finding to metaphysical belief. "Shoat-euts firom science to theology are asot jus- 

3 

tifled by either aei«ace or religion." Such a jarocedore was earlier chaiectorlsed as 

a fallacy of metaphysics and does not prove religious concepts, but early that the 

fal^ prejtadlee of the mateatalistic sechaiais^c phase of seieaace against religion has 

be«r removed and there is scope for a formula of zeoonelliati<m. But a» true synthesis 

will be achieved so lor^ as greater importance is given to scientific procedures and 

xesoltsi either is^filicitly or explloitly, for, man may not turn to religion merely 

s 

heeaxme of looi^ioles or pips In i^eaaee, but most accept the antemooy and gemainefluess 
of spiritual oatperieiaee «m its own ground. 

fxm the pay8lm>logieal angle, another attea^ at reconelliatlon takes the shape 
1. Josepir Heedham, ^euee, legion and BeaHty, p. 9. 

a, e. g** Kant pointed out the Had-tation of rea^an in regard to God, freedom, 

3. Gerald Bolton, S^mae and the Hodem Mind, p. 58. 
i, vide pih 48S-4M. 

5. «r., muiffla Ralph Inge, Assesesmts and totieipations, p. 112. 
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of lialting religiaQ*s field to the owjtional elanemt as against the rationality of 
science. This dichoto^ results in depriring its ideas of all ■intelligihle content in 
such vords as transcendental, suhliae etc., which may corer up the fact that those 
ideas point at nothing.*^ Another attempt consists in limiting religion to moral 
axhortaticns and worship, which have no concrete reference, and thus avoiding the 
possiM-lity of clash with positive Icnowledge i. e., religion is sought to be retained 
as a matter of mere social policy, for the sake of good conduct. However, the tenden<^ 
is to oust religion even from this field of iwral exhortation and social reform by 
secular scientific approaches to these problems. All such artificial, makeshift 
attempts at compromise are bound to fail because they invslve a surrender of vital 
element in religion viz., its refer«ice to the i^stically discerned supervempirical 
elOTwnt of world and life.^ 

Heconoiliation is also sou^t in terns of dualism. Being of a different order, 
scientific investigation does not interfere with religious concluslcuis. They are sei>- 
arate in method (e. g., observation and experimentation opposed to contemplation) 
objectives (e. g., knowledge and power over nature as against certitude arising fmm 
fulfilment of nature). Or the separation of realms in terms of matter and spirit is 
thought to avoid clash betweeoi them. But religion and science earmot be treated as 
explanations of two separate worlds of aoperieiaso, because that will still leave i*e 
G^stlon of relation unanswered. The mind cannot accept the hTPothesis of two unrelft> 
ted orders of existent, nor can it accept the difference of methods applied to one 
order of experienced world. Bellgion makes absxlntistic claim to cover the whole truth 
about the whole world, and this includes matter. Sd.nilarly, the soiffiatlfle method tard 
Icnowledge is all-«»bracing, covering the whale range of eaperlenee the spiiv 

itual. OompartsentaUsation into a sdentlfie and a spiritual realm and concession of 
separate truth in eadx, ccomot be the prlndple of reconclllatlcn b^ause it Is this 
which has brought abcut lack of coordinatim in mt^am society. "Agreement by 
delimitaticn of territory Is to be rejected as imsatlsfastoxy dualism of fact and value, 

Max C. citto, Sdemce and the Hard Xdfe, p. 177. 

2. ef., J. S* Ikucley, Beliglon without Bavelatlon, p. 44. 
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appearanGQ ajad reality, toowalile and unknowaKLe.*^ 

It is arguod that ifeligion and soianco can be laado coiapatible by the philosopit- 

icaX disiAnction of necossaiy and contingent truth. Science stops at discoreiy of 

inmanent order, unity, simplicity and continuity in nature while further investigation 

yields religious truth i. e«, uniformity of nature is a necessary condition of rational 

life, which the religious man interprets as activity of God and the scientist as the 

•reign of natural law." The difference of the two inteipretations is cowred by saying 

that ejcplanation anst be in terms of the higher or necessary spiritual truth, but this 

does not cancel any of the contingent laws of nature. Though it is objected that the 

difficulty is not overcome simply by calling laws of nature God’s laws, yet there is no 

irrationality in regarding natural law (idwtaver it may bo in the present stage of 

2 

scioEStifio knowledge) as the testimony of God’s presence and operation in nature. 

And if the distinction of the two truths be dwiied by the assertion that "detailed 
content of ultimate and necessary truths is to be provided ly science only," this 

of science cfflBsdts the fallacy of equating the idtole with the sun of its j^rts. 

If the two interpretations be considered complete axplasiations of existent and 
external reality thay are obvicwsly alternatives and cannot both be true. But if each 
be an intei^retation in different terms of relaUons between ectporienees there is no 
in«)nsist 9 ncy betwema them. Sttnce cfaacepts of science end of religion are iK>t copies 
of reality 1. e*, literally true, but are roggested by direct experieiwje and both are 
admitt^lly aymbollo truths, sdenca d«ands rather than excludes other facets of reaX- 
Ity and eipari«ioe interpreted by different aiJpreaches. "Bach explaaaUon is true of 
its (angle of) «ip«clence, though it is possible that future kmswledge may 

4 

be so far dev^€i 5 > 0 d as to make both coalesce in a single aysteo." 

The prolaleB of synthaEdLs has be«n pos^ in teres of the relation of faith and 
kn 0 \d»%s. To faith "as belief in sMsetbing for which there is m evid^ice on 


ed.)/Set’^» Seligion aiad Beality, p. 348. 
cflTGerald Holt©% Sclw»e and the Ifedern Mind, p. 59* Einstein believes that the 
<m2y basis of "coasie religion" is natural law. 

Errol lU Harris^ Eewlatioa through Beason, p. 33. 

IfflHberfe Bluj^e, The S^enUflc Advreture, p. 3^. 
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eootional grounds"^ Is to oond^ni it by initial predication. Faith aay not be idaii- 
tified with the irrational. It is not equi-ralent to knowledge, bat neither is it 
noeessarily opposed to it. Using a different approach i, e,, drawing on a different 
source of knowledge it can cc&& to conclusions consistent with scientific knowledge. 
There imist be a reason for belieff^ neither can one achieve faith bgr sheer force of 
will, which has no authority* outside reason, nor can it be purely emotional without any 
element of cognition. At the very least, faith is not independent of the negative 
criticism of intellect and its Halts mast be set by the latter, though it may not be 
entirely derived froa it. Rational probability of the truths of faith may be regarded 
as a significant part of its value. ^ Farts of religious faith are proved by logic 
(i, e,, metaplystcal argumaits) but, beyond this, it supplies evidence of experience 
{which may be considered a scientific test). Boligions hold faith and knowledge not to 
be oseluslve of each other, and all aim at «ilight«nment. lor is it absoluteiy in- 
conceivable that faith may be achieved in terms of reason even in the aodam age. Many 
thinkers have talked of the possibility of rational faith, ^ 

5 

Cb the other band, rationalistic sd^oe is not lacking in a faith of Its own. 

Its prenlses are also assumptions based on faith, and are not provable by logie* Laws 

of seiaa:tifle reasoning e. g,, txnlformity of nature or induction of the law of eausal* 

ity cannot be validated by observation or by reastming. It is a mere article of fai'Ux 

that all knowledge will be tested by experimentation. Clearly, there can be no uL> 

timate raticmale of objects of scientific thought. 

In all fields knowledge alone is the basis of freedom, but it is faith which 

inspires the search after knowledge. And knowledge, in turn, provides motivation 

7 

for formulation of new faith. Faith expressed in tradition has to be appropriate by 

each individual through his cm indepandeot reasoning. Therefore, while it may be 

1. Bertrand Bussell, tfaman Society in Sthios and Balitics, p. 315, 

3, cf , , C, B, M, ^oad, Recovei^ of Belief, p, 13, 

3, cf,, A. Campbell Garnett, Beliglaa md iito Iforal life, p, 134. 

4, vide 1, S* Haldane, Materialism, p, 331| Alfred Berth iMtehead, Beligion in the 
l&iking, p. 30, 

5, e, g»t Haack considers the guidlBg principle of se«nee to be faliii and Bussell 
holds science as pursuit of knowledge to be implying faith, 

4, vi<fe supra, pp, ^5-434, , , ^ . .. 

7. e. g,, drwddha and jllAna awtually interact and intwisifir other. 
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conceded that faith Is not xmiTersaliy valid knowledge^ like that of science, yet it 

does exist In each individual aind in the foria of rational self-convictim. 

The faanamy of areason and faith is a fiotittous prohlaa, because it is only reason 
whether theological or scientific, that creates absolute dogma . . • . The true, 
real and permanent probLaa is • • . to assure stability of mind and conscience 
• • • . It is not science that can suffice to secure this stability , . « we need 
faith • , , and faith has nerver been ai^ything but firm adherence to the life of 
spirit. It is the faith which is a profound sense of reality and a vision of |ho 
ideal, that urges on religion, science, isaorality and art to ever-inew prepress. ^ 

Fragnentatioa of experience into limited spheres of knowledge and activity by 
scifflice gives riws to the idea that an all-compreh«aBive view of integration of knowl- 
edge and belief is umeoessary. True, it may not be possible to bring back the self 
same unified world-view contained in medieval thou^t, but reestabLishaent of unity of 
spirit and even of a imified world-outlook of a different type is not impossible,^ The 
spirit of science is one with finar religious asperience inspite of the apparent con- 
flicts of objects of belief. In regard to the lattar, it is to be noted that religion 
has dimly disoerned the eternal unity of ultimate reality and mwe ceased to mjAasiso 
It, though science has contradicted many of its fomilations in regard to it, Seierwe 
also points to that one reality behind the expertential process, difficult to apprehend 
or to rspreseixt. It proceeds with belief in iiie uoirerse as a homogenous whole. But 
this “imity of world-whole* presiQ>posed in scientific knowledge is the very truth which 
religious faith grauqped much earlier in history, *Like phllosopfagr and religion wsi- 
en<M att«ig)ts systematically to satisfy the craving for explena^on in terms of plaa»- 
ible theories becaose they postulate existeoce of Identity behind diversity**^ 

The source of this sense of tmity la the unity of hman nature itself, Accord- 
ing to T, H. Greent 

1. vide Karl Jaspers, The IVHrennial Scope of Philosophy, p, lOt The distinotlan of 
unlveswal and absolute knowledge. 

2. Alfred Lcl^ c|aoted by Tergllius Perm (ed.) in Baliglon in Transition, p* 165. 

3. e. g., Jimes B, Sonant in Modem Sdeoce ai^ Modem Man, pp, 99, HO, argues that 
fomnlaticns to inclsde values, physical science, biology, coaaalogy within one 
sciuue at the present state of knowledge go too far and erven the possibility of 

a foranlatloa is the fateare or the •arguamt in principle* must be rejected. 
But he ii^licitly aeo<^>t8 the necessity as veil as the possibility of stnh a 
verld-vleiw he later advances the *pxovisloiiaX hypothesis* IMt the "minimal 
emdiment” to constmet a pMlesepiy oT life daennds scete degree of attachment to 
rellgiofis trsditioB, 

Aldous Btodey, l&tds and Msasai, p, 380, 


4 . 
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Th® h iiTiMtn spirit ia one and indivisible and the desiro to know ■jdiat nature is and 
neans is as inseparable fron it as the consciousness of God and the longing for 
reconciliaticoL • . • • The scientific impulse on one side and the faith that 
voiketh bjr love cm the other, exhibit the same spirit in different relations * • . • 
A proposition idiich assorts divine causation for any phenomenon is not exactly 
false, but turns out on strict analysis to be umeaning • • • tat the very exist- 
ence of science is a witness to the reality of the spiritual, though, this, 5^st 
because it is the source of knowledge, cannot be its object • . • • Thus every- 
thing we know is known to us as a constituent of one world* Hence arises the 
conception of what we call the uniformity of nature, which, though only recently 
formulated, is really involved in all knowledge whatever , . . 

He cannot insist on different views of world and man in religion and science without 

destroying the rmity of vision. This swise of tmity may be retained if we note that 

scicaice sees life as a unity of aind-tady and spirit, while religion sees it from the 

other an^e as tmity of splrit-alnd and body. Social philosoply looks to an in- 

tegralist view in the future, which will combine the sensory-rational with the direct- 

suprarational element as basis of future world culture. "Instead of binocular vision 

(double truth) there should be monocular vision for a better view of reality,— perhaps 

a stereoscopic view. Heitfaer sol^mtific nor religious eye should be ousted tat iMlos- 

4 

opby must make them consistent." 

PoUowiag the coamand implied in the dictum of Lord Acton i "We can found no 
philosoplay on the obseivation of four hundred years (of science) excluding three 
thousand (of religion and matapbyid.e8)," modem man sntst seek satisfaction of the 
ii^ulse to unity through darsana* Broadly speaking, there are two mental approaches* 
the all-embracing one which smarehes for reality in what is regarded as the noumenalj 
and the detailed sdentifie one which searches for reality in the phenmaenal. Tim 
faith that the latter will help to bring about the former or that the findings of the 
latter may coalesce with the former is neither baseless nor Irrational. If religion 
be regarded as a total oonseloua attitude to life, science in the narrow sense Is an 
indispensable factor in It, and in the wider sense in which science includes philos- 
ophy* It is identical with it.® Bms the pri^omlBantly inner view of reli^on is 

U wide F. S. ifarwia. The Century of Hope* p* 225. 

2. Victor Branford* Sdtt^ce and Sanctity* W* 32-33. 

3. Htirin A. Bte SceiaX Ihllosophies of an Age of Crists, p. 298. 

4. Srrcl £• Harris, Itevelation thrcwi^ Beasein,n). 29ff. 

S* Sttt^ of History. 

6. Harris* loc. dt. 
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reconciled in a valid way with the predominantly outer view of acience through a new 
view of nature and human destiny* 

Qsc© religion was the sole provider of means for achieving a darsana hut now 
there has occurred a division of efforts between science and religion. Dariiana must 
be rooted in the traditional religious vision of inner perfection for the activating 
power derived from amotions to inspire men, but must have a factual basis of Icaowledge 
of fflivironment, to which it must adapt itself externally in order to attain the goal 
of life i. e., moaning of life is related at one end to rationality of science and 
at the other end with the superv-ratlonal reality of religion which is validated by 
being lived in huswn life.^ Baiigtous belief, science and philosophy cannot be sep- 
arated witlwut n u llif ying the search for truth because they are all partial and 
fluctuate into each other. 

The universal validity and authority of religion as well as science depends on 
the metai&yaic th^ embody • . • . The only difference being that science can 
rest on its practical value and general descrlpticms, so can leave its metaphys- 
ics implicit while religion, as direct longing for facts of existence to be 
Justified by nature of ecsdsteuce cannot do without it.^ 

Both science and religion must assimilate themselves in a new philosophy to satisfy 

reason, emotion and will of man. Bat, at the same time, neither pire science nor imre 

aetapi^ics aiming merely at intellectual harmony can take the place of living expe- 

riffiioe iMch is the dlstliastlve <|ttallty of religion.^ "The eternal rhythm of ^irlt 

is the cdrele of sdenee-philosophy-religion from religion-seienoe-philosophy.*^ 


dU vide Eeinhold Hebahr, Kte Godly amd the Ibgodly, p. 142 < Witness (validation) by 
living in agapelstlo love (Vedantlo sarvataaWiav^ . 

2. Alfred Sorth IMtehead, Bsliglon in the Mc^ng, p. 71} ef., S. Badhakrlshnan, 

Beign of Beliglon in {^tes^rary IMlosoi^, pp. 20-21s Ihllosophy must be a 
theory of life, eigaifieant for religion, iMeh must depmd an {Mlosopby or is an 
appHoaticm of metaid^fsics to life* IhHosophy must explain religion, ^t insteac 
of pMlosophf rellgloas, we should make religion philosophical. If thought 

does not give us a rellgltm, still ve casiK^t believe what we like. A rellgioxm 
oreed not having a rational phllosephy la bound to fail. 

3. «f., Berbara Woottan, Testameut for SodLal Sci«jce, p. 172. 

4. d'oseph Seedham (ed.), Selflose, Bsliiloa and Beality, p. 183. 
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THE POSSIBILITr OF HEORIEUTAnCW IN THE YEOmk IDEAL 

Ija the last two chapters the claim of science to serve as the foundation of a 
regenerated society has been refuted* Its «>neeptions in regard to the nature of man, 
the relation of man and society, the meaning and goal of progress are found to be 
distortions, if not idiolly defective* Above all, its failure to recognise scano trans- 
natural reality in world and man is a seriotis fallac7'» which process internal and 
external conflicts within a sciaatific society* The claim of science to serve as a 
eosiplete iMlosopty of life is oisuipation of the function of daz^ana* Science can 
neither take the place of i^losopty nor can it do away with the need of philosophy* 
Therefore, its unwarranted claims stand in urgent need of correction. The possibil- 
ities of Vedanta as such a corrective anst now be examlnedt is it a pbilosopty of true 
hnmanism; of the nature of man and his dileaaa of freedm and bondagei of moral life 
and the ideal of man; of the meaning of religion and attalrmeat of human values; and 
of a positive attitude towards the phenomenal world? 

anritual ffimanisn 

IntTodnetlon 

Banaissenee laaunism was anthropoeeatrle humaniam, ewrbrlng round the principle 
of "man as measure,* and finding 4^ahoration in the idea of man’s need for masy-sided 
blossadng in higpiJineas and »>elal welfare* Its naturalistic bi^ a{^>eared in the 
revival of the areak conception of man as tba cantxe of his own life as well as the 
esatre of the oossos. Till the niiwrtoaoth etfutary it had as its object tte study and 
f^irthunnoA of eenorete human interests of the wide^ range of esgjerience, including 
every act, hneiaeage, imagliiatloB and amotlen*^ It elalmed to use the integral natzxre 


jU A* V* Bimn, Idstory of MeiMm lhilo«>pty, p* IC5* 
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of man, satisfy faiaan reason and preserre freedom ty the use of Ixurnan powers alone* 

Bat this meant rejection of all kinds of hyporulntellectual expexleoces and ahsolutisfclc 
knowledge# aaad also tended towards the destruction of integrality of h u m a n personality 
and redaction of oonearete reality to illusion.^ As seen earlier# homanisa found a 
natTiial ally in seculariaa which regards the world as the only sphere of man and 
rejects every transcendent element from man's nature and action* Bit oonexeteness 
requires unification of the transcendent principle with the empirical# the absolute 

4 

with the relative, the universal with the individual element in human experience* 
Hinateenth century humanism failed to attain its own idealj in attengjting to treat 
human nature and social life in a purely positive# rational# scientific and naturalist- 
ic manner it substituted over-simplified and false abstractions in place of the living 
e<wiplexities of reality* As a reaction fro® the religious world-view it stressed all 
the elements previously neglected# suoh as matter, material values, natural kMwledge* 

At first there was a reveivtal of relation between the sidritual and the natural realms 
and finally the total deletion of the former frc® life and knowledge, twentieth 
Ofurtury himanistic thought, however# became aware that replacement of the God-centred 
medieval world-view based on revelation and divine authority# subordtnating all human 

thoughts# acts and feelings to that authority# ty a science-centred world-view based on 

6 

the concept of man aad human progress suiported by the evolutionary doctrine# was no 
^laraatee of hamanisatiott of life. The history of faumanias shows that the srfeandard of 
value became more and more ertemal to man (ee<uu»ie# teehnologioal# material) ai^ 
improvement of te«hni<|ae in every de^rtaent of life was not the measure of anricImeDt 
of personality} use of natural oiergles alone has distorted ti» energlas of sd- 

and olwNsared its real gains and creative function in life of »m. In society* 

In the nineteenth eentary the earlier oono«atraticai of tlwu#t m outward 
universe had begun to be sui^emsuted by the tamiai of thought towards man and his 
i. F. 0* S* a^Uler# Mddlw of the aM studies in araanism# p. 5. 

si ei*$ W. ®f«BS and 3U B. *a»d (edhi*)> ^ Secial aad Bslitioal fbilosophy of 

4. ftJiloscphy of amanisa and of Other Subjects, pp. 5, 68. 

5 , ef*# Bvans ajoi. Ward, cit., p* 

4. Julian Baxley# ^ BrawBlst lirame# p. 17. 
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ionar nat\iro, anaanism was forced to concede tJbat a *pemiBbra of cosmic consciofosness” 
roBains in life. This type of "religious humanism* insisted that th^e most be "a 
Copemican reTOlntion in religionj religion was to be based on what science shows man 
of universe and himself."^ The religious sense of mankind could survive by finding its 
object in the natural world and such an object was humanity perfected through creative 
imagination ami action*^ A transcendent end could be admitted viz.» the good of human- 
ity, to which the individual is to be subsendent* This would give a totally earthly 
religion of a good life in a good ewciety, denying "mystery" in human life and spec- 
ially the idea of a "supernatural being" behind the mystery. The distinction of sacred 
and seexilar cannot be sustained. The "theocmtric" other-worldly, salvational, spir- 
itual life and supematuralism inhersnt in the theistic conception of the divine plan 
and planner, a personal agency behind the xmi verse and cslosely connected belief in 
immortality of soul and future life must bo dispensed with.^ This humanistic religicin 
aimed only at proxiaate ends to the exclusion of ultimates, ali^lutes or final ends, 
which were considered to be ncn-conerete and ncai-existMit. Belative truths are coiw 
Crete because they are related to space, time and conditions, there-fore, only they are 
reliable measures to distiaguigfa truth frcaa falsehood* And such relative or proximata 
ends of human life can be made suffioieErtly biPoad and inclusive to explain and to 
iuipire all human activities. Or it mi^t be said that Ood's purposes are to be sought 
in the sphere of aignifioaut human activity aloue^^ Thrcm^ the activitifis of art, 

sdsuee, philosephy and religion the "eosmio perspective” can find eeqaeoaaion and man 

5 

can engage in furtherance of positivistle values, here and now. 

leo-Yedantins of the nineteenth and tvontleth esuturies have m objeeticm to 
the "CiopaEUioan revoluticm* in religion 1. e., the future religion bearlBg the iiprasa 
of the seientifio and tecboologleal age In its sysbols, rituals or er^ds. The emer- 
gmt r eligi on cf the future must take advantage of the 2£nowledge<-exp3joeion In 

"li Boy Hood Sdlars, Beliglcm 0<wl^ of Age, p. 2TO. 

2. H. W. Carr, Chee^ng ladgroand in Beligion and StMes, p. 221. 

3. of*, Sdiaea Suxley, The BcaBanist Pwsoe, p. 19. 

4. H. V^Us, Aatidpations of the leaeUcns of Me ch a n ical and Sdentifie Progress 

upon Mfe and fhonght, p. 294. 

5. of., Sellars, op. dt., p. 3« 
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ccmstroctiag a thaology i. ®., a frame-work of facts and ideas, to define man*s sfflase 
of right and wrong more clearly, to focus the feeling of sacredness on fitter objects,^ 
because truth alone sets man free* Bit the issue is precisely this* the secular, 
scientific, naturalistic, sceptical, hoaocantric humanist truth is found to be in- 
sufficient for the needs of a future man who is distrustful cjf the •intoxication over 
things* • 4nd the neglect of ■more-than-human* cannot meet the needs of new freedom 
based on strength aipported hy wisdom.^ 4s argued before, religion is as much part of 
man as scl^ee and may not be replaced by it. At the same time it is essentially 
■supeiwiatural, " in the sense of not being a part of world, society or culture, but an 
inner spirituality which is rmiversal and transcendent. Since any eocperienee within 
man’s field of ecsEperiffliee cannot be said to be beyond it, Vedanta should not be called 
•super-human" or •superwnatural.* Though a higher fora of eacpezlffiice not easily 
attained by man, it is still human and natural* 

Atism or fullness of being is the inmost core of bmuj when seen as permeating 
the entire world it proTides the principle of haiwiny and gires rise to the feeling of 
identity with all. Sfoo-Vedantina point out that attempt to unite haman life at the 
cost of this most Tltal elras^it is really profoundly Intoaan* It is no artifical unity 
of form, symbol, ritual, creed, but unity of spirit, preserving the individuality of 
each person within each religious brotherhood and each reUgicns group within the spir- 
itual brotherhood of man*^ iMle Vivi^canand and Tagore think it necessary to go beyond 
historical Hinduism to attain universal religion or splxitnality Crandbi did not think 
it necessary* And Hadhakilshnan agrees with Ta^ze to •stick to Beliglon and to let 
religicins go.* iurobindo bolds that the bape of human unity is ohliwral unless man 
transcends his preseat nature, not through a universal religion 1. e*, a sfcten of 
intellectual beli<^s, but through a spiritual religion of hEumanlty. If btraanisB 
desires unity of man with Mmself asd society# unity with the rest at life and universe, 
a developing and not a static unity, diversity as well as unity, then silritual 

1. Julian Qtzrley, ^ Bnaai^ Frame, p. 26. 

2* Clement C. J* ^bb» Saltgicn and fhelaa, p. SO. 

3. Baxley, loe. cit. 

4. Tivekanand, Ca^ete Vozks, H, 373| cf., Baxley, op. (dt., p. UP. 
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ifiiaanism rather than naturalistic or anti-religious hunardsm is the answer, for it is 
spiritual humanism which is unitary rather than dualistic, universalistic rather than 
particularistic, global rather than divisive.^ 

Heo-Vedanta wcnild dissociate itself most definitely from religious HimflrTf p m of 
the naturalistic type* In the first place, the latter in seeking to unite the spiiw 
itual and the material in human life aims at reform of religion by humanism* The 
Vedantin insists that humanism must be reformed by Vedanta i. e., instead of "nat- 
uralising of the spiritual, there must be spiritualising of the natural."® In the 
second place, Vedantins while agreeing that religion is an eocpression of htnufi Ti spirit 
reflecting the oosmio consciousness, and attendant emotions and impulses,^ Jkold that to 
narrow down this experience to "sociality" or to "human functions furthering values" is 
to miss the point of this ei^iience. Hor can humanism be a substitute for religion. 
"Few people will be abtLe to make a satisfactory religion out of worship of humanity* 
Rellgicus axperiffljce is contact with the ultimate in himifln life* The religious hu- 
manists are inecmslstent in denying this ultimate, since they do admit cosmic perspec- 
tive which points to such a reality. Gb this point Ved^tlo huma ni hq s certain 
affinities of approach and ganeral conclusion with a specifically Christian 
which finds the me a ning of true humanlMi in tl:» spiritual expeilence of leaus aiitta 
at a socio— teo^oxal realisation of the gospel. But Vedantio htmanism ^es beyond the 
purely transcendent esipematuralias of theism. Its vision of the rwa may be expressed 
in theistic or supsr-theistlc creed or philosophy, but in both forms it holds God to be 
man^s own true self and not a tnQflnnse being and power dominating him from above and 
iapowdshing his life. !Ruis it is that turoblndo declares that he does not feel called 
upon te answer the strictures of luBBsnists m the conception of the Hvine as an etexu 
nal osbLpcteat power who created the world and governs it like an absolute and ar- 
bitrary mcaarch, since this Christian and dasMtie ocmcsption Is not bis position.^ 

And even in a strictly theistic poslticn liks that of Tagore Qod*s immanaice saves 

1.' ’" '&s MoamSffi Frens, p. 14. 

3. Bey Ifood Ssllars, Eallglcn Coming of Ags, p. 347. 

3* ibid. 

4* (Kendra Staadcar Bhakla, Cacidlil^s Tlev of life, p* ICS* 

5* I>ett^ Sri Anrobindo, Second series, p. 293* 
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T^anta tv<m the ohaxge levelled agalaat •fflipematural theism, * 

Btoaniaa haa become an integral part of modem tboiight, but the problem is to 
^teraiae vhat exactly Is true laimanisa. Scai®^ among those vho hold religion as a 
necessary element of human life w>uld contrast religious or theoeentrle type from the 
anti»religiou8 or anthropocentric type, while othera hold that homocentric can 

be religious and is to be contrasted from theism or theoeentrle anti-humanisa, Vfe have 
also to take into eonsldezatlon the fact that since all experience and philosophy must 
depend on the human constitution it is necessarily anthropcatorjMc, therefore humanism 
is merely a choice between good and bad anthroponnrphisa,^ Tagore holds that man is 
interested In the Absolute not in its transcendent purity but in so far as it comes to 
man in his heart and life i« e*, the Absolute humanised* And Kadhakrishnan*s interest 
is in the Absolute as it is intellectualised, Aurobindo>s superman will use the power 
of the Absolute to ms^e a better world and Gandhi applied reality i. e. truth and non- 
violence directly to world-affairs. Therefore, Feo-Yedantins adght accept the class- 
iflcaticn of anthropocentric humanism provided the •anthropomorphism* is peimeated by 
spirituality and is a complete or ccmcrete anthropomorphism. Sowever, to avoid an 
ambiguous and unhelpful tautology it is preferable to call Yed^ta Idieocentrio or, 
better still, integral or spiritual tem a nlsm or, more briefly, Yedantle btmunip a ; , 

A study of tradition ccmvinced the Feo— Vedantins that a deeper higher fora 
of integral iamaniaa was rooted in the spiritual and id^MOistic thought of Yedanta from 
its very inception, and this was tmiversallsed in every 8t3%ta and mode of Tw dtan life 
and strengthened by medieval developments in religion. They were convinced that the 
inner logic of this philosophy could realise and accomodate all real gains of mankind 
without perversion of i^rlt or dishonest rationalisation or loss of essential oharw 
acter. %■ orlgliial interpretaU.on, creative imagination and moral energy they proved 
its width of bKounistlc cntlook. E^;daeai8 m eodstenoe which is also truth helped to 
understand its power of j^thwis of the whole range of hrman and spiritual knowledge,^ 

1. •• g., Jacq^s Maritain* 

2. F. G. 3. Schiller, mdcHes of the Sphinx and Studies in Staaanism, p. 138. 

3. ^nce *thoooeDtne* is too elesely Identified vitii Christian thelaa. 

4. of., Yisecuat Baldane, The Bdlosophy of Bumanisa and of Other Subjects, p. 92, 
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and capacity to welcom© aU truths, lowest to highest and even opposite positions. How 
facts, ideas and Talues were shown to be characteristic conclusions of Yedantic prin- 
ciples by previously unforeseen transforoations and developments within itself and 
within incoi^potuted elestents* Scientific knowledge and social life-conditions were 
organically related to a»rality, art and politico-economic idealia®*^ The integral 
character of Neo-?edanta was not ^Tncuretistie in the sense of Toynbee vis*, deliberate 
a^ptlcHi of foreign gods in a given religion, but in the sense of breadth of aU- 
iacluslveness natural to itj it resaained essentially Tedintic in every aspect and did 
not derive its essential character from that which it included vlx», science, evolution, 
social philosojd^, politico-eccaioale ideology etc*® A well-integrated philoBophr and 
enltore ayncrotising various concepts and assimilating humanistic values into ¥edantie 
spirituality is the contributim of Heo-Vedanta* 

Int^ral ?edanta appears as a total philosophy of life* In the fur^a'rada of 
Aurobindo integral philosophy and integral yoga incorporate principles of man*8 
psychology, all his present experiences as well as the future implicaticms of devel- 
eping idqrsieo-sKJcial reality in a combination of science, metai^sicB ethics, religion, 
logic, idealism and materialism*® Badhakrishnan’s phllossphical or intelleotual Advaita 
stands for the fundamental continuity of philosophy and religion ax^ this widened 
Vedanta metaphysic covers practical problems of man in the prea«it a^ to establish 
humanism in ti» form of haxmopy and unity of man, soele^ and world. The htsBanlstie 
approach of the early niiuiteeath centaxry T^lantins was pzlmarlly social bnt Tivekanand 
integrated Vedanta in its religion and philosophy and expanded it into pnuBtleal 
Vedanta* I^nus the metaphysios of Advaita followed the attitude of heroism, combining 

i* ^s is'''<ieQie^ Muller in The Use of the fast, p* 361. 

2* Vinesnt Sheeen, Imad Kindly X4.ghi, p. 289; vide E* H. Tagore, "Atma Ikrlehaya,” 
(1981), txmns* Bud^iadeva Besei ve receive censeioualy, the ^khscbs 
involves end^voor on our part, ve are eencdbla of what ve imbibe* This gives us 
the infareedLcm of receiving mere in the same way as the small bonus is lutre plea^teg 
^laa Ihe regular salary* leap dhiai within our being has entered all we received as 
Biaidiei} it is pert of mr llmih and blood and woven into the pattern of our 
{Mnsllilities mod -^t is why we are unable to reoogniae it as a distinctive gain 
and aem acre keenly ssnze of idhat we learn at our English schools, however meagre 
and m^^erfielal it be* It it ebeurd to imagine we can annex the world remsfoneing 
eur cuft foothold on Idils world* 

cf., iaridas cajandhairi, «» ftdlesephy of Integrali», pp. vl-vli. 


3 . 
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love of all with stroigth and courage to serve individual and social ideals. Tagore 
biPonght out the ethical and social possibilities of Yed^tic huaaniam, but his stress 
was primarily aesthetic-cultural, as a consequeiice of conceiving the real as a personal- 
ity, whose supireme joy is In creation of rhythm and harmony i. e., beauty. Gandhian 
inraanim is primarily humanism of action rather than of ideas or words. ^ Sts discovery 
of truth was simultaneous with the discovery of a moral imperative} knowledge and 
virtue were identified in him.^ "Without making a fetish of oonsist^cy I am a votary 
of truth at the given »>Bent and truth mtist be evolving in daily practice."' He worked 
out the implications of Vedanta siddhantas of reality, world, man and salvation in 
individual and social action. Therefore, to att«apt to confine his personality and 
work, the exemplification of his philosophy, into a particular claissifi cation viz., 
social reformer, politician, moralist or philosopher, is to fail to do justice to the 
wholeness and oonereteness of his hnmaniffla.^ It is a blend of religion, philosojAy, 
ethics, socio-economic-political elaaents, combined with a totally novel sdentlfie 
humanism of experimaaitaticaa with life Itself in Its every phase and aspect. *^andhi • s 
eontribution to Vedantie humanism is c<^pleBientary to the intellectual interpretation 
of its siddhintas in the works of other HcMo-Vedantlns* Qls unique e(»aaentazy-by-life 
stands witness to its truth as an alL-coaprehenslve jMlosophy of life. 


Vlvelcanand 

Viv^anand takes his stand on rellgim, but religion confined to priests, 

tei^E^es, dogmas, books or rituals cannot but fail. Ideals of universal religion oan 

becoae living in the nature of man and society and move them to action as a power of 

1, of., B^iinald l^qmolds, To live in Hankind, p. 94. 

Z» of., Stanloy Jones, Mahatma Gan^, p. 108. 

3. M. E. 6i®tdhi, 111 Mm are a?others, ecaip. Krisbna Kriplani, p. 219. 

4. e* g«, Bmoy Gk>pal Boy In Gmdhlan Ethics, pp. x, 7, distinguishes three layers in 
the myetery of reality vis., spintaal which is cooing face to face with inn<«N-most 
core of reality} religious which is eming nearer to it} and ethical. Gandhi is 
nut cn the l^bird levels and dlstlagniBhad fro® a mystic or religious leader because 
the ideal ox^SpTiSie^nct his chief emcom, coaBMnion with Isvaia. on the _ 
religious or with the Absolute on the iMlosophical was lait his sadhana, but 
ethical exeellmee like that of Buddha was his goal, and discipline, for which his 
religious convictions were merely ethical and religious supports. 

firstly, separatlm of moralUgr# religion and mysticism is against the 
vwry essence of Vedmta and secondly, it l^mres the most essential motivating 
force of his perscmaHty, vis., spirituality. 
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|?3od only ly emteaeing what is good and groat in the world and allowing for infinite 
scope for doTrelopmant.^ Cb the other hand, hmaanisa which affinas unity of aspiration 
and power in the self of hur aa ni ty fails becffiise it seeks to narrow the self either in 
its spiritual or in its secular aspect* The hoaan spirit desires ruilversality i* e*, 
fulfilment in all its coapletoiess, without imposing liiaits or exceptions* And this 
8^ be attained ty bringing together two one-sided historical solutioitfi of the {aoblem 
of life viz*, the spiritual solution arrived at ly ancient Indo-Aiyans ty analysis of 
mind and the scientific solutim etfrived at by the Greeks by a similar analysis*^ 
Vedanta is challenged by the modem age to become more truly integral in form and 
^irit, to become broad, to go out, to amalgamate, to laniversalise itself. Since 
expansion (physical, metaphysical) is the sign of life, the choice is to expand or to 
degenerate, a choice between life and death* ^ When VedSata emerges from its narrow 
groore of exclusive spirituality it discovers that the more generous humanistic concep- 
tion of life, secular and spiritual, is tat a logical interpretation of the truths of 
its own ancient books* 

Throughout history the most potent motlwe power of man has been faith in him- 
self* the new religlaa. will say that the atheist is one who does not believe in himself, 
as the old held that the atheist is one who does not belisve in God*^ That iaterpretsi- 
tion of Vedanta which took the sole reality of BrabEoan as an excuse to devalue manhood 
and life is false; instead, Vedibitic metai^iyalcs, the doctriiiB of on^iess is the true 
ground for restoration of self-confidanoe and faith in all humanity, which is declared 
by modem philosophr* science and psychology, therefore Vedintio spirituality is to be 
built round man-making* 

It is man-making religion that we vm%. It is maxb-making theories that ve want. 

It is aacMBsking eduoatitm all round that ve want* Bere is bbe test of tmth— any 

thing t^ makes you weak, pbyideally, Intelleetually, spiritually, rsiects that 

position • • • • Truth is strengthening, tmth is puilty, tmth is all knowledge.^ 

^^aknesB and inactivity oatmot heal bmm weakness, therefore, no good o<mao8 oid> if man 

H 0®i^e^ Usxics, II# 47. 

2. lldd*, in, 270. 

3* md*, m, 

4. md*, 11 , 299. 

5* Ibid*, in, 224. 
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prostrates himself, thinks he is laisei^hle, low, helpless, dependent on mercy of God 
and nature. Strength and fearlessness provide the only solution and the Upanisad asks 
Sian to be strong? abhih, fearlessness is used over and over again for Gk)d and man. To 
believe that none is really weak, the soul is infinite and amiipotwit, and to live 
every moment in the light of this conviction is viveka, which gives the requisite strenr- 
gth and courage for the fauman task in the midst of a strange nature and the strangeness 
of man’s self. Only such self-conscious action can deify and transform life. 

]fct Vedanta teaches faith in man only as a corollary of faith in God. The 
"adamantine fotmdation" of man’s strength is the real inner nature of soul, on which 
alone attention is to be fixed and 3iot m the external attributes and secondary advant- 
ages flowing from it. The latter approach concludes in worship of man as synonyooua 
with God, a wrong estimation of htiraj^n powers discovered by areason and science. Bht man 
Is to "bow doun to God and not to man, God is God—aot man is God,"^ The forward march 
of civilization depends on the faith that men are sparks of the ld.vlne; and degradation 
is due to loss of faith In God in man. If from the highest to the lovast men are 
joined (yogt^ with infinite life, power and goodness there cannot be loss of heart. To 
pour water on this root is to water the whole tree of human life) the west may more 

cpickly realize this truth than the Orient which has already exhausted Itwlf in fora- 

s 

ulating the Idea and producing a few cases of Indlvidaal realization. Be that as It 
may» the fact is that faith in power and posslbilily of mankind remains u n f u l f i ll ed 
unless eonaeoied with the vision of God i. e., truest exaltation of man is his ohar- 
aoter as abode of Clvlnityi religion»s aim is to draw attwrtion to this and edocation’a 
aim is to reveal potential pexfeotion. 

Tagore 

Tagoze affirms bnmenism as his iMlosophy. The great destli^ of man Is not 

negated V i^perfeeticms and aocdal dls^rds. "I eannot ecamit the grievous sin 

of losing faith in man» aceeptiog the preeent defeat as final .... Gnvanquished man 

U 7^ (^spel of Sri Bamakrishaa* trwis. mkh i lanan d, p. 851| of., Boaain Holland, The 
Ufe of Vtvefc® 5 wad, p. 421* We are the servants of God who by the ignorant is 

called man. 

2. BcUand, loc. oit. 
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Mist iretrsee his path of eoncpiast, despite all barriers to win back Ms lost heritage.*^ 

IMs faith in groatoess, freed*® and ceasing together of all mankind is the outcome of 

the faith in the imaanant Gi^atar Person, the Supcpoae Man-God. Indian philosophy 

reallaes dij^ty of man in Ms spiritual identification with God, otheiwiso man would 

be like an anim al belonging to the gods.^ 

UniTersal humanity is no abstraction but a concrete objectiTeness of living 

truth, wMch cannot be proved to its own units as cells of body never observe the body. 

Sit the positive truth of solidarity would be concretely evident to the observer who 

could take in at one glance an immense view of all space and tlB» occupied by inno- 

merable human individuals engaged in evolving a ccmbwi Mstoiy.^ TMs solidarity is 

the basis of the intogirating vision, the concrete humanism wMoh rejects notMng of 

eesperienoe, life and knowledge as alien to itself, nor leaves out of its province any 

true ideal or acMevement of man in the past or present. Science has made the world 

more generous (homanisMc) by acMeving the in^nito in the heart of the material worlcS. 

The Go(^given svaraj is to grow great, inherit the universe ly uniting lav of universe 
4 

with lav of mind. But to make tMs truth truly buman, science mst submit to the 
*rule of harmiOTy* and the ■rule of rhythm* in life 1. e», the moral law. The vltiumt 
can truly iaQXEove with the ii^unofvaattit of the vitMn vis., light of spiritual personal- 
ity of man. Concrete humanism involves dual aspeeti the collectivist ideal of the vest 
to be transfigured igr the creative ideal of the east and the 8|d.rituality of the east 
to be restated in the light of the scientific vision and organisation of the west. 

Cbly by gxasidng 'Uie spiritual aspect of humanism in Indian thought and culture are ve 
able to tmlanee with it the s^nilar aspect of baaanlsm, to attain the universal con- 
erete outlook of true htUDanisa. 

BeUglon is the root of all things? htwanity can never dway tMs primal urge. 

The nature of fire is to bum, of man to fulfil religion. It has its genesis in man*s 

dbsire to be released from limitation of what is—^mpletaness of reality lies in an 

“J]]! towards feiversal lfes» p* 35$ | of*, Gitanjali* 49* 

2, p. 47. 

$0 Sadhaaa, pp. 4?»4B» 

4. Towards ^iversaX Mas, p. 234. 
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«K>^08s ccmtradietion of what codsts and what should eadst, to bo attained by living 
whora mm livo, India long accepted that this is a state of realising laan's relation- 
ship with all throti^ union with Qod*^ This religion of Bian is a higher hnmanisn^ no 
Bare intelleetual conviction bat an outcome of our inner realisation of the presence of 
creative divine reality. 

This spiritual eaqperlenoe is to be apprehmded in the general mould of Vedmtic 
thought of the Upanifads. Its essentially humanist, liberal, spiritual attitude in 
regard to life-death, peace-bliss and the deepest yearning of the soul helps to inter- 
pret, clarify and enrich humanism* There is no illogicality in this application of 
mcimt ideology to modem human need: 

All great utterances of mm have to he judged by spirit, not lettwr • . • the 
spirit moulds vdth the growth of life in history. Hie Indian scriptures are not 
iserely of archaeological interest— nor is the meaning of living words of great 
hearts exhausted by one system of logical interpretation, but has to be endlessly 
explained by eonmentaries of liwilvidual lives. ^ 

The Tedas, Upanlfads, Hiahti and Yai^^ava movements fora om continuous traditlan vblcSi 

was deopmed by the Baddhist and Jain tradition* The latter *8 emjp&asis on love gave 

new content to Yedmtic univeirsalism, by pocoviding for altruistic ethic, rntniadsing 

necessity of reimnciation, giving the values of humanii^, Catholicism and toleration 

to man's daily life. <*Hib teachings of the Ui^mii^ads and Buddha to me are things of 

the silrlt • . • awaiting their confirmation in rs^ own special testimony, which must 

have value because of its individuality." 

Gandhi 

Gandfaian iaraaniam Is faith in possibility of hl^st developamit of good in 

w an and of the unity of mankind beeed on truth az»i love. This is not an an'irmation 

of arro^t rationalism, since experlmoe shows the merely InteHectual conception of 

man and life to be inade^EOate, but an optimism bom out of experience of divine essence 

in man. The eantlimoas egp salmant of life proves the reality and value of both. If 

divine preswute be dainsd in the universe it must have its aoTxroe in htman dignity, 

U p, 15 . 

3. ibid., pp. vii, vlil. 

3. ibid., p* 7. 
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God oaooot o7or>rule naU) hot can w«n discard inTig^y diTinity* Without an 
oEsporieutial hroak in thought or action man can pass frcBB God to love and service of 
®an* *I trust men only because I trust God. If I had no God to rely upon I should be 
like fiaony a hater of hqt species,"^ and *iay creed is service of God and thereforof 
service of humanity,*® Hamaniam must be transformed from an abstract love of humanity 
in genesral to love of concrete living beings regarded as spirits of truth and goodness, 
fhis alone accounts for the tn a m a ni stlo faith that right will prosper in the end| though 
there be m evidence for it.® There is no permanent inelastleity of spirit in human 
nature, it is bound to respond to noble and friendly action i. e., the good effort of 
man himself can counteract the ij^erfections of human nature and society. All life in 
essmce or supreme spirit is one and men are working consciously or unccaisciously 
towards lealiaatioa of identity, each man is the self of every other and all that sep- 
arates is mere lUuBlon. This is the sole motaphysieal ground of the humanist concepu 
tion of unity of man. All are members of one vast human family, not divided into 
water-tight oompartoents. Ti» goal must he friendship with the whole world, for the 
world is not worth living in if it be not one world. 

If egoistic reason declares that it has no xise for religion that is i jicft a 
saying he breathes but has no nose.^ Season or instinct or very superstition makes 
ackno^^ge some relationship with the Divine. The rankest agnostic or atheist hifip 
need of a moral principle, even a man who disowns religion eamuit or does not live 

5 

wlt]x>ut it. The highest religion is, theis1d.oally speaking, divine government of 
world, for fullest life is ii^xMiaible without imKivablB belief in living law in obe- 
dience to which the whole rudverse moves. This Is the religion which binds man indlss- 
oluhZy to truth within and ever purlflesi the permanent element in n»n*s nature which 
counts no cost too great in order to find foil ecq^ression} leaves the soul utterly 
dlssatlsfli^ until it has found Itself, kmwn its maker and appreciated true 

1. All hfao are Broths, p."*^. 

2. I&m$ India, October 23, lf24. 

3. AH Man are Brothers, p. 

4. Dharma# p. i22. 

5. ibid., p. 131. 
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eowospondence betwoan the maker and itself,^ 

Stndy of religions gives a glimpse of ■rock bottom* taaity of religions, a 
glimpse of absolute truth, lying beyond the dust of creeds and faiths.^ Thou^ this 
universal or humanistic religicm is not necessarily the Hindu religion, yet it is not 
neoessaxy to go beyond the historical religion to make it prevail. The ooimson heiltage 
of man from all the chief religions of the vorld are the eternal verities of Hinduism*^ 
The tradition can be widened to include the best of Islam (brotherhood) and Christianity 
(love and service) as in the past it was broadened by Buddhism and ly Jain ethic* 

The truth of Hindu religion is repsposented by the Vedanta* its origin (mother) 
and "guide* and "dictionary of life* is the Gita. One Dpani?adic mafttra (Itfa Hpa.,1) 
gives the essence such as to satisfy even the atheist, the philosopher and the eooa> 
omist, and anything inconsistent with the mantra may bo left out of Hinduism* Uheu 
this is spiled to life it appears as the truly humanistio religion of tmth^ and 
righteousness or noa-violenoe.® This religion is the root of Hinduism* 

Hniversal truths of sanatana dharma acquire a power by long usage and 8acred> 
ness as»3oiated with their use* Ideas and troths like human beings have their evolu- 
tion frcmi stage to stage in the contents they hold i* e*, in thedr implicationi thiy 
vary with the experience of each individual and every age. The fundaswntal principle 
of life and reality is ancient but It must be restated and ecctendad to revolutionise 
society, and this is net a negation of the truth or laor but its l^dfllment in higher 
terms* Truth and noxv-violence are sot now teachings, but are as old as tiua hills* 

IQxat is required is experimentation with them on as vast a scale as possible* This 

i. Yotmg India, liay 12, 1920* 

2* Mndu llbazma, p* 226* 

3* ibid*, p. Ui. 

4* vi^ ibid*, pp* 44-48 1 It is Ijqposslble to give a <to8criptlon of God, I have oosae 
to the cimclusion that for lys^ God la Tr^ and further that Truth Is God. The 
Sanskrit word for Truth literally means that idiioh exists. Sat* For these and 
other reasons the definition is Truth is God, the inevitable means of which is love 
©r n®a-viel«u>e. 

5. vide ibid*, p* l^s The eenteml tmehisg of the Gita is amasakti which transcends 
aMwajl* But he idle would be self-less has necessarily to praetloe ahimsa 1* e., 
tksi# not gedng beywod aimsakti is included in it as a necessary prelia- 
iaaty* bhlle man is in fl^ and trends the solid earth he has to practice ahimsa* 
In life beyond Is no his» er ahiroa* 

4* J* B. Ibdpliini, Qandhian Thought, p* 178* 
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process is aided 15 ^ ti^ spirit of restless search for truth or scientific enquiry in 
OTOlving dlacrliainativaly a truer systea of life and thoixght. 

Hadhakrishnan 

Radhakrishnaa castigates all developaents of positivistic humaniaB via., nat- 
uralism, scientific materialism and mystic nationalism, aa one-sided falsehoods* 
toaani®! created a division in man*s nature and life hy insisting that moral- 
intellectual cate^ries eixhaast man and world and ty trying to found aaeiety on 
scientiflc-socularistic basis alone. The attempt to banish the spiritual Absolute fatom 

thought and life by positive criticism remilts in a rational world of selfish individ- 
1 

ualism. The tinrest following tqjon the failure to establish creative individual and 
social life, peace on earth through economic and political (rational) arrangement, is 
confession of failure of eolf-«ifficiant fauaanisa. 

ffiimanism also claiws to be a satisfactory religion, but "it fails to induce the 
great mood which the great gift of life deewBids.*^ firstly, it cannot make death 
trivial, service significant or give hope in pain and suffering t. e., it fails to 
eradioate sorrow. Secondly, it does not ^flee when ultimate issues face man or 
crises shake him. Even in the ethical field its stajsdard of the golden mean Is too 
mechanical to discriminate qualitatively between goc^ and evil. It lacks faith, 
fervour and seal for moral righteousness iMch <»>mes tvom ccorvietion of deathless 
exletenee. It entirely lacsks the el4i of traditional religion because man cannot be 
religious without feeling his relation to that which transcends the finite and the 
InconcidvabLe* Snaanism tries to sacrifice the mystical and transcendental elements. 
Bit a religion whose centre is man, not God, Is never a strong one. The wholeness 
and harmony of life demanded by humanifsi otuses only idien man is identified with spirit, 
hence must ^blimate into religion. 

the task of the present generatien Is to develop a form of humanism more crit- 
ical, iaeduslve md sensl 1 d,ve the old. Iliat true ismanism mst embrace the ^le 

jU ^ilt in Man," 0. iT P., p. 498. 

2* Jte I&alist Tiw of lAfa, p* 49* 

3* ibid*, p. 92* 
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world, siaca mm is now spectator of maa,^ The mind of man i* e., categories and 
ideals, and orgasaiaation of the world 1. e«. Institutions, aaist bo shaped so as to make 
them appropilate to the world^-oonsciousnoss* Unity of man inwolves aasteJy of rela- 
tions within oneself and with fellow men i. e. , essential humanity. The Daeoonio 
foment in man’s nature (Tileness, wildness, cussedness) hinders this and can bo cured 
by establishing liberality, understanding and freedom in a central fdace in man’s life,^ 
and, by the accord of minds and hearts thus created, establishing justice, love and 
greatness of man in society. Heroic action is needed, idiich is not possible without 
hardihood, austerity, discipline, rmiuneiatlon, humanity and tolerance. All this 
involves restoration of truth of spi^t. The assertim of mind over life and matter 
must bo supplemented by assertion of spirit over body, life and mind, ami this tmity 
must become one with the world spirit imaaneat in all, in order to make man truly 
human. Ctaly the religlcus «5>trlt can irradiate man’s life fim within to renew the 
face of earth.^ i^ich a reli^on is also mivez^sal, ti» perennial wisdcna (sanitana 
dharma) eonmon to all religions, since men are alike at deepest level of spirit how- 
ever unlike they may be at lav^ of bodyiOdnd-talenfc-tastosj® it is the most inward 
essence or foundational spiritual aacperlenoe of historical religions, to be actuallsed 
by the transformation of each and by the fellowship of all. They clothe reality in 
varioiMS images and if their visions were to fertilise each other mankind would acquire 
a many-sided perftsstlon— the spiritual iradlaoce of SdnduiaB, faith and obedience of 
Judaism, life of beauty of Grreek paganism, noble ec^passion of Bcuidhism, vid.on of 
divine love of Christianity, spirit of resignation to the sovereign Xi03rd of IsHej^ are 
eom{^«MBtary aapeets of reality and man. 

Thare is no conflict betwewu the rellglcm of iglrlt and a reascmable hmBaniwa} 

if ws do act i^tify religlcn with world and life negation and hananiaag ethics 

7 

and social jpapogrews they are faaxA to be organic to each other. The strength of 

1* Bafftexn BsXlgion and Bsstssn Thtaight, p. vii. 

2. Occasional S^>scche8 and Mritlngs, first series, p. 49. 

3. Salkl, p. 47. 

4, ’’The %lrtt in Man," loo* oib. 

5, BpX Arthur acWlpp (cd.), *he ibllosoi*y of Sarvepalli aadhakrislman, p. 80. 

7, Bastera Beliflon and Vestaem Ikm#t, p* 75. 
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i*«ligioa does not depend on dogmatic eupomaturaliffla e. g#, Bdnduism recognisea that 

ideas of God ana only interporotations of eatperieaee, religious creeds correspond to 

theories of science, thecrefore there is natural affinity between proTislonal, empirical, 

wjaiogmatic scientific spirit and tolerant hosid table Hinduism,^ Religious truth is not 

®PPoaod to reason and •reverence for truth* in 3religion is the highest human veluei 

religion, aelenoe 8«d humanism were sisters in ancient India and Greece, and they can 

ooabine today* A truly humanist iMlosophy must relate science to religious ideas 

1* e*, intellectual and spiritual aspects, to bewcme the formative ciL^ant of human 

culture, wiwse inner aspect via., spiritual value, is rooted in religion while the 

outer aspect is dealt with in science* Such an integration is possible because each 

man is both religious and rational® i. e*, he has faith in the unseen and longing for 

union with it, and also faith in sreason and criticism of all beliefs ho lives by* 

Indian wisdom is essentially spiritual and necessary for reedocatitm of the human race, 

bttfe the inheritwi pattern of thought has become sterile and, therefore, must look orct- 

wsrd for inapiration* ®he3re is nothing wrong in alMorbing the culture of others, if 

<aily we enhance, muse and purify the elements taken over and fuse them with the best 

in our own* this procedure a spiritual renaissance may be produced i. e*, unity of 

man, a world cfsammity straggling to be bom* 

Radhakrishnan^s evaluation of religion is determined by his preference for the 

a|^)rekQnsiaBi of ultimate reality as proclaimed by Rpanifadle ^s and, within that 

tradition, preference for Its Advaitic interpretation* If zeligian be understood as 

individual's striving to realise himself in highest spiritual value, then the whole of 

Indian phllosoply ^ all of Yed&ta is religion* Yedanta is not a religion but 

religion its^ in its most univeo'sal and deepest slgnlflcanee. It is adetjuate in 

terms of depth, <K 3 aprehmasiveaeBS and ratlenallty to serve as basis of true human! aa* 

Flrstlr, thoQ^ the dialectic of religioua tradition, logic and life gave scope for 

ys^wy form# and stages, they were related to the background of Tedaata; the absolute 

sta^lard cf all sects were the three Brasthahas, eorrespondlzig roughly to faith, 

1, in Idealist ‘flew of life, p* 86* 

S* ^st^n leli^cn spid Usstem p* 294* 

3* iSast md Seme SeflecUeBS, p. 120. 
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taowlodge md discipline* Vedanta is Btabaaf-Tlc^sra, yogasastra and Erfi^arjtmaf-saOTada, 

truth, vay and life, aiaing to pmdace the truly human man i. e*, the vise man, at once 

rational, ethical and spiritual*^ Secondly, a close and ohjectlTa eccamination proves 

that raspect for individual, love of visdo® and veneration for divine life is the basic 

element of Vedanta, therefore tluire is no need to make a spectsl- plea for personalistic 

(humanistic) values ii^lioit in the Upani^ads and the Bhagavadgita*^ Its rationality 

consists in respect for man and devotion to truth closely allied to feeling for real^ 

ity— an imperishable Absolute. Thirdly, an idealistic philosophy alone can bring 

3 

together science and religion, reason and faith, the secular and the spiritual. Beal^ 

ity is spiritual, *not irrational, blind, irrmediatly miserable blunder,* The 

universe has a meaning and ideal value, vMch is the dynamic force, driving power of 

universe. ISie world is intelligible as a system of ends. Philosophy points to the end 

of rellgiotis eocpexience. At the same time, it has to be freed from the piresuppositims 

of religLous do^as and proceed cm rational grounds to reach the inescapable cm^elusion. 

5 

of absolute tdealisBu Kio anti-absolutist objects that universality of law, unity of 

whole, relative toiroallty of particular Jeopardises all vital interests of human spirit 

but such an objection rests on psychologleaX confuidon of political absolutism with 

pMloaophioaX absolutism and cansee|cuBrt transfer of undesirable effects of former to 

the latter.^ To establish hmaanism on fotmdations of Advaita Vedanta ia more possible 

than to ^ BO on the basis of naturalistic r^tiviao. 

Advalta or absolute Idealism only means that the one reality is pervadiz^ the 

whole. And humanistic pbilosoplqr must take its stand on the unity of tmiverse and 

haw^n life. :SKpsrlenee or Mnma of kinship Is natural to man If not interfered with by 

separatist individuality created by Istelleettial eonselonsness. If science teaches us 

sQsytfadxig it is the ei^azde nature of universe. Us are one with the universe that has 

U Ihe lrahii»k-^tra# p. 9. 

Sefaiipp, op. dt., p. 381. 

3. ibid., p* 804. 

4. An Idealist Vi«r of life, p. 1$. 

$• In op. dt., p. 790, Badhricrtshnan ansvwrs critics by the assertion that 

them Is ne imoadsteniy^ between eritidsm of intezferwioe of religious dogma with 
pursuit of phUnsoplQr «sd recogoitizm of value of religious azperlenoe for 
j^tUosopdeal Interpretation. 

4. 1H» ^gn of Bdigien in Oonte^peraxy Ihilosophy, h?. 47, vlii. 
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Ba4e us. Idealistic Betaph 78 io~>Upaiiisadmsa 3 rs that evexy unit of nature is a aicro-. 
cosm reflecting in Itself tha entire alU-inolusive aacrocosa. If there is law, order, 
0^ lives are solid with the world. ^ The unity and wholoxoss of Yeditotie ideal! se was 
corrected in scue of its expressions ty Bu d d h istic emphasis on deeper spiritual life 
and purer ethics. That Idealiaa is the most TOmprehensive attitude of spi^t, temper 
of mind, whose central principle is possihLe perfection of man, inherent divinity, 
solidarity of living beings with each other and life of God.^ ted this is true 
htntanlsBu 

In following the tradition of Mvaita Vedanta it is iK>t nsoessaxy to accept its 
interpretation in every detail of doctrine because •philosophy is produced more hy our 
^counters with reality than with the histoad.oal study of these eacounters.*^ History 
is both contlnnity and advance. The debt we owe our ancestors is to stu^ them, but 
continuity is not Mre mechanical reproduction. The philosopi^ of tee present must be 
relevant to the preswxt 1. e., it must be in relation to time, place, olrcumstence, 
strejua of history reflected in living and eimuging mirrors of men^s minds. The imiaut-> 
able truth which claims universality and does not recreate its forms becomes a dogma 
and a M n d r a r aae to progress. In differing from ffitciant teachers reason and eaperience 
must be the guide, ted true interpretation is that iteioh •wrests from words the 
thoughts that underlie tham,"^ to throw light on problems of existence. ■Creative 
logic* discovers tte logic of ideas, draws out inferences, suggests explanations and 
fcrmnlabes theories. This procedore has the full mpport of ths ladanta. doctrine of 
scriptural tesUmony or ipt»«vucaaa (inspired utterances of men iUtadnad by light of 
Qoc^. The Qpenifads say that pure teoviedge or aa^enanee baffles linguisbie logical 
descrlpticmsf is ^ly inade(|aatcly described through symbols, the timeless truth being 
iQjprehaaded ms a taa^ral event* SLnee psgrehclogleal validity of that ecqpezience 
diffezvi from philesephical validity, which is convoyed through language etc., there is 
mash tfsst romierstma^diag and revaluation of scripture. 

' te 54. 

s. p* m* 

3* cp. ^t., p* 7* 

4« The ^smhnm-aitrB, p« 8* 

S. ludlofla IfaUesc]^, 11, i71« 
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ibirobiiido 

AuroMndo holds modem humaaism to be a civilized reversion to the Hellaoic 
ideal of a mental being in a material life, an individual and social culture of reason, 
an intellectual-oritical interpretation of life, utilitarian, organized, constructive 
and governed bjf science.^ Its exclusively hmaa-terrestrial view of world has imduly 
limited aan*s s<»pe. Life in general and human life in particular is more than logic 
and humanism is wrong in holding rational-intellectual stage as last and highest devel- 
opmaat of manhood or society.^ The materialistio-vltalistic formula of man and mechan- 
ical unity through the principlo of standardisation have proved tnadecjuate for 
humanity’s need, flrogress is the signlficauce of human life or evolution into richer 
beii^. But eoqpeirlffixce shsvs that humanistio education, intellectual training and 
social machinery have mt changed man. Mot even the highest enlightenment and raticmal 
will of man consenting to a new socialised life will succeed in this object. Scientif- 
ic reason rejects the truth that matter and force are real only as parts of reality or 
divine bedLngj and denial of God as Illusion of imagination or agnosticism of thought 
ends in bankruptcy of things of spirit in life. All this points to the fact that 
intollecteial reason mist be treated only as a mediator between life-bo^T and saaething 
hi^r if it is to help in human unity and progress, bat it cannot mediate progress by 
Itself, because It turns dotaxuard and outward in determining the law of life, while a 
differead. faculty taming upward and inward is needed for futare evolution of man, 
which retpdros a more perfect balance of iuner awi outer being and freedom of man than 
achieved under humanistic culture. 

At the sene time, it must be granted that religious cultures of the past have 

failed to achieve this goal, being characterised ty narrow exclusive vtsion. 

Isolated action in tlm individual, limited working in the social ordeTf marked ty too 

stxe^ m a^ftieima and net working for definite amelioration of earthly llfe$ having 

4 

^Oy indi'^dualistic i&wXs of paanTecticm and libemticm. Bistrost of Intellect and 

1, The life M^vdne, II, 9Z$* 
liKalidd.on, p. US. 

3. fhe Lift Slvine, U, 924. 

4. Seulutlcia# p* 3S* 
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exeeaslTe otheiv-worldliness allied to an aacclttBlvely aupraf-terrestrial flew was an 
opposite exaggeration daaanding only a coloixrlesB nnity of spirittial existenoey null- 
ifying creative action and divine manifestation* It cut short human fulfilaeat above 
by not proceeding to the highest oneness which includes both unity and diversity, and 
below by not allowing proper amplitude of sense to its presence in the material world* ^ 
ty refusing to admit matter as a real part of tbs reality of God’s being and by denying 
nature as an illusion of sense, aonisa of inactive reality ended in bankrupt of life* 
This points to the conclusicm that religion as it has been in the past cannot be a 
mediator of human progress, individual or collective* It is always imperfect because 
there is a mixture of man’s spirituality with endeavour coming in in trying to sub- 
limate ignorantly msar’s lower nattirei thus, all religions aXB a little off— colotir, now 
there is need for a larger opening of soul into the light. ^ 

IfamaniMtt is iwt faced with an alternative of past errors of religious view and 
culture aiMi the eonfusioni-suffering of a world moulded by exclusive reason*^ In a 
sense, religion must be the directing light and haxoonlsing law of life, but only as it 
is in its inner nature 1* s«, a cult of siArituality opening to deepesb life, to isv* 
dwelling soul and Godhead* Religion is disaly and ineffectually beginning to realize 
that this alone is the ocmmon element and bond of all religions. Spirituality was 
expressed by paganism in its light of beauty, largeness of life and many-sided perfec- 
tion, by Christianity in vision of divine love and charity, by Buddhlaii in the i%th of 
greater wisdom, gentlmess and lurity, ty Judaism and Islam lu faithfulness in action, 
zealous devotion to God and by Hlndaism in opening up the lazgest aud profoundesb spixv 
ItuaX possibilities in aum} all these spiritual or God-visions must embrace each 

A 

other* fhe new synthesis of religious thot^t aivi experience, aeeeptli^ all forms of 
religion beeaEQse of faith in the Cne is the wld^ Hlndaism, sao&tana dh arma , the most 
(^^itlcal because it <|as8tioned and axpeziamted the most; the most b^ievlng because 
it had the deepest, most varied and positive spiritual knowledge — not a dogma but a law 
1* the life Divine, H, 4?0. 

2* Lettesre of Sri iorobinde, Se^md s^es, p* 56* 

3* Bhridas Shajudhurl and ITedzic 3piegelberg, the Integral HiUosopty of Sri 
laroMndo, p* 319* 

4* thoughts and Gliapses, p* 40* 
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of Ufo, not a eK>clal framework but a spirit of past-cfuture social evolution— is the 
basis of the future world-j?eligioa» having aany scriptures, Veda, Vedanta, Gita, 
Vpanifads, Uardanas, Purapas, fantra, not rejecting the Blhle or Koran but having the 
wjst authoritative scripture in the heart where the Eternal dwells i. e., in inner spirv* 
itual e(xpexlenoe through the law of jnana, bhakti, Icanaia.^ The hope of mankind lies in 
this universal religion, which is not a system, creed, belief, dogma or outer rite, but 
a truly sflritual religion of humanity. 

Philosoi^ is intellectual search for the truth, values of things, and religion 
attempts to mak» them i^amie in the soul of manj the former is a barren light and the 
latter superstition and obscurantisn if each is alone. ^ This danger was avoided in 
India by close cooperation of Ved^ta and religion because the values in vdilch religion 
sought to realize its faith through the method of yoga were also those which philosophy 
discovered to be the highest. Both agree that humanity can be upHfted only if a total 
spiritual direction is given to whole life and nature* And this change is not some- 
thing alien to man^s existenoe or radically inposaiKLe, because that scsiething to be 
attained Is here in manfs being. 

Exaggerations of ]& 2 ropean thought stu^yii^ lavs of matter, nature and man*s 

existenee by intellect, and the exaggeratims of Indian spirituality seeking God by 

ignoring his intention in humanity can be overcome by integral development of human 

possibilities in individual and eoUeetivlty through interchange, iwt of fora but of 

3 

regenerating impulse and their harmonisation. India must ad^t seleotedly Ideas, 
methods and cultures of the west at their best, but these must be lsg>orted with changes 
and reservations dictated by different conditions. The thr^ truths of humanism^ are 
the iB^rtance and truth of the jdysleal wcurld t. e., it must be accepted that the 
universe first pEresents to man a mat^lal face, ar^ it is a primary thou^ lesser truth 
of man*a being; its just claims and values must be fixed. Secondly, liie scientific 
method of knouled^ which does mt Impose {adbyuropa) idea and imagination on 
H The ideal of the Eaxacyogln, p. 5. 

2. Ideals and ftrogress, p. 67; cf., G. E. Maitra, Studies in Sri Aurobindo^s 
Hdlosophr, pp. 49-51* 

3. Ideals and Ihogress, pp. 60-61, 

4. vide Evolution, pp. 47, 39-31. 
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knowlodge i. e., reason ptalfies instincts, crude beliefs, prejudices and brings 
light j science is right knowledge of process, a part of total visdoa pointing to 
deeper truth* Thi3?dl7, it gives importance and truth of earthly life, human endeavour, 
evolutionary meaning i* e*, a creative humanisation of life— progress, freedom, humil- 
ity and great ideals. All this amounts to saying that Prakyti as well as ftmifa must 
be accepted if antinomies of hosan life are to be avoided; "a touch of earth is always 
reinvigorating to a son of earth, for supiUf-piysical knowledge can be mastered only 
by keeping our feet on the physical.* Bifurcation of philosophy into agnostlci® 
and illusion because of its domination by rational intellect is ended by waking 
material thought coapleaentary to idealistic. Philosophy must discover the truth and 
law of vorld-process, develop its potentialities, ideals, institutions and organisa.. 
tions, but integral view of Vedlota shows this law and truth to be neither purely 
material nor mental. 

Kie problem of philosophy is to restate the ancient truth of self to aabrace, 

dominate, transfigure mental-physical, vital life of man. Ihe goal of perfectix^ 

humanity is dependant on utilisation of science in developaent of outer material of 

life while seising on Yedintie knowledge of inner realms and beytaid* Integral Tedanta 

or Indian thought in its fulness is true iasaanism, perceiving the possibility of divine 

life in the world to justii^ science (intelligible aim for cosmic-terrestrial evolution 

in future) i* e*, it solves problem of man's life here ttsd now; and also to justify 

religion (traeasflguration of soul into the RLvlne) i. e*, it solves problaa of man's 

2 

ultimate destiny in terms of ultimate sidrltual reality. 

Vedanta must take a supra-ccaaic view of world because tuily by a touch of 
the AlMclu'Mk Can «an arrive at his own al^olute. Qaly one part of h u ta a ni ty belcmgs 
to terrestrial humanity, another and mosre real part is much in eaceess of humanity. 

*%e laamanity of man eamot be highest Godhead, for God is a^re than 

1. life lavlae, I, lU 

2. IMd., 11, 32. 

3. ibid., II, 471* 
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htUBanitj, iMt to be fotind and aervwi in hmaanity also."^ And the Absolute is arrived 
at not by excluding eofoalo reality. It is true that if a nan enters world-transeending 
consciousness, the pure, inaotive, silent self of Advaita without interffiodiate transi- 
tions in the cosmos ha receives a sense of unreality of world and life. It is Buddhism 
idilch upset the balance of old Aryan thought and gave rise to the revolt of spirit 

against matter. This w« the great srefusal overv-shadowing Indian thought for two 

s 

thousand years. However, the hidden message of ancient Tedantic (Bpani^iadie) realizaj- 
ti<m is not soul's transcendental flight from the rounds of birth and death, liberation 
from earthly life, as was depicted by older commentators, but emergence and development 
of the ideal of world-transformation through erolution.. The stress of the Gita on the 
dynamic nature of the soul leads naturally this terrestrial eonsec^encs. 


The Anthropologieal OaestitMi or the Nature of Man 


Isfcxoduction 

Any philoaopi^ of life must start with the (jaestlon of tlm nature of mmm 13ie 
problem of religion is the probtLwa of man and its tomanlstio goal is summed in the 
two maximal *£aow thyself” and *The good individual in the ^}Od society.” Both make 
the human self the ultimate reality and organisation of social life the field of its 
aotion and development. Modem thought is unanimous that the future of human civiliza- 
tion rests upon the renewal of search for knowledge and perfection of man's^s^, for 
man's control of inner life is, at least, of 8<|aal ia^rtance with the «>ntrol of outer 
nature. Hbt even the most sceptical thinker can dany the principle of the self and 
I* SvDluti(ui, p, 133, " 

S. K. Maitra in Steidies in Sri Airrobtndo's Hjiloi^phy, pp. 55ff., argues that 
Integral religion differs from the religion of huaanity, the religicai of inner 
realisation (mysticism) and 9rm Tagore's religion of "Greater Jfen” in setting the 
standard of religion acKiording to what man is destined to be, hma.ce man, his ideals 
and Ittstituticais are not the goal of evolution^ secondly, it makes cosmic realiza- 
tion rather than individual the goal. 

It may be noted that thrwsighout this section all Heo-Vedantlns have argued that 
mui's reality lies in something that transeeads his present condition, inner, outer, 
individual or collective. They would accept the definition of true humanlam as 
transo«idenee, net taking individual or world at its face value, but discovering 
mui's norm and nature to be the hidd® mvlne. Socandly, all of them have admitted 
the goal of eoffldo liberation. Therefore, we see no objection to characterising 
iate gr al reHglm as truly hnmanistie, as Aurobindo himself admits here, 

2* tte Idfe Divihs, I, a8-2f . 
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Vedanta ie that higher humanism vhieh pats man at the centre of its speculation, anal- 
yses the "I* and aahes self-knowledge its goal ly the path of inwasrdness* 

ia.fferent philosophies reach different conclusions as to the possihilities of 
man, because they direrge on what ccaistitutes the essence of human nature. The problem 
is to find the “ccmplete man* rather than the •human animal** of scioace or naturalistic 
errolutionigra. If man’s personality is conceived as a centra of consciousness coanwsted 
with a physical body, scientific analysis Itself has destroyed the significance of It 
by laroaking it up into its eluents. Unless the human self is related to some other 
principle than physical, biological, psychological principles the att^pt to attain it 
is bound to fail. 

A paradox of life is that to attain a goal man must sdm far b^ond it* There- 
fore, man’s sense of himself Bsist be more than pure hamanism in the subjeetiTe sense of 
the term* Far frsai allowing that man is human only when divoraed from the mora-than- 
bnaan Heo-Vodantins insist that he is human only where he is more than himself* "lilhon 
Gk)d makes a prophet, it is said, he does not unmake the man*" The inclusion of the 
•saper-haiaan* or spirit in loan’s conception makes the moaning more concrete md 
eoi^Mrehsnsira; this real self anist be distinguished fiSM the purely human or historical 
self 1* e*, spatio-tflSBporal-causal personality determined by the order of nature* 
fhllosophically speaking, humanism is rooted in existence i* e*, man emanates from and 
depends upon the foundation of pure being* In the spatio-temporal world he is 
alienated frcm his real nature i. e*, self-obscured* His suffering results from good 
and evil deeds and he passes tluraugh mary grades of imperfections in time and space 
through rebirth. Beginning in ignorance he is meant to end in reality, knowledge and 
bliss* The c^tral metaphysical prlncii^e is that only that reality by which man’s 
ezistence is possibLe can enable him to know what is within him* 

In his existential reality mar’s nature is a chiality* The natural element 
ccmatitateB the separate individuali"^ in ac<»rdaxxce with which he has aspirations md 
eaida natmral to hman life^ for whose attainment he depends upon society and is a part 
of it* The spiritual element is the univeraal reaHtgr of aH things and the very 


1* S« Badhakrlsharan, Sastera Beligion and Ues'torn Thought, p« 68* 
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Intwriority of man’s self. Union with God or real self is the source of man’s trans- 
natural aspirations and ends for which he does not depend on society^ nor is he a part 
of it. Therefore, within man’s composition is the coexistmce of porfection- 
ii^erfection, sat-asat, Brafamab-Maya. Heo-Vedanta starts with laan in his mixed reality 
and aims to subordinate the infrai-rational to the rational and to illuainate the rat- 
ional, in its turn, by the supra^ratioaal, so that he is opened to the descent of the 
Ui'vine into him. 

A philosophical synthesis of God, natiare and self is needed in order to awid 
diTision of man and nature. Creation is mysterious welling forth of reality or an 
InTOlution in which all grades of axis tents and qualities of nature are actualised and 
formed. Srolution explains how man’s continuity with the world is not destroyed, tut 
uniqueness in the rest of creation must also be preser^red i. e., neither can man be 
wholly nattxralised nor can naiaire be wholly humanised. Beligicus humanism dlffereai- 
tiates the human frxaa the natural and the animal by stress eai iraluational actl’<rlty and 
the ethloal eleaeaat. This is the hall^-mark of human nabure, connected with free-will, 
unrestrained by constraint of super-human or super-natural kind, Kationalism sees man 
as perfection of human reason, hence the ’’crown of nature.” Neo-Vedahtins go along 
with humani sm in regard to the uniqueness of man in the scheme of things represented by 
freedoBi, greatness, ethical-aesthetic ccmseiousness, but do not attribute these to 
reason alone. Ev«n rationalists are forced to concede the fact of spiritual Expiration 
in man as distinct frcaai all other (|aallties. Atman or inner unity of spirit tntnseends 
the physical, rltal and mental; It does not depend on external determination but 

aims at freedoBU l^s^ce of this real self does not nullify any lower element or 
faculty of man, which remain channels for its realisation, though It does determine 
the order of precedence. 

Batd.oaiaI hmsanists insist the reeogniticn of ultimate yaiue and independence 

of finite hanan personality. But what is essential in m^ is ttw conflict within the 

miff ovti^eciBiBg of the natural, phy^oal, animal self to rereal the spiritual or 

'i,'" J. il,'’''Swu3x"'aS' (eds.). Social Ecad ibHiical Bhiloso^djy of Jacques 
ifarltein, pp. 22, 
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3*©al self* fhe peculiar structure and function of the Bind separates maTi from the 
spirit and the sacrifice of the lover self restores it* Hor is sal'vatioii through such 
sacrifice of ego *destructioji** or "escapism** Al l narrow tieSf partLaX olamMits must 
be broken for man to be releaised into truth, freedom and unselfish activity and thus, 
to be truly human. Therefore, what is call«i loss of Individuality is attainment of 
true individuality, through "dilating man into the world" and "concentrating man in the 
world* The Vedantic sage aims diiwjtly at the humanistic goal of tinity and expres- 
sion of self founded on knowledge of reality or Atoan. Vedanta is aright in setting as 
the end of human effort expansion of microcosm to transcend self, to fuse with nob-self 
in harmonious <^smamic peace** It insists that to know the individual means to know the 
one universal in him and in all* True humanism demands a metsphysics which does not 
depress human personality and Yedauta meets that test* It does jwt decrease interest 
in taiman individuality and its characteristics, though it does discotarage interest in 
pei^onality or empirical self Igr not considering it of metaphysical significance* It 
is the highest foaai of humanism in which the spirit-element in man is referred to a 
Ewre ultimate prineipLe viz*, the universal spirit, 

Vivekanand 

According to Viv<dcanand, of the many iriddles perplexing man’s mind the most 
intricate is himself* As a starting point and repository of all man knows, feels or 
does, there will never be any time whan his ofwn nature will cease to draaand his best 
attention* "It is grand to know laws of stars and planets, infinitely grander to know 
laws governing passions, feelings, will of mankind* To tmdei^tand the subtle working 

4 

of mind belm^s to religion." 

i* Jaccfues Harltairi, True Eyianism, p. xii* 

2* f . 1* and Jblian Ikixley, Srolution and Sthies, p* 216* 

3* cf«, P. T* Bajn, IdealisIrfLc Tl»ugfat of India, p. 416 1 The unitying principle of all 
must be the highest universal* Advaitins do not accept the category of jati bat 
th^ dk) a(kBit samanya, vhidi is one only and the whole of reality* As the most 
eoBpreh«isive univers^ Brahman is not abstract, but at the same time, it Is not 
ccuaorete as a crown of a system of tmiversals. AH admit that it is too great for 
thought* the thelsts admit distinctions within it of self and natxire 1. e., 
sajatiya bheda, though Brahman remtains more than a system of all tmiversals. There 
is idaatity of universal and particular and ultimately only one universal or 
particular* 

4 . Gos^leta Iferks, IX, 64. 
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World products and beings are manifestations of God, but in different degrees 
as the sun is reflected bettor by water or mirror than by other objects.^ This 
explains both man*s continuity with nature and his uniqueness. The Vedantin is pittud 
of the human condition* ■'Uie imman bo(^ is the greatest body, higher than a nima ls or 
angels (devas) because only through this condition is freedom possible.* Qie to the 
revelation of the Irvine in man as a unity of spiritual nature he is endowed with 
possibility of spiritixal freedom or independence of world (nattire and society). 

There are two conceptions of man as spatio~teaporal being* in the first, man is 
a body and has a soul in which the M!g>hasis is on body, enjoyment of swises and object^ 
the future life is a continuation of the present and worship of God is a means to itj 
in the other, man is a soul and has a boc^, the former is the goal and the latter is a 
means to be used for getting better things.^ Tedanta says, "Mian (as a soul) is an 
infinite circle whose circumference is noidiere, but the centre is located in one spot 
1. e., body.*^ Death causes change of centre from bo(^ to bo^. Science teaches that 
physical individuality is a delusion, the body being one little continuously changing 
body in an unbroken ocean of matter, and YedSita teaches that the counterpart of phys- 
ical body, the individual soul is also a delusion. Both body and thought are finite, 
coming frcaa limitation* Bo^ is understood in an inclusiv'® smxse* the gross or exter- 
nal covering dissolves (jnicfclyj the fine or internal coverii^ of the mindi— intellect, 
eg(>--rea6ain8 for aeons. Bjth together constitute the natural pole in man, distinct 
from the gg>irltual. Tendencies of body are derived from iwredlty i. e*» physical 
ctaafigaration, but of mind are caused by karma. Montal or physical bOU>ws or kaimas 
leave coablned impressions of pleasure-pain, good-evil and this is character} the 
purpose of aich blows is to discover real power i. e., kaowLodge in the soul*® 

Ted^ilc hananiam holds wan to be the creator of his own ia^jerf^ being. The philos- 
ophie lolnclple is that nothing that ends can be without a beginning, and nothing that 

i* The Gos^l of Sri Bepsakrishna, trans. MkMl aiand, p. 85, 

S* Ccni^ete Works* X, 142. 

3. md., XY, 10. 

4. ibid., IX, 33. . , 

5. «f„ ibid.. Ill, 3341 In the west mind is the soul, in India antahkara:qa Is only 

the tool of jiva, by idiich it works on body, external world. 

6. ibid., I, 25, 27, 
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begins can be vltbont an €Bid, therefor© there is no absolute beginning, but the wheel 
of finite existence sat in notion by man’s own act in the fora of rebirth, can be 
stopped ly him alma. 

This presOTit human condition is the covering over of the pure self ig- 
norance#^ This obscuration is further deepened by evil deeds and made less deep tgr 
good deeds until self recovers full conaciousaess of its pure nature i# e*, obsctirity 
means soul joined to nature becomes an individual, heroisn contests in rising above the 
natural pole by discipline or sadhana# 

Mthin the very constitution of man as mind-body is the divine, real man or 
jiva, atma, jivaiaaa, which is neither a creation nor a coi^und, but being idLs^e is 
neither bom nor dies, anSdi-ahanta# Beligion teaches through symbols, fables, al- 
legozles the one lesson that the human soxtl is perfect in Its very nature# Men are 
■children of immortal bliss, free spirit, blest, eternal." Evolution seems to repu- 
diate that man is in separation (degeneration) from what ho is# ^t if purity were not 
his nature he could never attain it. Pbr anything not perfect by nature if it attains 
to perfection that perfection will go away again#^ Tedanta insists that man knows his 
self when he knows God#^ in ap^jarmt contradiction marks hnioan natum as also the 
uaivemet unity and variety play in each other and on© cannot be conceded without the 
other# The xmity is the real being and knowledge in man ajrf that is the being and 
knowledge of Gkxi. 

Tbnunni tm insists that "ttie human personality must be recognised as ultimately 
independent in status# But relative manif estatim as such cannot be adsaltted as in- 
deprodent or final, except in its return to Its highest absolute condition. This Is 
possible because historical existence of man is never separated from his real natusro. 

1, ef#, Ibid#, I, 8i It is not right to say Vedanta shirks the questlonjof why soul 

itself imperfect when it gives the explanation in teonas of Ajnana or "I do 
not know#* To eotpleln the human altuatdon as due to the "will of God* Is no answer, 
in fact less satisfactory, 

2, IbAd., I, 395. 

3# Ibid#, I, 9# 

4. IWLd., m, 3T7. ^ ^ 

5 Ibid., II, Ibe aratoin asked Socrates what is the highest knowledge? 

Socratest To know mm is the end and ada of knowledge# "But how can you know man 
wlliwmt ke^wing God,” 
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Tile "!■ of man is the •unl’versal (God, samas^i) which is one with the universe, and on 

the other hand "I" as "so and so" (individual, vyap^i) is a limited idea and not the 
1 

sreal self. The former involves no loss to man, nor is it a condition of unconscioui^ 

ness as stoclc or stone. If happiness is to enjoy consciousness of a particular small 

body, ultimate of happiness is only reached in a state of universal consciousness. 

Vedanta demonstrates that misery comas from the idea of individuality i. e., separate 

2 

being of man from man, nation, earth or atom. To discover himself, this state of man 
is to be got out of, as xdthout disintegration the seed (individual self) cannot become 
tree (God or I’eal self). Vedanta proves that the individuality whose loss is condemned 
by rational humanism is not a fact, it never has bean; man i. e., finite thought, 
feeling, will, laind, body is ever-changing, and changeful individuality is a contradio- 
tion in terms. Individual must be in unchanging iaxfinite condition. Kbr can there be 
two infinites, so there is only one ladivi<hial i. e., infinite, and not many. There- 
fore, man is only individual after he has by struggle to live in others or in universal 
consciousness beccmie that universal, and not when he feels himself to be a particular 
being with ideas (upadhis) of "me" and "mine" attaching to himself.^ "Individuality in 
universality is the plan of creation. Han is individual at the same time tmiversal. 
VMle realising the individual nature can be realize even his national or xmiversal 

c 

nature (sarratmabhava)." The fii^t principle of reasosaing is that the particular is 
to be eogjlained by the general, the g«ieral by the more general, until the most univer- 
sal concept is reached/ 1* the real self of sat, oit, anand being loxovn aH partic- 
ular individuals are Imown in the whole or real natture. 

Tagore 

Tagore declares that in the course of evolution the vague nebula of conscious- 

7 

ness in wiaal becomes concentrated In man and is declared ass Here Em I. Kan’s 

1. Ibid., I, 34D. 

2. ibid., II, 1S3. 

3. ibid.. Ill, 413. 

4» ibid. , H, fiO. 

5. ibid., VI, 87. 

fi. ibid., I, 366; of., ibid., I, 148. 

7. Kan, pp. 3, 7. 
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Mstory bogins vith aasw«rsi to the questim, *Wkat m I?" Dhaisaa is that principle 
which holds man fir® i, ©•, the nature of ©ssential cyiality and the ideal or ultimate 
puipose of man is to understand his dharma. As science brings into harmony heteroge- 
nous ccmplexity of the etxrfcemal, man's search for the central principle of unity riz*» 
an outlook on the widest possible field or expansion of consciousness, is commanded Igr 
the Upanifadss Sxow thine own soul, 

Man is a compound. The huaan self exists simultaneously in two worlds and must 
retain the truth in each; these are the worlds of earth and God, a relation of the 
*this* and the «that,"^ finite in its expression and infinite in its principle,^ The 
Athar?ap«¥eda declares that in truth man is more than he appears* Just as the atmo- 
sphere can be described as the surplus or soul of the earth so Is the eoaplete man 
described as trlpsdeisyniartaffi i. e,, in three parts infinite and in one apparent. Sci- 
ence also says that in a near or partial view the self will be seen as flat, detached, 
egoistical bit in a distant or idaole view it will be found round i. continuous with 
world. The scriptural eondamnation of "sinfulness" or "nature" in man becomes meaning- 
ful oTLly if he has a dual aspect vis,, a silrltual, teaman or personal asp®ct over and 
above the natural, animal or physical aspect. 

On the wirface of man is the eveiwchanging phase of individual self. At the 
natural polo of being man is one with stocks and stones and has to acknowledge univerw 
sal law of nattare, Baalists would try to reduce all reality and even man's reality to 
the i^byaieal* The latter is expressed in man's Inanimate bo<^ and Its animal needs of 
hunger and thirst. But the animal man is a half-truth, so also is the mental nature 

i. e,, the necessity to find reason in things, because the mind is limited by sense- 

4 

organs and objects. Thoughts of man and movements of bodily organs constitute only a 
part of man* The whole or c(m^ete man is not the physical body or mental organization 
but the de^er unity, the JPerstsial Han fulfilling itself in love.^ Sven humanists must 
grant the value of Ideals in the pmcess of self— creation of man, which points to the 

1, imr^mality, p* 85. 

2, Sa&ana, p, &!• 

3, Ibid, , p, 89, 

4, Baaimxnality, pp« 3, 68, 

5, ibid,, pp, 38, 3, 
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aplritual pole* the everlasting reality of eternal spirit in man’s soul, vMch is 
beyond direct knowledge.^ Hen are the children of light; aan is true vheare he feels 
his infinity, vhere he is diviztt. 

Hoaanity is of nature and cannot be regarded as a self-enclosed organissa 
producing all developsents from within its own isolation. All attaints of spirit to be 
indopaidoiit of nature are like walking on a single rope of humanity. From his highest 
to his lowest element man’s etsperience is entirely dependent on nature for its sus- 
tenance; in fact, the proportion of the natui*al to the trans-nattirai in man’s life is 

2 

as the proporti<m of water to the land in our globe i. e., the former is prettoainating. 
There can be no uaooiq>romising civil war between man’s personality mid his external 
world beeanae nature finds meaning or its law in spirit and spirit finds expression in 
nature. Hature in its concrete aspect is both habitation of loan's spirit and store- 
house of power. They are face to face, interconnected as friends, the world asks to be 
loved as persiuxal being and not as utility.^ In the life of the Tapovan the Indian 
sages were in constant oontact with it, their life-object was to realize haraopy of 
feeling and acUon with it. Earth, water, light, fruits, flowers and beings are not 
only jf^haacoMtaa to be known sdentlfioally and used materially but to bo loved 

with feeling of joy and peace Idirough spirit of sympathy; <mly through this kinship 

4 

could man free from alien prison walls within which he lives. 

Only what is truly related to man can be made his own, the kinsh ip with nature 
is no anthropoaorphie hallucination} reflection of grotescpi# exaggerated image of man 
in time, but a feeling in the depth of mind that there is no break in unity, anahip 
is due to man md nature basing their source in one principle superior to both, from 
which both derive their value and harmony by bdng transformed from apparent antagonism 
into orgeoiie rdationship.® Divine being Is grwBpad as super-abounding (bhfii^) and 
giving forth la acUon (Ilia) out of love and joy of creation, for Himself and for man. 
The whole \xntka Irto plurality for its relation in the two aspects of self and not sell; 

i, p. 

0. BeUgtes)' at Han* p. 174. 

8, Ihroonality’t F* ^ 

4. S ad hifflm» PP* ^ 3. 

5, Peraonali'l^# P» 113* 
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Tha reality of ixature In aan artd outside laan. is a irsflection of the same power of 
Brahman (Jivana sakfei, Prina ^akti) as is the reality of his spirit. The world without 
and the intellect within are laanlf e stations of the same sakti. Having known this, man 
experiences the unity of nature with the human xaind and also tlie unity of his own 
mind with GodU^ 

*L 0 t mo assert ty faith ty saying that this world consisting of what we call 
the animate and inanimate things has found its culmination in man.** The Absolute 
reveals itself in the whole creation, hot its greatest Joy is in its special and in- 
conparahle manifestation in man. Nothing is wholly unreal# hut the object is not real 
as the subject, for it is not in the starry heaven or beauty of flowers, hut in the 
soul of man that there is perfect revealment. The "siqperstaructure of self® arising out 
of indetensinate depth of foundation is brc^en and man stands alone as individual# 
aboolutely uni<|aei *I am I."^ Indian thought hold the sense of superiority of man in 
the scale of creation not because of man*s power of possession or ptysical-®eaatal 
prowess but because of power of laaion (love) of the human soul. 

I 

The essentially human <|aalitles are freedom# greatness# laoral-artlstie nature. i 
Whan Haji hruto strwigth he discovers his real manhood i. e.> power of fieedom 

of spill t. ty turning from outside to in^de he upsets nature *8 balance in the rest of 
creation. Animals are bound hy natural necessity (in terms of self- or race- ' 

preservation), but in man there is a clash with the world of nature# the divine in man 
does iKJt rest in ettbryoidc (natural) life of self as final. Science guides man’s 
rebellion against the given world, lule of nature’s lawj the non^reeoiajiliatlon to the 
absoluteness of nature leads max into the world of spirit. 

As the foremost creation of the creator man himself is a cr^tor. And in 

creating Hfe his initiative lies in his magnificettce i. e., in wanting ware tlan 

nature.^ 3is passion is f‘or greatness (bhuiaa) for the iana^ise (viiSt). As the 

jT — — The leligion of Man71>. 93i Gtyatri— Let me ooabaaplate the adorable ^lendour 
of* mm who created the i»rth, the air# starry spheres and sands the power of 
ecuBpxrebension within our mlxxds* 

2. ibid., p. 103. 

3. Sa dhan a, p. 41* 

4» Personality# P« 88. 
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bouDdless&sss of tho divine surplus is expressed In the eternal vorld-process so is 

the surplus in aan expressed in creative effort of Jcaovledge, art and all activilgr. 

Furtheraore, the uniquely huaan quality in nan is his humanity* Animal life is unmoral, 

but man^s life is either immoral or moral. Ctoly human life has dualism of is and ought, 

not animal* Character is the element in man’s personality which fights with animal 

hahlts and instincts. This tiens-natural qiality makes man conscious of his peieonal- 

ity as man aM is called the second birth. ^ 

Man's suffetlng is due to non-realization of his true principle or dharaa. All 

his misfortunes are caused by obscuration of inner man by searching ISLa (the one in his 

inmost heart) in external forms, in money, fame or en joymwit— thus making a stranger of 

his own self. Unable to go beyond personal surroundings man fails to achieve truHi of 

world md of his oun nature. Sistraeted by fragmentary view he does not see world and 

self in the true aapeet of unitf* Avidya is this limitation of consciousness, a neg> 

ative force which makes man see the self as unconnected with the ultimate reality. 

Factors like 8tGq>idity, Igperance, insanity oppress man's intellig^ice and disturb 

hamony between his raticmal mind and universe of reason— this is error. And exaggerar- 

tioa of passions upset man's persooalii^, obscure the harmosy of indl-^dual spl^t and 

universal spirit— this is sin. In all instances there is obscuration of the vision of 

tbs <»ie In many, the obwtiuetiau of thm unirursal man in physical, natural and 

3 

epdrltual aspects* 

life, indLvidsal and collective, in a^aoe said time, is subject to bondsige 

of death* Uben viewed in its negative aspect "death is monistlo" 1* e*, does not point 

to beyond* The teaperal is so bound. "Orath rules coily in the land of the 

issedlate present • • * there is decay, :^ustrati(si and sorrow • • . • Beal bondage is 

bondage of time where • » . (aan) is prermited from transcending the present**^ 

Xas^te of ii» obvious fact of death, the deeper uni^, the soul, the personality of 

mtfi assarts the truth of immortality, am|tam, as distinct from survival. This Is the 

tm IhWieauility, pp* 80-8i* 

2* Muff i , p* 23* 

• a, fhe aOiglon of Mem, p. lf>* 

4. ?• S. Wcertm», Ibdexn Indian Thou^, p. 225* 
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oroaticm of the supreme being t "Thou hast maide me endless, such is thy pleasure," 

end the deepest expresaion of the infinite in man iamediately felt and realised. Prom 

this positiTB standpoint death is the coapleaafflitary to life, in the life-process itself. 

"Death is the hride-grocaa whose only Iwide is llfe."^ It is the principle of change, 

it mahes things grow, decay, and without it the self wtild rMiain static, untransformed, 

hardened, narrow. It malces possioLe the gradual perfection of the indiTiitial, 

This frail vessel thou emptiest again and again, and fillest it ever with fresh 
life. 


The time that my joioney takes is long , • . leaving my track on many a star and 

plMiet.3 

The bliss of reality makes pres«it life and the next ecpially desirable} through medium 
of death there is passage from Joy to joy in neuness and freshness. 

The Ismaniam which aedcs to affixsi tbs greatness of the finite self and denies 
the infinite is really false, eharaoterised by the fault of anthropomorphising, and is 
falsified by the ffiifTering of the heart of the Infinite (soul) In the midst of worldly 
(nnite) success, A truly aathropoaioiphio humanism must avoid this fault by not over- 
iwrultlng the finite* Uhen the Yedanta declares, "I am He," it is achieving this crite- 
rion* TMs is act the prodigious egoism of the mai^sification of the worship of the 
isolated e^, ttithropoeeutrie hsumaniam (for glorification of the 9g& is the prerogative 
even of animals) but the worship of the aH-compr e h e nding imaflaisdty (bhnma) within 
man* 8 soul, quite detached frost, the ego,^ otheindLse it would be sheer selflsbness* 

The whole eeames is seeking its truth of everwbecomlng humanity and man in 
htrmfT, society is also seeking to realise himmlf in -^e worldUmsn. The Hpanisads hold 
the key te this ooaolc consciousness to be consciousness of the soxil as apart from 
ecBwrloiuiMss of self. The lattw* is «n obstacle to salvation* 

1 fftnt oat alone on way to ay tryst. Bat who follows me in the silent darl:? 

He is ^ own little self, m lord, he knows no shame; but I am ashamed to come 
te tby door in his coaqmmy.^ 

1, Sitanjallif 1* 

2, dardattai^ pp. 138-13®, 

% aitamjali. If 13, 

4, Man, P* Si dhaaa, p, 7, 

5, C^tsmjali, 38, 
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It tri«8 to etreaigthen itself tlufou^ possessioais, aggrandisemeat and gratification — 
Int this ea5)ansion ly aquisitioa is still in the region of aatuie and diTersity. In 
tmWi, expansion of the self in desire is mere contraction, and ty training of aukti 
man achieves the personality of sotil, which is the legion where separateness is sec- 
ondary and TEoity is primaiy. Cosmic consciousness or “widening of the range of 
feelings* is achieved hy expaiMiaa of the soul in love. 

Tagore refuses to call realisation of self self-sufficiency, therefore self- 
transcendenoe cannot oontxadict self-realisation. II; is traasc^dence or and of the 
finite self and realisation of the lAg self. The sacrifice for the sake of fulfilment 
is DO sacrifice ending in destruction, Ijut the meie casting off of bonds i. e,, fr&edoB, 
^xist as the seed attains the true dhaxma by bursting out of its shell to become a tree, 
or as the sacrifice of oil enables the flame-light to establish the rslaticm with all 
things. The transcendental value of the ideal and the utter prostration of self are 
eonpleaentary. This is not to be thoxight of as a negaticsi, but as a dedication for 
rising above pAdo, hatred and fear and positively gaining the world in truth, which is 
the abiding happiness of nan. In reference to the merely finite self death is feared 
and the vanishing of the salf has nothing delightful about it, Ixit in reference to the 
real self death is the awst beloved as it appears in its positive or constructive fom 
1. e., it is Bjmajraovm with attain»ant of the object most desired by man, and joy 
pxoves that the death and disappearance of the petty self puts man in touch with 

3 

positive truth whose nature is infinitude. 

of the individual state is synsmymous with attainment of personality in 
ffiid by each individual. Berronal *1" must have a perfect r^ation with infinite 
personality. It is m«ely spiritual pride which uses man^s name i. e., infinite, to 
insult but it is falsified by the fact that the spiritual world is built out of 
Kiel's life, will, through safferii^ and failures. Therefore, true homanism must not 
alloi# truth of finite self and its values to be lost. The religion of man is the 

1. p. 1^. 

2. ibid., p. 152} cf», GardsBaar, p. 46* lou are all my world, I am lost la yotu Uso 
aitanjali, nothing will be left for me, nothing whatever, and utter death 
^*an I recMd.ve at tly feat. 

2, 3. Badbakrisbnan, The Philosophy of the Upaiisads, Intro, by Tagore, p. xli 
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recosioillatioa of the Bsraonal Man, the iiniversal human spirit in aan*s otai indlviAial 
being, Mraita holds that the Ateoluto JE^rson is the only TOality and the finite self 
is not real in its saparateness. "We mist beconw Brahaan— onr existence is meaningless 
if we cannot realiae the highest perfection that is,*^ But each self has a sp^ial 
place in the mlTersal self, wherein lies its purpose and greatness. Man’s longing to 
keep his tiniqpettess intact is really the de^i^ of the universe acting in him. There 
is a difference between Brsstean and the indi'vidual soul ttotgh this is called illusion, 
Man is ever to beccm Brahman, the river can become the sea but not vice-versa. The 
truth of man than which there is no higher truth is the personality or the self- 
cottscioua principle of ts^acandmtal unity in man apprehending all details of facts 
that are individually his in knowledge, feeling, will and woik.^ To know the (tee with- 
in as one in all reveals the truth. But it is no negative universalism, belonging 
neither to one, nor to another; not an abstract soul but man’s own to be realised in 
others. If it were not singularly his it could not be true, if it were not intimately 
Ms it could not be real. The relational world of true personality must be both 
individual and tmiversal. Man’s world is his but it is also amthi^s. It Is not only 
in his own individual personality that reality is wntalned but in an infinite personal- 
ity, The universal is opposed to the indivtshial and not to personality* Bersonality 
is expressed in finite fora In man and is also compatible with the infinitude of God, 
&imaaiaB rests on the ultimate reality of the human person as well as of God. 

Gandhi 

GandM bolds that dhaisa defines man’s mission on earth as knowledge. Han is 
not bom to aopLors avwnes for amassing riches to explore means of livelihood, but to 
utilise every at®a of energy to Snow Ms maker, or, in other words, religion in its 
broadest sense is self-xoalization or knowledge of self. Mndnism aVbara stagnation, 
is limitless and also applioation of truth. To know the entire meaning me 
xttft i»de through the InfiMte Yedas, The sages taught, ”As with the self, so with 

t* p« tSf," " 

2, The Benson ef Man, p» HT, 

3, Ihrseaali^, p* iT* 
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the tmlverse,* it is Jaot possible to scan the \miv 0 rse as to scan the self; to know the 

self is to know the nni verse, ^ This is no isipossihle ideal but jaan*s birth-right and 

prerogative. He has lost his paradise only to regain it,^ 

IMlosophy holds that God laanifests hiHself in inntmeraTiLe foros in nature and 

every such manifestation commands man’s spontaneous reverence* And implication of 

Qarwinian evolution in teims of continuity in nature breaks the distinction of animate 

and inanimate. Man can improve his destiny by making use of nattre outside and in his 

own make-up. The body is given to man on the understanding that ho should render 

devoted service to God with it, hence it is his duty to keep it pure within and without 

and render it back to the maker in a state of purity. The communion of laan with God is 

aided by taking what the five el«aents have to give idm. He must employ the easiest 

and simplest way of deriving benefits from earth, air, water, sunlij^t, ether, as 

complementary means. It is not nature as such but its wrong use that binds man. Just 

as the sloeplng man's self is not the agent of sleep, but nature, so the enlighten^ 

detaches ■self* from aU activities. Bature is not unchaste, it is when arrogant man 

3 

takes her to wife that of these twain passion is bozn. 

Acceptance of aim’s ccamection with inanimate and animate nature does imt null- 
ify his unique position in the world arising frcm the presence of spirit In him, which 
reveals Itself through ccmsoiouaness, reason, eonsoi^zce, will, emotion. ^Iben an appeal 
Is to mac to copy or study nature he is not invited to follow what reptiles do or 
«vea the king of forest does. He has to stu^ nature at its best 1. e., his regenerate 
nature, tho ugh it requires considerable effort to know what regmerate nature Is. In 
Mting, sleeping, in performance of other physical funotions man is not different 

4 

from tbs brutes, idiat distlnguiidieB him is ceaseless striving to rise above the brute, 

TTwHfr*, the miiaal, God has given man the faculty of reasim, and all men, good and bad, 

are ^ are sot. But reason has its limltationa, as things of fundamental 

vsOse to mm are net oHalaed by reason alone, T»t by spirit. Spirit is dormant in 

1. iHjsAbl p» 21$ vide Hpa., II, 4, 5®, 

tm All tHh Seothers, eoa^^, Krishaa Iriplaai, p, 144. 

3, Iblisdor Besal, Gtifo According to Gandhi, p. 325. 

4. % Seo»7ialeQce, p. 335. 
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lamto, he knows no law bat physical aightj men la their present stage are partly men 
and partly beasts, therefore they believe that violence, retaliation is the law of 
their being, whereas seriptnre holds it not obligatory, but peiBiissible* It is non- 
violence, restraint which is obligatory, and highest perfection is attainable only with 
highest restsraint. Hature or dignity of man recjiires strength of spirit i. e. , obe- 
dience to the higher law on moral id.ane. Suffering, not the sword, is the badge of the 
human tribe, and the duty of renunciation differentiates mankind from the beast j the 
former can respond to the call of spirit and rise superior to passions (selfishness 
azxd violence) they have in common with brute nature; and this is the fundam<mtal 
ccoreeptian of HlnduisB which has years of penance and austerity at Hie back of discov- 
ery of this truth* The alternative before man is that as soon as he awakens to spHdt 
within he must either progress to ahimsa or rush to his doom* i^soan nature will only 
find itself i* e«, know its own real nature and be perfected, vhi^ it folly realises 
that in orxler to be heaman it has not to be beastly or brutal 1* e* , it must renounce 
violence, to show spirit in its purity. 

Individual man is a composite of body and spirit— neither element is ultimate, 

but both are expressions of one reality, God* Bo(3iy is part of nature, growing and 

decaying, inheriting its traits from parents, on idiich the environment acts. The 

aptitudes and relations of man constitating the limitations of his life are restilts of 

samskaras he oarries from previous lives, whose laws are inscimtable and subject of 

endless search, thei#i not fathmaable fay anyone* llanos eixlst^oe as embodied being 

i* e*, ziatural-faiologieal organism is purely amentaxy (for what is hundred years in 

eternity)*^ in the midst of death which reduces aan*s body and warics to nougat. 

Bat the dgniflemce of death changes if he recognises his kinship with God and worics 

for 3Lm sehsmes* All perishing Hien cmly seems. Death and destruction are then, but 

only but change and development* The positive role of death beccmies possllxLe 

% From lenrada Mamdir, p. ¥1. 

2* larljan, August il, 1S<«J* 

3. Wrm leemda Mmadir, p. #8. 

4. ef.f Ismg India# February 2» 1932* Death is an eternal verity, is revolution, and 

birth and after is slow and steady evolution* It is as necessary for man^s growth 

as: life itself* 
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b®cati8« of Pebirtiu BoMrfch is as osPtaizx as the ajdsteiace of the p 3 PQseiit body, there- 
fore, even a little effort Is not wasted, ind throtigh this process fll rma the real 
nature of aan, and theieby errea the h a m a ni .st goal of unity may be achie'rod 1. e., man 
as purified spirit shall be sioabled to hug all humanity in friendly aabrace.^ 

Vedanta declares that men are not the changing minds and bodies, recyiiring 
sleep etc. but deep down is the being, the witness peirvading the countless bodies.^ 

All eaabodied life and socially man’s is incarnation of (kid, the Urdu saying is that 
Adam is not God, bit he is a spark of the ffi-Tine. Therefoi?©, the real man or soul is 
this *a)Ma" or "dasa* of God, rather than all the changing attributes of the individual. 

Self-krwwledge consists in rising above nature, body, ignorance. Hiilosoph- 
ically, this is the notion of the aiding of ego or separate individuality. There is no 
destruction of the finite self as long as it is finite and taking birth. Individualism 
is the thought of "I," or of the body as ’•I." It is inherent in unmanifest Prakrti. 
From individuality wrings the cohesion, dhrti of all the atoms in the body to hold 
together. The ideal state is iis^ssible without ov^icoMng the ego oos^letely, a nd 
ego eanzuit be got rid of while man is tied down ty shakles of the flesh* The process 
is as follows* since the nature of man is not immutable but has limitless possibUlties, 
Spiritual developmoit consists in giving up fears. Man is rightly afraid of animal 
passions, anger and the like, which are internal foes. Such old samsk^ras are control- 
led and erased by santal struggle and eocteznal fears cease of their own accord when the 
"traitors within the oas^" are oon<jaered. The centre round which the fears revolve is 
the body and they disappear only when man gives up attachment to the body. From the 
stasi^int of truths desire for ea^oymoit creates bodies for souls. Mien the desire 
vanishes no further need for body remains and the cycle of birth and death ends, the 
cwnipotent soul is no longer ccmfined. The tuideluded man is he who casts off Indlvid- 
ualiVK or ego, feels no longer the shock of inevitable things like death, pairs of 
opposite^ oansed by sesme-omtacts. The field, the ksetra (body) subject to all 

1, Zonog Zndda# 2, B31. c. n r, . , 

2, 8if«*e letters t© MLrai 1^. 145-144 * -Vm«( .*■ 

V OMal, op* dt., p. 3IA. 



manifestations has to he abandoned in the end tgr enlightened and tmenlightened alike* 
This pilnoiple of total annihilation of bo<^ i. e*, desire, is the sine non of 
salTation* But descending from the field of salvation to that of faaily, coimtiy and 
vorld of humani'ty, ve find the ideal of self-sacrifice and saLf-abn^ation inculcated 
throughout the world. Selflessness is ccaiplete free^m from regard for one*s body and 
such self-effacement makes all beings feel safe frm that man. When man has thus 
reduced himself to dust, anly then he realises his self or God of Troth. 

But ending of individualism is lait blankness and negation, as siqjporters of 
individuality assert. For self-realization cannot be assertion of oaeself as one likes, 
assertion of individual lusts, whims and passions. This is false and unreal individ- 
uality, *bat the real life of self comes out of the ego, brought about by the law of 
purification through suffering.* The wider consciousness arises in man when body, 
even intellect and reason are sabordinat6»d, "as the condition for the growth of the 
wheat is that the semi should perish.*^ 'When man shatters the chain of egoiam and 
melts in the ocean of humanity he shares its dignity. To feel he is something is to 
set a barrier between self and God and to cease feeling so is to become one. The drop 
in the ocean partakes of the greatness of the parent. By the utter extinction of egoism 
a3Pi8e8 universality of being (Advaitam) and e<jiality— consciousness (samatram) and this 
is in iMch man is the very image of Truth or Brahman.^ The real self of man 

which he has to see face to face or with which he has to identify or within T*i<di he 
has to lose his self is the aiviDity residing in ffian*s heart, and it comprises all 
universe end stan. 

Badhakxishoan 

According to Badhakrishnan, to know oneself is aU man can know and all he 
needs to imv, bdngs are at the stage of sblf-ccmsclouimass and vi jn^, in 

there is no illumination of etmsoiousness thou^ ihev is aaich knowledge of 

1 . mi, 

S. Binds IQItarma, p* 19^* 

S. liewig India, immxr 19, 1921. 

4. ibid. 

5. 9o an IsdjasB Capitalist, p. 52. 
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Baterlalf "vital and even mental world. Cb® "view of man is that he is a hiological- 
physical ontit 7 launched into the Triver of life wlthont his consent, and this Is 
fficaggerated into natnralisia and secular homanisaB. The other -view is that man is a 
splrittial being, the most concrete embodiment of the Divine wi"fch sense of values and 
hunger for eternity, and this is exaggerated into artificial supor-^turaltsm. True 
humanisa must reject the first where it makes man a sum of partial "views gi"V 0 !n in 
physiology, chemistry, psychology, economics, statistics, biology, anthropology or 
fiction, and must insist that man be a "iriiole i. e., a personality Including and 
transcwading the sum of the parts. Eeligion is this kind of self-knowledge, because it 
seeks God who is found most easily in man *3 soul. H i n duism studies facts of human life 
in depth in a ratiosral manner. Beal religion may exist wi"bhout a definite conception 
of "the Drity, but not without attalnmeat of true status of indlTviduai— moksa is Atma- 
pi^ti laki^a^iam*^ Similarly, iMlosophy is not speculative idealism l»t knowledge of 
actuality, cosmic and indi"vidual--Atiaanam "viddhi.^ It sncjaires in"to the &a"ture of max, 
destiny, origin, not by putting together results of j^xecialised investigation or 
logical geneiralisation but practically or concretely, ty relating thought organically 
to life and anxieties of human beings. Vedanta when taranslated into ethic of self- 

realisation 1. e., unity of God, na'ture and self, is the fulfilment of "the most urgoat 

3 

need of "true hamanitaa. 

Vedanta conceives^ the evolution of "the real in man and world and estabUshes 
both unity and differ«ice between thsm. In the progres^ve self-revelation of reality 
matter or is the lowest manifestatiwx, explaining the inanimate world* It forms 
"the basis of and Is aipi^emented by "the nepct manifestation viz»t life or pra^ia* Brt 
the vital itself remains untaecountod for in merely physico-chemical terms and is 
sc^plemented by mind or manas, which has "the same relation "to life as life has to matte 

1. •** psychology is related to life and organism in order to beerase concrete. Haturo 
is objectification of reality wi"bh dlstinctioruj of minerals, plants animals, life, but 

feaitfejira tieltgiom and Ifestem Thought, p. ^>5 ef., Beeovery of Faith, p. 113. 

2, Ihal Arthur Scbilpp (ed.). The Hdlosoj^ of Stonrapalli Badhakad-shnan, p. 47. 

3. fhilosophy of the Hp^sads, p. 4. 

4, vide The Eelgn of in Ckarteaporary ihilosopty, pp. 413-^. 
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this sapirical variety si»uld not hide inner, non-objeetive, metapl^sical reality 
coMnon to an* All aanifestations of reality are found in each being and the imder- 
fixed traits of hmaa n form are contours o*f xaateriality, orgaacdsation and axiinality 
i. e,, natter, life and Bind filling the world are also in man and he partakes of all 
forces in the outer irarld* This gives bin affinity with the planetary, physical, plant 
and animal systems* He shares with plants growing power and with animals moving- 
sensing power* 

Though Twqp is carved out of the conti n u um of nature and not from a diffejrent 
kind of substance, yet it would be false to regard man simply as mi an ima l grown up} 
for he is an emergent from the world-process of the real, whose essmice is not found in 
(|aieting down into instinctive life or unconsciousness* Hind or perceptual conscious 
ness of animals or infants lacks the power of synthesis i. e., self-conacicusness, 
which is the fuacticn of the neart higher revelation of the real viz., vijhana, whose 
relation to «lTtd is that of universal to the particailar or of thought to sense* ^ Maa*s 
peculiarity ia to Interrupt the continuity of nature, and this interruptian begins with 
reflective consciousness, thou^ it does not and there* Ankar a says that man is 
vyutpafiHacitta, refleotiTe being with understanding and will, the power to pierce the 
v^l between the eternal and nonr-eternal, good and evil* 

Kie rest of nature is not trouMLod ty hopes and fears of an uncertain future, 
or Inevitability ctf death* Also, man puts indivi<feial prrferance over natural at-«aie- 
mcBt, and this knowledge of death and isolation breeds an inner division, tension in 
his nature* H is aware of his own fragmentaslnesa and always trying to overctsae it 
ecmsciously, to reestabltsh order and harmony of all his parts. A similar tendency 
operates unconsciously in su b - h u m a n forms, but man assumes active agency in that pro- 
cess. as •spirit’' resists all forms of dsatb— blind Instincts, unthinking custom, dull 
obedience, inteUestaal inertia, spiritual dryness.® Chief evidence for this peculiar- 
ity of man's nature is provided hy anssoiouaieas of value and probleai of awraUty. Han 
is dharmak^etiu !• e*, havii« knowledge of ri^t and wimg and capacity to decide right 
ibid* , p# 4^. 

2. Indi^ ibilosopi^, II, 5f3. 

$, Spirit in Han," C. I* P., p. 501* 
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or dharaa. The vhole world is a battle gioaad of the »oial struggle, but the decisiye 

Issue lies in hearts of aeo. where battles are fought constantly* 

Miat is called the indiTidual human self is made up of body, senses, mind and 

sense-objocts, but none of those is identical with the *1" substance or subject, the 

eveiwpresent background of all* These constituents of perstaiality i* e., mindf-life- 

body compleK are upadhis or the do facto habitation of empirical self, and, inconoei‘«i- 

ahLe though it is, itma has nothing to do with the individual *8 life-history it so 

faithfully att«ids and accompanies* It is the screen for mental facts to play on, bit 

they cannot be said to grow out of it. The relation of aibject to attributes is in- 

explicabLe. Btomaniaa considers the empirical or psychological self (jivatma) to be a 

sovereign ^od but it is the objective aspect only* This ego-sense is the "constituent 

condition of actuality,* an "oiganiaed teleological unity," bit it ^^vos an Illusion of 

2 

exclusive unity, marked off frtm the rest in apace and time by the bodf* 

At ajy caie stage a person is a cross-section of growing entity whose ecait«it 

has a apoeifie character, because different selves are organised in different ways and 

degzttes. Under the sense of diffeiwice the temporal process is inevitable* Therefore, 

the Individual is a historical becoming, he is here and now as a result of what he was 

and In an earlier period of personal history. The way to realization Is slow, it 

Is the crown of patient effort throu# aaaiy lives, in each of which man may take a 

foi^ard or backward step*^ Kitt the series of births and desths or change in natural 

pole of man is not change In soul* The crude theory of materialism which dcoiles future 

life is Ineonsdstent with the emergent view of self* 

Thzou^imit nature life Is preserved and continued through incessant renewal. At 
aoologleal level the eod is perpetuation of species, at human unlq[ue individuality 
throu|^ incessant renewal* Broken lives recpiire to bo renewed through forces that 
reintegrate creation* A principle of science is that if we see a certain stage of 
develcpment in tlaie we laay infer a past to it. RebdLrth Is change within a gerwral 
stroctural progression* Death is not a unique event in our progress but part of a 
recurring riytha of nature, maxkinf a point in indivldual*s history 
where self assumes a new set of conditions.^ 

The essence of the individual is the plan or pattern he is attempting to 

jU fke Bhagavadgita, p. 79* 

2* M Idealist liow of life, p. 267. 

3* ibid., p. 122; 

4* ibid*, P5P* 387, 296* 
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realize i, ®,, the priaciple of jiya is Alaa, the Qiirine dwelling in man, inner light, 

1 

concealed witness, mdoilng from birth to birth, xmtonched ty deeaj. It is a focus 
of the one groat light in ti» individual, but a partial focus, not fully brought out 
during historical existence. The infinite God is manifested in finite eodstence 
throughout time? scholastic theologians tell us God is present in creattjres by "essence, 
presence, power,** 

The ultimate asaUB 5 )tlon of faUEnn life is spiarlt, and proof of this is life 
itself. For if somewhere within man there twre not the aTwolute certainty that the 
ffl.vine is, he could not live, his life is not lived within its own limits, he is God- 
man, Were the real utterly transcendent to the self of man it would bo impossible to 
apprehend it even dimly. At the centre of man*B being is something akin to spirit, so 
that God* 8 revelation and man's contemplation are two sides of one fact. The con- 
substantiality, tadatyaa of man and God is the conviction of all spiritual wisdom, not 
based on mere infesrence but on an e:q>erienee in tdilch barriers of self and ultimate 
reality drop away. The validity of this is hinted at by man's inquietude, "divine 
discontent," with purely human or finite ends* The iypothesis of exclusive psycholog- 
ical self leaves no scope for ideals which point to spirit or an invisible c<»mmmity of 
finite selves. Efforts of man at self— transcendence point to the incompleteness of man 
at the level of vi^ina in whidi there is the pzoblffii of finituda and pluralism, the 
daalisBa of seif and not self, higher aid lower, Rmma and Pralqfti at pheoomaoal level 
cannot be an Irrational surd incapable of being eliminated; the self straggles against 

4 

the not self until the distinction of both Isf overc<»i# In a unity of reality or suwnd. 

Vedanta declares that evolution does not and at reflective c<mselouaiess, bit tho next 

stage is Joy, the fruit of spirit, the distlnetlGn betwe^i intellect and spirit or jiva 

and Ateia in man is as the distlnotioa betwe^ animal and plant. 

Man is Afaswn, which is nm-differwat Sxxm BraJman, but the descent of God into 

<M»iseious being ©f man is a vailed manifestation, different frc» the self-conscious 

1. The Sbagavs%lta, p* 43. 

33 # 

3* An Idealist View of Ufe, p. 303; cf.. Eastern Beligion and Western Thought, p, 25. 
4. SeMlpp, op. ©it*, p. f. 
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being of "the Divine* Ho appears far avay because soul is ianoi^od in tiha all <*w 
(objects) and finds it difficult to get self<4cQovledge (subject). To assert the self 
other than the true reality of God is Avidya, fall, original sin.^ This assertion of 
purely historical self laaJces nan * 01100 — bom,* liable to sorrow of historical succession, 
JarimaTana* He suffers the conflict of the divine and undivine in hinaelf, as the 
stream of his mind flows in two differant directions of virtue and vice* Because of 
Avidya or ignorance he becomes a victim of selfish desire or Icama, following which 
there is agony of finite creature in time and world of karma.® Han freedom to 
realise his destiny 1* e., true self, and his abuse of that freedom by stupidity and 
sin, the consequent sorrow and suffering does not destroy that heritage, though it 
postpones its arrival. In fact, the imiversal distress consequent t^ioa Avldya is a 
metaphysical necessity for restoration of Vidya, because it points to reality of Atman 
and gives man the aspiration to attain it. 

Tedintic self— realisation is identity with the supreme spirit in mmt a reality 
transcending the dirtinction of subject and object aspects of stands nature; this gives 
rise to the charge of destruction of individuality, but the problwa is unreal. It was 
long ago admitted ly Vedanta^ that If the individual self is deprived of bodi3y and 
mental ezperi^ce it is indeed destroyed. Those who think the highest point is attain- 
able in pure subjectivity forget this lesson. But this danger can bo avoided If the 
mdversal self in man is shown to be the true life of all and not a mere abstractioz^ 
it must enbarace all facts of nature, histories of experience of swan selves and also 
transcend tlMm 1. e*, it is the Object that is the universal ground in ail individuals* 
The negative method of Vedanta shows it to be not finltinle 1. e., self-soffieient, and 
the positive method finds it in the being of sllr 

Sternal life Is oppowd to the temporal and spatial, hence to the narrow 
indivldaality of the sfflhsaTin. All efforts to reach the universal standpoint while 
i.' 'in l:d[ealist""'vi«iw of Idfe, p. ill. 

S. JScMlpp, op. eit*, p. 4?; of., Sastem ^llgion and Western Thought, p. 43s 
Bit^eotual kmcwiedge pro^oes both self-conseiousness and self-will and gives 
zimo to «aad.e^, fear, whleh is bound with <aeavage in life. 

3. Vida Chl^ bpa., VIII, 3-13. 
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retaining the individual are doomed to disappointment.^ The commensuraMlity betveon 
God and man is not facile, Isit a breaJdng of all limits of normal self, an interruption 
of routine self, A strong s^se of individuality is necessary for action but it need 
not be confused with individualism (isolated distinct existence), which is a state of 
unstahLe e<yiilibrlum. %• such devices as knowledge, art, momlity and religion there 
is progressiw aalf-eolai^^eiit of man. As long as man is still seafcing or evolving in 
his empirical, self-contained being universal spirit is still the "other," but for one 
who has attained to it, spi3rit is here and now^ as the universal life of individuals, 
races, nations, through the mind, reason, heart, love, will and power of man*^ The 
highest sense of humanity is to discover aaich in whole and whole in each. 

The two elements of selfhood (uniqueness, eachness), universality (allness) 
grow together until the most tujique becomes the most uxiiversal. Ifothing in man’s 
mpexlenee can be said to be individual or real without qualification except the spirit 
which includes both persons, selves, enviroaamt and objects. The Absolute Spirit is 
the only res coaqjleta, only individual, a unity passing through the highest to the 

e 

lowest elemeixbs, progressively manifesting throu^ particulars. All phenomena of the 

universe are only accounted for because the relation of the one universal gaand to all 

evolutes is that of higher and lower, the higher including the lower. 

For the individual human being mokfa is negatively freedom frcmi haBq)ering 

egoism and positively realisation of identification with fullest life consciousBiess. 

T&en all limiting adjmcts are reroved he is not dis«)lv»d in super-personal Absolute, 

nor ramoved from the world but enters into partnership with God in eoaale activity. 

In ny scheme individual is not absorbed into the unity. Th«pe is unity in personal 
love, bat God and man z^oiain distinct, so me cannot be is^ken of apart from the 
other until the eoaasio process ends. The liberated individual retains his 
distinction thou^ possessing universality of spirit.^ 

As a free mbjeet, Birufa or kfetrajna, the htiman self is universal in the individually 

izarepeatabde form* Be is a union of the universal infinite and the universal 

H the ^earl of fitn^stan, pp. 9U9Z, 

2. An IdeaUst Tiew of Life, p. 303, 

3. Bastem BeUgim and M^stem Thought, pp. 32, 352. 

4. An Idealist Flew of life, p. 3T4. 

5. the Beign of Baliglon in Gmtmporary Bdlosopby, p. 442. 

4. Schtli^, op. oit., p. TO0. 



particular, not a part of the whole tut a potential whole. The subject fills itself 
with universal content and at the end achieves unity in wholeness, and then continues 
to return to ©abodied axietance for the sahe of eabracing and transforaing into hai^ny 
all individual aanifostations of the wiKjle. Thus personal universalism is the ideal of 
aan, for without it the world would bo forever unrodesned. But iapersonal universalissa 
is the highest salvation. Loss of individuality does occur, but only whan the world is 
redeeaodj the world fulfils itself by Mdf-destructioa. ^ 

Anrobindo 

Aurobindo argues that creation is aetaphysically an Involution by self- 
projection of the absolute reality or God i, e., existence, conaciousnes»»force» In 
the order of involution first is the SSiperaind in which the throe aspects of the 
Absolute are not dividedj thm adnd where knowledge of object is by division from It 
and relative to thought through over-jaind which is capacity for total assemblage of 
things; then the tbaree stages of higher, middle and lower vital-life 1. e., obscure 
passions and instincts, through the psyche; then a farther plunge of life into matter 
in which consciousness Is wiped out but oneness remains* To the extent to idxlch 
has descended into the world can the world evolve, but in reverse order. Genetic 
evolution locates man in process of cosmic evolution to determine his preswit status 
and gives an indication of his future destiny. There is a leap from one to another 
grade of evolution even in physical forms, which science ackisowledges as the missing 
llnk,^ From the psychological side there is a leap from metaX-form fixed in the iiv- 
oonscient, inanimate principle of matter, to plant-level fixed in suboonscient action 
of the principle of life, to animal organism fixed in vitaL-sensa mind, to the level of 
man fixed in mind, which is the reflection of the principle of intellect. Between the 
hi^st animal and the loveiffc man there is a deep gulf to cross via., from sense-mind 
to intellect-mind. The latter expresses itself in rreflectioa, ideas, consciousness of 
art, religion, ethics, feelings etc., and contains the aspiration to tx^soend itself 

1, in Idealist Vicar of Life, pp. 304, ^6. 

2, fim Life Mvine, LI, SOS. 

3, ibid., XX, SC^. 
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into something higher. The ciifference from msb of nature is the freedom and supoilor- 
it7 of man in natiare, hat the difference is to be made part of the larger truth of 
man’s solidarity vith the whole world (including svwa. the physical), which is the real 
freedom of man. This is hinted at Isgr the principle of continuity as a two way process 
in nature. There is no sharp difference becanse the higher principle does not abandon 
the lover grades, nor does the lower mean an entire absence of the higher i. o., life 
takes up matter and mind takes up sub-jaental life, the mind of intelligence takes up 
the mind of life and sensatioiu^ All lower elements are included, transformed and 
integrated by the dcaainant principle of man’s present being i. e., mental eoasciouanes?, 
and will be integrated to perfection by the dominant principle of man’s future b<rfjag 

1. e., Hvine or Si^ramental oonseiousness. Kan stands midway between the beginning 

and end of evolution in nature i. e., "normal* humanity is something abnormal in nature 

a miracle, but it is provisionally normal only, becanse it is a "semi-divine" nature, 

2 

which arising out of the animal, is on the way to beceadng idjolly divine. 

Sristentially, man’s structural aspect reveals a Iwriaontal cro8»-s«stiGn of 
immense (K»plexl-fy, infra-rational and anpra-rattonal eleraants. Here his nattore is 
undermtood in a thrse-fold classification. Sab-mental and sub-consdent is the mate-* 
rial basis, iiusluding a larger part of life and bo^; the subliminal Is revealed by 
jMgrotology as having unaaplored faculties, escperieaoes and actions, and this is the 
inner being of mind, life, ii^sloal bocSy T^ian the pi^hlc entity supports thamj bat the 
highest reality hidden yet e3!:ce«^ing thee all is that which is vaguely called spirit, 
God, ovexmdf, anpwMsonscieat.® i^aphyslcally speaking, the pheaomsnal self is a 
veiled manifestation of sat-clt, vijhina and anand of the Absolute, all inseparable f rcaa 
one ano ther . Matter or lover manifestation of sat is the body of mm and life is the 
lower manifestation of eit-ialcti using the bodf or material fora as its veMdej mul 
la manif«itatiaa of l n a»d and mind is manifestatlcai of vijnana (Supemlnd) or atmar* 
Jyoti (self-iumijaeslty). fhe true role and way of being of man, his awadharaa, is to 
shif»e world and self (bodf* mind) by his soul-power, the highest represmtation 

U iMd., n, 520, 50A. ^ 

2. The djmle, pp* 2^t«S91| cf», ^e life Divine, II, 523, 524. 

3. file life Utvine, II, 32«| «f., Bvolution, pp. 17, 21. 
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of transeeQd«ntaI IndivldTial self in «TolTing naturo. ^ isan ia meant this tmereated 
IndestmcttKle soul or purufa that has housad itself in mind and 1x>dy made of its own 
elements* Ther^ore it is essential to distinguish the two persons* the anisa 
(Upani^ad) and k§ara (Gita) is the apparently matahle soul in nature (Rraiqrti) 
it i* e., affected ty particular part of universe, and swahhava i. o., eadLstenoo Is 
pheucmena, space, time, causality or being attached to particular individual or jivaj 
the Isa or Iksara is the imnaitable spirit above nature, watching it i. e., its «ijoy- 
fficnt is beyond phenomena because it is self-ezistant. A third Rirufta is the Lord of 
all (characters, ideas, experiences, sensations of all creatures are in it), above the 
first tiwof It supports bit Is not the determining limit of individual existence (ksara) 
because the intermediate principle is the real self (iksara) i. e., divine unity with 
God which makes freedom inalienable to man*^ 

R^igious belief in immortality is a self-evident necessity, if man is to rise 
above identity with body, life, mind* But true imwrtality is eternity of self- 
eactenslQn without beginning, end or succession i* e*, timeless Imaortality by knowledge 
of self in noEubecoasing, Secondary immortality is perpetual continuity of temporal 
axistenoe, life to life, world to world, a time-immortality, by knowing self in becom- 
ing.^ On its spiritual side man’s birth is a cosgjlex of spiritual person (eternal) and 
soul of personality (cocmdo mutable being)* But isolated assm^ion of life In man's 
body cannot be assueed nor can the soul be made a wanderer from field to field with 
unfettered choice. The fact of birth can be under^srtood only if the opposition between 
life and death Is an error of IntBlloetaal mentality. Death is a process of life, 
disintegration of substance and renewal in process of life, not a cessation of life bit 
brwiking of the material of one fora of life searve as material for another, because 
fcam limita the possiMUty of experience (infinite esporlwce on finite basis) which 
is a necessity of embodied Hfe. The indivi<hial phmceamal self is held together by 
tl» pxitKsiple cjf heredity and rebirth. The former is the machinery of outer visible 
process of phy»l^» inconseient evolution by which the form of body appropriate to its 

i. The ideal of the Karssycgin, pp. 47, 4S, 
t* The life Divine, XI, !H3. 

3, ibid., II, 56S. 
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roia of conscioTisness is obbainad. But tho latter is the jaachiner 7 of iuvisiHLe 

process of soul-evolation, ty ■which there is ascent to higher forms of consciousness in 

higher forms of body i. e«, it is a process of assimilating, discarding, strengtherdng, 

rearranging of old characteristics and moti-ros (personali'ty) • It is a legitimate 

philosophical presumptiaa that vhere we see in time a certain stage of dovelopmaat, 

•there must be a past to •that development of personality and also a future, 

the phenomenal self is a veiled manifestation of the Di'vine being, hence its 

ccttidition is described as ignorance, Vijnana is power of YidyS and mind of Avidya 

both in conjrmction and continuity for pur^poae of infinite phenom«ial self-manifestation. 

Through a three-fold divisicaa of conaciousness there is lapse frcm vijhfiaa to igiwrance* 

The Blirine mind allows forms to appear as if solf-con'fcained, but is not deluded itself. 

The new factor in its descent is AvidyA, tho ignorring faculty, ■veiling and separating 

mind’s action from Supermind, porcei^ving the limited and the particular instead of the 

unlimited and ■the universal, or particular in an unpossessed universal and not both as 

2 

phatumiena of Infinite. The phenommral self than ■views the world from its own stand- 
point of individual soul, excluding others; ercclusi'Vely identifies itself with partic- 
ular, teiQ^ral, spatial action and loses sii^t of unity of time> force and substance* 
This condi^blon of ignorance is further aggravated by Identification with a particular 
body* 7he object of human life is to accept the Illusion of Maya or exclusiveness of 
but only ■to ■branscend it in higher i&yu or Tidya, by which self-knowledge and 
self-realization is attained* 

Evm materialistic psychology poln^ts to the root of our mentality and acticn in 
a deep^ source, a greater self. But only if that hiddim source Is concealed con- 
sdouaness can m endless ■vista of self-knowledge and enlargement open* *£qov ti^self” 
is bai^ psychological urge of integral yoga, a theoretical and a practical science 
eantxiag round the Ration, *^&at I am at present, what can X become in future and how 
cm that be achlevedi* The pxmc^eal motive is not utilitarian but a disinterested 
anarch of life sM censciousness, growth for its own sake* Aim of nature In each 

S. ibid*, n, 55Si. 

Xf 20. 31 » 
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itKiividual is to be fuUj, bit full awar«a©ss, rather than unconsciousness, half- 
consciousness or deficient consciousness is true being* To bo uithout force or vith 
half force or deficient force is to diiadnish ead-stence, and the foixe means uill of 
being and becoming in conscious action* Finally, to be is to have full delight of 
being, without diainution*^ Again, to be is to bo universally, for restricted ©go is 
ia^jerfect exiatence, force and delight* But this miiversality means one is also 
transcendentally i, e*, above all conditions of bo%- and world* 

Psychology is gradually admitting that man may pass from egoistic consciousness, 
separating existence into cosmic consciousness in humanity* Through yoga he may arrive 
at universalised consciousness (aiperaind) whose operation is the hey to all activities 
and all minds, further he may «iter w>rld-t3?ansceading consciousness superior to cosmic 

g 

existefnee. The objection is that individuality has no ultimate status in fedanta# bit 
this applies only to l^avada, which holds mokfa to be disappearance of an unreal 
individual or ego into real self or Brahmen* Ancient Yedanta indicates that eosoic 
source of individual self’s distortion into ego is only due to its being rooted in 
lover nature* And integral Vedanta allows that even the ego has significance in the 
scale of individual and coemio evolution* Progress of mind, growth of foul and even 
the ooUeotivlty depi^s t^n It* Hature invented it so that nan could disengage him- 

4 

self frooi incons^Lanee of mass or coUectiviiy, and binds his experiences and rela* 
tlcms into a contradictory and incoherent world by making ego the centre. Wre the 
individual self (indivldnallty) identical vith this ego, transcendence of the latter 
vould «id personally, action, life* But taming Inward it is discovered that behind 
the p^parfieial ego-fozsatlon Is the oms^lous Purujia* Uhen the former is abolished 
there is no B»rgenee of spiritual person into world Ibrufa* He still individualises 

vidle aabracing wider consciousness; it is consoiousaess of self which at 03ac8 co»> 

5 

mlsises in tJw verld and individualises throu^ individual Purufsu 

The nodus of life Is the relatim of three general forms of consciousness, 

1. Ihld.^ II, ^9-691, 

2. Svt^ntica, p* cf., Ideals and Progi^ss, p* SO, 

3* Letti^ of Szi AnroMndo, limt series, p* 65* 

4* The life mvine, II, 488. 

5, IMd*, II, fU 
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iadividual, tmiv»rsal and traasoandant or suprai-cosaic, the first tw being included 
in the next M-gher, Liberation is the realized iinitjr of the throe in the IndiTriLdual, 
the indiiridual is, thereforo, ultiaatelj ia^rtant.^ Fartharaioro, a coatinuatian of 
the illuBinsd individual in the action of the world is iagjorative, for manifostation 
of the transcendent in the individual is also the means of the universe becoming con- 
scious of Itself, l#ere the individual not to continue distinct from the world and 
Sipime even in froedom the world would be eternally unredeemed and cutting the "knot 
of ego" would be a supremo act of egoima i* e,, attachment exclusively to indiviAial 
salvation, liberation is prevaited from being eapanded egoism because the true indi- 
vidual is a three-fold unityi a vertical unity enjoying the Divine in transcendent oon^ 
sciousness; a horizontal xaaity always capalie of mutuality with other individuals iy 
(ttijoylng the Divine in cosmic or univei^al consciousness; a lateral unity reproducing 
its liberated state at other pjints in the mnltiplicity. The throe messages of 
Vedanta are indicative of this: "I am He" is realization of oneness with the tran- 
scendent; "That thou art" is realization that each and every Individaal Is constituted 

by that onanoss or transcendeot self; "Ml this is Brahman" unfolds the troth that 

3 

whole and parts are very extension of sols eodstrat zeallty, 

A further objection might be that the ^Irltual person remains as liberated, 
];»ulfied, perfected in heavenly existence, but is a self without a personality, an 
isi|>er8cmal Biru$a !• e,, all gnostic Individuals will be the same in being and nature. 
But in gnostic ecmsclousness personality and impersonality are not imposed principles 
as they are not in reality. It is true that in spiritual develoiment there is a stage 
of disaolutim into i^eraonality with no ordered key to dyuamism of action in 
outer life, but the descent of 5tq>ermind (unity of trutb-knoidedge, truth-will) estab- 
lishes outer and imer haracsy of the spiritual individaal. He will be a furusa un- 
veiled, infinite tmlversal being revealing its eternal self through significant form, 
ez|n*WHiiv« power of an individaal and temporal self-aanifestation, but in perfectly 
hazoonle form. This will neither be what is now meant by a personality or pattern of 

1, Evola^a, IP* 45, 45, 

2, ibid,, p. 49; ef*, %e Life Divine, II, 96-97, 

3, the X4fe Divine, X, 81. 
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being aaiked out tgr settled coBblnation of fixed qualities, a deteifflined character, nor 
a capricious, iiaperaonal fltix, but an individual nature-manifestaticsa of his true being, 
though not the uhole being. The conception of jivana ankti does not disallow even the 
eabodiiaent of the a^rene itoson, thoxigh the body imist be a fit vehicle of perfected 

n 

consciousness. According to the principle of evolution, pe^istenee of an unique and 
pure iiadividuality is assured, 

Freedoa and Bondage 

Introduction 

A humanist philosophy must tackle the probloa. of relation between man and the 
ultimate piineiplo of the imiverse, hoxievar that may be conceived. Vedanta studies 
this prohleB psychologically and metaphysically. In the latter case it appejw?^ as an 
inexplicable, mysterious coaoriLstance of freedom and bond^e. This is the paradox of 
man's life* on the one hand he is pressed down with self-created bondage and on the 
other constantly aware of the Imaanonce of absolute freedoa in himself. Starting from 
the premise of freedom of si5)r«aBe reality to limit its<^ in world and nature Yedinta 
passes to the eonelusicm of human freedom as determination of man by his real self. 
Anybhix^ else is not freedom. 

In the sphere of nature lav operates, ar^ to this man must submit* Eazma 
determines ids present eondltiosi i. e,, in the realm of facts he is determined and 
laa^ent. includes natural, isnaan, divine law and is not to be undwstood merely 

in terms of conceptions of fairness and justice or areward and punishment Ideology 

based on barter and exchmge principle,^ To treat it in the latter, mechanical way is 
to equate the universal law of 0 O)^>as^on aM moral harmony into soulless fate, 

1. ibid., II, 854, 85e, 

2. of. , ibid. , I, 314. 

3. ef., lathanlal Pierson, Sbd Aurobinife and the Soul Quest of Man, pp. 22, 50, 88 J As 
we see that an atom of matter has giveu way to livir^ c^ without becoming mu- 
tilated and the in turn has beccaste subordl.aated to new essmtial centre ego, 
so dli©ora that the ^ must itself op«i to ^rrender its domination and exclu- 
sive sense of individ^lity to the emerging consciousness of higher being in man, 

haji step tewards md"^ ending in all-e«bara<dng divine consciousness. But 
the ego will bewaw a subordinate integwr of yet greater wholeness— unity of 
lower na'tere of man to serve hi^ier will and law, 

4. P, B, M^ta, torly Indira Beligloas Tl»u^, p. 393. 
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Neo-?ed5ata links it with operation of nniTorsal energy, therefore goes beymd the 
indiTidualistic conception of it} causes, respoaslhility and consequences of indi-vidual 
acts are interlocking with acts of others^ and this explains growth and evolution. 

Acts of one are acts of whole. Karma reflects in all the acts of each, yet each is a 
karsaic \init undergoing results of big own act. But as the possessor of self or sid.rit 
he has the power to rise above nature *s detenaination, to make futirre karma and oven to 
counteract past karma ty spiritual and moral effort. This is the realm of free cre&> 
tivity, transcendence. Vedanta* s solution of the human paradox Iss in so far as man is 
natural he is a deteiaained being, in so far as ho is and realizes himself as spirit 
he is free. 

The doctilne of liberation also covers the question of man's freedom in spir- 
itual life in connectiwa with divine grace. Metaphysical denial and affirmation of 
freedom does not destroy initiative and self-effort in spixlt^^al development. Bespon- 
aibility is wholly man's to respond to the call of Atman and to progress in the path of 
faith. The whole process consists of the beginnii^ condition of igoormee and imper- 
fection, the Initiative of the indivi<hial for liberation, his resistance to and siucrea- 
der to God's love and finally, bis acceptance and utilisation of divine mercy. This 
process is consistent with the humanistic belief in reality and freedcm of human self. 

The problem of human freedom also covers the question of evil in human life. 
Heo-Vedintins take a comparohensive view of evil as covering every human failing or 
imperfection or ill. Thty prefer to take a lealistic view of it i. e., evil and its 
correlate vis., ^>od, are both relative but real parts of the world and are equally 
sustained by the one reality, and not erplicabOLe by tws separate principles. The 
latter proee<hire is duallstic and yields the illo^cal conception of finite God. 

%irltual humanism mmt deal with evil at two levels viz. , of bondage and 
liberati^ or grace and nM>-grace. It is necessary to establish responsibility for 
aegatiye exercise of wi3l 1. e., commission of evil. The sole reality of God does not 
agent of evil, for the karma doctrine estabOLisdies human freedom or init- 
iative in the line of evil-dotaf, which occurs under false conviction of separate 


1. vide infra# 536, 541. 
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being, Thwefore, ef^l which is an aaapirical actuality must be ended in transcendenbal 
reality, si 33 oe the latter is a xuaity or 'universal consciousness and being, la other 
words, evil is real but not ultimate or absolute, liberation means going beyond the 
moral state into perfected condition of both knowledge and will, heme transoendeaco of 
morality does not mean license for evil, Imt felu» negation of the very cause of evil 
via,, divisive consciousness, 

Tivekanand 

Ylvokanand declares with Vedanta that the wiwle universe is working for fimedom 
from idiich it comes, in which it remains, to which it returns,^ The universe is a 
reffifLt of a strug^e for freedom, which is perceived to be going on from atom to man, 
from insentient lifeless particle of matter to highest aodstence on earth, that is the 
human touI* In the former the striving for the goal is unconscious, in the latter coao 
soious, Jfen repres«ats the principle of fireedom in its highest; form and all achieve- 
ments of culture in every field are linked with advance of frreedcoi i, e,, in sci«aoe, 
art and religion the original ii^mlse and the «id is one and the same via., liberation. 
The universal human dissatisfaction resulting from struggle for goals points to freedom 
as an ultimate goal* Ideals come to man from beyond limits of sens^ but they are not 
wholly expressed nor am they be given up without lowering life to bmtishness. The 
struggle for them causes great differing, and can be so^lained and resolved ozOy in 
terms of Vedantio conception of life in truth. ^ longing for these goals gives rise to 
idea of absolute free-being (Saechidanand) which is the fundamantal elament of iaiman 
eonsciouattess. The very idea of such absolute freedom makes man struggle against his 
ertemal and interrxal limitations, at first Instinetively, unconsciously and later with 
higher consciousness and understanding of the real nature of his life and universe, 

^hou^ every mtawnt laan feels free, otherwise his life is not worth living, yet 
a little thought shows that he is a machine and not free. Since both freedom md 
>y>nd«gii ecBie into human consciousness they are equally delusive or etjially true. 

JU gci^lmte iteiks# I# iO% 

2. Ibid., n, m* 

s. SO^ecUons frm Swemi Vtvakaaaad, p. 1S3, 
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Mateilalists hold the idea of freedom to be delusive and idealists say that the idea of 
bondage is delusive. But Yedanta replies that man is free and rust free at the same 
time. He is roaUy free, real man (Atma) cannot but be free, but when man comes into 
eartUy historical «d.stanco of name and form he is bound. The tmiverso is a part of 
existence limited by mind, senses etc., it is subject to laws relatis:^ to space, time 
and causation,^ Fiwedom means being beyond cause and effect.^ But internal (mind) and 
external (physical) nature are both bound by one and the same law. Were not laind 
subject to causation it would be irrational. Hor can free-will be asserted while deify- 
ing operation of reason, tail, mind, matter are all within Maya. In fact, matter and 
mind are one substance, interchangeable, different only in the degree of vibration* one 
vibrates at low rate and the other at high rate. Hature is homogenous, diffexrent only 
in its manifestations and subject to law throughout. Free-will is a misnomer, because 

3 

mind and will come into being cnly when real man is bound «aid not before. 

itma is ever free, boundless, eternal, bat due to identification of mind with 

its vyttls (waves in maae of space, time, causality) the soul loses sight of its nattrre 

of freedom (inseparable from immortality which is above the law of nature).^ Hot by 

running away from nature, ifcich is a ccmbination of opposites, but by facing it boldly 

and mastering it through knowledge and seeing through it to the real ground can man 

attain freedom? the Baccmian dictum that nature is to be contjaered by obeying her i. e., 

knowing her laws, operates in science and in religion. Tedanta puts it thus* nature is 

destroyed by jSina, then soul realises, "I am free," »I am what I am" and free agency 
5 

is establisimd. 

Tedaata holds man respfmsible for attainment of spiritual freedMi. The goal of 

nm is freedom trm slavery to matter and thought, bnt esay ccmtrol over these which is 

not voluntary will defeat itself. There is, of course, the mystery of the situation 

that someone em»n to faith (Atma, nrakti) by God*s grace without seeing or hearing 

about ^irlt, aiother remains plunged in doubt after idteiessing the extraordinary 

1. ©wigdlete IfeJiftES, I, 93. 

2* ibid., I, 2S^ 

3. Sele«ti<a«i ttm Swaid. Yivekanand, p. 163. 

4. C^qfd-ete Ifezics, Tl, 33. 

$, ibid,, I?, S3. 
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powers with his own ©jas. Cbe laust parsevar©, so that grace of God may be receiired, 
ait there is and is not a law of grace. The pure in. body, mind, speech, strongly 
devoted, discrininatlng of nitya and anitya, porseTerlng in maaana, nididbyasana, upon 
them alone comes the Lord* a grace, and this is the element of law in grace. But God is 
not subject to natural law, is called ocean of compassion exhibited without relation to 
merit and cause, and one seemingly sinful may have grace unsolicited. One may argue 
that he had punya from past life, but the mystery cannot be denied. Seasoning or 
demand for law is in ifiya, but grace is outside it and therefore not conditioned. In 
the light of this, Hamakrishna advised reliance like that of a dry leaf on the mercy of 
God, The wind of grace always blows, but what man needs is to unfurl his sail^ in 
order to go forward, otherwise he does not catch that wind. Failure in spiritual 
developaent is not due to lack of divine grace but due to failure of human effort, ffen 
must make his own future in spiritual life. The probl« of relating grace and human 
effort (freedcm) is r^evanfc only in the theistic i>osition* But in the monistic posi- 
tion there is no scope for grace. H«pe, salvation has nothing to do with God*3 grace, 
fveedxM already is, nitya mukti.** ^y sadhaha or spiritual exertion man attains his 
goal. 

Advaita holds spirit as sole ireality traasesading nature and life aad rejects 
free-will at the ultimate level, but this does not cancel human responsibiliiy in 
regard to order of good and evil action at the ph<MUMa en al level. Bbt by denying the 
ffjpxesm causality of God but by affiisaing it can man*s freedom in its fall measure of 
goodness be estabiliahed. It is to the aeMwre that man receives frcm the freedm of 
Atman that his ft^eedom is real* But Vedanta holds man unoipiivocally res5>onsible for 
his «•»*«»»»■> The argument that because man is an Instiummit of God, therefore He is 
responsible for all iraaan acts Is mere cant. leither can the truth of this argument be 
eatablidfejed by reason ing alone, nor does such a witional conviction last for more than 
one morneat. In everjpday life man is an egoistic ag«it. ^Free-will notion has been 
esta^shed in man*8 mind by God, otherwise the non-realized people would have become 

1. iui,, ii, 4C“ 

2* SeleoUons trm Svaml Vlvekanand, p. 375. 
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more and aore iavolred ia sinful acts, not fetling respoasifellity.*^ T1 m> id®& that 
God is giTdng us vidkod impulses, inciting evil actions is mere creation of egoistic 
desire for self-gratification. It is ill-dlgestod Yodanta in ^Mch man takes creclit 
for good and tiames God for evil, fhe nearer truth is to think that good comes from 
God and responsibility for evil rests on human uHl* Yodanta teaches that no one has 
created the ego-viU but man himself is the creator throtigh karma. Metaphysically 
speaking, good and evil are both conditicmed manifestations of the soul, but the test 
by which they are distinguished is that evii is the more asternal coating, good is the 
nearer coating of the real man, so ha has to cut through the outer layer to reach the 
iimer and beyond that to the solf,^ 

Bealization of the real self of divinity creates in man awareness of his 
instrumentality. This is the situation wh«i after repeated analysis the ego vanishes, 
free-will is seen to be an appearance. The experience that the lord is the cause of 
everything cancels wilful persistence in wrong doing. The fallacy in the ar^guaent that 
the realized man eeffit commit sin is the Ignoring of the fact that God cannot take a 
false step, Yedanba insists that so long as God keeps the ego-s«ase in man, differeaa- 
tlatlon of good and evil, virtue and sin rwdns for him, and duty of puraaing the one 
and avoiding the other holds goodj this is true not only at i^tio-temporal loved of 
existence but even at level of Ata^, It might be conceded that ev^ after God- 
realization man keeps his ego-sanso of pure sattva. The lAakta keeps the •servant-ego* 
and the j^inl the •knowledge-ego," and undwr this ego man shuns evil and enjoys caxiy 
the godly, 

Tagore 

Tagore takes his stand on the reality of the Supreme Berson as sedf-determining 
creator, and the ultimacy of the individual self, G<^ has bound himself in the process 
of eofflde laroation. He is not free because bound ly His nature of truth (Satyajaurti) 
and freedom ly virteie of Us anand, YedSata holds Brahman as the material and efficient 

euap®! Sri Ibmaaorlshaa. trans, mkhilanand, p, 305, 
t, Gtsqplete Works, TO, tlZp 273, 

X ibid,, n, 283, 
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cau. 3 © i, ®,, iiltiaat® or existcoico is aXso tiw highest law or dhanaa. “The 

infinite being set Himself for self-expression the self-isposed limitation of the law 
of space-time, form, movement* This la the universal law of reason (science).®^ As a 
true poem is not constructed according to rules of rhythm and met« Iwt is an e35>res- 
sion or creation, so is the world not created according to previously formulated law, 
but is an expressicaa of unity diversifying itself* The law is foxatulated with ereatim 
and the Stopreme Person is the law of nattiral laws.^ 

Homan self derives its freedom from God*s love and desire to share his power 
with man. The principle of freedom in the eternal nature of divine creativity reveals 
itself in the empirical or spatio-taaporal field in the evolutionary process, which is 
seen to bo moving through many states of matter, life, mind to maxdmisation of freedom 
in man* At the human level law of natural necessity is pierced ty law of freedcmi and 
this contradiction is reflected in man*s science, art, morality. But his failure to 
realise his ideals of truth, beauty, goodmss, due to intellect’s failure to grasp the 
whole, makes man crave for a working probability for realisation of freedom. ’’Freedom 
is all I want.®^ 

Vedanta resolves the paradox of freedom and bondage tlms* though man appears 
bound by natural environment he realises the infinite as free spirit oixly* *Ab link in 

4 

Tt atun^i chitl in man is subject to necessity, as member of spirdtxial realm of ends, free*® 

Hhwftw self must mubsit to nature’s sway because the ®1® is related to ®not I® in a 

medium common to both* The3cefore, it cmnot bo happy with a fantastic universe of its 

owi ereaticn* It is clearly best that all that the human will can do is to deal with 

things by following their own laws; it cannot be the law of things* Universal law is 

the instrument of the eternal will and man’s will is the smaller instrument through 

which he is a ereator in his outer and inner «iviio»m«it, ^bjecticn to universal law 

for expression of Joy and free^ is really transcendance of law, as bondage in the 

arms of the tx^oved is Joy* 

JU i^arsooality, p. 54. 
a. Creative Ifeity* p. 33* 

3* CltanJaH, 23* 

4* Sadhaua, p* 49* 
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The truth ve should know is that erll in pi^ical, intellectual or moral life 
is not ultimate, but only infinity reflected within bounds* Sin or moral evil is an 
attitude of life which takes for granted that the goal is finite, that there is sep- 
arate indiiddual eodLstence* The only positive is tmity of reality and sxieh charac- 
teristics of human life are negative, not stationary or fixtures* Life insrinctively 
takes a view that the positive infinite in man will overcome the negative evil, inside 
and outside or both. Man has unshakable faith that direction of humanity is from evil 
to good and the theory of absolute evil is an intellectual or sentimoatal pose* The 
method is for the individual to estabLish contact with infinite consciousness and 
whole universe* 

z 

Liheraticux means ending of natural and self-created obstacles to freedom. 

Lack of freedcmi is due to spirit's alienation or imperfect realisation of unity (ig- 
norance of non-duality) and freedom is union with the creator and his creation, 
Krtreaely pessimistie religions try to «ad ©asmmnion with nature to prove man's self- 
suffiolency, but true freedom is not destruction of ^vemmaot but freedom of govern- 
ment* Soul's second birth does not sever relati<Kiship with nature bit estabUshes 
f^reedom of relationship* Wien thus freed from blind envelopment nature is illumined 
for man*^ When intellect's relation to world of nature is thus perfected so is ti» 
will's relation to the moral world. In the region of will there is discord of untruth 
unrighteousness but such evil must come to an end in its career of discoid.* Boss- 
Ibllity of negative freedtaa (license) exists to make positive freedcm possible* For 
the time being freest of s^ turns its bcusk on realisation of unity* caaoot cut 
tts^ off permanently. The will becomes free exfcemaHy from guidance of ideasare and 
Internally from domination of narrowness of sidf-desire. The normal process of soul's 
progress is from individual to community, from coirattmity to universe, from universe to 
infinity, ind harmony of tl» universal leaves no room for xmtraBmelled desires of 
rampant individualism to pursue their destructive course, l«t leads them on to their 

1, ibid* , p. 47* , 

3* Ssn* p. SI. 

3* Bersoaality, pp. 93-H. 
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xatiaate aodalatlon In the aipneme.^ The seer or the liberated does not Ignore natural 
or acral lav hut discovers and subnaits to that infiixito joy in vhich all are bom. 

Soiaa say that iaan»s nature is sinful and liberation can only be ty divine 
grace. But Mysterious, unsolicited free grace of God cannot be accepted because it 
implies an imperfect mlation of hmaan and Divine in vhich there is only pover and 
coercion m one side and passivity and gifts on the other. ^ Unless both God aiid mai 
are real and free there is no meaning In postulating their mity as the Vedanta does. 
Cbly a free «itity can have relation with another entity; only a free self can come to 
God. Furthenaoie, since true spirituality is a relation of love between God and man, 
there must be perfect equality or partnership in vhich each gives to and takes from the 
other out of his abundance. There must bo equal joy for man and for God and Vai§3aava 

3 

Vedanta declares boldly that God has to rely on human souls for fulfilment of S-s love. 
Thus soul attains meaning not by convulsion of God*s power l»t by uniting with God in 
freedom through love. Because God’s will is love’s will and therefore free, it can 
have joy in union with another will whida is also free. 

Grace is God’s life flawing in its own outpouring of self-giving and coming 
into Ufa at the point where it is searching for freedom i. e„ the soul, which 

Is ftee to disown God, God stands aside from the human self with boundless and watchfbl 
patience waiting to be invited In.^ Man’s misery consists in his self-obscured, lost- 
in-deslre state. As a creature of narrow self ho is blind to the infinite. Ifeea in the 
midst of daikness, death and untruth he cries out, prays for a smile of grace— this Is 
«i» stawttder waited for bf God* willing surrender to the infinite will is the 

cooBeneMient of the union. He must freely choose a life of cooperation with God, only 
than can God’s lova or grace fully act. 

Gaiv^ 

VedSnta holds BPahman as the final ground of all appearances which may be 
understood as dhanaa or law from the sexentifle and moral view-points, truth or reality 

1. The Seligl^ of Man, p. 157. 

2. BKSsoamllty, p# 201* 

3. Ibid., p. 202. 

4. Sadha^ pp» 42-42. 
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froffl th« epistwBological and God from tho religiotio -viow-polnt. ^ Ccfflibining all thoaa 
Triew-points Gandhi daclaras that God is not a person* Truth is God and God’s law and 
God are not different as are the earthly king ai^ his law. It is i^wssible to conoaiw 
Him as breaking law for ’’God is the image of the tow, would cease to be God if He 
swe3r?ed from Hia own law btwi ty a hair’s breadth i. e*, God is bound ly his own nature 

of law, hence it may be right to say that God does not rule. He withdraws Himself, as 

2 

it were, from the tmiverse.® 

God permits man to assert himself ty saying viih impunity, "I do not believe in 
God," but breach of law carries inevitable consecyience of punishment, not vindictive 
but purifying and conpelling i. e., d«aial of God does not free man from operation of 
law. God and His law abide and govern all things. Therefore He does not answer in 
detail every request of man, but without doubt he rules every action, literally not a 
blade of grass moves without His will, ibwer of God or Truth over-rides all man’s 
intentions, plans and carries out His own plan. He is the greatest tyxsat since 
cover of free-will be leaves man a margin so wholly inadetpiate as to provide only mirth 
for Himself at man’s erpense.^ The free-will man enjoys is Isss than that of a 


4 

passenger on a crowded deck. 

But this determinism by law does not make man feel erai^d in apy sense. He 
has freedom vMch inanimate nature does not have, because of tl» presence of law. Law 
exists outside man in nature, bit also inside him, in his intellect, will and coiotion. 
He who cares to know God’s law in nature by God’s law of reason and love in man and 
moulds his acts according will got the bnuiflt of this law. And the outer freedom 
attained will be in exact proportion to Inward freedom of man (extent of subaiissio 
law of Truth). The law of karma is inexorable. The present life is governed by th 

past, but the future must V that law of cause and effect be affected by m«i’s action 

in the pr»s«^. Ttes he feels the choice between two or more courses and is bound to 

make the choice.® man has made his o.ci tendencies which drive him by b^^ 


1. f. Idealistic Bought of India, p. 298 

2. iUBdu p. 24d. 

3. MMb. Shazma, p. fii. 


4. ferijan, Mardi 23, 1940. 

5, All Mm are Itoo-^ers, e^. 


Krishna Kriplani, p. 
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actions, theirafono, liy inuaan af:foi*t it la posalbla to anniMlats jScaxaa^s effects. In 
tliis world nothing is aver done tjithont direct action. Fatalism of irarmg has its 
limits. It is only after man has exhausted all remedies that he loaves things to their 
fate. Finally, freedom as iahihed through the central teaching of the Gita shove man 
own destiny in the sense that he has the choice as to the manner in which he 
uses that freedom, though not control over the results. The creator given limited 
control over means, thox^^h none in regard to freedom to control ends. 

Gandhi does not speculate about the meaning of freedcm in the ultimate sense, 
l»t is deeply aware of the implications of freedom in regard to moral life of man. Ho 
metapiKS^oel ^stification can be given for the moral dualism, nor any rational explana- 
tion of evil. It is beyoffii limited roason to kr«»t»x why It exists and what it is, it is 
enough to know that both evil and good exist. Could man account for evil he wotjld ha 
coeqpial with God. anaility a?e<|uirBS man to accept the real exlatenoo of evil in human 
life. At best, reason can only say that it is proof of God’s loag-ssaiffeiing and patient 
nature that He pexnits evil, though not havii^ any evil in Himself j He is the author of 
evil, yet untouched by it. to s^ that God permits efvil in this world is not pleasing 
to the ear, but if He is held responsible for the ^>od He has to be responsible for the 
evil also. The imjral difficulty in undersTtanding this lies in considering God as a 
person. He transeends description. Here law and law-maker are one. 

Though in strictly scientific (metaphysical) sense God is at the bottom of both 
^od and evil i. e., there is zto diff«r«aice of both in reality, yet for human purposes 
good and evU are distinct and inceapatible, symbolical of light and daiteess. And 
even from the human standpoint they are not of e(^ial reality, for, good is self- 

existent wMle evil is a parasite living around good and shcnld die without support of 

S 4 

good. It may be said that evil Is gjood misplaced, since It has no separate existence. 

Belativity of good and evil to the human situation does iu>t destroy man’s 

reaipensibillty to distinguish the two. The gcK>d at the particular time is good and the 

1. IdmdB. p. G6. 

2. ibid. I ef«f Gbnmdra Shankar Stokla, Convsrsatisxs with Gandhi, p. 37$ Hbthing can 
possibly exist without Ms aHoving it. 

3. MaxL^mf SoptfabMT 14, 1947. 

4. Shokla, loc. elt. 
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roTsrstt is «vli, Ths distlnctioii is laan'a Ixit not for that reason imiaportant. Bnaan 
thoughts follow some law the scriptures tiy to enumerate. Man mtertains those 
thoughts and has to repulse them* His life is sustained hy assuming the imaginaay duel 
to be real gnd progress depends upon putting right the inverted order of things created 
tgr God, The doctrine of kaimia makes man fully responsible for sidisag with good and 
shunning evil, as often as he distinguishes the two. And God democratically leaves man 
tmfettered and free to make his own choice. Duty is to prefer the harder, upward path 
rather than the easifur downward path. Svil can be removed by standing wholly outside 
it, on the wlid ground of unadulterated good. In doing so man identifies himself with 
his real nature or God, 

In regard to the spiri.tual goal a similar combination of initiative and effort 
as to action, and depezsdence on God* s will as to results, does not coerce man to tum 
to •'Those whs wish to deny His existence are at liberty to do so, ^ is merciful 

ftTM? Qoi^assionate and allows freedom • • • • If any disdain to bow He says, * so bo it, * 
jty sun shines no less, sy clouds will rain no less for them, I need not force them to 
accept w 8vay.»^ But all scriptures i»ld that perfection or freedca from error cohws 
fTcw grace without it ecmsplete mastery oviw* thou^t is ia^wssible. Had this 
reservation not been made by Divinity m«i would have developed stalled heads. ^t 
tiiere is a condition for the operation of grace viz,, surrender of man to God's will. 

Bo niggardly acceptance cf the inevitable will appear pleasing to God. It must be a 
tfaorou^ change of ^art. He is a Jealous lord and protects man and enables him to 
withstand tl» world only idien he (appears before Him in a spirit of fbll surre^r best 
exeB 5 »lified in nature's effortless and tireless operatLona under the will of God. 

the son is inanimate . . . however his example of tireless energy implies that if 
we ooagjletely surrender to Sis wUl and really become cipers we voluntarily give up the 
ri^t of choice «y»d need not araffer wear and tear,*^ Yai^^va Yedanta insists on a 
m^reme effort of devotion and self-snrrendar and Gandhi dedaress 

% madn Bliartta, p. 63* 

2, mrljaai, February 29, 1936. 

3, Icung I®3ia, Sspteobwr 3, J931, 

4, All Men are Bsothers, p* 85. 
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It is for God to take our larokon bai^e aeross the streaa> bat it is for ^ls to put 
in our best effort . , , to plug a hole in its bottom • • . to throw out the water* 
la that case the barge will float only when there is God*g hand behind it* I would 
say, therefore, that man must make an endearour and result depends on God’s grace. ^ 

Ba dh a kr ishnan 

Kadhakrishnan argues that the historical existence of laan is a continuity in 
space and time until the end is achieved* And the ewitinuity is a product of law* 
Science has displaced magic and tells us that nattire’s course is not determined ty 
man’s pleasairo, ghosts or spirits, but by law. taws of nature, physical, biological 
and psychological, comprehensively called kama, have reference to consequences of 
deeds or effects of causes. Though not ultimate or absolute, karma has an indispens- 
able function in divine econcmgr and belongs to the created world. ^ Anthropologically 
it can be said that a divine power controls the process, God is the lord of Bta.^ And 
there is 330 arbitrariness in its operation, since it is the expression of Absolute’s 
nature* The divine mind freely e!5q>3PBases Itself in the form of this mechanism, there- 

A 

fore, it is not subject to the law of nature. This is the meaning of its non-ultimacy, 
bttfe in the phenomenal si^ere regularity is wrought in the natural sjliore and justice in 
lean’s very nature through every word or deed because law allows for no loss of activity, 
effort or energy and infuses life with a sense of eternity* At the human stage it 
eonneots with the past so that history stretches to indefinite periods of past time, 

binding man to i^sloal and vital conditions of tt» world, giving ordered growth, 

\ 

continuity of good and evil* 

Veddnta rejects blind necessity or fate* IF^ther is God an ii^ersonal abstract 

5 

determinlsg power, nor is man a puppet, aud everything finished before It starts. At 
the same time there Is no esqirielousness in world and human life, liere freedom total 
aon-deteraination it would destroy all Ufe, instead, a rational freedom means that man 
has power to control nature, idnd and society because of timlr uniformities* Therefore, 
law eanuot be denied by libertarians and a doiand for freedom has to reckon witb a 
Xl gaiaiMtet Shankay Sbokla, Gai^fai’s Tiew of life, p. 67. 

2* Blsol Artbur SehOpp Cs^)» the IMlosopI^ of Sarvaqialli Badhakrishnan, p. 42. 

3* vide tl^, 71, 

4* The fhilo»}phy of the Upaai^ads, p. 124* 

5* Sohilpp, loc* cit. 
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tmivers« of orcter and r«gularit7« freedoa is not pov»r to act as man likes j for 

man’s will Is not indejxmdent of his self, bat determined bgr the self, not in its frag- 
mentary nature but in its wholaness. In its retrospective aspect karma gives continu- 
ity of self in time, relevance of will and act to the past and moral responsibility. 

The past cannot be camelled but it can be utilised. It is the condition of devel- 
opment but not unalterabile i^stiny, since its use is not predictable. Thus, in its 
prospective aspect karma allows esreative ftpeodas of self.^ The mixfcare of necessity 
and freedcaa in human life is brought out by a similie* past karma is the hand of bridge 
dealt to man, rules of the game of life limit him, but he is free to make calls and 
aam choice always remains even till the very end. A good hand can be destroyed by 
unskilled play, and, on the other hand, a bad hand need not be attributed to the frown 
of fortune, BaaUm of man’s nature allows determinism or karma and heredity to 
prevail in the realm of not self (including the self-confined ego, psychological and 
social automatism), but freedom or bursting out of the circle of nature in so far as 
man is subject. It is the spirit in man which gives man freedom witbln the limits of 
his nature* The ftiture has to bo made by the present, so much so that even ti» past 
can be given a new form i, s., the freedom of the subject can be so expanded as to 
freely utilise the act self for its own purposes. 

The most convincing proof of free-will of the self-conscious indlvi<hial is the 
presence of sin and discord in man’s life. Sin consists in assuB^tilon of indcpendwiee 
of finite self and cousec^eut hostility to univer&w or not self, putting trust in 
perishing things. Intellectually it is called error and morally evil. Its essence is 
self-will or opposition of finite to infinite.^ Evil is a necessary factor in the 
world becft H ge it ehallongos the fighter to come out of it, similarly pain and sneering 
are ladlspensabLe incidents in development of the soul i, e,, evil is possibly required 
for greater good or reign of law in universe, or the overwhelmiag goodness of the 
universe xe<^re8 orderedness, which may daaaM suffering and other facts seemingly 

i* in Idealist Tiew of Life, ”p. 276. 

2, ibld*^ p. 279, 

3, ^ilpp. Ice, cit, 

i, Tile &id.gn of Eeligion in Contemporary fhilosopby, pp, 449-450, 
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irracoacilaKla with ordar aad plan. Bat this inteiT»»tatioii is possihl® if man's lifa 
is not only as it is saan; kanaa aJ^ punarjanma st;^a8t tha valua of world in tanaa of 
preponderant goodness, which is not affected ty the actuality of evil etc. Ahsoluti®» 
does not call evil an illusion. It is as real as the finite self and the finite world, 
which is beginningless and endless saasara. It the sane tine, the principle of freedma 
in nan reqpiires him not to subalt to it passively but to struggle against it. In other 
words, evil is 3real to the ext^t that it requires effort to transform it. Man's self- 
analysis shows him his own paradoxes* the disorders of flesh, errors of senses, perser- 
sioas of heart, debased instincts; he detects sin as incoa^jrehenaible necessity, some- 
thing oldar than his will for good. But it is only a fact of empirical discowiy and 
not a metaphysical reality.^ In other words, man cannot cling to evil for all ti me - -It 
is an unstabLo ecpiilibrium, opposed to the nature of things, negative, self- 
coatradictoiy, and the principle of death* Morality alone expresses the true nature, 
as only the good, the positive and the very principle of life can prevail. Thus evil 
is real, Ixit not permanent 1, e*, not having immortal life in transcendental spirit. 

It is taareal in the sense that it is bound to be transmuted into the real.® Absolutism 
allows evil to be the essence of moral life, but it is not prepared to grant it as the 
esamice of divine Hfe; were evil real then the appearance of evil conquering ^d wiH 
also beocuae a fundamental reality and if this is so there is no chance for m a n to ggiyt 
victory over evil, because the absolutely real cannot be negated. The plain man does 

not know that granting the reality of evil will involve absolute supr^wcy of evil in 

3 

the vorld-strog^e* Humanist eonfidsnee in victory of good over evil can only be 
sustained in the ab^lutist position. 

Through straggle and suffering man passes from freedom to choose between good 
and evil to the hl^r freedom to abide in steadfastly chosen good. This answers the 
objection against negation of good and evil in the Absolute. Morality is exceeded and 
not negated because asik^a is SKure than ethical goodness though not achieved without it. 
Similarly, perfection is the death of 'bm>ralistic individualiaffi" but not of 

ju' " 'Sehj[ipp,' ep. p. 51.' 

2. The ihllosophy of the Hpanlifads, p. 118. 

3. The Beign of Beltgion in Goutemporary fhilosophy, p, 33. 
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iBoraHty* fhezn la passage frcm. selfish indlTriduality to ttai'versallepiy froa self— 
al^xption to txnselflsh life of love* la teims of traasfoxsatioa of ooasolousaesSf the 
vhol«aess of feeliag, williag, thi n kin g makes life free from eiror or perversion, 
therefore a pore disinterested impersonality incarnates* The liberated has no unful- 
filled desires or objects to aim at. Freedom from moral obligation or duty of such a 
being means that moral virtue is not abandoned but has become very nature.® 

There is no contradiction between operation of karma and exercise of grace. 
God*e aspect of sovereign justice (Slva) is wqjressed through fixed law, never broken 
by Him* It runs its course so long as man persists in sin-selfishness, for God cannot 
^ny Himself, even in the spiritual world there is law, as the love of God has a method 
of workingj His power and omnipotence is not irrationality. Ebwover, Fedanta does not 
exaggerate justice at the expense of love of God* Beligious life remains meaningful—. 
prayer is not evasion of law, because forgiveness of sins is possible— both mercy and 
justice are embodied in karma and there is scope for atonement through sorrow eoid 
suffering*^ 

God as sustainer of universe {?i§ipi) shows Himself ever ready to help man* 

This is fits aspect of gradouaness, love and eagerness to take man back to ffi.mself. 

But even God acts with a peculiar delicacy in regard to human beings; man’s distinctive 
being limits God’s interference with his development** He is anxious that each should 
come to Him of his own fares choice, therefore. He does not impose His commands on man 
(yatha iechasi tatha kuru), never compels, but woos man’s comsent; by full consent only 
is Integral surrsmdMr made to SLm* He waits for man's heart to timi towardbs Him and 
cannot offer aid against human will, nor can He save unless man repents* 

Arapattl Is the doctrine that man cannot win the grace of the lord by his 

effort and it leads to intmrse pietism. It teaches total reliance on God to deal with 

man as Be elects. ^Surrender is the easiest way to iwlf.transcendraice, for than God is 

the mcvlour and man's responsibility ceases* Is has a smose of seemingly outward help 

1* II, dil. 

Il* IMlnsophy of the Hpenlfads, p. 118* 

3. ’^sw of life, pf . 72, 77* 

4. The Bhagacvud^ti, p. 4B* 
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cosaing to Mm, for Ms camot dffGLivmr itself from the tregp into vhich it is caught 
its own effort. To mafce out that salvation is not somotMng man can eaxn or des^w 
it Is said that grace is entirely free and spontanecais gift of the Supreme, hut grace 
is not an arhitraiy dispeasation of a distant Deity. Salvation is not automatic hut 
dependent on human effort. Utter and ccaiplate self-giving is nature of divine activily 
Iwt power to benefit from it depends on capacity of the recipient.^ Therefoie, the 
emphasis is on function of morality to eam eternal life. Bhakti requires active faith 
and love, Gita is inclined to the doctrine of free-will, moral effort, for total 
surrender cannot be effortless, unintellectual. fi^iidtual life depends as much on man 
going to God (maa*s ascent to God is liberation) as on God coming to man (God*s descent 
to man is avatara). Mok§a is development of the Divine in man, not so aarch a gift of 
grace. Psychological analysis shows that redei^tion laeans God’s actim in devMopaeat 
of the soul from within and not frcm without. Grace and development are two aspects of 
the same tMxig, though the former suggests something like a spiritual miracle or crisis, 
while the latter iaplies continuity of God and man,^ 

kuroMndo 

According to Anroblndo, Indetezminablll'ty of the infinite reality ia^lles no 
negative inposltion of incapacity i. e., limitation on reality. Bather is it positive 
1, e., infinite freedcsa within Itself from limitation hy its own determination and from 

4 

external determinations to determine itself infinitely. ^permind in its action as 
lord and creator sees universe as a single indivislMe act of knowledge. TMs tzutb- 
oonsciousness is source and keeper of lav in the world. fh« Divine does not act ar- 
bitrarily; tlsmgh free from bondage to Ms own laws He acts by lavs, processes, Hbr Is 
the law arbitrary because it Is expression of a self-nature, compelling truth of real 
idea of each thing in its inception, wMeh truth is not mechanical, matheaatiloal or 
outward hot i^iri^ial. The whole developaint or creation as self-smuiifestation of the 
Divine Is prethstersdned in its self-knowledge and self-working ly Its own original 

jU Aa IdeaHat Tiew of life, p. 337, 
g, fba a]agavad|^t% p, 377. 

3, The Bsart of Mndustaa, p« IDS. 

4, The life Divine, XI, 4&.47, 
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trath, but actual davolopoiaist aud progarsss implies succession of timet mlatlon in 
spacet regulated Interaction of related things^ to vbiob succession in time giees the 
aspect of causality. 

F3reedom and determination axe in reality two sides of the same things- 
fundamwital truth is self-determination of cosmos and in it the self-determination of 
the individual. Either individualistic ego i. e., surface mind of ignorance conceives 
free-will as independent will acting on its isolated accotmt, liberty without any 
determination than the choice of the unrelated moment, thus ignoring the relation of 
aan*s being with cosmic being, or seeing only the phenomenal process of nature i, e,, 
overwheladng determinism, it fails to see the oti»r term of biune reality viz., 
freedom. But in the evolution of nature plasticity (freedom) sets in as life »aerges 
out of matter, increases with growth of miisi, therefore man has at least a sense of 
free-will, choice of action, self-movemmt. It is an authentic power of choice mostly 
in relation to man’s own nature, but made dubious, illtisory due to being mixed with 
nature’s maohlnaryi made subject, dependent, relative and restricted by his own formap- 
tions and ia^terfectians due to mixture of old and new consciousness. As man frees him- 
self from nature or Pralcrti by going t?)wa3?d and away from mind to spiritual self or 
Purusa, the side of freedom comes to be first evident and then complete when he unites 
with the dvine, Howerer, eveai when coapletely free, ftree-will does not act in is- 
olated independence because it will be included in unlveimal being and dep«ad«at on all- 
cvexuxuling transcendance, ^eedom is moding of mechanical deterainati<ui by making the 
individual will an instrument of cosmic and transcendent will above nature. It swans 
real participation of individual in working of universal consciousness-force, fhe 
individual Bnu^ is master of Its own executive energy and at the same time cnsnseioas 

partner, agwst and instrument of eoaaie sidxlt in working of universal wtergy, which 

3 

works thzoi^ iidiile he also works through her, 

$be popular notion of karma as moral ard matimatioal justice in nature must be 
elevated to higher level of reason. Karma as justice in nature is not to be limited to 

1. md., II, 771. 

2. Vide Lettei^ of Szl inrobix^, first series, pp, 375-376. 

3. the life dvlne, H, 
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inseparalile equaticsa of two valuos — ^laoral good and evil and vital-physical good and 
evil only, nature's responses are in essence natuaral relations, veiy complex actions 
of cosmic enei^, not explicahlo ly one factor viz., a universally governing moral law. 
Earma mast be based on the ground that all energy (works and deeds) in nattire has nat- 
ural consequences. Therefore, continuity in life in rebirth is not fortuitous and 
ino:qplieable but law of kajaa and work of nature gives laeaning to the total force of 
existence, natural character and action, and in this sense it is acceptable to philos- 
ophical reason. The law of being is the same for all, because existence is one self, 
mind, spirit and energy but there is variety, therefore there is group energy, grotaid 
for group-karma of mankind affecting the individual karma and vice-versa.^ Evolution 
of individual is interwoven with universal evolution, and the old individualistic idea 
of karma must be discarded. Karma and rebirth though running on their own lines for 
each are intimately cme with universal eneargy, self-knowledge and do not abolish one- 
ness with other lives and beings, with God and humanity. 

Karma is the outer machinety or instrumental cause for the evolution of psychic 
being apparently taking birth, but not the fundamental cause of terrestrial existence, 
because the soul when it wxtered this existence had no karma.^ Karma oanmt be the sole 
determinant of circumstances of life working in cosmos because the latter is not whoUy 
meehaxdeal. The deterrmltmt must be the spi^t, self, soul in laan, the truth of bis 
being, iMle karma is law and process for its purpose. Action belonging to the fi^d 
of frakptl in man, covering mind, life, bo^ is the sP^eare of karma's operation, but 
soul or Hirara is the giver of the sanction or anumanta of that karma, and creates a 
destiny to modify the original plan or physical fate. Even if karma be understood as 
will of God or fate It leaves rocn for freedom as will and action of the present create 
fate of future* Ifereover, even past karma can be modified, except certain strong 
effects karma), and even In regard to these kaimas spiritaal attainment is 

stronger*^ Oct ntterlBg ailritaal life old predetermined destiiy begins to recede 
because man unltos with the divine will whloh can annul what it has created, 

1. ^ Srobilea ©f SeMrth, pp. 121 , 124-325, 

3. letters of Sri Aurobin^, Se^nd series* p. S24t Anadi karma Is rejected. 

3. Ibid., pp. 559, 560. 
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la cosmic and human cTOlution, besides the tvo factors of cosmic or karsde law 
and divine compassion acting on as many as it can through the net of law and giving 
them -Wieir ohaz»;e, a third factor of grace operates, more incalculable, but irresist- 
ible. And spiritual destiny is the divine election ensuring the ultimate future of 
man; the doubt is only about tbe vicissitude of the path and the time taken for the 
process. Freedom from bondage to nature is not only through dawning of knowledge in 
individual conscioijsness but through a radical tranafoiraation. Spiritual evolution 
effects changes gradually, and has to bo suppleaented ly divine grace i. e. descent of 
aipermind, divine light in g3?eator and greater intensity and purity in man’s being 
c^^lminating in supiraffiental change. Grace can act at any moment suddenly and man has no 
control over it because it comes by a will incalculable by human mind. It is not 
divine reason, acting not-differently from lines of human intelligence, for it does not 
act by rule, even according to cosmic law, and all srpi^fitual seers have distinguished 
law and grace. 

fho question is, however, as to whether grace operates by itself or is there 
any other factor? The significance of spiritual evoluticn lies in this that the Hviae 
can lead but does not drive; there is internal freedom to some ertent, pexmitted to 
mental being man to assent or not to assent to divine direction. The Master of man’s 
works respects his nature while transforming it, does not work arbitiwily or capri— 
demsly, but through na^ire, which, though imperfect, contains the material for perfec- 
tion in a di«}rdszed way. dnee perfection m well as liberation is the aim, the 
divine work in man is done according to his weakness, and not according to the purity 
and strength of its source (gi^ce).^ Gntll stnae tinlon with the Mvino is reached the 
elemnt of persmial effort must predcmdmte. In truth, it Is always the fai^r power 
acting a 3 ^ the iMuse of effort is effect of the egoistic Bdnd imperfectly identifying 

with divine force. SHU it is dear that for descent of divine power there is needed 

2 

the call from below with a will to reeogds^ mt to de^ the light Hien it comes. 

Genseption of grace is significant only if reality be approached as personal. 

l| 7^ fiynl^esis of Xoga, pp. 244, 252. 

2. ^ Ibther, p. 84. 
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Til® iiffpersonal cannot guide or help, but is inactive, aloof. laporsonal truth has to 
be found and used, it does not trouble to hunt after man.^ labile relying cm grace man 
iHUst do scaae enabling sadhazia. There is no doubt that he will reach grace if he is 
sincere and aspii^s intensely after it| though in the relation of the two it is clear 
that no ajnoxmt of effort (tapa^aj can force grace, nor can it be demanded as a reward. 
At the same time, the descent is not indiscriiainating, having its oun discrimination, 
seeing right person and moment. Htness for state of grace is prepared through the 
metimd of yoga, behind thick veil* First there is total surrender and submission of 
lover consciou^ess i. e., consent to change of vital and mental nature and later there 
is much effort to utilise and develop that which has been irecolved in order to reach 
perfection* 

Truth of tT99 self-determination of reality and of man*s freedom in cosmos as 
^iiritual self raises the probl«B of why there is imperfection in world and man *8 life. 
Theistic religion supposes an arbitrary personal Deity, wholly transcendent and ortemal 
to the world, leasing evil and suffering on creatures capriciously by fiat. So theory 
of eoctrsMOOffiBic and isoral God can explain evil satisfactorily^ for It points to dualism 
of ultimate reality or finite God. Integra Tedimta changes the form of the problem by 
making God*8 relation with the world immanent and the question only remains of how 
Sacchldanand admits seemingly positive negaticois of its self. Half of the s^ral diff- 
iculty disappears by holding self-infliction of the sole existence I. The Divine Is 
here, pervading and suppor^Lsg the burden of the fall of separated consciousness into 
Ignorance* Imperfections of Igrwrancc, error falsehood, liiaitation, suffering, grief, 
pain, weakness, wickedness. Incapacity, division, discord are not disproofs of divine 
being, consciousness, power, knowledge, will and delight. The self-limitation of ti» 
real of which tlwse are consequences is not fundaments but a practical division from 
really. ^ Therefore, to reality these are reverse terms of their luminous opposites 
X lictters of ^ Aurobdndo, Second wrles, p. 266. 

2. The Idfe Mvine, I, 113-1145 vide S. JL Maitra, Studies in Sri Aurobindo*s 
IMleaephl''* PP* ^91* 

3. The life Divine, II, 12f} ef., Maitra, op. cit., p. 130 j General problm of evil 
relates to ^how* not to »whr»* the only answer to the "why" is that He did create 
it, tlie purpose must be c<mtained in God, therefore, "why* is reduced to "how," 

4. The life Divine, II, 131. 
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Trffail® to man th^ str« notas of a discord creating ssparativlsm. ^ Evil is real as fact 
of 3Ban*s experience in cosmos and evan Ms positive-practical s«ase of it is necessary 
to its conpleto TOlae. TMs avoids one oxtr«a# ¥edantic view wMch holds evil to be 
unreal because a product of ignorance in the individual and having no cosnic statt^* 

Its reality consists in tMa that whan separated consciousness has reached its last 
result in inconscience, the soul arises oat of it to evolve blindly to lost Divinity. 

The aoxil in htmamity is drawn upward in tMs play of imperfection (wMch includes deflc- 
i«iqy of all divine degrees of good, delight, knowledge, truth, beauty, power, purity); 
tMs lila is a paradox but not a cruel or revolting paradox. Miat appears irrational, 
tmetMcal to human intellect becomes necessary for working out of suprar-intellectual 
cosmic purpose, total good. 

Because evil is a real feature of the phenomenal world it does not follow that, 
therefore, it must rmain for all time. It is one side of nature, but to say that all 
tMngs are fixed in thMr statutory and stationary law and man in Ms ii^erfeetion, 
win mean that life loses its significance. IdMle the mental part of msui recognises 
iiQ}erfeetion, the psycMc part rejects it, for it casnot be the law of life on earth, 
and the law of man’s being is to evolve by stxug^e against it. Evolution cannot stop 
until reversal of the process of creation is conpleted in the status of Absolute Spirit. 
And if evoluticm is accepted eternal existence of evil canaot be asserted. ly a pro- 
cess of relating opposites to a harmony and their transfiguration into sesaething effec- 
ting their opposition a state of consciousness is attained where death is only chasage 
in immortal life, pain a backwash of univsursal delight, liMtation a turning of the 
infinite t^jon itself, evil a circling of good round its own imperfection, not abs- 
tractly* but in actual vision.^ Wren gnostic Indivi&iality governs character, life, 
actions, conflict of opposites, probl«a of good and evil does not remain. Otunaess 
with truth and with others in knowledge and feeling is the essence of spiritualised 
nature, and law of love, justice, truth, goo^ess are no longer imposed from outside 

1. IMd., i, 62; of., Kaltra, op. elt,, p. US. 

2, It# Ufe Divine, II, 14D. 

3* ibid. , XX, 43. 

4. iblda, X, 13. 
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with struggle, hut substance of nature, "swadharBa of swabfeava**^ Kiowledge and will 
are one. Freedom is guarded, tgr Imowledgo and order is ia^posed tjy truth of being. 
Libeity is not infringed imperative ojrcter of this thought ard action because order 
is intrinsic and spontaneous; but liberty of icnowledge is not freedom to follow false- 
hood or error, as the latter are alien to supemature. The universal truth of being 
manifesting itself freely, automatically, is in very nature essential universal good 
manifesting itself, 

Diseipline 

Introduction 

In the discipline of spiritual life stress is on the harmonisation of the 
traditional ycgas or sad h a n as i. e., samuceaya'vada. Integral yoga stresses signif- 
icance of emotional element in man so as to balance the one-sldedness of abstract 
rationali®. iad search for God through love (bhahti) leads into fruitful paths of 
ecBiduct or univeitwil ethic (karaa-yoga) acceptable to faama.nism. Aim of humanistic 
sadhaha is a reconciliation of man within himself, man and world and man and 
God, when purified reason passes into purified aaotion and ends in union with all 
through creative activity. Aesthstical humaniOT of Tagore is a conidctlon that 
artistic activity of human life is a reflection of the creativity of reality, there- 
fore it is a coordinate spiritual discipline, a path to the Bivine, Gandhi undogmat- 
leally concedes that the truly aegr(«hetlc man may arrive at truth throi^h pursuit of 
beauty, though for the majority truth Is first and beauty follows after. Aurobindo 

allows beauiy in creative art to be an approach to reality only when soul-value pre<k»ia» 

2 

taates over aesthete, vital or mind-value in it, and this is the general attitude of 
the Seo-Fedahtins. 

Classical Ted^ta made contemplative life superior to active and reserved it 
for a few, while the majority of men remained Immersed in mundane activities. This 
ideal associated with rwnmeiaMcn (santtyasa) and asceticism (tapes) opposes world to 
U Md., kl, 85T, 859. 

2. otters of Sri AuroMndo, First series, p. 414. 
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spirit, to mvHf seasiMlity to reason. Freedom of spirit in oontflaaplation became 

esc^e fro® material wot'ld and its activities and values. Noo-¥edantins go along with. 

anti-.religio'os iramanisa is rejecting negative, superstitious, sterile, other-worldly 

asceticism and contea^laticai, based on idea of unreality of boo^ and world. All 

castigate this ideal and insist on a decisive break from tradition at this point. 

Cfa the other hand, secular hananiga insists on the participation of all in the 

goods and values necessary for perfection, but ignores altogether the cont^plative 

principle at the summit of human intolleet and will. Heo-Tedantins aAghtly insist that 

a merely active life is not spiritual. It is not tUMSisciplinod activi®! or mere 

expaaiditure of physical «a«gy which unites man to the ground of his being. 

ffinaanistic TedSnta finds the perfect solution of this age-long conflict in a 

haxsK}nQr of the two ideals. yUoSm is balance of Imowledge and practice, theoretical 

and practical knowledge, contei^lation and action, in both secular and spiritual life 

as means to achieve the final and. Hb work need be purely secular, nor is there 

hierarchy in the form of work, but all socially useful work is aoKLe. However, they 

all insist that the true harmony means and «a»l8 can be discovered only in the path 

specially laid down for spiritual perfection i. e., sadhazia. 

^iritual activity is inward and does require an attitude of contemplation and 

solitude, Imt since spirituality Is true only whan shared with mankind and not confined 

to inner life of personal virrtue, it oamot be sou^t for only in solitude.^ Ibiman 

perfeeticm is love of God or Itman, opening the self to the fulness of this love to 

descend and overflow, so that man continues God*s work in time. A new dimension of 

s|drituall^ is discoverwit only the experience of the Qie (in eontee^lation) can avail 

in interrelatedness to others (in action) and contrariwise, only interrelatediess can 

2 

give meaning to of the real. Heo-Fedantins would subscribe to the 

cxmvictimt 

The state of a solitary is that of a being vho should be self-suff ioleut • • » who 
mthing (iptakiamOj ^hat • • • (is) the d«^ltion of one who is perfect. 
3011*^113#, thM^eforc, only benefits the contwiplativc who has alrea<^ come to 
p«rfe«ticQ « • . • ikm could not be exe^^lsed in • . . virtues without help of the 

1. ^acq^s liantain. Title fismaniam, p. 115. 

Z, I^, Bcligl^ and Staanlly, p. 121. 
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society of his follow batcgs, « . • it follows that social life is nocossaiy to tho 
«sorciso of perfoctlcm .... The life of solitude if it he adopted rightly is 
higher than social ... but if it bo adopted without pre'^ious exercise of that 
life it is iKJfft perilous, unless divine grace supplies what in others is ^xqjiired 
by exercise. i 

Hoo-.?ed^tins argue that positive ascetioisn 1. e., renmeiatioa, detachment 
and discipline based on the love of Ciod is the very essence of truly humanistic 
spirituality. But nothing in the rwiunoiation of worldly knowledge, pleasure or self- 
ish mental and physical desires militates against selfless love and service of man, 
devDticaa to social welfare. Even an objective scientific view must allow that such 
asceticism is the very conditioEn or law under which all vork of service and creation 
takes place. contemplative life based on highest energies of inner being and ly 
active con<3aest, transformation, sublimation and assimilation of world to spirit, is 
freedom of spirit attained. Heo-Vedahtins exalt the traditional ideal of King Janaka 
as the true mod^ for modem life. 

But inspite of this emphasis on the hannoiy of contemplative and active life 
Neo-Ved^tins did not allow the ^irit of Vedihta to be perverted. Jfi&ia is the end, 
which is experlettce of union with God. Man works (karmai-yoga) in order to find his 
real self i. e., happiness lies in wisdom and fiwsdom of expansion into spirit. True 
humanism insists that the purpose of action is to lead man to the realization of inner 
benefits of the soul. 

Tivekanand 

Ylvekanand did not deviate frwm the spirit of Vedanta. It is Jii§n»-Ka94a 
which has for all time commanded recognition, leading men across Maya and bestowing 
salvation on tiMwa ly practice of yoga* Its validity remains unaffected ly any limita- 
tion of time and place or perscau It is the eternal and universal religion of man. 

The traditional paths of spirit must now supplefflient each other. They are not separate 
roads t»t actions of a single road, which must be travelled simultaneously towards the 
^al of unity. This formula was no discovery of mere intellectual discrimination, bit 
lUnstrated ly his teacher’s life* The old teachers ware ono-sided and stressed one ox 

1* 3t« Thomas Anisinas, Stoa^Theologlca, II, II, 188, 8, quoted by J. U, Evans and 
It. B. liaxd in So^aX and Rslitical Philosophy of Jacques Mari tain, p* 8* 
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th« other path, and the7 were right becanse nistha or devotion to one ideal is veiy 
important. Sit BaraaJcrishna combined the beat part of yoga, bhalcti, jnaha and karma in 
a new spirituality. That spiritual «xpeil«ace, many-sided and integral, was such that 
there could be no analysis or assignmwit of relative merit to the traditional margas as 
means to the attainment of Atmanj "throiigh it Ramakrishia was able to pluck three 
fruits from the tree of knowledge— compassion, devotion, renunciation,*^ Jhana»-marga 
cannot afford to ignore the value of VaisJjava Tedanta and lessons might be taken even 
from the heterodox systmas to humanise Vedantic spirittiality e. g., Vedatrfcic intellect 
must combine with humanising power of great heart and soul of Buddha. The difference 
between jiiana and bhakti is merely preliminary. There is no reason wiiy both cannot be 
utilised and retained in spiritual experience, "Bhakti is cool like the moon, jn^ is 
hot like the sun, tnt sometimes the sun rises before the moc® has set," and, on the 
other hand, vLjnina or lAiakti comes after jn^a i. e., love follows upon knowie^e 
of God*^ 

The oottt«^ativ» ideal has a high place in ¥edantic tradition. It is noble in 
so far as it embodies the Indian Ideal of teaching through life, not words, which 
allows no atirrii^ external activity and beai^ fruit only in the life of those ready to 
imceive them. Beligion Is hero not a motive of social conduct but intense search 
through internal discipline for realization of truth in this life. But a purely 
contemplative faith most now give way to the ideal of new karmai-yoga of service. Sven 
without belief in God, by the simple power of good action a man may be brought to the 
sme poljxt as the man of devotion or thought, though with faith the goal is more easily 
attained. Thought and action strengthen each other. And search after truth is iden- 
tical with search after freedom. I^lynaaic activism in spirituality is derived from the 
teaching of Bamakrishna €®d the scriptures. I^esakrlshna declared that to remain 
isBBersed in saa^Shi is asall-mindedness; this is but a trifling thing and mist be 
transcmaded in the higher stage vijnmaa. The ideal is something like going up and 
down tbe stairs after reaching the roof. To selfishly seek one's own welL-beir^ or 

1. Bogaain BoUan^ flw Mfe cot Tivekanand, p. aoi. 

2. Gospel of Sri Bcatakrishns^ trans, ^Jcbilanai^, pp. 29, 850. 

3. BoUand, op. cit.^ p, 253, 
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salvation ia to be satisfied with a one-sided ideal, the goal must be to be all-sided 
i. e., to enjoy the Lord in all w<a±s, cantasplation and action. Nor is this contra- 
dictory to the teaching that kama-yoga or niskima karma though valid is definitely a 
mere means, a preli m inary step, which jaay continue, but may also be diwpped after the 
end is achieved. In most cases work is altogether dropped. Acts of charity and 
compassion and relief of suffering are not forbidden, but the wise feel that "God is 
the doer," and only sense of instrumentality remains.^ 

Man mst pass through activity in order to attain to perfect calm of serenity. 
Vedanta teaches that tanas or inertia must be oveapowered by rajas or energatic action 
(worldly goods and welfare) to aspire to higher state of salvation. Gita teaches tl» 
inactivity which means freedom from passions of selfishness. All duties of the world 
are noble if sanctified by spirit of selflessness or heroism. Therefore no duty m^ be 
called menial, each man's work is as good as that of the highest. The basis of the 
truly active life is that since men are w>uls as well as bodies they can negatively 
cultivate sense of detadmant from idea of material gains and also positively work 
under impulse of roaiversal consciousness. From the Vedantic realization of the self in 
emt«Bisda.tion there is the greatest gain to both the human organism and to society, 
because such a man who has achieved the state of the witness (i« e., mukta purufa is 
detached) is ti» cure who enjoys the world from outside. He alone can work without 
desire ev«a for heaven or for gaining praise or avoiding blame. "Cfae who in ■Uie 
greatest silence and solitude finds the greatest activity and in midst of intensest 
activity finds greatest silence of solitude is inactive."^ Therefore, the spiritual 
ideal must be a combination of immense idealism and iaraense practicality of one who is 
one momfent deep in meditation and the next cultivating the field. Bealization aaist 
wsamtimes lead to loss of outward sense and sometimes to dancing. The sanny€si win 
not ait ursicr a tree, but will astonish the world with energy and true method of work. 
It is useless to say that the man idio lives outside the world is greater, for it is 
eiicb more difficult to live in world's activities and to worship God* The former 

1* the Gospel of Sri Bamakrlsim, pp, 304, 379. 

2* Complete ^hxka, X, 32. 
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gliould not think that the latter does not wcn^ship nor the latter that the former is 
a vagabond*^ 

Vedanta holds that rKsmciation or sannyasa is religion— not only negative di^ 

passion from the world bit also positive longing for God. The iKirmayogin renovmces 

fruit of woAs for self, the i^ayogin reootinces nature through ojqjerience of it. The 

inanayosln*B rMumciation is the hardest—recognition hy the sheer force of rational 

conviction of the whole of solid nature as illusion and thus to tear himsfllf frcaa hondi- 

age to nature. Renunciation in bhakti-yoga is easy as the mighty attiraction to God 

makes all other attractions ■vani^. True sannyeisa follows from the VedSitic conviction 

that God or soul is the most real. Conversely, it is certainly true that no knowledge 

of Brahman is possible without sannyasa. ind sannyasa mnst be both internal (i^ixit) 

and external (foxa). It may be conceded that it can come gradually in the course of 

spiritual practices (tapas) but geneirally such a process is an expression of the attl^ 

tude that there is no hony for religion. Cbe in whom desire for knowledge is great 

2 

enough %rill renounce g^rhastha immediately. 

Tagore 

Tagore holds that thou^ it seems contradictory to say that one's own nature is 
to be realised through effort, dharmafSadhana discovers the hidden truth constituting 
the welL»being of the soul, as scientific discipline discovers the hiddeo. forces of 
nature for man's wellobeii^. Realization is not gradual ae<]alsition, bit complete 
cnvelofafient by Braimmoa as the arrow p«ietrating the target. Hot through canc«xtration 
of or knowledge only but through whole life or perfection of being is God or Truth 
attained 1. e., the rremoval of all impurities from body, mind, heart and willi 

I ever keep ay body pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon all my limbs. 

Kei|> untruths out from my thoughts, knoidng that tb}U has kindled the light of 
in njr 

Srive all evil away from ay heart aad keep ngr love in flower in , , . tl^ seat in 

the inmost siirine of my heart. 3 

BevMl thee in my activities, knowing it is thy power gives me strength to act. 

ITte love pexomating religious c^mseiousness is no mre sentimentality bit 
1. ibid., I, 40. " 

g. Sel<i»^®EUi frcm Swam! Vivekaoiand, p. 4^. 

3. Gltanjall^ 4. 
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knowl«dg« in general s^^nonyBous vlth anand i. e,, “truth and joy permeating creation*"^ 
Sadhana overcomes dichoto^ of cognitive and affective aspects of conscioxtsnesst knowl- 
edge is apprehensicii of truth as a unity. "In knowledge as such duality of subject- 

object remains, bit in love the distinction of unity-duality, subject and object 
2 

vanishes.* Through the ancient ideal of Tiiakti the blurring vision of *1" and “mine* 
is removed, therefore, love is higher than jngtta though not devoid of it. The true 
relation of a pe3n»jn to aipreme Person Is the understanding (jfiSia) of love. We do not 
love because w do not TOnprehead or rather we do not couprehend because we do not love. 
This love-coBprehcnsion is testified to in anand. Far from satisfaction and intellect 
being opposed as intellectuals thirJc, logic is subsequent to enjoymant. From stand- 
point of reason coiprehension of ultimata reality is called knowledge, from standpoint 
of love it is called human eitperience or perfection of joy. 

3 

Beauty and joy of art is a revelation of companionship of maa and reality* 
Conversely, creative activity is an integral part of spiritual discipline, a pathway to 
God. It purifies man’s soul, “sets ai«a free from their desires 1. e., helps tham for^t 
th^r bonds, reveals etemitgr,"^ The joy of true creation embodies the philosophical 
vision (jhaoa), reveals the ideal truth; it is fidelity to the soul iu nature.^ Art 
builds man’s true world i. e., that in \M.eh he feels his infinity and divine unity. 

Beligifflc in Its active heroic aspect in the wist aims to conquer both worldly 
welfare and imoortality by force of will and deeds of sacrifice, whereas the Indian 
path to serenity of infinite peace and immortality is through inner concentration, and 
pacificatiou of desire. But in both oases the ne^eoted (tmreallsed) Ideal can lead to 
disaster.^ It is possible to separate perfection of being and doing to some ertent, so 
that enter work may produce i^od resnlts, but inner perfection of personality throu^ 

^ ^ immense value for individual as tspixltual freedom, and for humanity 
am an ec^less ascent. The dani^r in exclusiveness is that ”i» wiu> is too bu^ doing 

1. Sadhana, p. 106. 

2. Ibld.^ p. 114. 

3. Cxmative Inity# p* B. 

4. Circle of Spring, p. IB. 

5* Biim^sality, pp. 87, 38} ®f., S. ladhakrlstoan. The ihilosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore, p. 100. 

8. The BeUglon of Man, p. 87. 
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i 

good tinda no tia« to ba good* for action in wM.cli tlia asctands itself and 
exorcises power in the outer fields neglects the iimor conscxouffiioss, becomes meaning- 
less and therefore destroys the soul ly aaaltiplication of materials. The ideals of 
*action for actions sake,* "dying in harness" separate the goal or ^iritual totality 
from the path and thus make the goal of no account. 

Cb the other hand, the doctrine prevailed in India that the infinite is found 
nowhere except in metaphysics (jnana-marga). Many realized Brahman in meditation only 
in His aspect of co^xleteness, determined not to see Him in evolution. They opposed 
lav to Joy, action to freedom, since activity is on the material plane and restrictive 

of free i^lrit. Advaita called kaiaa AJaana since Brahman is niskriya and even Dvaita, 

2 

while allowing ind<^ndence of Rirufa and Erak^i, held God to be not bound by karma. 
The ideal of pacification of desire through meditation may become the peace of death. 

t ur ning iq> one*s eye-balls^ sitting with closed breath, staying far way tram aan» 

3 

it is aaot truth which is gained but the profound depression of lazy seclusion or 

4 

deprivation of full commerce with life. God is not realized in self-intoxieation of 
untruthful, cowardly, selfish escape from, the human resptmsibility of aiding in 
hnBua 3 ity *8 progress. 

The Gita ideal of karma-yoga did not stem the current of aseetieima, unreality 
and evil in culture. Extreme asceticism is false exaggeration of Tedantic ethic ren- 
ting fnmB ne^eet of Advaita ideal! as. The sannyaad translates unity into extreme 
inactivity and calloiumess. He disregards the Soul united with aU souls, the Mahatoa 
(Buaaaaitj^ in all men, while giving 1 : 5 ) the ego attached to materials. Bit huaaaa 
dignity laiiaires a balancing of renunciation with ^quisition, from renunciation means 
not zajseting but rlid-zig above pleasure azui enjoyment. Homan relations and duties 
which are aeeessary for ooly limited periods of life are not, therefore, false or 
iUusozy. True -rairigya is a state of mind In which the limiteds are seen in their 
proper perapective in the unlimited i. e., btoma and, therefrom, the disappearance of 

1. itray Blrds^ p. 104. 

2 . shantiniketi^ p. 173. 

3. Massif pm 55m 

4m Besdniscences, p. 249. 

S. Many F« 48. 
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attacinaaat to the former, Xhoi^ofore, deliverance is not in renunciation hut in freedom 
felt in the bonds of delight of senses of sight, hearing and touch. 

Sacred lore teaches true spirituality or ca l m l y balanced strength in the 

_ ^ 

correlation of the vithin and the without, Upani^jad declares that Brahma is 

infinite being and becoming at the ss®e tim, therefore, true life is only through worfc 
expMssing the soul, and soul is realized in the aipreme Being throtigh renunciation of 
self and -union with all in action. Brahman is anand but Joy without play of Joy is no 
Joy at all and acti-vity is this play of Joy, Therefore, the Brahma- Jaani who has Joy 
of Brahman most also have all his activities in Brahman, who gives both the desire aM 
strength to man to work with Him in His activiiy and ecserclse of Ms goodness and love. 
The pervading spirit of the Indian mind is to realize and to affirm reality, to see and 
to salute God in all* Jhana is vi^va-Jfiana in the form of action of I^vara-^alctd 
cozpleting itself. Awakening of that JHana->d|*^i which does not deviate from vi^va is 
viJfEinau The one is in the mao^; the mystic realizing the central harmony finds no 
lystery beyond the present, finds infinite no thin nonentity void of all content, but 
operating in nature, family and society. The experience of Divine BmaanHy ctmpelling 
practical activity in the world through disinterested service and bliss of communion 
with reality becomes a new relationship of love with the wirld. The opposition 
(dvandva) of the wholly outer ori«itation (Brak?ti) and sole refUge in imer self 
(dharma-naitika) is overcoms In spintual life (adhyatmlka). When ioand Illuminates 
the inside and iiie outside the conflict (saiigzmma) is replaced by Ilia and Jiiana, 
bhakti and karma becosw one whole, 

fro# dhaxmai-sadhanl Is tiw golden mean between action and cont«a|d.atlon, doing 
and being, woxfc-iittacd.eaU.an and Ck>d-lntod.eatios, This ancient ideal soist be renewed 
in the t^mtext of modem life, ard there is no isQ>ossibllity in the aetuallsation of 
such an integral ideal of life* 

Gandhi 

Gandhi coaimred the preLiainaiy diaeiplltM necessary far an individual 

1, Sbdhana, p* 1S7, 

S. ShiarUniketan, p. 
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qualifying for spiiltual «3Eporim«nt to a aci€Bitifie cotcraa of instiuctlons indispans- 
able for solantifle axparimentation; without such, a disciplino tho elaia of ri^t of 
ooBscionoa leads only to untruth which hawilders the world, ^ Man mst leam to live hy 
self-direction or effort of will rather tlian tgr mere habit, great sttn^ and per- 
severance only is physical nature moulded and mastery over it obtained. Ceaseless and 
pure striding depends upon parity of self, life and heart. The struggle is directed 
both against otdier and inner evil, to de'velop passion-free thought-speoch-action and to 
rise above currents of love-hate, attactaent-repulsion. Tradition lays down practice 
of yama and niyama (cardinal and casual virtues), Therefoie, search for Cod or Truth 
must be conducted through vows. Devotion to the vow of troth is the sole Justification 
of human existence, and all activities most ba centred in truth regardless of cost. To 
see the universal and all— pervading spirit of truth face to face the Individual must 
idautify with every thing i. e,, love the meanest creature as oneself. Therefore, the 
path of troth necessitates the vow of ahimsl as means. The application of talents to 
anything other than truth i, e., ministration of senses or self-gratification is un- 
faithfulness to truth. Therefore, brahmacarya is search of Brahman throu^ ecm^ete 
control of svsiseB and resulting freedom from pasi^on, Since God never stores, the 
truth-sedcer may not hold anything against the morxv>v and the vow of sparigraha is 
repose in God’s providence. Moreover, love md exclusive possession cannot go together. 
Theoretically i^MM^ng, perfect love SMUtns perfect non-possession. Body is the last 
possession, but in actual life this is always with man and he only try for the 
ideal W s«lf*aenuaciation. It la self-evident that knowledge of truth or love is 
i^asitiLc with stealing, therefore, the vow of asteya follows, which is to be inter- 
preted as not taJdng more than tha individual naeds, PataSJali’s five great disciplines 
diurive f3foa alwolate truth, but when the corollaries of the grand principle are worked 
in the aodinn age the disciplines are a^ianded into eleven. 
i» Imila, Becember SI, 1931, 

3, All Men are lrothars» Krlshoa Sriplani, pp. 75-77, 

3, made Sharm^ p. Si, . / t y 

4, vide ibid., p, idSt aMmaa, as^ySf braimacarya, aparigrsdia, sarlra-diuma, 

abhaye^ sarvn»dhaxiUb*^taalQatva, swadeshl and aspredyata. 
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Th* ideal of reramoiation differentiates oankijad from the hes^t,^ ^ritual 
realization depmds vhoUy on this way of life; a^nnciation precedes spiritual cer- 
tainty. To believe that God pervadea the unlverso {Ij^ 1) aeaas san cannot enjoy any- 
thing not givwi by Him} since He is the ciwator of numberless children it behoves ^e 
individual to renounce everything at God* a feet. This is not physical renunciation lw.t 
second hirth. Reounciatian is to be sought for in and through action. It is not 
abandoning tbs world, retiring to the forest, but a spirit of detachment and altruism 
ruling all activities of life. 

Mortificatim has also been held the world over as a condition of spiritual 
progress and in its con^lete fora means literal desaial of self 1. e., giving of oneself 
vithout reservu'U.on to God. £^piilt and flesh p\ill in different directions and man has 
freedom to use either fcaroe. Mechanical refusal to act does not avail* but only 
inteUlgent action in a detached manner via., an incessant orucification of the flesh 
frees the spirit. But Mortification is a necessity only wh«i the flesh rebels against 
sid.rit, when it has come under subjection and can be u»d as an inetiument of seivice 
then it is a sin. In other words, there is no inherent merit In mortification of the 
flesh. ^ It has well-defined limits, can be both wise and tundse, and beyond liadts 

3 

its prolongation is folly. 

The psyehologteal law is* as long as one derives comfort and help :ftPoa any 
■ fcM ng one should keep it* otherwise unsatisfied want would make trouble for one. Mo3V 
tifloation and renundaticu). mst only discipline body, appetitios, instinctive actions 
for the soul’s purpose. Jnd in their true form they issue in a positive condition of 
joy and love. True renunciation and self-sacrifice (yajha) is not tairdensome or annoy- 
ing bat productive of beatific vision, imortality and joy in tl» fulness of time 

i. e., joy has no indep^dont existenee but depends on the attitude of life* Similarly, 
the nature of love is tapasyS asd tapasya is Bc»-viol«ace or self-suffering. Tot both 
the iadlvldaal and the nation the highest joy comes through pain voluntarily borne by 

1. ibid., p, 53U“ 

2. IdUL^m, p. 

3. Ify S^fiolence, p. 30. 

4. loung India* June 12, 1322. 
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oneaelf. The discovery of this nature of self-sacrifice (tya^) and self-suffering 
(tapasya) made the ancient rsis greater geniuses tlmn Hewton, greater warriors than 
yellingdon. Therefoire, the spirit of sannyasa oust be accepted but not its outer form 
of physical renunciation, withdrawal from society, non-acticai in the human sphere. 

True sannyasa is not other-worldliness or inertia, but the ideal of dedicated woiJc in 
sacrificial spirit or worship through love and service based on the distinction of 
sreya and preya. In this foim it can become a discipline for all and not only for a 
few, Hithearto, out of sheer inertia it was taken for granted that non-violence i, e,, 
renunciation and self-saiffering is possible only for a few who take the vow of non- 
possession and allied al^tineaces. But though the votaries alone can carry out re- 
search and declare new possibilities of eternal lav governing mai, it miist hold good 
for all. The many failvires are not of law but of followers who do not know that they 
are willy-nilly under that law, 

Bie Gita teaches wlsdtai through love and service, God cannot be foimd in 

t«Mf0.es or idols nor liy abstinences. He can be found only through love, not earthly 

tut divine, Hiakti consists in pursuit of tmth,^ Worship is to observe God»s law 

till it becomes second nature, "love without Truth would be blind and narrow. Truth 

3 

without Love would be mere tmrealiaed ideal,* It is perfected i, e., liberated from 
narrow lijoits by knowledge and moral effosrt, 6dnce true devotion giving consciousness 
of God in a puidfled heart Is a rare thing, the religion of service is suggested as 
means. Be who would be a bhakta must serve the suppressed and poverty-striekea by bcKfy, 
soul and mind and this is true prayer or wori^p, 

Swaraj Is for the awakened jhani not for the sleepy and the ignorant. !4an alone 
can warship God with knowledge and understanding, and no true salvation is possible if 
devotion Is devoid of understanding. But pure knowledpt tends to run riot, thKrefore, 
the Gita insists that devotion must accoapai^ it as primary, Ibowledge without devotion 
vUl be like misfire,^ The dlseiidine of love and suffering presupposes the keenest 

1, Helixii on GaxuM, p* 48 

2, fxm Xervada Handir, p, S, 

3, IMrwidra KbhiP Datta, The Ihiloaopljy of Mahatma Gandhi, p* 77, 

4, Mahadev Besai, The Gita ke<^rding to Gandhi, p, 129, 
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intelligence (diwsilaination), wide-awake conaciousness. Furthermore, philosophy is 
not mei^ely wisdom about reality, but its application to Hfe.^ There is no question of 
compariscm between daz^ana and deed. Ihnction of dar^ana is to enable the deed to 
be done, and to steady and purify the soul. It is no substitute for right doing, but 
an encouragement for it, Man assimilates jhaha only through action, buddhih 
karaanusarini,^ 

The object of the Gita is to show the Bwst excellent way to attain self- 
3foali2ation—that matchless lerndy is renunciation of fruits of action— round this sun 
re-volve demotion and knowledge and the rest like planets. Ho one has attained the 
goal without action or the path of djniamic humility. True humility is a life of con- 
stant endeavour. As God is constantly active without rest, to become one with 
man*s activities must be unwearied. The drop in the ocean knows no rest. To become 
one with ocean (God) means no rest, nor need for rest, even sleep is action as God is 
in the heart. This restlessness constitutes the true test— the key to peace is this 
never ceasing agitation. Hi^cama karma is detachment of freedom of spirit from action 
even while the bodj^ is engaged in action, done without selfish motive of desire for 
return, whether spiritual or temporal, without depression or exaltation 1. e., under 
calm judgment. The traditional path of kaima or yajna is likely to grow with growth of 
knowledge, experience and chai^ of time. Literally, yajha means worship, hence 
saerifieial act or act of service. In this sense evexy age may aiid should have its own 
particular yajna. The new meaning of adless, ncai-egoistio disinterested work. In 
other words, action rooted In love and ahimsa Is bread-labour— only after bodily labour 

4 

for the 8al» of service has man the right to live. A man may engage in farming, 

spinning or any activity without departing from this path, so long as the work is for 

eomnon benefit. Life is to be filled idth sattvika mental and physical activity, and 

diserii^Lnatlon of good and evil actlvi-ty shows that true yajSa must be directed towards 

welfare. Therefore, the nature of the activity must be socio-public rather than 

i. ef., y ffedH p. 214t Philosophy without U.fe corresponding to it is like a 

bo^ without life. 

a. ibid, 

3. Frcm Xerrada Hsadir, p. 68. 

4. India, September ao, 19a8| vide Fzrom lervada Mandir, p. 50. 
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individual-privata. Rather than swadhyaya, mantra, japa, yoga, asana, puja and other 

elaborate ceraaonial, work may be done in any field of life, public, patriotic, philan- 

throphic, ecoiwiaie, political, so long as it is disinterested work, tnithfully and non- 
1 

•violently done. 

The life of activism without faith is of no use, it is like an attempt to reach 
the bottom of a bottomless pit. ^ faith is meant li'ving, wide-awake consciousness of 
God within, arising from bhafcti or contemplation on God idiich has become as natural 

1, e., second na'ture as breathing. Bat the purely conteB5)lative approach is to be 
eschewed. There is a school of philosophy which teaches complete inaction and futility 
of all effort. Bit this cannot be accep-ted in its verbal sense. "If I could persuade 
B^self that I could fiM Him (God or Atman) In a Himalayan ca've I would proceed there 
iamediately. Bit I know that I cannot find Him apart from humanity."^ The life of 
solitary meditation is subject to dangers of disquietude resulting from forcible 
repression of desires and from taireal fancies. To at-b^ the ktngdOTi of l»av«i or 
mok^a it is not necessary to take shelter in a cave. The cav&-dweller can build 
castles in the air, he hovers round the world on the wings of thought and has no peace, 
whereas a dweller in a palace like Janaka has no castles to build and may have peace in 
the midst of pomp and circumstance. The mystic pa'th of meditation and soll'tude aiming 
at identity of self with God must combine with •the path of service aiming at dissolu- 
tion of ego in the will of God, Revelation of Truth occurs in moments of intense eon- 
oontxation, but solitude is not indispensable 'bo realiza'tdon because the individual can 
have capacity to remain deeply medi'bative even when surround^ by ^ple, Han must 
know the cave he carries round with him, while his sadhana must be work and axpcHdjBenba- 
tion in the busy haunts of 

Hadhakxisiman 

Badhakrlshnan argues that intellectual discipline only is not enotigh; spirlttial 

3 

discipline ic essential because the key to discerning thlnkir^ is purity of bei33g. If 

X, J, 1. jS^plimi, Gax^hiaxTfliought, p. 219, 

2, Inguift 3, 19%, 

3, Arthar Seidlpp (cd,), IKie fhilosophy of Sarv;^>alli Radhakrishnan, p, 376, 
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man is part of the DlTine, vhat he needs is eoi awareness of his true nature, tut 
■vijhana, rational intelligence, has caused a split in his nature which is to be over- 
come through discipline of yoga-sastra i. e., all energies must be yoked together tgr 
iK>8t intfflise concentraticoa of perscmality. Disease obstructs the body's harmony with 
the environment, error the rational mind's harswny with the universe of reason, vice 
the hanmjny of will with \aai versa! will, but training of yoga overcoaws the defects of 
every part of man's natxire. It fflcerclses tiwi powers of the soul and prevents them from 
atropiy or destruction, iind philosophy, art and literature also h^p in purificaticai 
of inner being. The three paths or yogas are intellectual concwitration throu^ 
meditation, emotional detachnent through worship of God and ethical dedication through 
development of low and sympathy* And the three stages of yogic development are eth- 
ical preparation, ascetic practice 1. e., yama-oiiyama of yoga and concentration and 
identificatlcai. 

The teaching of the Giti. is peace and integration through duty, Kama-yoga is 

an independent and coordinate discipline meant for all, and not only for a madhyaaaf- 

adhik£d[ for whom renunciation Is dangerous* The purpose of man is to obtain release 

as well as to work in the world, ^ Therefore, the sadhaka has need for both action and 

knowledge of the siq>reme* The three«fold of life in the Hindu view sh^vs fhllest 

appreciation of varied life activity. The karmacmarga started with the duty of 

perfomanee of prescribed rites but oonoluded in the Miagavad^ta with the position 

that all ta^s done wimi disinterested dedication are sanctified. Sarma or yaj^a is 

not xitualistio ple^ and ceremonial sacrl^ee, but sacrificial action in general by 

which man dedicates wealth and deeds to the service of (me life in all* That work only 

has tbui breath of soul which is an offering not imrely of external thing but of inner 

subjectivity, wfaleh negates particular self-consoiousness and holds fast to the inner 

3 

purpose to balng it forth to outward view. "When man works, ploughs or paints, sings 

or thinks, he will be deflected firom disinterestedness if he thinks of ai^r extraneous 

iMUielderation of fame or incosM. Nothing matters except the good-will 1, e*, the 

H fbs Eliagavad#ta, p. U, 

2, Beliglon and Sede^, p* 

3* East and Vest, Som Beflectlcaxs, p* 118* 
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willing fulfilment of God*s purpose* loga is skill in act, because there is dedication 
to God and detachment fxnm the finite ego and results* Secondly, skill in action 
results from the and of •sarvahhutahltarata" wtdch recjiires a change in the whole patt- 
ern of life, llorking for good or welfare is not to give physical cesafort but to help 
all to attain to true nature.^ All activity more than egoistic is such service* Even 
the apparently egoistic activity may have this natxae, as for example, the solitary 
hermit who saves himself by his effort saves the world by asample. “Service" is to be 
defined broadly as any action which helps others at cost to oneself in time, thought, 
money, done out of love of humanity and this love is ospressed in service and aafforing 
for others* 

The central principle of spiritual life is heart* Ejr devotion a state of mind 
is attained wherein man is detached from the world and directly tinited to God* Iforship 
of the unmanifest is difficult, but relation of love and trust to l^sonal God (bhakti) 
is not "amore intellecttiaHs" (jhana), which is more reflective and ecmtenplative; 
though sustained by knowledge it is iwt knowledge* Bor is the soul’s surrwaider to God 
a "flight frxaa the alone to the alone," a total detachn»nt from the world, but an 
active love (karma) for the Divine who enters the world to redeem it*® 

fhro and transcendental wisdom is the goal of spiritual effort but the ia- 
telleetual pathway is not, for this reason, superior to the other two, as some thick* 

The saving knowledge is different from sclemtifie or speculative, though not discontltv. 
nous with them* They are partial truths dispelling darkness of mind* The highest 
state can be attained through Jijiiasa or disinterested passion for truth, wher^ man 
f(»tget3 self in contamj^ation of the universal principle of existence. The knowledge 
must not be sM^e knowledge of the ideal but a vision of spirit coming out in life of 
aetim* Mare kxtovledge is vain witinut love* 

Inward astivity of eon^m^lation (dhyaha) allied to asceticism (tapes) and 

rasMinclatioa (tyiga) Is clnracterlstlc of religious life, too deeply entered into its 

textmre be regarded as a mistake* To regard asceticism as mperfluoxis, contemplatlcn 

H The p. 

S* IMLd* , p* S8* 
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as peilloua, is to fail to understand the high destiny of nan.^ Man though a member of 
a coffiBBinity is also individual, the solitaiy side of his being is distinct from the 
social and it is here that he is most human* As in science, philosophy, literature or 
art the insight giving birth to the unique is a product of individual contemplation, so 
in spirituality, awareness of God is attained in leisure and contemplation, for spii> 
itual freedom is an essentiaUy private «id,^ Man Is to bo Ateavan, to unfold his own 
awareness* And every seeker after truth is called upon to make a monastic cell in his 
heart and return into it everyday. The cult of the interioiuiife is no fad of the 
Oriental mind, all religions ask man to retire from the world, to be alone, in order 
to engage in dhyana-yoga, the method of conc«itraticai and meditation. The mind is held 
away fim the world’s tmdertakings, sunk into spirit of freedom frcaa pressure of work, 
there is a kind of ingathering, recollecting, single-minded concentrated relating of 
self to self in silent meditation, an act of close attention ending in encounter with 
unconditioned being. ^ The emphasis is not on retirement from the world but on renun- 
ciation of self, to which retirement may be one mans. The passiviiy is apparent only 
because there is intense concentration of consciousness. It is more eo3rreot to hold 
the opposite of outward action to be inward action. Tafansformation of being needs 
besides meditation in silence and c^et a persistent endeavotir to raise the quality of 
the soul. is made up of laany elem^ts, capable of good or evil, charity or hatred. 
The latter are due to hardness of heart, wilfPl disobedience. There is struggle until 
control of passions is transmuted into spiritual energy. Toga is not aimed to kill but 
to control the body by abstinence from s«»sual indulgence, for the yogic ideal of the 
perfect body is beauty, grace, strength. The eneay of the soul is not body, bondage 
to body sad appearance of aseetiLciam is due to need of disciplining it. ^ essential 
qpiality of tapes or asceticism is denial of selfish desires and it is ^eompanied by 
of self-eonc^est. Its test Is not hedonism but spiritual happiness, with suffering 
as its chief means. ^ As a Mans of purification suffering Is self-imposed and voluntary 

1. Sastem Bsliglon and lles^m Thought, pp. 107, 114, 

2. Bast and Sam Bsflections, pp. 24, 54. 

3. An IdeaUst Ties of Idf«* p. 112. 
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tintil man becomes perfect and shares in God’s work? tapas for self-doTelopraent or 
world’s welfare is only seeing suffering of the sadhaka or siddha soiil.^ 

for greater sedf-eontrol, miltivation of interiojvlife and eoncMitratiaa on 
reality men sometimes retire from the world, but monastic life (sanryasa) itself is not 
the sumit of spiritual perfection. Sraggerated asceticism and cont^plation is no 
longer slaying of ego-sense and detaehmnt of the mind but synonymous with fleeing the 
world and society out of despair from its disoardeiw. The individual aspect of religion 
beccaaes exaggerated into indiffermce to material conditions, and asceticism as rig- 
orous self-mortification is a war on the life-process, seeking the soul at the risk of 
destroying the species.^ When attachment to God leads to indifference to the world, 
its probLems and duties, this tragic divergence between exalted ideal and actual lifo^ 
gives rise to the charge that religion is an opiate, making man indifferent to the 
world’s woes, 

Cte tiw otl^r hand, to exaggerate the social aspect of man and to treat rellgicai 
as a means to social welfare is an opposite mistake. Self-sufficient humaniffli fails to 
note that the essence of human life is attaiiment of gplrittxal freedom. Merely to deal 
with the existent world i, e., the transitory and the ephemeral, to take pride in sheer 
3realiam aiiui hard-headedness Is escapism in another form. In humanistic coltuzm the 
aetivistie man far out-reaches the reflective, psychology gives proadn^^ to conation, 
rellgim and philosophy to social activisa, and all of them lead man away from self- 
possession. &ioh activism defeats Its own purpose of timer development and outer prog- 
ress* "Bmpty agitation”^ or energy wlthoih vision of the real nature of man and world 
carries the moral danger of degtmeration in savagery and builds neither the self nor 
the world. 

True religion agrees with the social idealism of humanism that eternal life is 
to be realised on earth. This means that thou^ the contei^lative and active 

im 7he Beart of Hindustan* P* 99* 

2. ?. S. laupvane. Modem Indian Thought, p. 257. 

3. •fim %)liit in Maa,» C. I. f*, p* 476, 
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principles are <ii 3 tinct they imply each other and work together. Evidence for this is 
found in the fact that thoughts govern history only when applied to practical problems, 
e. g,, creative ideas of artists, thinkers, religious teachers are conceived in sol- 
itude and meditatim of self-sufficient mind, but such thoughts are the very essence of 
action, k similar conclusion is reaciwd from the standpoint of the nature of man. 

There are two conflicting tendencies in man— isolated individual Ufe, unity and 
universality— and these have to be reconciled. Man is both natural and spiritual 

i. e., an embodied spirit, therefore he has to accept the condition of body or nature 
viz., activity,^ Ctontemplation and action are both means to stabilise or puriiy his 
nature. Contemplation evolves the spirit, and action In the form of service transforms 
life. Bie nature of i*eallty and Its relation to the world also supports this conclu- 
sion. T^ianta holds the cardi n al doctrine of essential interpenetration of God with 

the world, "We cannot divide eternity and time, for the lowest details of existence 

2 

are channels of Iraaortal life." The one is in tl:» many, therefore, oontaaplaticm of 
God, the highest universal, Is meaningless without emboc^ng itself in woxk for man, 
the finite particular.^ Ylsion of! reality in eontei! 5 )lation is but a fleeting vision 
unless it is made a permanent faith and experience of the seeker by being woxked into 
life 1. e. , eontemfCLative knovle<^ awaits ocsapletion by other elements of life, k 
eosplete man is one who apprehends the self or supreme spirit and returns to the con- 
crete and oontzols life. Beligious life must be a rhythm of withdrawal Into individual 
solitariness and return to the Ufe of society. A perfect eq^iUlbrium is needed because 
neither the individual can subsdt to total annexation by society and its functions, for 
If individuality is lost all is lost, nor can religion's aim be merely reflection and 
eestaoy. The true representatives of spirituality are those ccmtemptlative seers who 

work with intensity €kC purpose and etmversely, the most efficient servants of humanity 

4 

are those who anxicsisly cultivate the interior-life. They become imbued vdth prac- 
tical msrsjt siakii^ their roots in God and arsing their branches in the world. The 

1, Bslii^Lon and Society, p. 71. 
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Gita holds the highest aim to a rmioii of high thotight and just action. 

The man of the world is lost in varied world-activities, throws himself in mutaMe 
world (kgara). The quietist withdraws into the silence of the absolute (akgasra) 

"hit the ideal man of the Gita goes beyond both exAraaes and works like Rmigottama, 
who reconciles all possibilities in the world without getting involved in it*^ 

Aurobtndo 

Aurobindo ai^es that nothing can be taught to the mind not already potentially 
contaii»d in the soul of the creature, Man knows the Divine because it is a already in 
his soul. Because of this the soul is said to be witness, upholder, master, but it is 
so only in theoryj so long as it consents to ignorance, it is not so in practice, and 
nature predoaiaates over it. To regain his lost mastery a lot of tapasya (concentration) 
and sadhana (disciplined effort) is necessary. Self-attainment is the secret goal, 
self-knowledge is the means and increasing consciousness is the process. 

Integral yoga is a product of the absolute liberty of ecs^rience and of restate- 
ment of the knowledge and combination of the three traditional paths and other lines of 
sadhana. Ha^ha-yoga is valid so long as the perfecting of the body and increasing of 
the play of life-force in it is for the puipose of making it the instrument of spirit’s 
manifestation. Raja-yoga is mlid if liberation and perfecting of maatal being frm 
emotional-sensational life and mastery of the total range of thought-coiasclowsness is 
for the purpose of using the enezigy r^eased in yoga-samadhi for knowledge and mastery 
of the world. TaJitraf-sadhaiA is also valid if yo^'s will to mastery of nature, lib- 
eration, perfection and beatitude lays stress on divine potentiality. The purpose of 
traditional jSana, bhakti and karma yogas was to take one main principle of human mind 
and to tarn it to the Divine, but the three need not be exclusive. Integral yoga 
foUovs the line layed down by the Gita in a three-fold process of m act of total 
self-Gonseerai^on to the Divine, detaciaent aiKi self-knowledge in order to see that God 
works in man i. e., lemmoiation of separate independence; finally, perceiving of all 
things and happenings in God, 

Traditional karma^yoga aims cmly at liberation from phenonfflaal activity by 

3U The aiagavadgita, p. 72. 
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surrender of worics aad results to supreme will and cos®ic energy, but integiral yoga 
aims at splritualisatioa of human vlll and energy. There is both static and dynamio 
identity with inner presence. The key principles are equality through inner renuncia- 
tion of personal desii:*es, a surr®ader which deli'vers man from divided ego, and oneness 
and static peace, inactive beatitude as well as dynamic foree.^ Its rule is nipkaaa 
karma whose test is absolute e<|aality of heart and nsind to all results and reactions of 
perfect self-existant peace within. The essence of karma-yoga is sacrifice of a triple 
characteru-of works, of love, of knowledge} sacrifice operates when heart, will and 
ffilrwi of knowledge associate with law glad!^. The will in life has appearance of some- 
thing ii^jure in it because desire-soul is substituted for real psyche, unlike love and 
knovdedge which are i»re in essence and become degraded only when mixed with that will. 
It does not follow that the remedy is to split works of sacilfice and do only woiks of 
love and knowledge and to leave works of will and power. When the vdiole of life becomss 
a conscious sacrifice, such a disciplined will evidently leads to highest devotion for 
God— love and o<mnamion in thought, will and actions with the Divine are also essence of 
integral bhakti. Since karma-yoga demands constant remembrance of one liberating knowl- 
edge and its extemalisation in work, a self-dynamising meditation of this kind will 
(Mid in uninterrupted vision or jSana. Thus dedicated works pave the way to love of 
Master of works and knowledge of His being. 

Traditional jSSnai-marga is an intellectual in<jairy into the nature of self to 

discriminate self from not-self and to realise the supreme self* It confines itself to 

discriminative thought, ooncmtrates only on Idea of self and Is indifferent to eao- 

tionsy activities of life-body, and dismisses the erteinal euvironment. Integral yoga 

adds the aim of eomiaest of cwaaic eristenee through realisation of supr^e self in 

oneaess with all azid world as id.ay of ^msdotisaess, because it sees not only the self- 

existent self of all, but also that as a ccmscious time-spirit, self-extending in 

space. ^ It will not separate sacred and profane knowledge. All knowledge so far used 

for satisfaction of iraffital-vital intorests may be used if spiritual ^msciousness finds 

i. ^Idiesis of p. ^* 
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in it th« tiaaless eternal and its manifestation in time, fhore need be no distinction 
of para and apara vidyas because integral jnana-yoga discovers the Morking of divine 
consciousness and creation through the sciences of knovledge and enters the ways of the 
Divine in practical sciences.^ 

Knowledge must lead to acceptance of love as well as works. Bhakti-aarga of 
the Gita and jaana-mai^a of the faittiriya Upanifad gather up everything spiritual in 
3Ban to a sin^e sanitation. Concentrated love is immeasurably profound, concentrated 
wisdom is wider profundity, but it cannot be called deeper.^ The opposition of hiiakti 
and jhana is a product of false opposition of the vital ami the mental. The vital finds 
mental dry, without rasa, and the mental flnds aaotional to be blind. But when the 
pi^chic and higher plane knowledge predominates their knowledge is welcomed for the 
Wipport it gives to amotion, and higher thought and consciousness rejoices in bhakti. 
Self«.sarreQder comes more through love and lAakti than through Atma-jnaha but with Atmar> 
J2ana the complete surrender becomes possible. 

The intellectual mind and static self conceives the Divine as impersonal, but 
the soul and l^art and dynamic being of man needs Barsonal Divine, something as precious 
as mind* 8 loyal'^ to its own conception of what the true may be. Integral yoga accepts 
bhakti as necessaxy to perfection and gives it the hipest place, not as unpurified 
emotioxialism or as mere eaqjerienee but as a state of heart and soul when psychic being 
is awake and pnaalnent. Traditional bhakti-marga abides in concentrated love of God 
and la indifferent to activities of thought, without any will except woi^iip of Beloved 
and service of tbe temple. Integral bhakti does not mid in such a total absoirption of 
exclusive love and delight in God, but exteirfs to all beingsj it is purest when all 
activities are poured into infinite Joy, all life an adoration of all} not excluding 
fozBS of individual love, ties between souls. In individual and univei’sal love man 
escapes tixm ego by widening his self through lyiaqTatby, good-will, universal bfflxev- 
olenxM, love of mankind and of creatures. In the discipline of integral bhakti-yoga 
this love has to be taken up in the love and adoratlcm for Universal Divine and delight 
ibidUi W* 112-11^ 

2. Letters of Sri AurobLnilo, first series, p. 44. 

3. The Synthesis of Toga, pp. 30, 31. 
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ia the Transcendental jSnand, Such supreme love is a creative power, can be silent and 
■unchangeable or rejoicing in eternal forma and esgseariLencss.^ Perfect union of love 

with God TOst bring not only perfect knowledge of Him but also service of the Divine 
in all* 


In religious and ethical discipline there is a constant conflict with vital 
Instincts, dynamic life-powers in man and the development of material, economic and 
practical interests, almost an attitude of complete hostility.^ The truth of ascet- 
iciaa is that the state of conscious realization at tiw summit of oiir possibilities is 
silent and inactive self, and It must form an essential element in human perfection, so 
long as intellectual and vital habits remain unliberated from animalism* Tapai^ or 
concentraticaa of will rather than loose absaice of con-fcrol is the true rule for estab- 
lishing self-control in the vital nature and right order in the material field. But if 
practiced for its own sake or beyond a certain point it leads to discouragement of 
indispensable life energy, rendering vital instincts inert, feeble, narrow, inelastic. 
Renunciation and detachment frcsa the world following from this ascetic and inert dls- 
elpUne is not true* In fact, there is no importance in the idea of renunciation whidi 
demands giving up of what is valued by an effort of will* But true vairagya as a sense 
of dissattsfaction with the world is perfectly admissible, even indispensable to in- 
tegral yoga, because only when men is disgusted with the insufficient and imperfect 
gifts and acti'Vlties of the world will he turn to hig^ ideals of tzue-beautlful- 
knoidledge-eonscioasness* Ascetic and renunciatozy discipline la remote from earthly 
life, makes a q^iarrel between earth and heaven and spirit more and more sterile* Its 
stress on sorrow-sofferi):^, snstere mortification, i^spel of vanity of things is pess- 
imistic denial of 8{d.rlt. Besides, its goal of individual salvation as r^ompense of 

1* IbLd*, p* 136* 

2* The Htawn Cycle, p. ^1* 

3* Wore Xdf^ts on Xoga, p* 68j vide The Ideal of the Eaaaayo^n, pp. 34, 37* The prin- 
ciple of nature requires getting rid of powerful twadencies, vyttis by ecshaustion 
of bhSga, their dbmination and weakening by nigraha or control, finally, getting 
rid by s^-dissodatlon, saoyama* True (Eselpline requires step by step process, 
etkend^M there is bypociley, id'tlyaeara. The sa^«md Is one realizes himself 
as witness soul of phencsBcna only, having passed frm vairagya in the form of 
eradest dlsg^t to in^^ffercnee, udai^nata, ending in highest s-bate of lays 

(disa^earance of vyttl) or lila (leaving It to God to use this vyfcti for Hie 
purpose)* 
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the aspirant rwimeiation and tapasya makes it no true guide and law-giver of mankind. 
The ancient ideal of the rsi— one who has lived fully the life of man and found 
supraifi«ital truth, is the true guide. 

The Gita admits the ideal of departutre from samsara into Brahman as a possihil- 
ity, l*it jivana mukti is the possibility of living freely in the Divine and acting in 
the Ctae. There are some who have no strength to descend for divine work after having 
once ascended while others descend the spirt ttial ladder as well as ascend it.^ The 
competition of either/or between the ideals of action and of contemplation and medita- 
ticaa is a trick of the dividing mind belonging to the old yogas. Work done in increas- 
ing yogic consciousness is a means of realizing as mch as meditation and both must 
combine. Since God as seer and knower is not despisor of or separate from God the 
Master of worts and energies, contemplation and action, idealism and pragmatism must ^ 
together to bring about progaross and perfection of man. The first stage in liberation 
of soul is its foundation in citt&-^ddhi, peace-calm of saintliness, silence, cpietude 
of eternal and infinite, but its consunmation is lifting of peace into bliss of <^mamic, 
perfect eaq>ertenoe of beatitude. I^ace and ecstacy become one. 

ly itself iwditaticKX is only a prei^ntioai. JParhaps it is felt necessary to 
withdraw into exclusive concentration of inner being, shut oneself in solitude frcm the 
life of ignorance, but only as a tea?)orary measuare. Aaid it cannot bo imposed on any 
one as a principle. The gospel of Inactive contemplation, absorbed meditation stops at 
the fiarst stage and is Insuffioient to traaasfora being. All t3:!ndltional yogas azre 
insufficient because they aim only at realization beyond the cosmos and none at world 
and its values. Their *s is a "subjective ^irttaaHty" which minimises commerce with 
the world and <mly aims at the easier task of splrttualising the iaanor and more self- 
aafficieaib parts. To be objeetivised, the individual must project the world and take 
its liafluences into bis own environmental being to ta^sform them and to return on the 
world th^ come frraa^ i. e., inner falsehood and disoarder must be ecaaqiMred as part of 

forces in the outer world. ^ Integ3cal yoga aims at such dynamic spirituality, 

ll’pts on toga, p. IB. Bamakrtshna called these jivakoti and Isvaxakotl, 

2. Rie life Divine, II, 812. 

3. 'Bhe a^thests of loga, p. 32. 
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kinetic in free vorld-acticHi. External life is the acid teat of inner life created ty 
S^ga. action alone can outer nature do^m to the physical nature ha transforaed and 
the saSM consciousness in inner and outer action be obtained. 

The purely contemplative ideal understands "release from work" as qplescence. 

In reality it means not bodily cessation but the realisation that it is nature and not 
maa which is working in man for self-e:Q)ressiatt of infinite power. Action is first 
moans of self-development and fulfilment, and even after it remains as moans for 
fulfilmenfc of divine intention in world. It means that thoxigh there is no binding 
necessity of desire to work, yet cessation of desire does not end work, for the major 
part of universal work is done without interference of desire, by calm necessity^ 
spontaneous law of nature.^ 

At the same time, the danger of thinking that action in itself is the truth 
must be ^larded against. Advocates of action think that by human Intellect and «iergy 
making an always new rush ovoiythiaig can be put right, but the present state of the 
world after a tremendous development of both is proof of emptiness of the illusion. 
Insistence on action is absurd if one has no light by which to act. Yoga must include 
life and action tut this does not mean that it must accept It with Its ignorance, 
misery and confusion of will, reason, impulse and instincts. Even faumanltarianism, 
activism, iMlanthropbiam as mioh do not form part of karma-yoga, nor are they in 

3 

harmony with it. At the same Mme, it would be an error to split up work into religious 
and worldly-ethical, all can be raised to sidrftual height. The ideal of karma-yoga 
covers the entire range of nature’s activity in man, internal, external, mental-bodily, 
great-little, from toil of hero to toil of cobbler, labour of sage to simple piqrsical 
act of eating, seeking of self by tiwught, adoration of the l3tgl»at by action of heart, 

4 

gathering of maansg materials and capacity for use in service of man and God. It is 
not tlM form of work or mere activity but conseiousoess and godward will which is the 
essence of yoga. 

1. IMd,, p, ZTO} ef., IdeaOe and ihogress, p. 21. 

2, letters of Sri. AaroMndo, First series, p. 94, 

3. IMd., Secmari serlesi p. 8. 

4, Cbe ^pKthssls of Ybg% p. 188. 
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Vedanta Ideal of Vkai 
Intro&iction 

The doctrine of dl-djaity of man is a source of inspiration or dogaradation 
according to the type of humanity regained as the ideal. ^ Vedanta holds the personaL- 
ity of the religious man as the only real e:^rienoe of religion, because the tmi^ersal 
truth becomes concrete in the experience of the individual whea the gap of knowledge 
and esistence is reduced to the concrete nature of humanistic outlodk. Psychological 
humaniaa insists that no aspect of man*s nature or life be neglected in the attainment 
of his goal i. e., there must be integration of human persoatjality in its totality. Bat 
wholeness or haisnony does not consist in a merely negative juxtaposition of mutually 
opposing elements <«• in eliminating of contrasts (for no part must be sacrificed, nor 
must the tdiole be sacrificed to any part) or evwa in a merely normloas balanoirg of 
passions. It mist be a positive process of refining the different dements of the 
human self, retaining them all at their best i. e., a coasusaBatlon of all in ti» 
highest longing. Sor must this harmony be an intellectual ideal, hut a direct expe> 
xlffince of unity through all faculties of man. Heo-Vedinta presents the conception of 
the ideal man as a uniqpie balance of mindp*body»spirit 1. e., a perfection of elements 
of faiTOon natiu^— reascaa, will, amotion and intuition or spirit. It is scientific in 
tnaisting that human nature can be thus transformed through discipline, one® we really 
what it is. 

The vi^on of noa-cce^artmentalised life, ideal of integrated personality 
necessarily follows the realisation of the one spiritual groui«i of all beings. The 
eotporleDoe of universality, sarvatmabhava, leads to uaiqp.e power of creativity in 
ideals and interests—personal, social and etawnal. Jhlvate salvation is a eontradio- 
tioaa in terms, since being saved means getting out of isolation, privacy, egotism into 
%hm aU-ambmeing oneness. Therefore, the transformed personality serves to bring 
about a dynamic transfoimatioa of other mm asA the world. 

The cwieeption of jivana mukta raises some logical difficulties about how 

Burnett HLliman Streeter, Heallty, p. ITO, 

2, Viscount Baldane, The fhilosophy of Hum a ni ga and of Other Subjects, p, 92. 
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liaitation of pl^sical body may coexist with absolute freedom of spirit. This problem 
of dualism is not sought to be solved ly far-fetched interprotatioas of Vedahtic texts. ^ 
Aurobindo*s doctrine of integral evolution allows for perfection of plysical, vital, 
mental elements to house the perfected spirit. But the significance of the conception 
lies in the suggestion that perfection means luminous combination of enlightenment and 
devoted humanity i. e*, the ideal has become real in a person, who vhile sharing mortal 
limitations stiH attains to blessedness of freedom and brings the same to entire 
mankind through his Hfe,^ 

Vivekanand 

Yivekanand insists on the unification of all elments of human nature in the 
spiritual means ratployed as well as in the spiritual state attained. Squilibrixaa ami 

O 

synthesis in spirituality is his genius. The goal is universal man, c<mbining the 
powrs at jareaent fr^mentaiy and shattered. The perfected ideal of man is harnoxy of 
philosophy, i^sticisffi, emotion and will. In this haamwiny (yoga) all forces of man*s 
nature ccmvei^e and stiaalate his being. By the worker a tmiaa between man and whole 
humanity is achieved, ly the mystic a ration between higher and lowtr self, ly the 
devotee a union between himself and God of love and hy the philosopher tanion of all 

A 

existence.^ Thus sadhana ends with the ration of mn and world. 

Tagore 

In the discipline of truly r^igious life the man must he more and sore har» 
monised within himself and with the whole cuter world. The ultimate reality is no 
qpalitlless reality, but a Being comprehending all things human in knowledge, action 

s 

and will. The realization of such a Stopreme f^raonality or “whole self" leads to the 

perfect balancing of the sadhaka*s own character. All isolated impressions, momentaxy 

impulses art brought to com|d.etion by being subjected to spiritual wisdom. liberation 

is passing from dlstracticffl to a unity of soul, wherein all conflicts are reconciled 

1, vide infra, pp* 83^37. 

S. Tagore CentwAxy Tolume, p. 395. 

I. BoUmid, The life of Bamakrlsfana, p, 310. 

4. C<» 3 dete librics, II, 

5, The Heliacal of Man, p. 206. 
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and Imovledge, lovw and action are harsonised, “liholeness® is a rejecticn of any type 
of specialisation "Mhich Hutilatesthe complete ideal^ for the salce of any part of man. 
The complete man is not to be sacrificed to the patriotic man or even to the nerely 
moral man. This is no abstract ideal but a concrete fact of eex3>erimco, Heligious 
consciousness is experiencing the relation of love between man and God in idiich occurs 
the synthesis of the limited and the unlimited, strwagth and beauty, form and feeling, 
human and divine, faith and reason, seimce and wisdom, theoretical and practical 
reason, rwaunciation and indulg«ace. Such an integrated man is "one who has a mind for 
all, one with universal perception, vi^vamanah," 

Gandhi 

From a subjective point of view Gandhi *8 mind strove after a balance of cmation, 
will, thoi^t through practice of religion. The means of salvation i. e., jSana, 
bhaktl, niskama karma do not buy or are 00 % media of exchange of salvation, but as 
means and ends are identical or almost so, extreme perfection of means is salvation. 
More specifically speaking, truth and non.>violence cannot be used by the dense, there~ 
fore, ptarsoit of thaa is bound to result in an all-round growth of body, mind and heart, 
othendse either the means are untrue or the individual is untrue. From the rational 
standpoint the only proof of religion having any force is the pragmatic <me. Sot 
words but life must speak. And the transform^ character and conduct of long line of 
saints, prophets, resulting frcsa realization of divine presence within is a testimony 
to deny which is to daiay man’s vexy self. To tbem God is no God who merely satisfies 
Himself. He rules their heart, transforms It and expresses Himself thro\i|ji evexy act. 

The ideal man is a creation of art. Harmony in nature, harmony of perfect 
goodness In man and harmozy of love in society is the standard of art. "The staxvsown 
heaven and infinite beauty in nature is greater than art, but the musie of the harmony 
of pure life is the greatest and truest art* i. e., highest manifestation of harmoxy 
is in the thought, feeling and conduct of a perfectly free and good individual, e. g. * 

1. ibid. , p. 33* 

2. Tagore Centaaaxy Volume, p. 127. 

3. Bhaxaa, p. 105. 
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Jesus was a "supirea# artist** and also Jiihaamsui because both saw and expressed Truth and 
grace of ^pressioa naturally cane.^ Thus the term "creative personality" is no mere 
ea^H'ession of the self of man in its present state of conflicting desires and goals 
based on aversion and attraction but the expression of true self realized through spir- 
itual discipline, whose best results lie in perfect harmonisation of inner being and 
outer act* such a harmonised man alone can mankind and world be remade from discord 
of untruth and violence into harmony of truth and love, 

Badhakrlshnan 

Perfection of personality is attained by self-knowledge or truth but only whatu 
these are won by self-transformation. In regard to the highest ideal humanistic tech- 
nique is insufficient because the sid.ritually liberated man is a new species not to be 
mistaken for the finest fruit of humanistic culture viz*, physically perfected manhood, 
or a fully instructed mind or completely swisitive conscience. The proKLwi of per^jnal- 
Ity is created by conflict of body and soul, but it is a provislmal dualism, which can 
be ended by a vital unity of both in spirit i. e,, liberation means victosy of spirit 
over nature of man as it is at present. Spiritual experience as distinct from mere 
religious feeling of dependence or worship or awe engages the whole person. The 
individual is no longer a more or less unified bundle of faculties and de^res because 
all faculties and eaexgies are utilised, Bo(^, life, mind and intellect are no l<siger 
separated but rendered pure and zaised to their M^st extent by b^g pervaded by 
divine light. Change of centre from egoistic ^If to Ck>d means establisbment of 
contact with the creative principle of life, coincid«tice with divine will, mind and 
be^»g of peace and calm so that all (|tiestl(Ui8 of reason and irresolutions of will and 
abbaratioQS of emotions cme to an end, l«fi.sd£ii of Jhana is this change of eonsdous- 
nesa, an illowlned mind, changed heart and transformed will, which cc®poaes various 
elements of aan*s natare internally,^ so that he bec«»iea a sin^e indivisible unity of 
universal self. And at ^e same time bis cosaanity with the rest of the world is 

1, All ^ ore Bxotb«rs, Krishoa liiplani, pp, 232, 95, 

2 * Arthair Seidlpp (ed,). The Philosop^ of Sajnmpalli Badhakrisbnan, p* 146, 

3, "The Spirit in lian," 0. 1. P., p. 492, 

4, Schilpp> op, cit,, p, 61, 
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restored. Kiis is expwssed negatively in freedom from fear as the individual's natxue 

corresponds to the environment and positively as joy and harmony of life. Toga is the 

term tised not only for the process but also for the result of balancing homan nature, 

body-mind-spirit, subject-object, indiviAial-social, finite-infinite. 

The liberated is his own master-piece; having attained fulness, maximum expares- 

sion, pure being and unburdened free activity he becomes "an artist in creati’s^ 

1 

living," Since the barriers of individual and the universal are brok«i, there is 

creativiiy in cognitive, aesthetic and ethical activity, in the spiritually {jiickoned 

life. Social creativity is paramount; as the vehicle of divine life such a life is 

"social-minded" and expressing itself in service and sacrifice for world* s redemption — 

Buddha and Gandhi do not forgo a solitaiy destii^. Indian tradition holds as the ideal 

man one who has progressed from selfish individualism to self-annihilaticaa through 

extinction of prejudice, hatred and ambitian, wboso emotional life is expressed in the 

love of God, not of personal likes and dislikes, who perceives on^iosa, idjolaness of 

humanity since his mind is freed from superstition, tmreason, whose activistic energies 

are devoted to positive service of humanity and to over— coming evil by loving all, who 

2 

has inward brotherliness, non-injury and forgiveness (ahimsa)* 

AuroMncb 

Aurobindo defines true spirituality as awakening of inner reality, spirit, 
soul; to know, feel and to be the greater reality pervading the world aai man's being, 
aM as a result to convert the whole being. This is very differwit from humanistic 
ideals of high intellectuality or idealissi, ethical tum of mind or moral purity and 
austerity, and even different frtai reli^sity or ardent, exalted emotional fervour. 
These are aH preparatory disciplines, purifiring and giving suitable form to nature, 
but iwtl ongtng only to the mental level. 

The aim of yoga is not merely to spiritualise man but to supo^entalise being 
and nature through affirmation of right and sovereignly of spirit. There is a triple 


JU lMd.f p. 65. 

2. The leart of ffindastan, pp. 54, 
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transformation of man.^ The first stage is opening of consciousness to the UlTriae 
power of psyche to purify and change being i. e., loss of ego-amldtion. Such pgychisa- 
tion is a conversion inward to bring out inner mind, inner vital, innar physical. 

Present nature is made over into soul instrumentation hy attainment of light vision in 
mind, right impulse and feeling in the vital, right movfflaent and haHts in the physical. 
The second stage is univea^alisation of being on all planes up to the over-mind i. e., 
ascensicffli upward, conversion and turning down of highar li^t, knowledge, power, force, 
bliss, parity, dowi to the lowest elements of life and body, %)iritualisation is 
established descent of high cosmic consciousness and change of whole cansciousness to 
it. The third sta^ is union with the Transcendental fltvine through SuperminoU 
wmsciottsness, to surrender oneself for its descent to earth nature. This is supra- 
mental tranmnitation in which man goes beyond original ignorance, where conversion is 
wa longer needed. According to the degree of psychisation and spirf-tualisatiou diff- 
erent types of exalted personalities are produced. Spirituallsatiai of thcMght, emo- 
tion, aesthetic being, ethical formation ^ves rise to the sage seer (living in spir- 
itual mind-thought), devotee (living in spiritual aspirations of heart, self-offering), 
saint (moved hy awakened psychic being in inner heart), ® 3 ldier of spirit (using vital- 
kinetic nature drlv«i bf spiritual «iergy for God-givan work, aissioa, service of the 
divine power, idea and ideal). tMle the spizd.t^lal man has discovered his soul aiui 
fbtoded his self and life on it and has joy of it only, the gnostic being starts from 
this basis but toms ignorant bee(»dng into lumliunis bee<milng of knowled^, zealiaed 
pewer. Gnosis Is the effective principle of spirit, higk^t G^smamls of spiritual 
sodstencs, therefore, the gnostic Is the consusmation of ^irltual man. 

Gnostic Individxial is a totally integrated man having made effective the 
reallzati^ of harmsdo tmlty in his outer and Inner life and in group life. His 
tbinking, living, acting is governed ly the power of vast lasdversal spirituality. Be 
sees aH fresa standpoint of spontanwsus Iniwrent (^mess, therefore his own will, ideals, 
J^eadlng and semse are nade out of the stuff of that total being and actions proceed on 

1. vide The Idfe Mvlne, II, 7^; also The Biddle of This World, p. 6} Letters of 
Sri Auroblndo, First series, p. 56$ More Xi^ts on Toga, p. 1. 

2. The life Ibvlne, XI, 7-8. 
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that basis. Having raalizod the priiicii0.e of Si^ermind in iinity filled with diversity 
his universal knowledge of trutb-consciousnesa* without bondage to inferior forces or 
distorticai of that Truth, envelops all things in their own place without confusioai, 
clash or infringing of boundaries in a relation of diversified but total harmcmy. £kich 
a life is a work of art, a working out of aultitudinous order. Expression of spirit in 
gnostic life aay be through sis^slicity or extreme complexity and opulence, or in their 
natural balance, for beauty, plenitude sweetness, laughter, sunshine, gladness are also 
expressions of sirfLrit. Conversely, gnostic life being perfected into power, posses- 
sion, conquest, creation, joy, love, beauty, this sense of life is fully revealed in 
creation— aesthetic, (dynamic, mental, life creation or material creaticn. This ideal 
of a liberated here and now on earth, being not detached from body, life, jaind, as in 
traditional conception, bit cospleting these in his cosmisised being, acts in all h u m a n 
instruments of nature, and has the capacity to raise the world and humanity to jhighest 
status. 

Beligion is Bealization 
Introduction 

Vedanta concentrates on man*s experience of the suprcmie principle of his and 
world* 8 being. This meets the humanist test vis., the scope allowed for the •practice 
of the premmee of God.*^ The "human" must be rooted in existence and in Vedanta the 
ultiJBato ground of all is Existence itself. In knowledge this appears m realism i. e., 
knowledge most follow the existence of things in science or in religloa. But in regard 
to the object of spiritaality realism remains dissatisfied with logical demonstrations 
^Aich fail to give indubitable knowledge. The answers of purely philosophical and 
scientific reas^ to the probLeo of axistenee are not relevant to spirit, bit to deny 
that proof of tl» real is possible either bf ai^uing from wcffld and experience to God 
or bf arguing from the Divine to the human must not be otmsbrued as denial of mind(s 
ee^aclty to attain some truth. There cannot be any destruction of intellect since -Wio 

U IMd., n, 942. ^ 

a, IMd., II, 8S8* 

3. Viscount Haldane, The Philosophy of Bumanlam and of Other Subjects, p. 88, 
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«xist«nt tmivorsa resting on first data and infeipences from it have to be aoceptod. 

In general, Keo-Vedantins retain tbe distinction of apari. and para ■dlcfe'as. fhe 
status of the former is raised tj?- th«a because science has destixijed the necessity of 
using religion as a scientific oaplanation and device of explaining nature* They 
differentiate the knowledge dealing with nature from that dealing with laan. Science is 
valid in the field of the visible and relative a^Joct of reality* Md Tedantic cosmol- 
ogy can be Jreplaced ty scientific-realistic eogplanation of the world without detriment 
to its ontology. The former or "apara* order of knowLedge is porous and transieaat, the 
latter or *para* order is permanent and uiujonditionod. But the first must serve as a 
real step in the path leading to the goal. The *real" must be brought into relation 
with the "ideal," the "finite" with the "infinite," Induldtablo certainty of knowledge 
arises only when separation between knowledge and reality, truth and being (existence) 
is ended and realiai mast be satisfied by such absolute coincidence revealed by direct 
entry Into the real* The end of spiritual knowledge is not a mere contemplatlcn by the 
subject or spectator of its object via,, the scheme of spatio-temporal existence, for 
Its own sake, but a restoration of that object to pure existence* 

The test of reality is the actual living of it* Sere knowledge cannot transcend 
eQq>erienee* Reality is no longer abstract as In rational science or rational philosophy 
but the concrete act of Being of Gfod in all forms, highest to lowest. It is an intuit- 
ion not opposed to reason but a oomidLetion or consummation of it i. e*, attainment of 
"a deeper and more plastlG reason," True humsnlsm is attained only \Aim rationality 
and aystexy are thus combined in existeiase— which means that science and !urta|^l:ysics 
must be brought together in the pursuit of salvation and end in the religicfua intuition 
of the real* 

Ylv a fc a nand 

Tlvekaomd holds with Vedanta that knowledge is inher«it in the mind and comes 
from it with the suggestion of the exterxaal wrld. It Is not to bo aeqpiired from with- 
out# ^ innate nature of the »>ul and essential birthright of man. Itman is the 

repository of infinite knowledge* Modern analysis shows that when mind reacts with 
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favourable space-tisa aad oausatlon, aanifeatation or developae&t of CQatsclousness of 
Icnowledge occurs.^ The oiOy aedium of knowledge is the aind, but eoncentratioa of 
aind's powers aay s<^etiaes be directed to asternal things and soae'^jaes on internal 
self. Sara and apasra knowledge apply to this difference of objects and the conse<|a«it 
difference of method. But the diff#2?enee is only of degree since the same knowledge is 
in different stages of gradual development, J^para. or cosmology mast exist within 
phenomenal state in which things come in a regular order discovered ty science. There 
is a difference between this state of manifestation of the real called knowledge and 
the light of the Absolute in itself. Boweror, the latter includes the former or rel- 
ative knowiedgej just as a piece of gold can be changed into all sorts of coins, that 
state can be broken up into all sorts of knowledge.^ Hbr can it be argued that the 
para vl^ya Is counter to apara vidya or the preliialaary, for the latter attains truth 
in its own way. All that it means is that the yogi concentrating on his iniwr nature 
(heart, mind) Is Ipjorant of science, while the scientist concentrating on the book of 
knowledge is ignoirant of the para vidy^ tut through both runs the unity of knowledge 
(Absolute) at which they meet, 

Vedanta insists that all knowledge is based cm the experience of what isi evwn 
inferential knowledge or science s^peels to tHgierienee of every man and religious 
tsruths to experience of particular persons, Sxperieace is of different kinds, 

Bellgiaus truths i, God and igoul, are facts, though not perceived by external 
senses or by reascm, as art tables and other objects beoanse they fall outstdo the 
scope of these sources of knowledge. Hence they rwaain indecisive, ned^r proved nor 
disproved, Bor can knowledge arise only on the basis of authority, for that would 
rs^ce rsllgion to a doctrine, creed or book. The meaning of faith is not blind 
adhm^ce tait that the mind should xutt be ruffled by vain arguments, since mere 
imteUectual assent is no bett«r than atheism, lawevar, rational philosophy bo a 
preparation, if it is contiiHious with religious experience and even shaping the intuit- 
ion of truth or vi^bm rationally, Beligioas experience begins idiere iM.losophy ends, 

U eeo|>le^ Hoiks, IV, 364* 

2, SiAections from Swami Viv^kanand, p, 358* 

3, 8k»^cte Merles, IV, 358, 


IMlosoplii;/’ or or Yedinta mms God is seen, tliereforo, it is the rationale 

of religion. Both mat be inseparaule, otherwise religiaa is mere soperstition and 
pbilosopfajr is m«i*« dry atheism, 

B3q>erl«£ioe is not only the scruree of Imowledge but also the ^d of Imovledge. 
Itouhts are remowi, coa?tain,ty is attained vhen *I have seen God, I have seen 
Identity of spirit aad God is a realisation in a stgjer-conseient state of soul in whioh 
knowledge is ay being and becoming, iny atteeapt to disprove the real self on the 
ground that it is not Isnown is fallaoious. It may oe that the soul possesses a thing 
without being aware of it (the Atman is the permanent ground of self in waking, dreaming 
and deep sleep), therefore, it possesses it better than if it wore aware of it. In 
fact when there is discursive knowledge of it, it is possessed as a thing separate (in 
ajfiana there is aliwiation from real seif), when there is no suoh knowledge of it, it is 
a real possession (ncow-knowladge at level of jnana is unitive knowledge ending sense of 
separation),^ Xoga teaches tiiat higher state than reason, fo make reason out of the 
incongniity of human life, reason must be transcended, but scientifically, step by step, 
into a real inspiration which fulfils, not contradicts, reascsi, 

ilittre is scope for knowledge of the real because there are mmy who have 
realised it, and thousands will realise in future,^ Man is properly rell^ous only 
when he has this direct perception of spirit, here and iu>t hereafter. The state Is 
eaaa. to be no mere fiat of God's will or at^Htrior intelligence, but that very knowledge 
which has to be gradually worked up to| and these men called the "prophets* are but 
lllust£aid.&ns of this sid.ritual principle which all aeust work for. Since Advaita holds 
that the goal is already realised, no one Is debarred from it, and this ii^les that it 
eaa be realised in all eondliicsas of life, 

fagors 

Tagore Insists that God must be known gji s^<H»vident reality 1, e., an expe- 
rience not needing proof* ftjoofs do not create conviction but only support it. From 

1. i^, nx, m. 

8. ibid,, I, 30. 

3. Hotinas, Ban,, IF, IF, 4, <itK>ted by Bwaain Rolland in The Life of Fivekanand, p. 37*? 

4, CoiQilete %rk8, 11, 377. 
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■fch« fact of paaca and beauty in tho laldst of movaaimt and (mdeavouFi, diversity 
striving m may pass to tho Elvino who stands boMnd all, from the fact of the ^owl- 
edge of all objects wo may pass to tho world mind, from imporfoctioa or insuffioieaey 
of tho finito solf to porfection of tho inflnito* But tho info:£'ential Being is to bo 
folt liko light is folt, to iUumino all knowledge of solf and natiire* 

^aron does reveal truth of reality. It discovers tho law of substances aad 
things. Science is a true achievement of tho mind.^ It opposes magic ly its belief 
that tiwre can be no flaw in tho laws of the mrld. The person who holds the truth 
about toe apple lies in the endless counting is pulled up at each awber, what next? 

can stop counting only ty discovering tho law of gravitation— this is happiness*^ 

It is rationalisn seekiag to simplify things into their inner principle of oneness 

1. e., it is a lystieism in the realm of universal knowledge aaaneipating mind from toe 
bonds of sense (appearance) to the tn^dojs. of reason (reality) enabling mind to dwell 
on the infinity beyond distinction of dualistle (juallties. But though It occupies it- 
self with the immensity of toe knowledge— world it deals only in the impersonal aspect 
of the truth of eodLstenee, A similar ^stieo-rational apparoach in the spiritual sphere 
also ends in transcendence of tne truth of personali'^.^ Ispersonal science and cosmic 
philosKjphy may legitimately enqaire into the ^estlon of the origin of exlstanoe, but 
that is not oonneeted with man's dhaxma* 

Tlie intelleetoal steno^int and the ideas of truth £xm it are abstract as in 
seientifio and theological reasoning. 3e»e lose their sense of mystery at toe root of 
all deH^ by discovering the unifomlty of lav in the diversity of nature, law it- 
«nlf is a limit and toe mind succumbs to toe tyranny of lav in escaping frem the 
tyranny of facts. It is but the first step towards the freedom which is harmony. This 
acbdeivemmat of intellect is libm toe railway station, the station platform is not man's 

4 

home. Ms resting place is in Ms truth 1. e., God, to which selaoce canmot take Ma., 
fh$ scwl's sMieh in the objetcts of the ea^drieal world is bound to fail since the 

2. Tsmxds IMversal Han, p. 244. 

S. The BeUglon of Man, p. i89. 

4* S ai^ Bi a n a, pp* 97, 99. 
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Si^3?«Be is not an object* Neither does the analytic pursuit through successiw addi- 
tion of partial knovledgos through eternity reiraal reality* Bor is the tmth of world 
in masses of sut^tances or numbers of things* Hence it becomes mere tautology to say 
that God is uaknowahLe when intellect leaves out the person who can and does know Him. 

Spiritual teachers xirge man to con^srehend ly his soul the infinite ^irlt in 
the depth of the changing facts of the world, and artistic nature u^es man to realise 
the manifestation of personality in the world of appearance, Upanis«ids show a note of 
certainty about the spiritual meaning of axistenc® because they are based on experience 
of spiritual life. In the paradoxical natuw of the assertion that Brahman oaiaaot be 
inown but He can be realized, lies the strength of the conviction from peramal expe- 
rience* And it is an experience through sadhana of the real nature of ifeman as aon^ 
dlfferent from Paramatm in a relation of love* Realization is possible because one- 
ness is already in a state of absolute completion* The soul has a light of its own by 
which to reach the infinite* The vision of the Supremo One in one*s own soul is direct, 
imaiediate intuition, not based on any ratiocination or demon straticsn or debate* God is 
seen oveiywhere, inside and outside, in direct intuition unaided tjQr sense perception* 

"ity oyea strajwi far and wide before I shut them and said 'hero art thou. ** Bo Is 
sem, felt and used in life. Brahman is intuited through anandam * Ctaly joy reveals 
that infinity of reality; the test by which reality is epprehonded is joy i* e., satyam 
is iar>«nd«m^ Soxil soaTS in the infinite, feels that it is not able to ccawi to an end of 
her attainmeirti (i* o*, Vedanta holds that in^nite being cannot be possessed), this is 
SKprraite joy* Ctoly joy reveals the positive aspect of absolute unity as compwhwading 
the BBiltitade in an inner perfection permeating the content 1* e., the intensive quality 
of haiBory* Reality or Brahman is baowledge in its completeness, by whole being, which 
does 3 aot contradict the intellect but transcends it^ e. g«, whatsoever elem«it of 
metaphysical spaculation is not merely a logical deduction but a realized truth, is not 
from the ultiaabc truth. The alwitract impersonal findings of intellect are 
r^aciled in the co^amlMffl.3iV(mess of the emerete Parsonality revealed in the 

U The lEeligion of Ifea, p. 99. 

2. Gitanjall, 22* 

3* Sadhana, p* 239* 
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intuition of Ioy® and ^ 017 . 

Crandhi 

Gandhi insists on reasanaMensss of religions oxpori^ice, The real is the 

existent, hwt the existent is for nan and nust not be irrational. That religious 

doctrine vhioh does not appeal to reason may be rejected. To ask asayone to believe 

without proof is as unreasonable as to ask aa intellectual person to believe without 

proof that the mm of three angles is etjial to two right angles. Authori-tr mist be 

®ibjectod to reawan. Scriptures cannot transcend reason and truth? they are intended 

to purify reason and to iUuEinate truth. 

Beligion may be reasonable but ultimately the nature of reality transcends 

intellect. It defies rational proof because it is not a thing of perception throng 

the senses. Being not outside this exterior case of man it defies exterior proof. 

God will not be God if He allowed Himself to be an object of proof Igr His creatures. 

Bor is my definition in terms of logical concepts possible since God has infinite 

facets and is not the same to all. The nearest description of reason is that God is 

Txuth* But this is unapproachable and cannot be reached. Iktknovableness of God means 

only knowabLe to the limited extent of man *8 inteUect. Solestists call the unseen 

force unknown. But the unknown is not necessarily is>n>existent. The inability to 

prove the does not negate the “that* of God, as even in ordinary life people do 

not know who rules or why or how he rules, but they know that there is a power that 

certainly rules. Therefore, in dealing with living entitles dry syllogistle methods 

lead to bad logic and even, fatal logic. It reaches not final truth but only an i^prox- 

4 

Ratlonalisa Is admirable but wh«i it claims omnipotence it becomes a ^nster. 
Intellectual knoide^e takes man through many stages in life, but only faith saves in a 
(nrlsis. fhilosophy or i$>iritaal k» 3 ii 0 .edge which is still intelleetual must not be 
confused with iplritual attainsMSt. former is a matter of knowing scriptures 
or in philosophical discussion while the latter is matter of 

1, loaag ^ia, Fe^SMoy 1925. 

2 . ill Maai are Brothers, comgi. Krishna Kriplani, p. 75. 
t, Beligion, p. 35. 

4. lonog India, October 14, 1926. 
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®nearb cultvup*.** Th»re is a liait to »aa’s progress in intelllgeacs, tbare is no 
bemad to tli« doTOlopmeat of the heart. Md the heart arriws at conclusions for which 
the intellect subsoqiuBitly finds the reason i. e., logical a 2 ^n»enfc follows coariction 
deiived from intuition.^ 

fhas it Is possible to reason out God’s ecdlstence to a limited extent. The 
historical proof is that *the wise and the foolish have proceeded on the assm^ddon 
that if we are, God is and that, if God Is not, we are aot.*^ Belief in God is co- 
existent with huaan kind and that <udst«aoe is treated as more definite fact than that 
the mm is. Authority of the most perfectly developed spirits aaong mankind is valid 
proof. Faith is appropriation of reasoned experiaanoe of people whom we believe to have 
lived pure life of prayer and pmxance. The formula iss rejection of every demand for 
faith whexvi a matter Is capable of present proof and unqpastlosied acceptance on faith 
of that vhich is incapabLe of proof except through personal aaperienee. Further, there 
is a necessity for a creator of the caroated world. It is proper to believe in the 
parvmt of the idsole creation and the orderliness in the world, unalterable 3ew ^jv- 
emlng everything cannot be blind since it ^vems living things, and this intelligent 
principle or law is God. Ittreover, the idea of God as Truth must necessarily imply the 
existence of Truth because Truth is the regulative principle of thoTzght and its exist- 
ence is iiplied in every reasoning. 

Truth or God may be questioned if it is merely an Intellectzxal deduction, but 
becomes a certainty (faith) when experienced thremgh "heart," "cmscience," "inaer 

4 

voice. * It is a feeling, dim perception of undefinable mysterious power pervadlrg all. 
Beason is not lappress^ but due reeogaiticn is given to something higher than reasem, 
the still ffianll voice within which sanctifies it and makes it "sober reason." Belief 
in God Is based on this faith transcending reason and "realisation” so called has this 
fedlth behind it, A living and ijanovabl# faith alme can reach to full spiritual height 
in man, Hvine knowledge is not harrowed from books, but definitely realised in <mes^ 

1, All WEw are Srotheps, p. 104. 

2, Mnda Sltama, p, 151* 

3, IJHiSi&f ^tober 21, 193S. 

4, ibid, 

5, IMd,, ©ctebeir lA, 1S25. 
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ia a som real sensa than tiia five senses can ever produce. Sense percepts are falae, 
deceptive, however real they appear, but realiaation outside the senses is infallihLo. 
God is a direct ezperience, whose existence is more certain than the fact of oneself 
and others because it is a Imowledge of identity rather than of duality* Siowledge of 
God or Truth is ncawdifferent from God or Being, and this is the cardinal principle at 
Vedantic experiwice. 

Heither does Imowledge of science in regard to truth of nature and its opearap* 
ticm cmtradict the "scientific" discoveries of spiritual truth* ^ True scienas does 
not contradict reality or God nor does tame religion set bounds on the operation of 
scientific reasm in nature and life* 

Badhakrishnan 

Radhakarishnan agates with humarjism that religion is no long^ a prohL«Ba of 
paarticular dogma, but the (jiestion of whether theare is spiritual powei* or chance behind 
natuare aoi the drama of history,® Tame religion must be jgpprehansioei of this reality 
and not canception of it as an ideal* Stress on personal eocporiwace of the Eivias or 
essential saature of reality, contact with creative spirit or vital power gives it the 
charaot^ of an "open r^digion."® ^ti is supara^-individual, universal, direct eacpe- 
rlance, active paalicipation In eternal truth and its tiaelessness means that reality 
is timeless in origin* A definition of it is not needed except for those who are 
religious at sacoaid4iand, "That* idiich is directly eaperietusid is interpreted as 
"what" for them in tradition. Ind Indian thought admits that the ineffable permits a 
graiduat^ scale of reasoning and interpretation the mst imparscmal to the most 
personal* fK^resses human need for diver^ty of expression but does not affect 

religion or reality, 

God is not a logical concept or conclusion of syllogism; the so called proofs 

are descriptions, definiticns at mere language* Such theories of reality are results 

1* Vir^ent Sbesa^, i^ad Sindly 11^, p* 301f Atomic «iergy did not surprise him, 

since h« CKSisldexed the disscd-utlon of miter at some point* There was nothing he 
did &se«§fk tremor in Hindti philosophy or modem science* 

2* "fti* Spirit ia Mm," 0. I* P., p. 483. 

3« lastem leliglon Uestem Thought, p* 63; ef., Seamh for Truth, p. 11. 

i* Iaat«m BeUglon and Astern l^ioaght, pp, 62, 22. 
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of criliicai irefloetlon, laorsly confirming vha'fc is approbcnded in another wasr*^ BatioML 
pa?oof from gsneral premises jrields only an inference of a sapreme first cause, tihich 
dialectic can tuild no stahOLe oonricticn, since God rema ins a mere hypothesis or poss~ 
ihlllty* All such proofs conceive God as an objective roali'ty, but God. is not real as 
an actual thing in space and time, therefore, knovledge cannot be derived f:rom senses 
or logic based on them* To attaint to malco religion rational in this way is to ml sw 
conceive its character, for the ultimate truth which is the criterion ly vhioh an 
realities, relative tmiths are measured is not to be demwistrated. ATI predication 
depends t^on the ineffable* Sxist^ce is not a predicate, not dafinabLe, hut given, 
too subtle for logical proposition, essentially incanceptualisahie. It is not the 
function of reason to give proof of the determination of the IndeterDdnahle, 

The most iiQK>rtant poiixfc about religion is the conviction of prophetic souls, 
not an invention, but as self*arevelation of God in their souls* ^ Conclusive proofs of 
God *8 reality is given in factual content i* e*, spiritual erperionce is attainable. 
Hence the authority of Vedas Is an authority of fact* And the e::^erlttK;e cannot be 
confined to the temporal-spatial sidiere but recjulres a non— temporal and non-spctlal 
Good. Knowledge does derive from experience but limitation of ejqperisnoe to senses Is 
false es^lrlciss* There is no first principle which permits deduction that only 
through the sanses may the real be apprehended; mystical experience, bodhi (suprame 
anlightenment), prajna (t3canseandantal wisdom), absolute knowledge, beai^fle visim are 
«35»eriantial verifications of faith in God*s existence.^ If on this empirical base 

i. e., experianoe of the object of zeligicm, a philosophy of religion bo founded it may 
be coovlneii^. frm reali-^ of spiritual expexiance sod function of raCLlgicm it is 
legitimate to infer the reality ®f the anvironment in whidi the function finds its use* 
The ontological and acaral aa^gummuts have value in the fact that such ccaavieticns give 
trustworthy knowledge of ulMmate reality* ®»re cannot be i^as without experience of 
the objects of which they are ideas and it is not illegitiaate to pass fro® the idea to 

1. l^anl Artiaor Sehtlpp (ed.)7 Sh® iMloaopiy of Sarvi^alli Kadhakriahnan, p. §3. 

2. An Idealist View ef Ufa, p, 86. 

3. ibid,, p. 219. 

4. . Schilpp, op. dt., p. 131, 
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th« obiact rofarred to, ^wilarly, fast of raligloas oxperienoe prows God as 

irolirorsal voicing "with consoiwis desiga, creator# giwr of order# principle of 
progress and goal of evolntion, Tbe historical world^procoss is inerplicable fr®a 
within itself— -inadoqaaey of naturalism^ points to creatiw spirit or power to etsplaia 
creatirity, The causal argaaent must be taken not in the s«ise of God*s temporal 
priority to the world# bat as His logical priority, God is the real as that which the 
mind is obliged to assume as the operatiw principle of all e 2 ist<mc#. For qpialtties 
of ezistmuse# order# pusrposefulness# doTrelofmient demand an ontological foundation. 

The ijs^rfeot^impenmanent cannot subsist ly itself. The is^ness of things Indicates 
their idaatification with it,^ The teleological argument may be rejected in its erode 
fora lAieh seeks to justify each product in terms of purpose, l«t not when it says that 
order and ammont suggest a plan rather than luck. The rational puiposlTe character 
of the world^ suggests will saad purpose behind it, glTes a proaui^tioa of reality of 


igiiritaal ground. 

The whole course of Htndn philosophy is a continuous affirmation of the truth 

4 

that 3reality is accessible to the h u m a n mind in its integrality# saiyag* jnana. The 
ancient tradition is that this integral insight is apprehension of realty with dlrect- 
ness and ImBiedlacy kJKwledge ly identity of "that" and *what** Adralta talks of 
aparoksa, non-sensuous and immediate knoaedge arising txm. intimate fusion of mind and 
reality* Intuition is that most ssperlor knowledge, para -eldya# subjectiw and persona 
because botaid ^ with ladiaduality tdiich roist not be lost. And it arises from a high 


degree of parity of paychologieal^ra organism, mora aseesis or perfectiem of 

T. aide An Idealist Yi«^ ' o T5fe, pp. 039, 041t Scientific treatm^ is . 

posable bocauw natuw is a net of interccmnected erents, e^h betog Indiana 
and socia. Order and conUuuity, progress and ch^ige are its feature^ SCM^P, 
OP. at., P9* 37 , 381 fh9 world-change cannot be easily aewunted for ly saentif ic 
Siaa^ej^Oiich ^gOsin parti©ilar ermts only and 
Lntrols a fracUon of Vm world only the whole 

speeches and WWLtlngs, a»ccnd series, p. 76* The diattnetion of^^ 
s^enee ^Mch it cannot will -J. 

soiiltua wality does mat begin in gaps Jn sawaOf io knowledge, Iwt the espe- 
riamee of ^st«y Inherwsit in the way the world works. 

3* ^*^phei^B^®f* ttgliuMS and error be brou^t rxp as inconsistent with 
this a3flgo»s**t* 

4 , ^ Swreh for frati^ p* 28, 
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laaoiifl.«dg« and living through dadication of all powars. Intuitlva knowladga arising in 
such parfactod b^ng is not invalid baeausa mverifiabla sciantifically or inccaraain- 
icabla, for it is ■salf-astaKlishing, salf-avidancing, salf-luEdnous. Tha gmlnt’s 
oartaintjr is stranga and siapla. 

As to tha aadstwwja of such a souroa of toowladga, the only proof* nagativaly, 
is that tha intuitive principle cannot be thought away and, positively, in avezyday 
life tha force of love is this kind of fenowladge,^ as also aesthetic asparienca. 
Integrated activity of mind in creation of scientific gwiius, poetic insight, ethical 
oansciousaass, shows Intuition to be a trus foi® of knowiadga. It is intuitlm which 
supplies raan with universal major pramisas viz** ethical soimdness, logical eonsistaney, 
Msthatie baau^ of tha universe, without which his life would coma to an md* Tha 
greatest iUustration of intuition is awaranass of self ly a direct sort of identity 
with it-salf-knowladga is insaparabla fro® sslf-axlstenca— and all othsr knowladgs is 
inferential as e^pared to this* Such intuitions of self axe as rational as faith in 
l^^eical world or intellectual scheme in scdttaee* 

If BPafaman is bi^roBd intellect and caaly grasped hr aparnicsa, the latter is 

pireBUpptMed in discursive knowledge as its ecaqpletion and fulfilmaDt* Qlffereixk 

<^pecta of ccmseiousness have different types of knowledge or fiaietion* Hanas gives 

perception, vljiina gives logic, ahand gives inttdtion*^ l^reeption gives outward 

properties of an object, intellect discerns lavs of vhlGh it is an instance, intuition 

gives d^ith and asanlng to object* The first taken together give awareness of 

si^erfieial, discernible aspect and the last of tha intimate individuality of the real. 

Or, in other words, intellset reveals rationality and intuition grasps the mystery of 

the object* Intellectual accounts are net false but do not grasp reality in its 

fcOness* Thouj^ gracps act the unreal, but neither does it grasp ths absolut^y real* 

Antinooies of causo-effeet, sabstance-attributes, subject-object, trath-«?ror are due 

to intelleotual soparation of terms idileh are related* The final word of intellect is 

1* An Idselist flew of Ufa, "p* S2* 

2. ibid., pp. 156, 139* 

3* op. dt** P* 790* 
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; 0 .xirallt 7 and Inddp^ideQce of tb« indlTidoalfr— voro tho Mnd to rosain at i%. It would 
be false philosophy and bad aorals.^ 

Stadlariy, if intidtloii is takui alcsie, in the sense of anti-dnielleotnalism, 
it too is useless. To awoid obsourantism it ausfc be fitt«i into intellecffeoally 
tested knowledge. Its content Bust be not illogical, nor anst it be an apolc^ f <mp 
doctrines lAdch cannot be justified on intellectiaal groimds. As activity of whole 
being it cannot bo gained ly mere intellect, although it is ecjually true that it cansiot 
be gained without it. 

Intellect will be dull, espty, unfinished, fragmentary without intuition and 
inttiition will bo blind and dark without intellect. Their wlation is that of part and 
whole. Intellect precedes i. e., leads up to intidLtion and also succeeds it i. e., 

3 

translates into its own language the contMit of intuition. Breparatlon of XMflective 

knowledge, previous stuify, asslmilaticm of facts, lavs is needed for intuition and 

after arising out of this matzlx of knowledge it needs Intellect to eomnuaioate it. 

Mcsreover, it has arocaa in it for rational ecaiceptlon if they submit to a little re.> 

adjustment and i^lnterpretation. Both are thus vitally tmited, without a break in 

continuity; and in moving frt^ intelleet to intuition the mind is not moving in the 

4 

direction of unreason, but getting into deeper rationality. Intuition is creative 
thinking or thinking so hard that It beecBass viewing or, if reason be tskm in the i»>st 
oomprehei^lve sense, it Is possible to talk of *ratinnal intuition.” In <d.ther ease, 
it has to be admitted that intuition is b^rot^ x^ason, not against it, not alogieal 
but suinra-logleal. 

%ese different but coaplmmtary means of knowledge Bsist bring together wisdom 
or and detailed knowledge or vi jnana. Only by comradeship of seientlfie knowl- 
edge and octaidaysieal troth can am grow in ^t is, if phlXoso]^ is no 

intslleetual game pliycd for Its own sake, but a jxirauit of salvatl<m, therafore, 
cndbig in intaition of reality. Abs^te really contains both th« spheres of knoidedge 

1. The IhlloSi^P^ of 'tile ^^totiqads, p. 55. 

2. S^pdrit of Mmi,” 6. !• p. ^@3. 

3. IMd., 48f, 483. 

4. An IdwHst How of life, pp. 152, 153. 

5. ibid., p. 47* 
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(r«v«al«d tgr reason) and asyntery (revealed Intnitlon), therefore^ there is no 

incoi^tihillty between science and netaphysics, bofch having the eoMaon goal of Truth 
1 

or God, and this conclusion sust be acceptable to true huusaniaa* 

Aorofalndo 

According to Aurobindo, while realism (science) holds knowledge to be objective, 
integral yoga regards it as subjective* In fact, all knowledge and a3q)eri<Hice is in a 
s«ise p^hological, coming through the manas, therefore subjective. The original way 
of knowing native to self is by identity of subject and object bit by the interventicn 
of ego this is replaced indirect knowledge of iJhysical contact and mental sym- 
pathies. Vedanta twlds mental ego to operate through mixed activity of reason con- 
fined to tlui circle of sensible ejqjerienee and its laws, as well as through pure action 
of reason going b^^nd the appearances to gaaeral conceptions. This is the passage 
flKM physical to metaphysical knowledge, ^en mixed and pure reasons operate then out 
of the original direct knowledge arises derivative knowledge l:y direct contact with 
object and knowledge by separation from object of observation, but still connected to 
the other two typesi and, finally, ca^letely separative knowledge. S^irittial knowl- 
edge of reality is a mode of knowled^ by identity i. e., knowing ly becoming. 

If the intellectual mind be made the source, standard and judge of all atagpe- 
rianee the qfuestion arises whether it is less or ec^pml or greater than the Divine. If 
greater then there is no reason to sedo the Divine; if e<|aal then the i^rlbial eogie- 
rienee is (plte auperflurms, if infarior then it cannot challenge or ju^e the Hvine. 

fact is that the Divine and the mind are not the same thing ai»i ^irltaal truth 
esee^MMS finite logic. ^ Mental functioning asserts externality of individial ooo- 
sdousness to the object it examines, lusiee sJarttlng out knowledge of what li^ beyorwi 
it. Its seareh for knowledge is in terms of tiaee categories, individual self, nature, 
sfi^pees or world, their tertiusa <|aid God. Srt the knowledge of world is narrow, 
Is^perfest* in sigaiflcsnt iat#rpretatl<« md of the self even more ia^jerfect. 

, ^^ahea aaid MrltingSf Geecnd series, p. 300. 

I. The SldCLe ef IMs Merld, i^. 37, 38. 

3, The life Divine, I# 74, 75. 

4. letttiw of Sri AaroMnde, Second series, |p. 287-388. 
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Th« iaaMlity of raason to s<ii 2 « th« soorstj, plsin, patttam of aetim of th« Siprama^s 
aanifold «3d.at«aca, of sciaace to guid® th® asas o£ powars bocaase it lacks vision of 
reality is Ifijra (iUosion)* Maatal thooglifc always tnt®rvKi«s to giv® its om typa of 
mmtalisation about th® QLyin®. Th® intallactual approach states general spirltnal 
truths, thoughts, beliefs, eaotions and reflections, the logic cf absolutes and rel» 
atives sad ti»ir ralations i* ••, it can arrlT® only at ceirtain "constructed figures" 
to represent that truth, which figures are not ccncret®, intimate and indubitable. It 
is incapable of ;iltiaato certitude here because whatever it believes it can also doubt, 
therefore, mentalising or enquiry about the ULvine cannot by its own right bring the 
Blvine. It ends in agnosticism if not in outright denial. But this attempt to stifle 
toith, which is obscure to logical thought, as obscurantist superstition, is itself a 
kind of obscurantism.^ Besides, agnosticism points beyond its own defliMd truth* Miat 
is knovable by limited thought is knovable by a si;^>reme effort of consciousness, ther** 
fore, the unknown is not the unknowable. 

Rie decisiwe avenue of entry to the real is intidtive s^dritoal experience and 
realisation, which may either iise or dispense with other means developed by nature in 
its evolution viz., religion, occultism and sidrittud thou^t.^ Faith is not so aaeh 
a mental belief lazt before the mind or sense in the form of m unsupported ass^rvatlon, 
but a dynamic intuitiTe eonvicti(Xi in innar being of truth of superseni^ble things 
through this subjMtiTe experience. Indian thought gives highest place to this kncwl- 
edge; 7eda is premia in respect of transoeodantal facts granted by divine visicn, 
div7tti4ersena atsfr-dar^ana or divyusubhava. iftien man achieves tMs seexuvi^on, 
78i»|SiQa, then he knows reality. 

Intuition is present at ‘^la beginning of thin^, in their middle wd in their 

ecmraaBatlan. Beality plunges into differtoxt planes of the world, therefore secret 

eonsdeusaess works by hidden intuition ^nsper to each dane* ^e intuition in matter 

bedds mUtrLaL wca^ld into ecticn, the intuition of life guides the {day and develoiment 

of life* In man it grates according to the stage of his inner devaLopment* Intuition 

1* iie Ufa mvine» I, 5* 

a* ibid., n, 688, 68lff. 
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in g«n«ral Is noo-sansuous diraet aotparieoesf liit its valus dapandis upcn tht soiirea or 

leral of oonsoionsoass or naitire of psjohie boing, eaitya»parasa» from vbloh it obk 
1 

anatas* Iftzid is a lapsa into Avidjm. fs^om &]parmind or Yijiuuia of Brafamany idth tha 

intarmadiata plana of ovar-mind linking tham. In intagral yogs man xisas frcai aiiai to 

orarMBtnd throfo^ thraa stagas in tha procass of spiritnaliastlony aaah of libicb has 

its otm fora of intuition* Intnition srisas eran in tha SMutal laraly oatehas soaa 

aspaets of truth diraotly though not o<^lataly or ulth eartituday haing aixad vith 

samtal stuff, aisappliad, mlxad with half truth in praetieal applioation* Baooosa of 

its flashy eharaotar, pairticularity, limitad ranga and laek of eohasim, it is dis* 

trustad ligr man of intallaot and seiantists* Ahorra tha idjui is tha faigh«rw«ind mhosa 

substanea is iinitarian sensa of baing, powarful mental dyiamis of knowladga and aetion* 

Hart, int^ziti■7a ktuj^adga is foronlatad salf-axiatant all-avaranass manifastlng soma 

part of its intagrality and haznasi^ of knowladgo in thou^t for% without salf-eritioaX 

ra1d.oeinationy l(^eal notiem, stap ter stap ecmelusion or daducticm-infaranca imMthanim* 

It is eognitim, mass-idaation or systam or totality of trubJh-saaing at a sin^e viav* 

Tha naxt highar larTal of illuidnad-mind doas not oparata primarily ty thought but tsy 

vision to vhieh thou^t is ssibordinatad. Its pareaptoal pawr of imar sight is aora 

diraet uad graatar than of thcni^t, saizing tha sutotanaa of truth and not only tha 

ontHna and signifieanea of har flgura* Tha third lavt^ of intultiva-adad givas tha 

U£dtad 0(»platana8s to tha flrsfe two* Intuition as powet of oonseiousnass Is yat 

naarar and moaea intittata to original louivladga 1:y idantlty* It is a ramilt of paiv* 

alraMag and ravaaling touah vhioh oarrias in it both si^ and eonsaptiony as part of 

its natural Qonsa<;panaas* Intuitions of all thraa typas art mbjaot to invading mix- 

tura of a amital ooatingy tharaforoy eaUing for tha astlTity of disoriainating intall- 

Iganea uadar tha proows of raasonad eonoluidon or variflad o^aoturoy though this 

prooass dliaousta th^ utility as istuitlcns* For an iatoition pussad in judieial 

4 

raviav by raason aaasM to ba Intoition* 

1* lattars of Sri. inrsMnd^Saeond sarlasy p* 131* 

2* Tha Zifa Hvinay ly 327* 

2* lattars of ^ AisroMndOy Saaand toriasy p* 131* 

4. Tha Zifa SivlBay Ily 793* 
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Iflhat is nasdsd in ordar to coordinata eognition aod saparatad anti-fi^es is to 
connaet coasoiotral^ tba intnitiva-miad. tdth its sii^sca-rational sonrco. Owr-aind la 
tha supazvconsoiant daXagata of Sopansind in natiura and Ufa to tl» adnd of ignorainoo. 
It contains concaption, sight and intnition of tha proTioos thraa lavals of eon- 
scioaaness raisad to tiudr higbast and largast povar, and adds to thna eosado vidth of 
eonsoiousnassj of iMeh all thoughts, faalings, Msotions and sansatims ara fait to ha 

a 

vaTas» Its intnition anisas \dian poradoiainaaca of eantz'alising a^j-sansa is aatiraly 
aholishad in tha sansa of boundless tmivarsal seU* OTar-aind intuition has li#£t, 
cartituda, affaetiTa troth, lacidng in the bast mantal intuition. But its play is lifca 
that of all ainds, a play of possibilitiesj althcu^ it aets in tha hnowladge of tha 
truth of thasa possLbilitias rathar than in ignoz’ance, it voxios out thesa possibllitias 
through the ind(q}endaat evolution of thair oun powers. Orer-aind has the illimitable 
oapaci^ of separation, o<»Bbinatioa of powers and aspects of all-ooaprehanding unity 
i. a., although its basis is eosmle unity, its action is an action of <H.viaion a2»i 
interacU.on. Its prineiid.a of global Isnowledge may operate salaotively and not 
totally, tharafora, aran intuitions of OTSTaoind may give emprahensdon of tha unl'varsa 
tinder one Auspaet, but fail to give knowledge of another aspect. It needs the integral 
eharaotur of 3i:Q>armlnd.intnition, tha haroKaiie coe:xlstanea of diifarmt eharaetars and 
powtfs in a single reality to eosplato it i. a., tc elimlnata tba very basis of 
nascianoa and pc^slbility of downward ptill or gravitation of imonseiance. 

ftw different leTals and t^pea of intuition indict# tha secfpa and relation of 
raastm and intuition in tba knotdadga of tha inaal. Ordinary cognitive procedure is 
naeassazy to aastiu* problems of aatazial azistMaea, but intuition is naadad for self- 
raalization mi guidance. And mrm in regard to igiiritual intuition, up to tha level 
of tha ovezMdnd, critical examination by iiQiaxtial reawm may be necessary to 
cUainate illusory intuition. Md €f reason is naedad to gi-ve (sedm and articulation 
to i^jrstie intuition, and thus It was that tha age of intultioa in early Tex^ta was 
anceeadi^ by tha age of rational aati$ii^j!^C8« Ix^Lnlag of In^tlcn to reason is a 
neci^sary stage of spiritual devalopinnt, but it cannot bs regarded as tha highest. 
wtMMpi tba d^acts of aantal staff have bean ranorad tbei spiritual intuition would 
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not noed the support of reason or intellectual procedure. The end of mankind is 
freedom from present dependence on intellect hgr intuitive illumination of its eoo- 
seicnsness Supermind* Its fourfold povar vould appear as rerrelatoz 7 truth-seeing, 
inspiration of truth-being, truth-touch or Immediate seising of significance, true or 
auttmtic diserlninatim of orderlj, exact relation of truth to truth i. e., it vill 
perform all actions of region including logical inteUigenoe vith its o\m eiap»xioT 
process. Thot:^ such intuition of truth may appear either void of reason or i^ster^ 
of magic to finite reason, yet reality is not constrained to woiic under that narrow 
logic alone. Far from, being irrational spiritual intuition is larger and aon ilastie 
reason. For it admits all criteria of truth set up bF reason: firstly, cdhermoe and 
harmony; rational activity seeks to eliminate contradiction of ideas and eonfliot of 
bnman reason but the intuition of an original and ultimate consciousness alone can go 
beyond segmenting reason of finite cognition to a Unitarian ^ev of diversity, an 
integral all-embracing vision iddch makes non-contradictory the ocmtradicticns of 
finite reason. Secondly, universalis is the ground of coherence and haracmy, zkot 
the abstract formal universalis Intellectual enquiry but that of universal, impair- 
Bonal truth inhulng in the Indivldnal-peirBonal ocmseiousness, idien the latter con- 
sclouatness becomes instrument of the lb.vine. As lz‘ aesthetic experience so in spir- 
itual, truth springs from the (|aaliS personal experience itself. Integral evolr^ 
tion of levels 9£ being and oonselotisness means that neither fSsical, vital nor mental 
eonselcuffiiess is cast off in the spiritual, hence spiritual Intuition conserves the 
fruit of intelleetual activity? both are included and harmonised in one creative 
asnpmmt. 

Yaltaes 

Introductich 

lo iMlesopliy can cb|ect to the humanistie goal of idade-^iearti^ effort to 

make ^ best of htausi life. 0«rtainly» thm goal of man is neither power, nor mere 

U ibid., n, T99. 

2. itid., I, 3»3. 

S. IMd., n, 218. 
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ntsabera* aor aor material axperleaco^ bit graaltw ful fila ant, foliar 

achi«vaB«it and foliar aavirtsaaiant, Huaanisa daclaras that Taluaa ara inaliaaaH* to 

faimATi lif® as distinct tram animal. Bat tha point is that tha natnrallstie hmt givas 

no congruous aocplanatioa of tha origin and Justification of Taluas, slnca tha sciaotif- 

1 

io account of tha world is aoswtalaologleal and noo-intalligaiit. According to 


SchillM*, tha undilutad positivistic apiaoach t«ids to pass through tha state of 
agnostiolsm to scaptieism and thanea to passiml^ idiich implies toat inharwatly things 
are parvarsaj lifa, happinaas, goodness, haanty, knowledge are illusory. The differen- 
tia of philosophy from scianoa consists in its haing value^^antrad, not axist«jea- 
eantrad.^ Kamanism is forced to concede that ethical pjfinciplas must ha sahjaet to a 
inclusiTa eritariott, which may also ha tha logical ground of other values, brt 
not discoverable in any scientific law or natural evoliition*^ The idealistic spirltaal 
philosopJ^ is causally related to belief in aiid pursuit of human values. Tha ®ao» 
¥adantins are c<»jfid«ttt that the three great values of human life vis., heaaigr, goodp- 
ness at^ truth of natural lav are derivahle from Yediatie theory of reality, aea^i^ 
is sat and it is also satya. It is that fre® which all things ioanate and into tdiich 
Idiey are recalled. Sat includes the i&ole province of reality---outer-inner worlds, 
hut it is also the purpose, final cause for ^ch all finite things strive, in 0 th«r 
words, reality as truth is the good and that iMoh man ought to heocae. Jiareovar, the 
world lias to he understood with refertnee to this ultimate criterion of truth i. e.. 


in terms of harmoBy and this constitutes heaatgr. Thus, exlstance is the sB|>erficial 
core of reali^, the deeper one is value or Soand.^ Sat-eit-Sa®d Is three diaansional 
value} beauty and goodness ta^ly consciousness and hLiss, and truth as transcaodantal 
aodsteuM, fullness of Ix^ng isgplles all three, thou# at ea^Lrical level human 

5 

espttrlance shews thid.r difference, ind^peadwwe end special qpali'^. 

Baligious conscieusaess also apprehaads God as satyaa, ^vaa, mmdaraa. A 
si^mae personality of ahsolate perfection of values, ^h^ Beo-Yedaatins find in the 


Lsm and Bteaaisa, pp. 248, 274. 


I7ja*itor laaes Balfoen*, ximsB ana mmasiw, pjt/. 

Sm vide sinira# KP* 43&-44S. 

Z SllanS^, a* ^ ^ 

4. S, K, }bltx% Studies in Sri Aarchtodo’s BiUcsoidy, p. 381* 

5. P. T. Idealistic fhon^b ©f 3^dla, p. 423. 
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thr«« forms of ths tiltiaato roality or aspocts of divine pers<xiality the counterparts 
of the three forms of mental functioning. Perfection of oogtdLtlm or toowledge per- 
fectly accordant with will is satyaa. Perfection of conation, freedom of will fTcsa 
desire is ^vam perfection of emotitm is love or unallowed ^oy together with sense 
of unity (charity and beauty) and the union of the three is the perfection of hum a n 
self. Tagore Insists that beauty as created and ccasposed of anand is an ultimate and 
independent aspect of the supreme personal!^ and AuroMndo and Badhakrisbnan ^ree 
with him. Gandhi is not inclined to the aesthetic aspect of reality to the same extent. 
Worth of beauty in human life is not to be ignored, tut it is not an indeper^ent 
attribute of either human life or reality. It is a dwrlvation from truth-goodness 
nature of the real, and the generality of mankind discovers beauty and goodness as b[yi- 
produets of search for truth or beauty may also be a preset of the good^ e* g»» love, 
^nJ?>athy# loyalty, eospassion, self-denial, inn«r discipline give both moral satisfae- 
tlon and aesthetio pleasure. Vivefcanand holds artistic creation as the witness of the 
beautiful in human life, the purest (least selfish) form of happiness in the world. 

■Gf a truth. Art is Brahman. God is the sum of aH harmony and b^sause of that there 

2 

is harmony in world and nature.* 

Tho humanistic objection^ is that the alwolutist claim of unity of truth is not 
gm c^>erative truthi the hmpa n truth is only that which is tt» best sisver for the tiiM 
i. e., essentially payogressiire and isKprovalle# in the making of which every man has a 
hand and no one uses force i. e., infinite variety of truth is relatlv^y valid for 
different persons and situatiens, ffiid toleration anst result. Tedanta satlsfi^ the 
standard of famuoiifSB as it ensures unity and diversity of h u m a n ^rath. Ibsolute truth 
when reflected in nature and society, science and othw* branches of knowiodgo or 
graspod through the eqpiirlcauL mind, appears as different and evim ccntradlotoiy truths. 
Belatlve truth is partial truth and admits of obieeUve standards of validity such as 
OorrespondMsce, coberwee emd. even wori cab i li ty e. g., Gaisihi makes woricaUllty in terias 
of nonvvlolsnoe the 'l^st of truth of b oliof . &.t the absolute truth surj^sses all 

An Mfe *»ve ftsatheipa, coey. Srlshna Srlplani, pp. 97$ 23Q. 

8^^ Bsoaln BoUss^ The Mfe of tivekanaid, i^. 298, 299. 

3. F. G. 3. SehllljW*, ftawaism, Philosq^eal Essays, p. ztS. 
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th®s« tests and imltes all truths, being itself the identity of reality ai^ knowledge 
in intuition. 

Vedanta not only gives an irrefutable aetaphysical foundation for ethical value 
in conduct but also the p^rchdoglcal impulses issuing from that reality sufficient to 
enmre negative-positive action in individual life and society. It is the philosophy 
of transcendence of self and that is also the meaning of morality, hbral lav is in- 
separable from human nature but must also be shown to be the law of collate man i. e., 

dharma. Beality is Idvalta, the one self or the Supreme Berson, immanent in all. 

BeaUzation of that unity and its expression in life is ethics. CkOy tiniversal cxsi- 
sciousness ensures and justifies ii^jwrativos of love, charity, non-injury etc. If it 
be objected that there is no direct connection between religious experience and moral 
principles the Neo-Vedantins would cUmy this. At the same time, it is true that in the 
practice of religion the intuitions of religion are not lived up to, becanse spiritual 
truth is mixed up with natural, including piysioal, vital and even intellectual ele- 
ments. Bonce the moral strength of a philosophy is not in direct proportion to the 

logical strength of its metaphysic. ^ Therefore, there is scope for rational incjiiry to 

discover new moral ideals, principles and rules. Implied in the spiritual unity which 
is nalized. 

It is not sufficient to prove that morality la founded on spiritual reality. 

True humanism requires a eoi^letion of the circle by the proof that spirituality is 
fousaded on morality alone. Vivekanand*s aim was to link the ancient spiritual dis- 
cipline (sanpyi^} with a moral life service and he declared welfare of the i&idian 
masses to be more lapeartant than self-realization. And all other Beo-Vedmrtlns folloved 
his lead of karmak-yoga through w^ship of I]laridxei Barayaga. The ascetielsm of the 
apiritaal man is the vision of a better life on earth, realized by struggle, self- 
saffering and work for walfare of all. 

The Ve^tic idea that each indivlduaa ha^ the capacity and certainty to work 
<mct his personal salvaticn and none is c<n}draned to eternal iaperfectlon, is Inten- 
fseted to mean that oae^ anidi aim at puHie salvaticn. The suggestion of sarvaHSukti 
i. Bsxley, op. eit., p. 116. ' 
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la Siddtiantale^a Saragraha is eoimirtsd ligr Tirskanaad and all otliars Into a slMhiota of 
H«o«-¥adSata ai^ Tagr moans of that dootrln# th* spiritiial BK>rality, kaiaa-yoga, is 
ecamoctod vith homanlsa or roligion of sarvico* Tho passs^o from individual to univap- 
sal salvation astablishas a aataidiysical corralation of individual good and social 
athic and the good life is seen to eomhine self«4ev^opmaat (atmar-lahha) vith the 
welfare of the whole (lo}car>sasgraha)*^ 

The proHem is this* TedSnta holds that human values hind man to *ego* of life, 
hot humanism requires conservation of values discovered and created in the course of 
husnan life, ev«i in the ultimate reality. Humanism rejects all absolutes, which are 
thoi^ht to destroy relative values, and insists that within the metaphysic of relativ- 
ity alone can reason discover standards to which epistemological, ethical, aesthetic 
activity erf man mi^t profitably conform. But the "relativity* doctrine is not accept- 
able to the Heo-Vedantins. Firstly, intellectual standards do not tdioUy explain any 
of the three great values, which contain elements or features of the trana-uratlonal 
type. Secondly, relativity points to intellectual and moral indivichiallsB, solipsism, 
nlhiliam, not consistent with the spirit's aj^arehMisicn of oneness or universal-cosmic 
being, conseiotusness and bliss. Beality or Gk>d is immanent in values but also tx^tn- 
scendent 1. e«, not the combination of the three but a *IS.vine More* e. g., the nature 
of human good is to always demand a struggle against ego. In other words, ethics is 
characterised Igr the distinetioa of the real and the ideal and self-asseptiveness of 
partial tsruth. But reality is identity with Ideal parfoctlon or univarsaliffie in idiieh 
ego and straggle against it 1. e«, morality is transcended. S i mi lar is tlie case with 
relative truth and beaoity. The difficulty pointed out ty hawmim can he overcome* at 
the enpirieal level Vedanta distinguishes negative tram positive values and insists on 
sen's duty of pur^t of the latter as means to attainment of reality. And, according 
to Badhakrishnan, even when the transeendwital lev^ is attained in libera.tian moral 
said other values are to be puraned as long as the world lasts i. e., values have 
ultimate ^)SBio significance. AuroMndo's argimwat is that though the Absolute negates 

i» T# H. tm& Julian I^oSay, Bvalntion and Bthics, p. 215* It will overcome the 

conflict of Mlf ffiid society whUc allcwlr^ the individual to experience the 
highest intdimic value of Imman life ^spirit J . 
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r®lati'vity of value aa well as relativity of disvalue (Vivekanaiia eaUs fByS dualis® of 
all pairs of opposites) it does so in differeiri; ways i. e., negation of fanaan disvalue 
is lay exclusion# tot negation of honan value is ty suMlmationj and af^arelieasion of 
ali^lute reality is identical with perfection or absoluteness of value. 

Viva&anand 

Vivekanand argues that reality or absolute truth does not obliterate distinc- 
tions in the es^rical level. Queness of reality is not sameness or uniformity of 
foias. Tariety is sign of Hfo and many different standards and truths can coexist. 

The questicai Isi can contradictoiy truths be real? Vedanta is not afraid of the 
paradoxical situation and answers in the affirmative. The many truths are parts of 

f 

universal truth, embody it and typify it. Prom this follows another c<aiclusi<m that 
truth seen fim different standpoints can be truth and yet not the same truth. There 
is no ccntradiotlon in terms here, as one al^lute truth mat necessarily be varicam 
when 8e«i relatively, as an infinite number of possible photograplus of the sun taken at 
various steps of a joum^ to the sun are aH different according to space, time and 
condition, yet true from their own positions and as far as th^ go. Vedahti.e ab- 

solutlam allows for growth in kinovledge. Han does not move tvtm error to truth but 

2 

from lower truth to higher truth. Besides allowing for variety of relative stand- 
points in hoiutn life it also provides the solution for the danger of conflict in 
society resulting from this variety. A million radii converge towards the same centre 
in the 8UZU The further from the centre th«y are the more distance between them, at 
tlwi emrtre they all meet and differences vani^« The only solution is to approach the 
centre, not ai^gumant or <|ttaTrelling. 

BtMcal theories, moral attitudes, ^^eatness and goodness of human nature, 

isMircy, justice, fellswsbdlp are explicable <sily if thure is something beyond the pbilos- 

opl^ of aplcureaBisB (hedoBias)| and even a ratiecal utilitarianism cannot explain 

them better Um. the Vei^^lc mtaidq^ic poetolating the universe as one link in an 

infinite TeSinl^ praetiee ending in realisation of this unity by 

1. 0<si|3lete lAndoi, II, M3.~ 

2* ibid., I, 384* 
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4 

Bian. *]%« test of roUglousness Is love aad eiiaTitj for the race {btaaanieBi)^ aot as a 
aerely sentimeatal platitude, hut as a feeling of onwiess of huaaa life. Kie aim is 
aot oaly the aegatl-re oae of endiag of warring creeds but that man as a whole should 
positiTely lows, tmderstand, identify himself with the life of hamaniiy*® This is 
ashisTed only through lowe aai realiaatieai of God, not hefoare. For, to lore the ryastt 
(particxilar) man mist first realize the samasti (uidTersal) in vhieh the saall«r unities 
are found. The jnani aims at wholeness of things i. e., oae Absolute ly knowing wMch 
all is knownj the bhafcta to realize one generalised Being in whom to love the world, 
aid the jo^ to a*ealize one generalised form of Power to control the world.® Ithios 
is manifestation of this oneness, whi<^ is summed up in the intuition, *that thou axrt.* 
l&en the universal self is seen then univeisal love, syi^atiy is possible because from 
love ihsmi) the universe erases, in It r^iains, tc It It goes. Che ethical precept, 
one idea of duty is accepted by all mankind j the positive in5^^nctlon to love earrii^ 
with it the prohibition of in|iu^ to any being, non-in juiy to others is rirtue and 
Injury is sin. Bit only Fedffltfclc metaplyslc can provide the logic behind this precept. 
The Absolnte is infinite; 'tiiere cannot be two such, hence each soul Is part of that 
Soul. Man's self is one with the self of others, therefore, in injury he injures his 
self, in love he loves his s^Lf. Love Is identical with the expansion of self's life 
and hatred is contraetiraa or law of death. 

Tedintie injunction, atmavat sarvabhitefa, is not to be confined to books, but 
te be made a part of co^jerience to vindicate acral law.'^ ^ error in all ethical 
systems without exMpticai Is the failure to teach the means whereby may reihrain 
trm v3rang-doing. It is a trsaandous ^yohological problem involving not only control 
ef uaconseious tflndeneies, but attaliMttQt of the super-emsciousness whereby buoi becomes 
ecnseious of h i ms elf. The amallei^ attest at this viz., yoga is not in vain, and to 
tlw amteat to which man attains to that spiritual devalopnant he h«u( moraliiy. 

dafinl1d.fln of mraralii^ Is, "fimtt which is selfish is immoxal, and that iddch 

2. Baaaln Bsllaad, ^ life of fianakrlshna, p. 206. 

3. Mozks, III, SI* 

4. ibiil*, FI, m» 
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is msslfish is aoial.*^ Ssparats sslfhood and athics hold In ifeya bacansa thara is 
'variation* Xat aran in thare is the tandanoy to go baolc to tha Clia» as aiQJirassad 
in Borality aC all nations, as a constitntional nacessity of tha soul. It is a foolish 
notion that loss of littla individtiality saans loss of ffiwality or topa for hoBanlty, 
as if avarybody had baan dying for hnaanity all tha time, whareas history shows that 
banafaotion i* a«, wall-baing of Banklnd and moral good flows from thosa who had no 
thought of thair littla individuality. Thair watchword is, “Not 1, but thou,» tha 
wst^to is not “srff“ but "not sidf." All tha codas say, "I must hold s^rsalf last." 
Tadanta taaohas rammeiation, dastraetion and not construction of individuality on tha 
natural plana, sinca tha infinlta navar finds axprassion on that plana. %a athical 
idaal is salfoannihilation. Tha ona»forca theory of Vadanta Is tha sourca of good, 
strength, avoidanca of faar and daspcmdanca. Tha individual salf is tha causa of 
BistKey, diffarantiation fro® othars in attachmant, angar, and with attainmant of ona- 
nass ha gives up this self for tha least, as tha idwnoaanal world or saparatanass 
disappears.^ 

Tha “two standards of splJPitaal morality (karmai-yoga) are good of tha univwsa 

and ona*s own liberation i. a., atmanh mdk^artha Jagadhitaya ca, which are aGpslvalwxt 

to the K^tian prlnciplas cf parfaction of salf and happiness of othars. Tha latter 

standard or raligiaa of service follows easily and inevitably from tha attaimwit of 

Atoan. ®i«a is no distinction between realisation of di'vinity in man and tha coa- 

seiousnass of univai^sal suffering as tha motlva of sarvica. Cbly by that xvalisation 

tha depth of man's Bisa3?y ba grasped, and tha Sisd feeling of contrail between that 

dlvinl'ly and tha prasant ignorant state of man pricks tha heart to oTn mankind.^ ftit 

the true motive power of daid-ra to do good to tha world most ba clearly understood. 

It is foolish to talk of doing good unless it arlsas frea tha e<»ivlction that It is 

mm^a privily to help oUmts. SarvlM must ba dona Inoassantly because it is a 

to tha individual, since tha man helped is God Mmsalf • Service of jiva with 

'I*"'" 'ibid., I, 

2. Ibid., I, 36S. 

A. ibid., I^, tSU 
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th« idM, that h« is ;|iva is eon^iassion, days, b?Jt sarvic® vlth th* idsa that h* is Sslf 
(Lord, Brahman) is prwm* Sniti> Siiirtiy poratyak^a hold Atiaan to bs ths ooa object of 
loT«* And Chaitanya linked "love to God and eorapassicaa to jiva** Dualism disting- 
nishes jiva and I^ara bat monism holds the distinction to be bcaadage* Xherefore, the 
I>rinclfd.e is love, not compassionj service, not pity.^ 

One half of the moral circle is to pass from realization of God to man, 
jagadhitaya, the other is to pt^s from man to God, atmanh mdkfartha* the circle is 
cc®pleted thus* spirituality must lead to mjrality and morality must lead to spiritual- 
ity* !nae man man loves and serves man the nearer he is to God* The 7ed^ta message 
is> if one cannot vorship brother man, the manifest God, hov can he worship the un> 
manifest* And human relations can be divinised. Che attains one's own good viz*, 
bbakti and unikti, by doing good to otheara. There is no other vs^, atm* \diat8oevert 
*X<m are God, I am God and man is God. It is the God manifest throu^ humanity doing 
•vexything in this world* Is there a different God sitting bd^ tap somewhere? The 
only way of getting our divine nature manifested is by helping olhLex^ to do the same.”^ 
ikstra says tdao avma servants of God are His greatest servants, tbMefore, hi^st 
foa of bhakrti is woxiship of tbe poor as in every place aaad at all times* 

ITaere most be no passivity in dealing with divinity end it must be one's business to 
remove all iniigaities of the world, all humlliaUcns of sooie^ by whieh human life 
is afflicted.® 

Tedanta holds that all sotals must eventual^ ccHse to salvation by getting out 

sa»eira into a heaven, according to kalian, or to a oosshltion perfectly free from 

iaperfeo^tm, according to ateniiau There comes a time for ev er yone to realize the sdf* 

Bvatycne is Brahmm, higher and lower is but degree of manifestation and aU will have 

4 

manifestation, kalehataaal visdatWXn time that Is reilised in one's self.” 

fast that ev«y imuI Is destined to perfectioa in the «sd does not preclude help from 

smtside* The motive of service is Imvitable as vhmu sazvataabhava arlMs one cannot 

|« ' fempdete 'lex^, 7, He Gosp^ cf Sri ^oudcrlshna, trans* filkhilanand, 

%m Oomplete Hoiks, 71, 280, 281ff« 
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ticzb treat others as one's self. The goal Is Imowledge and happiness^ and both eon* 
stltate freedo% bit no one can have libwty until all (ant or dog) haw it. World 
mat he liberated before man leaves the body, then only will he be established in 
eternal truth. ^ Ag the ancients renounced the vorld to seek their oiai salvation the 
modems must ranotmce their oun salvation to help others. new idea Is that to go 
ahead of others in salvation is wrong. Man must leam that he cannot get salvation for 
self if he does not seek it for his broth«rs. 

Tagore 

Tis^re does not regard reality as an opposite to the world, negativing all its 
(jialities and achievements, but as a "Divine More* which accepts all values within it. 
1^8* when the Deity of death comes 

She comes and takes all that I have to the last grain; I ask her to take me. 
bit she says •no*--the boat is laden with my gifts, no room is left fca* me.* 

TIm self l^t behind is the person, nsm and form of natural and social selft but the 

soul malised within as the si^^n^eme soul of all ccntizuies unbroken. The self is the 

vehicle of the "gifts* of man i. e., his values. Ihe creative activity of Ood Is 

eiquressed in man through activity of seeking, finding and suffering to make and uzmsake 
3 

values. Bealising his relationship with the Suprrae JPerson Bum is inspired to create, 
to reveal this Divinity (iKimanity) in varied manifestations of truth, beacuty and 
goodness. 

Truth of men Is ultimate because reality is identical with truth; sat is satya. 
The laa^ of this aspect of reality found in the Izresistible fact of laws of nature 
erdidned by Urn for all time. At the ^drical level of doalistic Icsowledge it is 
possLbLe to distinguish tlM real frora ^ true. Han may pursue the real as opposed to 
the idealf but in either ease Ms goal is truth. Truth of facts the^elves pre-> 
SEqppeses eadstaime of an ideal tanxtk, perfected knotdLedge of all-knowing universal 
idnd. The scientist says that truth is independent of human mind, this is a iqrstleal 
belief, aadural to man but liaeaqdLlcable. The explanation may be that the ideal tmth 

iTiscrisnsii 

?agiy.ve, 17. 
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do»s not d#p«id cm individual adnd tat on th* tmiv«rsal mind which ocaHp!r*h«nds th* 
individual. Sciane* contradicts itsalf har saying that truth aixists apart from homanityi 
acianc* too voxka with th* logical macfainMy of man to attain truth. But if tamanity 
is th* Sa|u«m* P»rson then the difficulty is ovarccaoe. Sci<mc* rapsmsants tat the 
ratiaaal mind of universal man-truth of h*ing, 

Th* conc^t of a p*raonal-c3»ativ* reality explains th* uig* for realization of 
a»8th*tie value in human life. Somewhere in the world system theie seems a great 
concern over aan*s delight, which shows that over* and above the meaning of matter and 
force there is meaning conveyed by touch of personality. Creative activity has got the 
dual role of expressing personality and also of creating i. e., developing the 
self, freedom to create man finds joy in cmtritating to the concreteness of world. 
BEttsic. The joy element iared<^inatea in the ultimate reality and reveals itself in th* 
eetotional side of man’s nature, love, joy, delict. Boundlessness, superfluity s^^ars 
in God and man as play, which is cr*ati<m of beauty through love. This is th* 
tion of genesis of creation and of the origin of all art. Th* greatness bom of 

s«r|d.tw is not expressed in any me Idnd of fulfilment tat ewsprehends all efforts of 
hnman bravery, grace, strength.^ 

Th* three values are coordinate aspects of th* r«a, though not always so in 
empirical lif*. Their real signifieme* and •orichment consists only in their rela- 
tionship. Th* true and good are meaningless abstractions imless eonneeted with th* 
beautiful. Creation is a perpetual harmony between infinit* ideal of perfection and 
eternal cantinuity of its realization. Bwoity is this ideal of perfect harmony idslch 
is th* universal being. TiMrmfore, jointediess rather than disjointedness of wrld is 
th* truth i. *., goodness of peace and love is more true than ctmfliet and hatred and 
tiiis is so because truth is ouie. Mi^ality and aesthaties are both ultimate eocpress 
different phases of reality. "Th* stream which ecmes from the infinite to flow towards 
the finite is tl» good (mtnmlity) . • , its echo which returns from the finite to th* 
ia«jait* is beauty," Far from being epposltes they may be regarded as negative and 

i, Min, p.' ST. 

S. ibr Bniaiseeiiees, p* Zi4» 
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posltiw aspects of tbe StQormm fta-eon. Bewlation of uaity in passive peifection in 
nature i. e,, rliytlaa of paroporfeioa is beauty, and active perfection in spiritual world 
is love or rbythn of world* The feeling of a touch of personality is the centirifagal 
iiQ3ulse M a k i ng man break out in ceaseless flow of reaetions»*>songs, pictures, poes^, 
istages, festivals; the centripetal force attracting nan into groups and organisations 
in every activity of life*^ Creation of beauty is erppession of ttniversal dSMUusie 
rigthm, a unifying force, anhancii^ life*s significance. It carries eternal reassur- 
ance of spiritual relation to reality, awaiting a«in*8 response in the activity of love. 
It unites man, nature, society and God, 

"Bersonallty* or the "limitless value of Humanity* in the individual is the 

baais of ethics. The person or immortal soul, the "whole self* as distinct from one 

side of nature is the spiritual ideal, which alone explains ethical distinctions ai^ 

moral effort in emid.rieal life* Qoless ethical life is reinforced ly tl» energy of the 

inaortal Birusa within the soul goodness and moaral value are appearances,^ An abstract 

qpalityless reality has no ®ianing for the human world, the true infinite is both 

s^remely real and st^aremely good i. e., sivam and bantam, as all things are in hannony 

with one another, henee the spiritual life is equivalent to the good life. And the 

good means the most comprehensive life man can have by virtue of the inherent powex* of 

moral vision of wholaness of life; moral nature is vision of true self wen w eontini^, 

ity in tiJBe and also not restricted to the self. In spiritual experience the soul is 

wen within one's own self and God as one with that soul. Ittrther, he who sees all in 

his own self and his own self in all does jujt rmaln uareveiQ.ed, The andeiit Vedwtlc 

vision of God was such a vision. The seer said, "I see,” and lived aooording to the 

vision of unity. This is the testimony of the Great Whole, complete truth of "He 

idio is Che • . • who is in the beginning and in the world is MLvine, may Se unite ns in 

relationsldp of good,.wtU (rlghteouness),*^ The solution of the moral prohLem 

lies in cultivating the art of at-hemaness in the whole, sarv^ombfahti* Merging of the 

i]^vl<hial self in the self of htaani-ty throng ecKUnetion desire, anger, gre^ and 

"C""' 'ihrsKi^ty, p, TO,"' 
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tafaetmtion aaans an ascant from aalfisimass to tmsalfishnass. 

Sthical life ia not axplicalsla in teniK of agoiam, «T«n of the enlightened 
type. No form of egoiam or cult of might is ultimate. Egoism is self-defeating 
because it is based m falsity. The egoist lives in an tmreal world because he fails 
to U2)dtt:'stand it* ^ f a l ling to understand his own self he underrates everything els# 
and thus fails to have the joy arising from truth in xmiflylng himself with othwSf can- 
not enter the world of harmony. The roundness or continuity of truths which is seen 

4 

only in morality— in-society or altruism'*' is contradicted by vehement self-assertion* 
Idfe has an extended meaning only for one who lives for an idea; for country^ for 
ten m ni ty* To live the life of goodness is to live the life of adl*^ C3nly tdien self is 
divested of its egoism does it become vi^akarma i. working for all in a univorsal 
Way, however ssnall in extent. Ccmduct no longer in one's self-interest is the true 
ccp dac ty like a child's delight in work^ •overflow of si^erflums enei^y or joy.*^ 

S i m ila r ly^ the hedonistic standard fails to satisfy truly because of the shift- 
ing irtgniflcance of pleasure-pain criterion, whidi depends on the attitude of Mnd. So 
WMh so that the meaning or weight of the two standards at lower levels Is quite 
^•veJPsed at higher levels* And «v«a universal or enlightened hodadsm suffers from the 
nsstezialistie fallacy* it leads man to the needs of Bdnd-body 1* e*, expediency or 
idiich is not his nature or his end, as proved by the fact of the expenditure 
«£ an immense amount of time and sresouroes by man to prove that he is not a mere cat- 
of endless wants* the mind is bent on muMTig use of the world it loses its 

trae value# makes it checq> by sordid deirflres, similarly, derfjres blind the individual 
%a men *8 truth* To define am and world at market-value (utility) is to be cruel to 
Ms# to make him small by stealing from his hmaanity.^ 

Through siati-egoistio and i^ti-utilitarian activism freedom and ZHmanoiation of 
Mlf aacplre a new meaning. Giving up is not under eoi^olsicn of 8elf<*intexest but in 
Sf giving due t© widening of self. HxfiKt love is freedMi of one 's own and, 

'j^isrsomlityji p* 4a* 

3km BeiSiwsstxu B# 57# 

% Httamjali# 60. 
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th«r«for», vojidng for 1ot« is fraodoa ta action, iMch is th« ideal of ti» Gita. 
Vaiscava Ifaakti ideal conaects love and tliss of reality. saMlarly, the Bttddhistic 
infinite is one whose meaning lies in its positive ideal of goodness and love as the 
way to nirropa. Brahsa-vihara, living in the infinite is aaitri^ i. e., friendship, 
love, pity, charity, goodness are the true motives of con&ict. the benefLc«it Mad is 
that which shows the wants of another self to be the inherent wants of man’s own self, 
nihitartha.^ 

Beligions aim at libu^ation of man. Buddha first declared that salvaMon is 
for all m«i. This combined with the ideal of bhaikti gives the true goal of conduct, 
love BRtst not remain an abstract motive but concrete in the form of practical service 
of man. The ending of suffering is the goal of Indian thought, which Implies allevia- 
tl<ni of material, mental aM spiritual suffering. Kie lumLnous assextion of life and 
imortality in Vedanta, in^jolse to joy and love is the very ground of insight into 
sorrows and griefs of humanity through jarofound lyi^athy. And the token of love is a 
mighty sword by which the libeirated sallies forth to meet the adversary of mankind 
vis., evil. He lives in the world to transfigure it i. e., to make it a better 
habitation of God. Divine immanence reepires xemsval of all Injustice, because man as 
8|dJlt is not a means only but an end. So long as th«re is suffering and insult in 
humanity no individual can win his escape. The goal is not individual liberation but 
freedom of bnaanity for which great men have told us that they are bom from a^ to 
age. 

Hoi only is ethical value ultimate, but there is also no dLstinetion of primary 
and sMcntdaxy betwem religion and morality. Can sidritnality be totally unrelated to 
selflessness (morality) or bs attained by withdrawing fren the world and chantLz^ the 
fisly name in the sancti^ of isolation. Ihere is no spixituaHty in cxiltivation of 
suffering for asam ultimate gain (for wealth or for welfare In the sasA world), caily 
ihrough saff«riLng for the sake of love and j<^ does one attain self-tranacsndence and 
apprehension of the urdvorM i. o., approhmislon of the SqproM Bsrson is in the realms 

1. !fen, p. 66. 
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of kao>d*dg* amd •thical omsoioosnftss siiauitanaoasly. Ae iatallact frm 8«lf- 

i&t«r«st disoovwrs th« wsrld of tudvarsal roason i. trath (of solwaoo) with which 
man amt ba in harotajj to satisfy his naads, tha will is fraed from liaitaticms i* a.# 
haeomas good, fhis good-will axtandad to all man, at all tiaas discaras tha world 
transcanding tha moral world i. a., discipllna of ii»ral Ufa aads in tUtiaata tmth md 
troth is that through which goodnass finds its moaning.^ Tharafora, tha imjra man acts 
morally and aakas actual tha latant, tha naarar ha comas to tha distant yat-to-ha. 

Gandhi 

Tha Qjmdhian coneaption of raality allows full scopa for oarigin and prosarvaf- 
tioQ of all waluas. In fact, tha lattar naoassarily follow from tha dafinition, *7ruth 
is God.* nils is absoluta truth which tha finita imparfaet mind of man cannot louiv in 
its fttlnasa. But far tram negating truth in man’s Ufa it nacassitatas continuous 
pursuit of that raality. "Truth is hy nature salf-an^idant. As soon as you raaova tha 
cobwebs of ignorance that surround it, it shines clear. And truth-ralua in human 
kncwladga is dynasdo and developing. "(Jonstant development, is the law of life, tha man 
who tries to maintain his dogma in order to appear consistent drives hlnfflalf in a falsa 
positien.*^ truth itself is cassia ta and static but in knowledge mm has clearer and 
dearer idea of troth. Reality also ensures acquisition of truth by man. living faith 
in God or Truth has solved large number of puades of life. %a very search for truth 
beo(»M8 interesting and worth-while. Man embarks on the search beemse he believes 
there Is a truth and it can be fotoid ly diligent search, matieolous observance of all 
tried rules of search— history does not record failura of this. 

Assertion of absolute troth does not moan that content of truth is identical 
for all. Ivan if God is Truth Ho is known in different forms by different names. And 
if Truth is God even ^an tha difficulty of kaowiag it r«aains. If it be "the voice 
within* tb ff" difforant sod centreoy troths are InavltabiLa because they cema through 
maiim of idioso evduti^ Is at different levels. Jain lo^c rightly implies tha 

1, fi««enaiity. pp. 82*83. 
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aany stanc^tato of truth, fh# s«vaa hlind Bi«a v«r« all right froa thalr r*sp«cti-?» 
points of vl«w and wrong froa that of anothar and right-wrong froa poiafc of aan who 
knaw the elephant. Subjectivity or relativity of truth does not debar a universally 
acceptable objective aethod of decreasing ignorance, conflict, error and of 
trutb-value, Ehowiedge of srbjectivity must increase respect for others* position aM 
•ngandera humUlty about one*s own. What appears truth to one, may not appear truth to 
another, hence pati«ioe i. e., self-suffering, ^e true doctrine is of vindication of 
truth by suffering oneself and not by m a king the opponent saiffer. Man Biay not ti^ to 
eliminate what is •untruth* to him by destruction i. e., violence is exo ltfl ed . That is 
truth in the long run which is founded on non-violence. 

Beligicur is inseparable if not identical with morality or goodness-value. •! 
reject a religion in conflict with morality, • , , religious sentiment when it is . . . 
im®K)Wl**^ To lose the mental basis is to cease to be religious. There is no such 
thing as n^g^on overriding morality. Man cannot be untruthful, cruel a«d incontinent 
and daim to have God an Ms side. Though lame religian and true morality are insep- 
arable, yet religian is to morality what water is to the seed.^ To be moral it is 
unnecessary to believe in an extra-mundane powur called God and in this s«ise it can be 
said that morality is not i^nsMble without God, but if God be the unseen power witMn, 
nearer than nails to flesh, that is indi^yensahlc to morsLlity. Starting from intuitive 
knoidedge of reality as troth the idxtle of morality and Ml virtue in man may be 
deduced. "One thing took damp root in bm— the eozniction that morality is the basis of 

things and that Truth is the sa1»tanoe of all morality. Ibnith bocamo ay solo ob> 

3 

joetlve.* It is ii^posslbio to obs«vo any principlo of life without truth. ^ 

eeentring on it all ether roles of correct living etmo without effort and obedience to 

thoM will be instinctive. It is to be renambered that there is not only troth of idea 

but also troth of fundastental moaralities i. e., goodness-value Is laplled in beli^ in 

‘Tmth-God. Emoee goodness is not an attrihzte of God, but It Is God. 6part ^remt Him 

Igoodness is lifeless, also all moirals. To be living in man morals must be eultivated 

J(U loung India, July 21, 1920. 
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in thoir relation to God, ifen trios to bocoia® good bocans® he wants to reach God, 

SiHilarly, God is love because esqperionce of life shows that the nearest approach to 
truth is through lore. 

Morality is perfonaanee of duty. The highest duty is service which is ia^ss- 
ible without ahinsa and this alone is the way to truth* ^ Doparture froa iKsmlity lands 
the truant in endless aisery. But the difficulty of practice shoiild not he cwofused 
with his belief. It is the condition of success in search for God since it alone 
reaorea all obstacles. Moans and ends are convertible terms.^ They are so intertwined 
as to be impossible to disentangle, nevertheless ahiasa or love is aeans and Truth is 
«jd. Truth or God alone is* Desire for aolcsa (Truth-realisation) is the root of 
activities for the individual, the world is aore interested in the fruit (moiaJL conduct), 
but for the tree (individual) the chief concern should not be the fruit but the root. 

He BBOst eonoantrate on the depth of his true being and nurse it wi-tli the water of love 
and saff«ilng, Sthical religion shows indispensability of spirituality to morality and 
of morality to apirituality, 

iBBUjUflaroe of God in every one means that the individual must identify hii^elf 
with every hmaaaa being. Unding himself with everyone and with God. Scientists say 
that without the presence of cohesive force amongst the atcmis that coi^rrise the ^obt 
it would erumbU to ideoes and would cease to erist, and the name of that force among 
anlBate beings is love. Man has to leam to use that force among aU that lives and in 
tbis consists his knowledge of God, Bepulaion exists in nature hut she lives bgr abtrac- 
tlen* Khtual love enables nature to persist, man adso lives not ly destruction, but by 

3 

ths pzinci^e of mtual rt^axd between individuals and nations. This principle issues 

negatively in imtive hazmlesaness to all. Men are ehlldr«i of one creator and 

the divine peuHTS idthin then are infinite. To sli^t a single human being is to aUght 

theaw divine peHcn and thus to harm act only that b^g but idth him the whole world, 

festive motive Boat be love and benefleeat actlcn to all, *baw of ecnsplete love 

i,' IbidR Itoue pp, 13, 
a, 'Wmm Ikidist ttcamber 3$, 1924, 

3« ibid*# Msteh. 2, 1922* 
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is ths law of uty iwiiig** this conelusion is also rsaehed ly rsnwmbsring th* satoro of 
swn as bodjr and soul* ®i* tjo^ is a aachina fflotiva powar is soul# th«r«foi» it 

vaxk9 bsst not nndsr utility or foroa tut wh«i tha win of tha craatusa is brought to 
graatast straagth its propar fual via., lova and affection. And lova understood 
widely is (ic»^}a8idon, charity, foxgivanass, tolaratiaa, syapathy, friendship* 

Baason offers egoism, hadoniaa, utilitarianism as standards of conduct, tat 
Vedanta searches for a higher standard in consonance with the real nature of man. 
Iferality is certainly the nature of man, tat the moral law revealed within is the 
ravala'i^on of divine truth in each individual, which carries its own sanction to ea» 
fores obedience to It. Selfishness is working for one's own comaunity and it can never 
do good for the individual. The highest aotlTe is the desire for well-being of all 
God's caaatnres* Hot egoism or even utilitarianism, but "tmivarsalism” or "oosBlam* is 
ths standard, "llot the g(^ of the few, not evwx the good of the aaosy, but it is tl» 
good of all that ve ara made to promote if we are made In His image.*® The "good of 
all* includes utility or the good of the greatest number and even the egoistic ^?1 b- 
dple bscauss man will seriro himself with the rest,^ but it parts from the other two 
loinelples at many points in de m a nding sacrifioe of self from the Advaitist, which can- 
not be logically sustained in the other two positions.^ The n«n-d»al soul delights in 
rannneiation of pfay^eal e(mcrorts and its own pleasures in the fora of ^diisa* The 
Iwdcmistic standard oust be rejected. %e standard must bs such as to tarsak dour all 
barriers i»rsv«atlng saqpsnsion of limited eadstenee of individnal towards the 
infinite i« e., standard must bs spiritual perfscticeism. 

Qnmtess of reality and, therefore, of humanity means that no singls virtus or 
act aira at valfare of individual alono* Goxnrexeely, thers is no moral offencs which 
does net directly or indirectly affect others* Ifonee goodness or badness of tbs 
individual is net his individual concern tat of the eoimnmity, lay of the world* An 

individual wy act gain spiritually while these susrrotmdlng him suffer* Advaita mesns 
U 9, 

tm S^eeslMMi and taitinp of Malmttaa Guadhi, 1933, p* 3S0* 

3* SIhisal B^ligicn, p* 3$« 
i. l«iBg India, leceiihcr 9, 1936* 

S* Stfaieal Baliflm, p* 95* 
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te <«• gains spiritually the whole world gains with him and if coe falls the whole 
falls to that extent. Ther^oire^ religion which is only a Bwans to indiTfldual salvation 
or JiTa-makti is no tise, and oust be introduced and t^plied for the whole world as 
well. !fot only the 1%-sical body but even the social body is the habitation of spirit 
and to spirituali8e>i«aoralise the latter is to develop oneself. In factp man beooews 

I 

great i, e., grows, exactly in the degree to which he woiks for welfare of his fellows. ^ 
There can be no individual developaent or liberation of a single bound soul in isolat- I 
tion, only reform of individual with reform of world, all must be liberated together. j 
In practice this means that the nearest humanity is to be made an Instrument, colleague I 

I 

and ooapanion of the individual's self-liberaticn,^ I 

Karma-yoga of Yedantie tradition points to the goal of sarva-mnkti through 
national sezviee or the ireligion of surviee of humanity, of the poorest, not <m2jr as 
om way, but the only way fcr self-realization and self-perfeotloxu^ God is nel-aier in 
heaven nor down below Iwt in everyone. The whole world is His creation and sian Is part 
afljd parcel of the whole, therefore, God cannot be foimd ^art from the rest of immanity. 
And He Is found more In the lowliest of His creatures than in the high and mighty, 
^bMtfefcre, one oanziot do without their service. Service of the poor is no favotxr to 
them bat to ooeself, as in discharging a debt the individual lightens his oum burden. 

BedimJcrlt^smn 

Radhaialshttan describes iamian life as a search for values of truth, goodness 
and beauty. The mind seeks to appr^usad imity and coheranee or the laws of troth la 
seiance, it seeks hazmn^ and beauty of world in art, it seeks worth and goodness of 
imlverse in morality. Sach value has its specific character, seemly to be absolute or 
ind^endbat of otbMrs, since values cannot be arranged in a hierarchy.^ Homaniau is 
att«a|>t to wake the good life available te all men by establishing these values on 
earth. lut in edsitMng tiae reality, ultimateness of values it is iagOlcitly accepting 

1. y, ^ and Teebnicpe, p. 349. 

2. Iterma, p. 4^4$ vide All Men are Brothers, p. 24t The religion of service is 
the msly way te God| it hewawe s«?vi«e of India because it came naturally to me 
i^theift W eet^iaK it sad I had aa apUtude for it. 

3. Aa Idealist Heir af life, pp. 199, 200. 
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ths «xtra-mantal, tMcaois* thay are sot iBsr«l3r dreams or w^rloal aocidests* bit 
escplieatile only in relation to the spiritual straetars of things. Metaidiysics a»st 
f^xav that thagr are intrlnsio to the nature of reality. And it is idealistic philojK>p!;y 
alone vhich holds the universe to ham valuational meaning^ to be inteUigible as a 
i^^atem of ends. Tedantie idealism holds ealnes to be inseparable from the truly real 
or apirity vhose pheaBomenal eariations they are, and even Indian realism is not in 
serious disagrewemt vith idealiim on this point. ^ 

Ibsitlve approach of Vedanta to the Absolute as fullness of Being and wrld as 

z 

being and noa>.being ^ans that all positim eleamts of value are preserved in reality. 
Seoular vlsdim provides the three ends of life as ethical, economic and artistic, and 
Igr accepting these Vedisurbic spirituality becomes boimd with human values. That the 
values are not otnly ultimte in world*s purpose but supreme realities, not subjective 
fancies but objective and soverei^ facts, is brought out hy eatperieneing tlnwa as 
attributes of God or hgr holding them to be thoi^hts of the Divine which man thinks 
after th«, ^lere must be a supporting adnd of the values. The three features of spir- 
itual experience are reality, awareness and freedom i. e., reality is Saecldanand. In 
terms thelstic religion the perwmal God is known as wisdom (ftrahma), love 
and goodness (Ifehe^), Intuited as satyiu^ sundaram, ^vam.^ The creative energy, the 
principle of life in gwieral which inward intniti<Mi reveals is defined as Icve or God 
maself. God is tho timoloss spirit attoapting to roalizo timoloss muLuos on tiio piano 
of Tho Idoal of tho eosnio paroooss is roal in one sense but . awaiting realisati<ui 

in aa ntbe '** i* e., fact in one sanse and pos^billty in anothmr. %e values tl» cosmic 
process att«^ to achieve are noly a few possihllities contained In tho Absolute. 

God la tho daflalldsation of ^ Absolute in refowmeo to isitm values of too world, ait 
reality is both and trmsoai^Unt. The Absolute ttough "totally other" than 

^(ualin.eatlOB, is tho aatbodlmant of value. However, God or univorsal eon- 
aeisusnoss is not rwfeeibiLo to dthar intoUigiblo, otbieal or aosthotic activity. 

2* f, f# Bhtjn, Idealistic Ihou^ of India, p. 397. 

3. tho Ifeazt !SuiB0ls»# P* 

4. %oo^M and vntings. Second series, p. 33. 
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BaUgioQ is an sofeonoaous form of axparianca ending in ^iritual certainty# to be 
judged ty its own standard, lAethsr it gires certainty to Talnes, aeaning to life, 
confidence to advwi^tire or not,^ The object of spiritual life is not merely a uni-ty 
or sum of three Talnes* When the three lose their incoisiploteness they cease to be 
si^rwae realities and become merged in their completim as parts of God *8 being* To 
iQi^irehend the immanence of God is to realize values as aspects of God* But immanence 
dbes not make striving for them meaningless* God is pres«it in everything in ddiferent 
depmes, more revealed in organic than in inorganic, in consciousness than in unoon^ 
soiousness, in man than in lover creatures, in good man than in evil, from idiieh 
foUovs the homanistie (ethical) i^lication of duty to increase degree of God*s 
I^senee (value) in wieself and environment.^ 

Beality and truth are cm, sat is jhaha* ind jhaha is self-valid knoidedge, 
ideal, absolute. It is not possible to think vhat is not tru^ Belief in validity of 
human thought is ia^dicit in every thinking being and error is noc-thoi^ht due to 
passions clouding thought* Absolute truth comes to man vith alxiolute certainty, but 
this is in his historical omttaact and need not be univearsally valid. Absoluteness of 
truth iJB^es relativity of all fomnlaWLona*^ Absolute truth is prior to distincUen 
of subject and object, idea and thing, thottgfat and reality of tbc luintal or reflective 
level of mai vis*, vijhiiria and the very possibility of logical thcught (^bpends i^n it. 
adlosciMcally speaking, logical knowledge is Aridya or noa-knovladge, valid only till 
the intuitiion of identity of subject aind object artses.^ But it is not cancelled 
becaase it mmc% adeq^tely grasp reality. \hm all knevledge intuitive there would 
be BO need for logical tests, it would be its own immediate witness, l»t actual knowl- 
edge is dualistic because subject reaches object throng intermediate mode, here 

is Bot lacciporated in thisi^ (truth) and demands for verification of truth 
by variOBS staadartts arise.® satyaswartpa ef Brahmaa denotes both the truth soui^t 
said spirit in vM.ch it is sought in human life* 

i. I|r for Truth, p» 

3. ^ev of Mfa, p* 9@* 

3, Iteml Arttar SehlJ^ iod.). The Hdlosephy of Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, p. 811. 

4, An Idealist ftaw of Hfe, p. 145. 

S* ibid* 
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huHanism using pursly natural maana Bakes aoral -ralue a product 
of fauBan need, social or individual, Iwt it fails to convince, since cmly a philosop^ i 
uiiieh affiitts that hunan nature is rooted in the universal nature of things can give 
Boral fervoiar. Service of the ideal Host be demanded ty the oosnio scheme* Meta^djgns- 

i 

leal foundation is essential because as one thinks xiltiBate reality to be, so «e | 

behaves, vision and action go together* A profound ethical theory mist have conviction ' 

* I 

of reality of ideals* And certainty of moral law requires the highest end from which | 
all others are derived. If that conviction and that and is religious than ethical 
hamanliot is tut £^ted religicm. The3?efore, the ultimate explanation of ri^t eon&iot, ! 
ratlonide and justification is to be found in so»ething beyond itself*^ Vedamtlc j 

religion is realisation of unity with the tdiole az3id ethics is erpressicn of it in man's i 
life.® 

Absolutism accepts traasecndffia.ee of moral value in the highest state* Beality 
is not an extensloa of the ethical hut a nav dimension* Crood and evil are rooted in 
aetlvlty of historical progress, but really is lacddng In nothing, it is non-Mstorieal 

3 

and aoBw-active* The difference of ethics sad ankfa is tlw difference betwean indef- 
inite larogress in time and final attainment in et«mlty* A difference exists between 
progemm ai^ perfeetlm, temporal developaant and eternal life, time extended and time 
suipended* la <8ie there is lB|»rovem«at of hsman nature in the other reorientation of 
it* To attffispt to reach the latter Isy iswans of the former is like tlu attempt to reach 
the point where iiie olffiids totieh the horls^ by xtnning* Fr^ the stan^int of 
psychology, tho chaiago is from ethioal indlvidtialiaB to spiritual unlversalisiEU Moral 
growth consists in correction of indlvldualistie point of view and vhffii it is eoi^oto 
tho moral as such ooasos* Merality aims to raise one above individuality into luf^xw 
somal i^Lrit of the m^vorse* As long as a traoe of individuality clings to the ^ral 
amhjeet the lifting Is j^srUal* The moral ideal is unreachable by remaining meraly 
^bat XsfVil* The finite-infinite that eharaotoriaes morality ends in spirituality 

t. The 'ialigica Mo Bie4# F*> 

2. Am Idealist View of IAfe» p* 1S7* 

3* ld,n^ flew 0£ life# p* 34* 

4* &di«s IMlswifliy* IX, #M* 
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iMch also sads aroliisiYansss of Individual sspasratansss,^ 

ths erltle objscts that absolutism allows caily ralatlvo status to morallt 3 r and 
goodttsss-valu* and not alwiolttto validity. Ths objoction is trua, tut sinoa tha moral 
situation arafars to tha world individuals and is valid for it and sinca tha world is 
rootad in raality, tharafora« morality has ultimata cosmic significance,® lasting as 
lo*^ as tha world lasts. Evan Advaita does not prajudiea goodnass-'ralne at amsdrical 
level. Tha ampirioal world is not negated hy tha Absolute's transcandanea of tha 
finite, nor is tha historical process nnllifiad because in spiritual «xi)erl«nce man 
rises above »termB of reference" «5)p2±cable to that process. Here Ifiya signifies the 
ethical imperative of duty to shake off bondage to unreal value, ly throwing off the 
illusion which makes man pursue pl^sioal satisfaction or even corporate self-seeking, 
and to seek the highest reality idiich is the higl»st good. As to the necessity of 
morality for attainment of reality, it eaaaot be denied that ethical life is indispei^ 
able or essential prerequisite for perfection and for t3ranscend«nce of the ethical 
process itself® i, e*, aosrality is not superimposed ty an arbitrary fiat of the divine 
de^jot, lut is the natural di8ci]Edlne of man. It is the eoeuduet ly whidti human nature 

1. e., intelleet, will, Mtotlon is disciplined, and without such discipline no 
reiOisatlon of true cmlf as Idantieal with supreme reality occurs. 

apparatus of utilitarianism, hedcmlstlc (egoistic) or idealistic 
(usiveriMtlistlc), does not fit into the eonsoiousoess of the Te^tie seer. EvoItw 
tioniam may be ace^^pted as the standard, bat not so ameh in terms of biological or 
social develoifflent as in terms of spiritual evolution. The primary test of eoncbiet is 
tbe good, not as pleasure of self or even of the greatest number, but as discovery of 
the real iMlf and its perfection. Idealistic or ^(d.rituaX perfectionism Is the 
standaccd, but it cannot be said that moral life is indjutrily individualistic and the 
social orlantation is indirect or secondary. A setaphysicaLl-logieal correlation can 
be cfftaddi^licd between in^dd^vidual aaid i^cial perfection. 

Iiiiisii pMJosophy asswrts different degrees of salvation, but eo^lete and 

t* p. 201. 

2. debilpp, op. dt., p. 903. 

3. ibid., p. 1^38. 
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flAal rvloas* of all is th* ultiEwit* oaa. Divinisaticsi of maji*s lifa, indivl<iual and 
racial Is th* goal of gp*at religions, latjkpa, nirvipa, kii^dom of heaivwQ ar* th» Ideals* 
Th* ooQKiniatlon of th* woarld-p3roe*BS occurs vh«n •very aan knows MaselC to ha innior-- 
tal. Th* world b*eoa*a a eoaounity of fully r*alia*d spirits. From the stanc^int of 
th* natur* of ti» Idvin*, personal isntoHality meaning perscmality with its hod(f, and 
eaii»3itlQiial salvatiaQ meaning elwjtlon of some, cannot he accepted.^ Th* doctrla* of 
grace is not Identical with th* latter ^ne* th* suprwa* is the asm to all beings* 
ljfeiv*rsal aalTatlon is a certainty if God’s infinite lore is not a ayte*^ IH.rin* 
patience is i n e xh ans title, each soul Is precious and if some are lost Gtod’s oanl** 
presMioe and all-e(»^>r«henslT* character of His goodness becomes problematical* IMs 
does iK)t cancel th* distinction of rlrtue-'rlee, good^erll, but only means that no one 
can be ultiBately lost and erexy man has a chance to realiM his destiny*^ The respect 
for ii^ridnal as individual is th* reUgioos dMuaJcd tiiat all have to be revealed as 
sons of God and universal incarnation is th* goal* Prom the standpoint of perfection, 
whatever salvation may be it osust be coherence and haraaeoy of th* organism and 
•nvironmoit, sine* any discord and conflict is eontradletion of pexfeetiou* Th* cod of 
hanmaay is first fulfilled hgr ovurcomlng the struggle of spirit and flesh, but is not 
coaplet* so loug as ary unredeemed elmsent remains* Warring elements In men and the 
e<mfliet of lndividmd.8 most be «3ided In the uoity of life* Therefore, perfect freedom 
is inpessibl* in an ij^wrfect world* In a sense the Ideal individual and th* perfect 
eosmsanity rise together* ^a the stemdard of both the moral aad spiritual levels is 
iz^vidBal perfectlQn, |iv»-Btdcti, but idiis Is Ins^wrabls from world pexfMtloa, 
sarve-icsiktl* 

The cantzel precept of mozellty is love* Were exclusiveness and diffsronc* 

fandameatal then there wtmld be no use in auddng men to love neighbours or hope of 

achievii% unity of w^d* Chly if all are one in reality can this call to love have 

meaning B^glon Is realisation of the universal self in oneself and in others 1* **j 

1* JkBL MmWxt Vlmr &t Ufa, 2t5, 

S* Mndn Mm ef X4f *, p* 125* 

3* last ami 3c«* B^eetiens, p* Z9f of», The Heart of Hindustan, p* 105* 

4* 4s Idealist Tieir of Ufe, p* 307. 

S* ISw Itiloaophy of tl» p. 04* 
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appir»h«asicn of roality of oth*p souls as on* with ths izuaost soul of oaiosslf; and tMs 
as not only known or willad but as ravalation of ftOl lif*. Bsligion raflacts both God 
and aan aiui low of God and low of aan aw tha iisward and outward scLdos of tha sana 
aoqiaziwtca* Or it aight tsa said that whan man *8 spirit is unitad within its salf it 
anst wad in unity with otfaars^ yasmin sarvani hhcutani ataaivahhudvi jSmtah. Tha nattmal 
fiuit of jhaUa or wading of tanslon or division within s^f and tiniwrsa is ahhaya and 
ahi^sa i* a«, awaa^anass^ syqpatl^} fwadom and low ara thaoratlcal and pmetioal 
faatoras of raligion* Bwi-injuiy to cwaturas is tha nost cooiprahansiw crltarlon of 
atfaieal lifa. It is tha piinoipla of love as^arassing through forgiwnassy sacrlfleay 
ti^aaranca, pa^i‘ioiaa« patianoa* And tha social expression of tha iaxward faarlaswaass, 
peace and power of tha spixitoal Bdnd is sazvioa of low. A fuaadaawatal harsKsay is 
seen batwaan tha unseen power inspiirfUag history and nattara and man's ralatim \dth his 
fallows* Contamplation of ■Waa atanaal in which all dwell gives warmth aaod suppoart; to 
sazvlca of all <n?aatuwa» bit§ya ca.^ Insight into final purpose 

(i^irltnal perfection) glws a certainty that it win paravail as wall as ittspiaratiofla 
for utmost effort to aalce it prevail i* a., fusion of tha finite and iaaflnita creates 
a sense of sLsston in tha world* Baakti tx>aiitlon siaags of God as Oarldra Harayaaaa^ 
having no wants yet elt^hing Hlas^ in homan form so that man may saarva Him. This 
moans that cno may sot 1^ hlmaalf in inner pioty or bo at poaco whilo tho world is in 
Btod of help against poverty, hangar, nakedness. ^ lapexfeot order is a challenge to 
take up tho social raeipeasibllity, to saw tha world by working for well^balng. I&olo- 
hearted striving tor Justiee and equality and acceptance of individual's responsibility 

m 

for iy^t end follows frcm damp piety towards life. 

inroMnde holds that man's character as a thiiMx^MiPi^eltual bdlng is to shape 
the wnrld life and matter fer hli^r lairposes. Ideals and swrse of values are "the 
wrr of l&vine Mfe** the soul grows throu# striving for truth, goodness and 
bec»^« let merely hneea er evwa cosede vision does not represwit the fullest 

p* iic 

Z* Imwvwry of fei^ p* Idd* 
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truth of valuos, boca»s« thay aro translations or rofloctious of reality into lessor 
truths of univwse or ti®o-eisperience. Man arriving at his most perfect self finds it 
caie vith some great self, ami of truth, goodness, beauty in the world he calls God and 
religion aims at this spiritual in^esmee*^ 

Integral Tedmta asserts the undoubted eodstenm of one and eternal truth, from 
which others derive and through which they find their right place and relatim to the 
scheme of knowledge* All science and philosophy and drive towards Imowledge at 
accord with the principles of absolute truth, but no single formula, philosoply can 
simt it \tp or find it by intolerant exclusion of truth cf oth« systems* fh» Mnd*s 
tenden^ is to declare each to be Independently st^p3?em* Here the law of contradiction 
is valid, as opposite statements cannot be true of the same tMng, at the same time, in 
the same |d.aee, in the sanm Mapect, from the same 8tan(%}oint and same purpose*^ 
Conflicting truths have their valtu» and validity, but their very relativity points to 
highest and widest reaUty, for variety testifies to infinite aspects of the Infinite, 
each a partial gHag^e or whole of one or more as^^eots of reality, which have to bo 
sutdimated, l^sed into their original indivisitile absoluteness* The Absolute dom not 
destrcy relative disiiaetions between opposite values and truths for practical purposes^ 

Aesthetic being is not the whole of man or his sov^idgn principle, but it is 

an indlapensable mndltlasi cf self-perfeotim* As a psychologleal sense it represents 

the principle of saLf-^ereaticB, 8elf>eaq>re88ion* Aesthetics is founded on aan*8 

attempt tc mould himself in hazaeey with the eternal beauty and delict of reality* 

Bcaotf is act idmstlcal with aomd, but a fora of i^ created by and coursed of it* 

la creative arts it is act a product of vital or rational mind but sP^>djiging ft&m 

roots of life 1* b^dad all Its feras is the soul of beauty deslrlag contaet with 

absolute beaa^ ia all ^ags 1* e*, nature, life, thou^, art* Therefore, It is that 

it beccBcs the approach to reality tdieu sml-value predosdaates over asesthetlc (rasa) 

(sr vital or jiiad»val^ ia it, and at a certain stage of yoglo emsdousaess the 

I. She &w» %cl% p* Jdi. 
t* The life SLviat, H, hit* 
g, iMd», II# 

4. lottors of Seei Aixrobind% lixet sorlos, p* 414* 
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unlTsrss Ib s««& as bsaai^ bacansa of tha axparianca of divina aoaad hiddaa in it. Bofc 
tha ^sion of tmivarsal baaotjr doas not ra<tica all to singla laval, gradations and 
hiararchjr axist in all baaiit 7 , vhich dapands aa aacaading powar of oonseioasnass* 
TLbhdti and maad aaqarassad la tha ohjaet. 

Ethical baing is not tiwi vbola of aaa*s baiag or a'ran thraa-fourtha of lifa, 
but is tha naea 8 saX 7 condition for s^-parfaotion. It araprasants tha asi^ntial pafijsb- 
cipla of anargjr^ t^oas of raality. Tapas is the anarglsing conseiousnass-powar of 
eoffldo baing eraating and awnifasting world forea^ will, anargy, powar and dtynaBdam. 

And ethics aims at harooi^ with eternal nature, light, love, strength and purity i. a., 
its purity is aeration to God*s pure being, its syapathy-charity is noTraaant towards 
i nf i n ity and univansality of divine lore, its truth and right is saaking after unity 
with tha law of divine knowledge and will, its strength is edification of divine 
strength and power. Analysis of ethical conduct shows an ascending scale of standso^ds, 
l&set the nLod is dosinated by vital edeaent the standard is first sansational and 
indiTidnal i. e., the hedonic in iMch the mtLy is pnrsonal needs, pimfersnocs and 
desires. At a higher level the iitilitarlan-soeial standard prevails whose laoMwe is 
the ^od of the collectivity and it solves claims of individual and society. But 
neither hedcasic nor utilitaxian standard is ultimate, the intelleotual mind provides 
raticnal criteria ef law, cosole or karsde, and the principle or ethical aystem— an 
ideal e^e cf absolute Justice, lighteouaaess, love, right, selflessness, reason, 
power, beaa^ li^dit. It is iBQKtsaibla to Justify absolute ideals unless the imuHr 
is related to eternal absolute good, iddloh imposes its iixfluenoe en lower sense 
and Zlw Mutest good is found to be highest biliss in nature and effort, but not 

identical with the pleasaxe-standard (gratification of desires). It is also not 
idsntleal with nUlitf be^inse relations wi^ oneself and othei^ are occasions of 
ethical grewth but ethical b^g is detersined by relations with Ood. Sisdlnrly the 
zvwtl boMnd t£» categorical ii^m^atives of ethical law is Inward, for tha 

9 om]l,.^ersQnality as disMnet the rational Bdnd is not satisfied with aicrely moral 
'3hi' 'Bi pp* i9i,"iS9* 

8, riM %n^sls ei p* 177| also The Ufa Blvine, II, 384. 

3, The l^tBen Oy^e, p» Idd. 
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distinctions and points to supraaental trath-bsing, where TmiflcaticsQ of total laaa and 
absolute ideals become real^ 1^ e*^ Idwitlt^ with the DlTlne reveals posslhllitr 
individual consciousness for «nrichaent and growth of personality, ly enjoymant of what 
is of abiding worth vis., three values in absolute fozn. This is the state of cosisio 
oonsoioasaess i* e., all objects are seen as parts of subjective existence. And the 
Slvine is seen, felt, heard in all forms aM the latter in EH.s own vast self of Being. 
This oneness gives the true solution of right action, right relation with othex%.^ 
CoiubIc ayi^^athy is part of inbozn truth of being and wan is oooupied with the good of 
all, their Joys and «>rroire are his own, self-,falfilment lies in fulfilment of oom in 
all, without contradiction of his own and others » good. The Vedahtie ideal of a 
liberated here and now i. e., Jlvana ®ikti is perfection of ccoaplete being of the 
indi vidual and also capacity to help raise the world to higher stattui. In Integral 
yoga and integral divinisatien no divine being enmxges in an uadivine universe. In 
snpremectal consciousness the Jhani is tme with eartlwjonsciousness, Idierefore he 
transforms material nature into divine by tratb-conseiouanesa and truth-force i. e., 
individual perfecMon is prelude to cosmic perfection. 

Morality eamiot by itself give entry into spiritual consciousness, because it 

tries to form character by construstion of mwital ideals, standards of virtue, merits 

and deBMuits.^ In its essence it is imperfect because in it tiw real and the ideal are 

f und a ment ally oipcsed i. e., it presents a partial view of totth. Seecmdly, it asserts 

the partial view as ecsqolete. Tlds self-assertivmess ef partial truth i. e., egoism 

gives rise to ethical dlsvaluc. Stfaios is a construct of good in a nature smitten with 

evil bom cut of Ignorance. The cure lies in ri^ng through moral Ufa to a state of 

noB-egolaa. I^ritual development means dropping one form of egoimt after another. At 

the end, eg^ms bdUsig abolished in universal stan^oint through transcendence of both, 

ethieSf as sseh, Is no more. Svolutim si^iports this cenelusion. .Since the whole of 

aaterc dsM met subedt to ethia& prlneiple i. e., material does not operate by law of 

good and evil, aasdnal (vital) is infra-ethical, evm man is only half ethical and above 

JU ef 1^* 

2, fim life Blvime, H, dSt. 

S« letters ef Sri jlhirobiii^, first series, p. 91. 
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Ban w b. the supra^thical, to vhich the ethioal iapilse of huiaanity is a E»ans.^ 
the below hides secret good in all things, which man tries to deliver through ethical 
instinct and ideal, the above hides eternal good exceeding relativity or partia 
coneeptioas. Supemature must transcend values of present ignorant natiare, but since 
the latter is derivation from the former, not pure ignorance but a half nature, there- 
fore it is reasonable to suppose that the truth of it will appear in higher life, no 
longer as standard or ideal distinct from the real, but as elemants transfomed, tap- 
lifted out of ignorance into true harmony of luminous existence. 

Humanism might argue that value must be real only with reference to e^irical 
human eadstence without reference to any Absolute. Becaaase if the latter is admitted 
the reality of value is jeopardised or both value and disvalue have to be granted to be 
the veay ess«ice of reality, ait this argument is false. As for disvalue, it does not 
inheafe in the order of the universe in the same way as value, since it is the result of 
ignorance and cannot eacist with power of infinity, eternal being and self-existence 
i. e., fundamentally in reality, where ignorance is not. Or, in other words, since 
evil and falsehood are a?elative to self-as^rtion of personal consciousness as sepaarute 
from world and persons, they mist disintegrate in final expeaaience of iwMJ-dual areality^ 
As for value, only its relativity will be cancelled not its truth. Good and truth and 
beamy are inhearent ai^peets of supreme self-existence. Their relativity arises from eo 
ao^Jerlenee in which knowledge is surrounded Igr ignorance. When value is perceived ty a 
direct act of stQnramantal eonaoiousness, relativity will not apply to it. It is true 
■yiat relative good and tmfch will bo transcended but in a radically different 

from their opposites i, e,, transformed by a process of Integration and not by exdtfc- 

$ 

slen, IflMn relaebivity of value and disvalue ends, the absolute of value alone remains. 
Belativity af fthdeal good and evil is overeome in spirit which is perfect good. And 
transeen^nce of reUUve truth and falsehood and relative beauty and udiness leaves 
behind pezfeet truth, perfect beisrty, xeapectiTely, 

1* tlw Mfe SIvliM, 1, Ifaaan Cycle, p, 186t Hature in man <»vn^ world is 

IrfriMilhlcmtl (zuyicQalJ, c^cal (rational) ai^ at suacdt mpm^hical 
(ra^cmal)* 

&• 5, lenigSagr, SsL .texebindo, p, 74, 

3» p, 79, . 




j^Taliara and Vadgata—iaia fh«noManal Implications of yadiata 


latroduotlon 

aaaanistto r^alisBa insists that tmlass philosopfaioal truth offers solutions of 
p3Kactioal as veil as thsoretdoal protOLems of life it would not be worth enquiriag izxto* 
fhilosopby mst be praetioal or direoted. towards life and action in the spatio^teapjaral 
world, Vedanta l3»lds the wibject-object world to be conprehKided in reality? Atman 
created world for the sake of enjoyamt,^ and even Adwaita apeais of the a^gjirical 
world as ryaraharika satta« meaning conduot, action, usage and basinet. It becomes 
encuabant upon upholders of vywaharika satta to show how it is built by action,^ 
lfeo»Vedantizis grent that doalisa of ^Irit and life in world would lead to a gradual 
perversion of both, and that humeoiistt is rl^t in rejecting the separation of aecnlaxw 
saor^, MBe-eteznitgr, soul^^flesh, and ri^t in asking in what way realities of human 
life help in attaiasent of the best life. In ancient Vedantic society (Qpanifadic 
period) runs a strmg sMmse of iralue attadnable In earthly life and the pragmatic 
aspect is no less ii^portant than the metaphysical, 'And once again, as in the age of 
Its origin, Vedantic spirituality, while deriving Its strength from another order, mu^ 
apply itsi^ to the things of the world, work out social goals and prlnoiiiles to guide 
ralatituudxips of individual axui society, one group and another. Social consciousness 


vhleh had bwKi Imig in the background due to rigidity of dharma Is a strong motive with 


tim Beo^Tedantins giving rise to the outline of a huaanistio social 1^ory« thus 
ocntraileting the view that Vedanta in gmeral is merely a phllcsophy of iuBcr life 
having m soap* i^xld or culture, mi Advaita Vodanta in particular Is opposed to 
^e idea of msn In world and society* ^le problea of humanlas is to disoo'm' the most 
ecm^prehenslve conception of human desUxy ty which knowledge and action may be Itw- 
t^rated to guide man's progress to its goal ef a fhlfilmcnt-society. slgniflcaEKie 
of Tedi^ta as a ]^[djLo«»phy of social culture lies in proving the haimoiy, wxcth and 
dignlly of secdety aad world in so far as th^ are illuminated by the power of 


s. 

3 * 


il,' '4y 

?« Imward Ahsolnte mi the ictivisn of the finite Self,* C. I. F., 

p* «I4* 

3* Beoovery of Faith, p* 49, 
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spirit «aanating from suprema raality itsalf. Human suffering would never decrease 
unless oerfeain funda ment al Ted^tic conceptions vix*^ sufferii^ is due to Avit^ra or 
confusion between self and not self^ eternal and transiwxty pleasant and good^ are 
accepted as fundaiwntals of thought and coxduct in &ay philosophy of social reconstruc- 
tion, ®ie Keo-Vedantins expand the ideal of dukhaHaiTrytti in terms of social, polit- 
ical, economic and ethical life in a way qjuite commensurate with humanistic standards* 

At eapirieal level Vedanta allows full scope for prapiatic values, it has no 
desire to escape from any natural human pursuit of life, since reality of spi^b is to 
be expressed only through nature, world and mateilalLty. The external aspect of devel- 
ojmswxt of man in society means appearance of crtjative forces in Individual and collect- 
ive history directed towards true ends of life and Seo-Vedantins give a new width and 
direction to such ethical, political, economic, material ends. IRiese are neitiur uiw 
real nor evil bit man is req^xed to change his attitude towards them* Hature is to be 
treated as part of spirit, to be transformed into spirit and the natural values to be 
transvalued in the spiritual* This means that the taaii of the social order and all 
tsmpoxml aetivl^es is attainment of spiritual freedom* The ippmach to social ^ivel- 
opmeot is la the following spirit! *Cbr precept in stiu^ng history as a whole should 
be to rel^ate eccmalos and politics to a subordinate place, for religion, aftsr all, 
is the serious busLaess of humaa raoe**^ In determining the status of activities and 
goals of the secular order it is noted that th«y have a dual character. In rdatlom to 
the ulUascte truth they have m Instxumautal value— they develop the condition of a 
good earthiy life to make Its attainment possible* At the same time they are not merely 
means or le^^ping st<mes to purely religlcms aims* There is an authentic si^iiflcsace 
^ worldly fractions; law, polities, govezroMnt, eeoui^es have also an Intrinsie value* 
Their validity esnsists in this that though they are parts of ths spatio-tesporal world 
the y 8 X 0 to be guided ly msral-«plrltQal principles rathM* iHuin by the natural-material, 
snd this fostaro mSE»» thaei true funetieas and goals, at their oim level, worthy of 
ewoMNwen.^ Hm soeieMeMuraie-p^tl^ order must be IdeallstieHnoral rather 

i» IhattcMbssyn, *T^ Bclneliles ef' Activlm,* C* I. F*, p* $T* 

iamM 3^f Te^bee, tiviUam^en on Trial, p. 94* 

3. ^Mqpes Harltsin, ftaae j inxidLsa. p, 85. 



thatt iwallatic-aaoral twcaus* th« latt*r cmt^radicte th« r»qtiir»ffi«its of aidiltaaLlty 
as wall as haaaniaa rlz^f rsgaid for hnaffli psrsonality and rights of tha last and tha 
vaakast Ban in soeiatj* 

Inspita of aaphasls on tha unchanging essenca of araality Vadanta doas not dany 
ohanga in Mapirteal Hfa^ nor doas it pravant daralopmant of naw aanlf a stations and 
ajcpras^ons of its prlnalplas. Social th«)iy not dapict an unchanging utopian 
nodal ordar, bit only an idaal vhich Is dyuasic according to tha Gita idaal of yuga- 
dhama* fhara can ba no ona lactf or prineipla— diTarsity of anda and BtathodS;^ diff arant 
foxms of eoBOon lifa in avary paiiod is assantlal* But only thosa aandfastations ara 
logically oonsiatant with Vadanta which ara basad on ineraaslng haznony;^ ordar, paaca 
and unity* whila tha oppodtas ara eontradietoiy* In ganaral* arary social ordar mst 
alK for tha good of its aaabars in tarias of llbarty, aqpiality* juatiea, prospariigr, 
frlaadahip and unity* It cannot ba addttad that tha idaa of absoluta truth as tnp^ 
seandontal qdzit and natural lifa as prapaxation and nadlun for azprassicn of 
(hara or In mothzir lifa) oountaracts tha camvptim of ^moeratio social struetura 
basad on tlw dignity of fanaan solf* eonfidaoeo in ability of raason axtd huaan anarglos 
to satisfy all naads*^ For tho Idaal of salf-raalisation points to a sodaty of fraa 
and happy paopla* vithout vasts* Tivakanand said that it is an insult to taach 
rdlgioa or phllosopiqr of solf*«raalisatlon to a starving aisi* LLbamtioa sms t bo spizv 
itnal* but also sooial* pbUtieal and oaonoode. All tho ossvntlals of dao^eraof aro 
Itontainod la tha Todintio aatafhTslof tmi(^ valuo of tha ixdividual md orgmlo rala> 
tionddp of OQO with anothar rasts apon tlM ona spirit luoslf aatlng in all| 
naans partloipatlon of all In oulturo by a<|aal provision of rights* Iha Boo-Yodantic 
dootrino of tha nabara of tho j ^ hsm on aa a l as unity-in-dLrforenoo is a logioal foundation 
of tba braaaaiat Idoals of o<|uality and Uborty; unity points to ocpiality and dlfforanoo 
to libor^ of iadlvichials within grot^s and of groups within tha whola hmaan mco, 
To^dta advansas tha prindjdo of antonesy* swarsij* of aan in eonfoznity with tiia law 
of Ms nMura 1* «•* nan Is tha subjaet of rights for sdf-davalopnant and 

JU ' Vida ' ^tliaa %(day* ^raoiist Frana, p* 101* 

t* sf.f Sksaif Uto Ikneinots ef laligion in tim Cultura of Btusanity* 

p« ss* 
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s^df’-gorrKraawrt, E<pialtty, sanatTaa, is fcwadd^ in e«h*s vi 3 rtii&L onsnsse in rsallty* 
tmn^aodfntall^ all ajni *(1081 as s|dzit} tharaforaj vortlgr of acfual traa'fenaaa.t and 
laspaot. Though aqualit7 is piiSMiry, Yad^tic raalism allows for fruitfia inaqoality 
at ai^rleal laral^ in as «ush as tha higfaaat truth is opan to partieipaid.on of all hot 
opportunity is la aooordauoa with oapsteity and ecmdltlon of lifa» swadhama and 
odhlfcara* functioning of daooorai^ on a global soala oan baooaa a raality tmly 
idtan Ban’s plasa in tha world is datarainad by tha light of spirit and tha powar of 
lort of spirit, ftrasaiwing tha loyalty towards saallar groups whila axpanding tha 
loyalty towards laigar aid lar^ar groups is tha Tory aaaning of Yadmtlo avDlution as 
wall as of dasK)oracy. Awakaaiing of faith, intalliganea and lova through discovazy of 
fl^zitual raality laads to anding of Individual and oollaotiva a^lsi, vhieh is tha 
eausa of all nairow Iwstilitias aaeng mn, Tolaration of historically datar»in<^ 
diffarmoas of individoals and paoplas is an InavitalaLa ty-prodact of this davalopnant. 
Yadanta providas a frama in which world-conflicts ara saan to bo not strugglas of 
absolutes Iwt stages in a eoatinuoas process of evolution Moving towards tha goal of 
fraa&WB, teith, love and unified life. The ideal of Idka-sai^raha, tmity of Mankind, 
is idantleal with brotIuKriiood and hrotharly love is of the essence of spirit. 

The general obaracterlaties of a aodal order eonsisteit with spliituality as 
widl as htsBanlas sret sabjeetdvlty i. e,, the uniqw or true subject is the centre 
rouad idleh society aovesi TOBssmal guality i. e., the good or welfare of aH (every 
IPibJeet) Is the alM of individual and coUoetive action; decantrallsation 1 . e., the 
principle of silf-^veaxuMBit or folfilBurt of needs ty self-effort at ovary level of 
grccp-llfe is the gsnezel fo» of collective action; cooperation i« e., oombin^on of 
all for satisfaetdon of oooancBiie and every other need of society is the Method of 
social funetieoing* 

Yivefeaaiand 

Yivekanand arguw that Yodi^a is a life-giving idea, and <ndy ty its practical 
applicstlcn and «ef active operation can society be regenerated, because it provides 
the Best sn^enal of all bases for phUosopfay and ethics and th^r 8 aneid.on in one 
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Isfiail;*, Traditioa has fatally lisd.'tad its eharactar ty hadging it about vith a 
isighiy eoH?»l«: aad difficult utataphysic. Du# to th« aiould of seholastioisia a gsnaral 
idaa davalopad that the Upanifadic taaching is only maaut for for#st-lif* and raclusas. 
Sankara l«ft It in hills and forssts, and it was watksd out only in th« spiritual plana 
*Bid nowhara alsa* &it now tha tina has cone to forgat that it is a xaha 83 ra of wftoifj a in 
cacras and to mka it practical, l»lng it down to th# paopla and scatter and broadcast 
it in tha worfc.ap.day world and society. For tha ^stra which camot show a ray of hops 
to SMii*s hearts in tha avaiy-diy world, in daily toil, disease, nisary, poverty, 
daspond«icy of penitent s^-raproach of tha dow&-troddan, terror of tha bettla..flald, 
in lust, anger, plaaaira, in Joy of victory and darkness of dtf eat, finally, in dread 
night of death, is no ^stra at all and humanity has no need of it. Scripture and 
tradition support the new synthesis of practical Tadanta, because it allows that Sansa. 

ooapiising social customs and observances mat change in fora, only J£(anaJEa££4a 
endures. And the only authoritative coBBaentary on the Vedas, the Gita applies Vedanta 
to everyone, in all occc^atlons, according to the changing needs of society. 

Sama-yoga cemhined with the goal of saarva-jDaifcti contains a complete social 
philosopfay, both theoretical and practical. In the new fora of spiritual discipline, 
deta^daaent (vaiiagya) is not to nean ignoring of human suffering, nor is renunciation 
(samyiaa) meaningfal in the context of deprivation of necessaries of life. 

Since man cannot "believe in a God wh© will give . . . eternal life in heaven and who 
canmt give thread Im^e* w^erial needs are primary, for which mm must be taught to 
work through the awdiiai cf education^ "Santyisa is to lay down one's life for others, 
to stop sorrow, to bring peace, to ei|uip masses for the strt^gle for existence, to 
aecespilish mH-being ef all through dlffusloa of splritaal teaching.*^ iblitical 
th(»^t and action «ss eaEprmiOy eacelnded from Vlveikmand's works and Ufo, yet his 
prirntyOcs of purification, ccoporation, solidarity and oorporato strmgth of Vodantic 
activity iSKP revival mi restoration of meial ©rdor had ia^jlieations for political 

I. ie«ia«te IMs^ m, ISf. 

tm VlaMi^ Samm, lead Etr^Qy Ii|^, pp« 3?l^373. 

3. Sosplete Works, VI, 466. 
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Tl»r* ar« two foundations on which sociatj may b* built and th«« is a wava- 
lii* notion of both in history* to found social Ufa m social naeossity, natarialism 
aiid raalisn is to st^d on things as thay ara and to saak a sacura footing on thasa^ to 
found it on rallgion is to look ts^nd tha aatarial and to boldly bagin lifa thara 
apart from tha othar,^ Thara is no guarantaa that any ciTilijsation will 1^ unlass 
hasad on raligion and goodnass of nan, which doas not axcluda but inolndas a strong 
natarial basa. Infact, •afrarything goas to show that socialiaa or sona form of rula of 
tha paopia, call it **at you nay, is coning on tha boards. Tha paopla will cartainly 
vant satisfaction of thair natarial naads, lass work, no opprassicai, no war, nora 
food. Vadanta holds 'Uia bast gifts of nan to b# ^Irltuality, sacular knowladga, 
saving of lifa aM food, in that ordar of iaportanca, tharafora, sodLaty mat ba built 
on all four pillars. Rxa saerat of Vadinta is* baliava in tha salf first, than haliava 
in anything i, a., waalth, knowladga, powar will follow.® Bnt this doas not naan that 
mliglon is naraly a social anglnaar. Kia (jaastion is asfcad idiat good is rdligicn to 
Bocia-ty. Bara sodaty is nada a tast of truth, i*ieh is an illogical i^vaisal of ralai- 
tionship. Wia mason for this is that K>eiaty is a stata (baby) of growth through 
which nan passas# warn it pamanant liia baby would always ranain a baby. Ho pazfact 
nan-baby is i»saibLa and a parfact sociaty is a contradicUai in tarns, ^ whila Truth is 
parfMtiein. social utility caimot ba tha tast of truth. But at tha saaa 

tins, hi^iast utili'^ doas flow naturally from Tadimta, sinea tha hE|>pina8S sought by 
all is only found and anjayad in its hi^ast form in spirit. Truth doas not pay Iwmaga 
to any sodarty, midwt or nodMd, but sociaty has to pay Itoaaga to truth or dia* that 
sodaty is tha gr^iast i&ara truth bacoaas practical. %• worship of tha absolute 
gmataoss in nan rafmsantod by spirit all standards of cultum, ddliaation and 
lustica am ffistdnad and shlna, by forgetting it thay losa lustm and fall away into 
anbigdtias. Sanca tha inporatlTa ©f ITadaita is that amiy sociaty or stata nust ba 
basod m tho raeogdtion ef this ali-powarfal prasanea latant in naa, and all huiaan 

u in, isd, isf, 

2. ih|d«, 7, m, 

3* ibid«» m, m, 

4. thtd., 7, 
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int*r« 9 ts mast b» guid«d and controUad ty th* iiltimata idaal of spirittiallty in ord«^ 
to b* fruitful.^ It is also to b* raiHajabarad that th* grand truth of spirituality is 
VDXking all th* tiis* in huatan lif*> wh*th*r it is discov*r*d or not, as in th* lav of 
gravitation. Tims p*opl* oft*n woik for th* saia* *nds and fail to r*alis* th* fact 
*• g., law, govamnwnt, politics s**bi to op*rat* according to th*ir own principles, ssoA 
they are legitimate human activities but it has to be admitted that they are not final 
in ai^ vay and point to a goal beyond which law etc. are not needed. 

From th* Yedantic truths that th* whole universe is only self with variaticai 
and growth in discord is succeeded ty more perfect harmony, three ideas are discovered 
on which society whose cmatre is th* individual in his true nature may be biilti 
freedom (If th* individual's freedom limits others he is not free), strength (wealcness 
is alsesy) md sameness. 

It Is eultinr* and not mere knowledge, \di*th*r secular or sacred, which wl'Ui- 
stttids th* shock# of disaster, and society advances in proportion as education and 
intelligeno* is spread among its people. Since words and intellect but constitute a 
fflBflOler part of man and his personality is th* larger part, th* ideal education does 
mot polish th* outside, but creates the ^iritual fire iMch ignites society and by it 
aOLcns faith In s^ and through that faith in inherent Brahman is rc««ted. Th* motto oi 
Tedainta isi "First let us be Gods (ty power of spirit) and then help others to be God. 
*B* make. •Indivldaali'ty is my motto, I have no ambition b^jrood training 

3 

iadlvidui^ through stress an liberty, coui^, chastity, sin of self-deprecation. 

The ehjeoticn that tMs st^ss on personality-making contradicts Vedintic doctrine of 
edT iadlvidnality as the oomditlon of freedom cannot be jsistained. Beeans* th* 
ssmaftl is Tirita, Hlrasyagarbha or fi^vara and sacrifice of will, freedom and happiness 
of ihs vyaf^ for its own saSs* must be saorifiee ©f a will etc., which has been highly 
developed. Sier* is no glory la sacrific* of beggarly or powerless will. Qaly the 
br«v* earn d«i^ the self, met cowards. The hifdJest value is htman di^aily and humwa 

freedom. 

I, gte Uf e of Vivekanand. p. 306. 

I. ^«)lete mcEks, IT, a®T. 

1. ima., IT, 308. 
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Hi* n*fcr o;d«r of thLags is salvation of ths psopls fcsr th« psopls* Ti» bssfc 
ssrvics of loan is to •daeats ths psoplo to hslp tiiamssivss. N*w idsas will op«n thsir 
^r»s to wjrld dsvriopmaat and thsy will woifc out th* solution of th^jr own jaroblams, 
as svary aan and nation mat do, otharwiss all idaas ara is$>zaotieabLa. fbis swy taka 
JBora tiisa in India whara tha paopla hava taan govamad ty kings, and coxild not laam to 
coatina to aocoaplish cosaaon good, to ooneart intallact, to coneaiva idaas of popular 
rights, or davalop tha powar to think and aot for tiiamsalvas. Faith in Vadintic salf 
has not baan carriad avan slightly into praetica yat, and wara it to daluga soeisty 
othar idaas and powars would follow. 

Tadintic cosiaology holds that tha oourso of oraation, natura and laotivas of 
aan is dua to balan c i ng of two foreas in natuira. Tha world is a prodnet of lost 
balanea (asaayorasthi) of tha thraa go^ast on tha ona hand is tha principla of 
diffaxantiatim aaking for aora and aora sapasrata individuals, and on tha othar is tha 
a(|aally potant principla of toiifioatian bringing all into ona aass.^ Of tha two, tha 
lattar is aora basic in raligi<m and athles* Tha last word of VadSita is "ona univarsa" 
wbi<^ through sansas Is saan as nattar, through Intallaet as souls, through gpirit as 
Qod. All thraa ara aipally naoassary stagas humn lifa, aom doas not dany bat 
fulfils tha othar.^ 

Tha dootrina of aqaaUty appaals to tha haart; though aan*s eonoon faniBazd.tF is 

not saan, ha Is sura it aadtsts* As part of that "husanii^ ha is a<|aal or ona with 

othars, as a saparata individual diffarant, unaqpal* Tha partloular lurposa of raligicsi 

is tha dying out of variaMfm in a raalisatlm of unity. This la n^thar posslbla nor 

daslrabla as 1^ as Ufa lastsf at tha earn tina, aati^hysies postulatas that tha 

unity aXsaaSjT aadsts and doas aot hava to ba oraatad, and only baeausa of its axistanea 

is varia^ or diffaianea parcidvad.® Tha ladnelpla of BoraHty is to saa God acjoally 

in all diffarant axtamal ferns and thus to ovareeona tha ralativity of asistanoa.^ Az»i 

raligi<«s disoiplina aocpands am into iqpirlt, in iddLeh alona ha is ona. Tharafora 

i. ibid*, I, iti, ^9. 

2* iUd., n, 2S3* 

3. ibid*, X, 4^« 

4* ibid*, I, 443. 
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until God is so«i werTwhtere, no equality ecdsts for mn. NoDr^diffescmoe or equality 
is the essential charaoter hetween aan and mm, since each is a ware or laafflifostatica 
of an Infinite ocean of Sacchidinand, lafference batve^x lives is not in Jcind 
(animals, men and gods), laxt of degree of weatoxess-strength, virtae-viee, hsavaia-hsll, 
life-death. And ecpiality means n<ai--c<Mxtempt of the less developed manifestation. 

There is no reason for any to consider himself above others in body or ideas, since 
everyone acts according to his nature and all are in process of growth. Therefore, 
Vedanta lays dowi that each should be treated not as what he manifests, but what i» 
stands for i, e,, equally. 

The question is, if all are "human i, e,, real self" why are they ixot all 
equal? The answer is that insplte of essaxtial equality inequality is made by man in 
human society hy erroneou^y letting more power, brain, wealth, make a difference in 
treatment of sen, VedSnta and experience show that all evils cone from relying on 
differences at the cost of underlying equality, onoaess i. e,, igooranoe, inequality 
and desian are the three causes of human evil followiixg each other inevitably, 

Aam&tvm is the way to bondage because no man or nation can attempt to gain physical 
or mental fxeed<^ without physical or xsental equality, Samatvam done is the vsy to 
freedkai. It is a oontrsudiction for the world to think -^t inequality and bondage is 
the way to equality and freedom. Therefore, the idea of privilege (caste, birth, 
imdth) is the bane of human life. All privilege is tyrannicd and Vediuta cannot 
admit physical or TOntd and «g)eolally spizltxid privilege.^ But this praetlod 
eoaelusion of Ved^ta has been least active In Indie in the past and is more ihan ever 
necessary In a world where claims of privilege are intensified with ertensloQ. of knowl- 
edge and power and wedth consequent tqm it. 

Hae plan of the xxnlveiee and life is tmity-in-variely, Gkxe truth is adapted to 
vaX3fiag dUnnmstsnees of different natures. It is the ignorant who think that there is 
only one way to knew, Ms own, and from tMs way of thinking follow all forms of 

m and tjnenny of one man over another. But the wise allow that truths 
mXTir elffiMftXds of eosd^ict and asplratians must necessarily be different. Bach must 


i,' t, M 
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tiy to ccmeeive the truth accoxdiug to his hipest iatelllgence, an ideal beat ftut his 

1 

own a«ital and physical c<»istitutions, therefore differont standards are to be applied j 

relative to eircoastaaces and spirits of Ban» and not used to oondem those for vhost | 

! 

I 

tlwy are not fitted. Liberal spirit demands that neither the theist, pantheist, aonlst, ! 
polytheist, agnotie nor atheistic ideal be rejected, but each may claim ecpial right of 
(^portunity and duly to model himself on the broadest scale. fhis coupled ^th the 
ideal of samatvaaa is the truest foundatlcn of freedom, rights and duties in society. 

Tl» principle is neither social equality nor inequality but that every one has the same 
right to develop i. e., freedom of thought and action in every way. If there is 
•quality in nature there must he ocpial chance for all (rights) and if greater for s<Hae 
and for some less then the weaker should be given more chance than the strong, and this 
principle is the very negation of social inequality. Bbrther, the idea of <me exist- 
enee, one unlvwse and one life carries within it implicitly the extension of the idea 
of responsibility towards society. Bach is responsible for evil everywhere in Idia 
world. Since none can separate himself from his fellow-beinga, good is solidarity 
(lok»>8amgraha), evil is separateness. And in this oneness man mcy not divide rights 
from respoMihilities.^ India must eoiqilete the practical realisation of the sohem of 
progress laid down in perfect order by the aneiwits* solidarity of mm, inborn 
spiritual nature. That plan alone is pwictical which does not destroy the individ- 
uality of any « a a and at the same time shows him the point of union (one spirit) 
with all others. 

Tagore 

Tagore argued that slogans of reason, progress, liberty, covering iiriifforence 

to the ancient Indlm spirit could not be the proper fouiriations of society. For the 

soul of India was struggling for no parti<mlar material object, wealth, comfort or 

powiX’, but for awakerdng to full eoz^clcnjssess in soul— freedom— freedom of life in 

god— thus ^ din g eniaity, eoa^ietirioi^ attack and insult. Bie rssedy of maiy social 

jiTf ll«i la resteraUon dt pwrsonality in civili«ati«ai— but it is not the personality 

L imd., 17, 332. 

Z, IHd., IF, 
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of tba Bciantific-social hxnwnism, as the infinite worth of iadlwidnal proclaiaed ly 
all religions teachers* fhe ^ndgnent of the scale of values to he cmplo^Ted in the 
social 03rder is the prtaacy of the spiritual standard over that of wealthy power or 
utility, ffiie continuance of htmanity depeods upcai the smbodiaeat of this principle in 
the individual and in the organisation of society m a uorlA-wide scale, (idy those 
rMfes will jn^sper who for the sake of thdr own p^c^fection and persanant safety are 
rea^ to cultivate the spiritual nagnaniaity of aind which enables tb® soul of tiwn to 
he realised in the heart of all races. And it is to be hop^ that the neact oivilisa- 
ti<Hi will be based not aaortfiy on econoaic and political cospetition and exploitation 
tttt on world-wide social cooperation and spiritual ideals of reciprocity.^ 

The Infinite or ftod Is no addltioaial ob^eot aiacsig Ban’s other possessions^ but 
ttCk escape froa inc^sant gathering of belcmgings. Hie bpanifads say that to realise 
everything in Brahman is not to seek aoaething exiiraf not to manufacture scBiething new 
bwt to realise the me a n i ng of all. The entire world of per^ms and things is given 
and all powers have their mean i ng in the faith that ly their help man is to take his 
patrimos^ or his Inaer reality i. e., nature and soedety are TOans to infinlteness of 
finite beings.^ ^ tragedy of human life Is the vain attempt to atretch Hmits of 
things which can never be unlimited i. e.> to reach the infinite by adding rungs to the 
latMer of the finite. Ifan has to outgrow possessicns, and history stows that r«xuneia- 
tioQ is the deepest reality of man. tMs means 'Umbt whether the nature of the world be 

material cr sotf It Is man’s duty to traiuKflgare it, so that the natuiral Is no l^iger 

the «May of &od or the denial of &1% but is fashioned into a ^jmbcd and instrument of 

spirit. order of priorities is changed and matter is given its due place as 

Mdlnm of life and a$d.rlt. 

The human life built on law of natiace subordinat«l to moral lav gives rise to a 
solely baaed m *mle of xtytim^ and *rule of harmEnqr* e. g., if the Indian view is 
ratadned that all lifet econemde, intellectual and soclaLf should reflect spirit of 
religim thm beauty and uUlitrt good and he^piness idll not conflict and no azaoral 
!• ' ' ' 

3* $m agdhfldgpisbaggif Ibe Philosophy of to.bindranath Tagore^ p. 44. 
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social oirder would ei»Krge.^ In tMs connection the distinction of pwKLic and pclTate 

Morality, means and ends must he rejected in social life* 

We cannot say fandly life, coomeree and business, intemational polities are three 
different things* It is unmoral to think that saoral principles have no jd.aee in 
politics* fhe state is not an end higher than moral lav. Spiritaal-aoi^ belief 
mist be determinant of socio-political action in the interests of truth itself* 

Ho objection to the principle that morality is greater than force mid expedtency 
can be admitted on the ground of difficulty of practice, because that iMch is 
known to he truth in theory can also be iwoved true in practice*^ 

The principle of fhture society mast be that idiiob is rerealed hy a study of 
history. Despite clashes, militant preoccupations the major objective of India was 
integration of oonflietlng forces striving for unity of differences without destroying 
the individuality of the many i* e., the eii^thasis was on the common denominator* To 
feel this (maness in cmeself and in the wider world outside, to establish that cuieness 
in the midst of diversity, to discover that unity by knowlod^, to estabOLish it through 
woxic, to realise that oneness through love and to preach that oneness by one's own 
life, India has been doing this through many hindrances and misfoirtunes. 

The first comilusion from this pirinciple is that individuality or differences 

of individuals and peoples must be encouraged, for this is the vexy sign of humanity* 

It is only vhen man feels his individuality that he has the urge to be great, 
otherwise he loses himself in the mazy* There are no distinctions among sleeping 
men, but on waking the id^tity of each shows itself in various ways* Sven a small 
watity, as soon as it gets to be aware of its true individuality, tries hard to 
preserve itself intact, such is the law of life.^ 

Hfliieh means that the first object of education is preservation of individuality or 
enlture in its living totality* Qa each race the duty is laid te keep alight its own 
lamp to illumine the world* To break any people's lamp is to deprive it of its right- 
ful plaee in the world's festival. 

Devele^aient of bftna^ individual and society does not take {dace in isolaU.oa 
bet in the difference or variety witMn a unity* Gonsciensness of relationship dawned 
at physical level, ^w^cned at mental level, widened at meral level and comes to 
ultimate wt^n there is mtparaMon and harmony bstween tte individual cne-ijs-ooe 

(thls]^ smd the unlverBal cne«dB*4Lafinity (tten). To establish friendly relationship 
'p*' 'isb^* 

2* leewards %iv»r»al Han, p* 190* 

3* ibid*, p* 143* 
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between imnian beings is the suiarem® e£f<art of evolution and the object o£ tiue edaear- 
tion is to establish hammy of man ai«i world, man and man, man and all ealsteace 
through knowledge which is followed tgr many faceted creative activilgr* Beligiac points 
out the ways and a»ans of transcending petty relaticnships in homo and village to fe^ 
identity with the wrld* It asks every member of sodetjr to res^ber friendiy rela* 
tionship with Qod, saints, ancestors and oxtire human and animal world, to know that 
each nation is bat a limb of the universal man, to acknowledge and accept every bo<i 7 , 
to realise the unity of aH without disturbing individual character and prestige of 
any. This is not forging of tasity by imposing uniformity in life, nor mere arithmet- 
ical unity, hit a combination of personalities ir love, which requires working out of 
the m eanin g of brotherly love in terms of Justice in ail institutions of society. 

Equal regard for all in economics and politics Is derived not merely from 
toleration and respect for differences of viewpoint# but from the feeling that all are 
ereatims of God and in that universal unity all sectional interosts have their proper 
place. Just as a cell has distilnet Ufe and also shares in the corporate life of bo(iy, 
so each is unique and has a place in Divine Bersonaliiy. Bsrsemality is foind in 
perscsis and nations, the people are living beings with their distinct characters, 
tharefore men must not be exploited by men, nor nation by nation. This constitutes 
the tru^ of doBoeracy, which rejects sp^ial privilege based m wealth or birth and 
diserimiaaticn in politics. But concrete idealii»i allows for difference of duties 
and aehievwacnts to C(»blne with equality of opportunity. But inequalil^ is healthy 
only within limits. The sblutltHi of this problma does not He in aboHtlon of prop* 
arty, beesnsM It is the mediiai of explosion of perscouLLily and of hii^st social 
training. The Instituitloa of property must rest on adaisslon of duty to people.^ The 
ideals cf sanstlty of seul egad roi^HMrt for property serve to harmonise tbs lav of 
individual possesslcn with tbs law of comman use. AboHtion of clai3as supasiorlty 
and Ssferiority from all iQShsros and specially from the ipirltual is necessary not 
mtly in the intcurest of sodLal concord but cf truth itrolf. 

BiiaraJ or antcnc»gy is Idw God«giv«n na^e of man. Swaraj is to feel within 


if. ibid., p* 3S8. 
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that the country axlats— not hy fastening on the outer crust of life parasitically or 
claiu homeland because one Is bom them but the true nature of the homeland Is to be 
created ty human wisdom, will, devotion and action. As the architect of the universe 
has to find Rimself in His handiwork so mst man spi^ead inner spirit to vast outer 

1 

region, to apply to it thought, action and servies. Sich autonomy or creative activity | 
alone fulfils tiie individual, throu^ \diich he becomes responsible for his own welfare, j 
Similarly each nation works out its own destiny in autonomy. C^jposition to the 
anppresalon of personality and creativity means rejection of all regimentation and 
standardisation as well as denial of srights to individuals and nations. The latter 
means loss of real cxalture or wealth and power in the inner soul, self-possession, 
self-sacrifice and acceptance of socIelL obligation to other men. Fu3rthemore, moral 
law decrees that to strike at others means that the blow comes back to the strike. 

And the world is impoverished In energy and virtue ty denial of rights of self- 
development to any individual, group or nation. Denial of ri^ts to others and weak 
submission to deprivation of scights stems from the same cause. "Those brought iq) in 
misunderstanding of the world-process i. e., not knowing it as one with themselves 
through relation of knowledge and love are trained as c»waids into hopeless faith In 
the ordinance of some incoi^rehenslble destiny and subedit to depnvatl<Hi of human 
ri^ts without struggle.*^ Alienation from self results in lack of freedcm in the 
8oeio«politioal sphere, but warld and life being real and united in the ^prwae Berscu, 
sidrituality does not allow for such deprivation or rwignation to injusU.ce, servile 
conditions and misery of fellow and insists on utmost effort for the hairiness of 
the miy throu^ a good polity, civil, political and economic ri^ts. Bit the struggle 
for establishment of rights in soclely and w>rld is not so much to be viewed in the 
narrow light of limited interests as in the light of truth Itself. 

Our vanity makes us thirfc that there is a battle between con,twidl, ng ri^ts— the 
only battle is the eternal one of vindication of truth, ^ihat la good snd true for 
all we see to be establi^ed insplto of obstacles and contrary forces, but the 
(BCtent of ^egress has to dapmad on efforts for Its furtherance through strength.® 

lUstiee re<|aires that there be dlatribttW.on of comaan goods necessary for human 


1, I5» Beligiaa ef Man, p# 18T. 
g, Teuazds Inlversal ban, p* 130. 
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personality i. a,, equal ifights, but each imst suhordlnat© himself for the perwaaial 
life of others* Kie ineerrtiTs for self-renunciation through performance of duty is 
deriTod ft?om the infinite person in man. 

Society is an organism of ufaich we as parts hare • • • individual wish®? • • • 1»t 
there is that oth^ wish * • • which does its work in the depth of the social being 
• . . for welfare of ®>oiety. It transcaads the limits of tlM present and tl» 
personal • . . (and) is on the side of the infinite. He who is wise tries to 
hanaonise the idshes that srok f&r self-gratiflcatim with the wish for social 
good and only thus can he realise his higher self. In its finite aspect self is 
conscious of its sei^ateness ... in its infinite aspect it wishes to gain 
harmony.^ 

Stu^y of history proves that perfect arrangemaat of interdependence gives rise to 
freedom i. e., there is no ecsteinal means of taking freedom by the throat apart from 
the inward process of losing oneself# lAdch leads to it. And only in the light of 
gpipj-tual unity can individual's duties and obligations to society be consisteat with 
his dignity. As man is essentially spirit# principle of unity holds good in all 
departments of life e. g., when he is identified with the faaily his service is not 
indignity# when government represwits one's own will it is not forei^i and the in^vid- 
ual is saved from humillatlcm in relation to it. 

The principles of non-aaq)loitatioa, non-re^mmtatlaa, autoiwmy and ^ustiee 
emstitute the truth of a democracy represmiting both infinite being and the will of 
the jBUltitude. Such a diwaocracy is ccaamunal (personal) and cooperative (reciprocel, 
interdependent). The former is another characteristic revealed ly the study of Indian 
history lAich is wholly conslst®it with demands of spiritual toan laa. Tbs Indian 
pattern of life was never atate-c«itred bat socle^-eentred. The ideal is a swadeshi 
j 01 * self— goveroing social ©(Monnity based on the principles of social cohesion# 
inte^^ and self-reliance. CooBainal life Is the very opposite of moalsa of collec- 
tive life in state# which is based on the prinsiid.e of power and organi8ati<m. fhs 
state different in natsure and function from society# India survived bmtause 

defined welfare of so<^ety largely as a aon-i^litical function and entrusted it to 
the eewwnlty and not to the state, eonsequwitly, sociai prestige was derived from 
social ajprohatiea follosiBg signal service to the coamanity and not from the state. 

1. jtadhiSie# PP* 83*84. 
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trul^r immanistlc society imist h&re this conmmal charact^ because its pilnelplo is 
love and aot fear. The latter is merely a negative deterrent while love is the 
positive and real uniting force*— the love of spirit, ftily in such a system can 3tlghts 
(en^cyments) of the n^ny and in obligations (renunciations) of the many} w>rk for self 
is worfc for all because the coiB^mity is the ground where rolatims are eirbended from 
self to others, present to the futiire. aieh a personal relationship can be established 
by decentralisaticn and ty a balanced social organisation. In a natural ecndition 
eonaranity, village and town are in haiBonious interaction. Food, health and fellowship 
flows from me, wealth, loujwledge and energy from the other, in a mainly village- 
clviliaation individual is unii^rtant, in the town-doadnant oivilizaticn the individ- 
ual is all powerful and the community negligible. The broken cosisnnal life must be 
made wk>le. 

Beciprocity is another characteristic necessary in a humanist society. Isol^ 
tl<niisa must be replaced by cooperation with the world. Cooperation is the solution of 
all social discords and eeoaomio problems of productionpidistributim,--eoa.binatlQn of 
many to earn a living is known as cooperative system— the solution of poverty and 
stagnation. India's self expression must be throu^ creative-cooperative activity in 
every field. Cooperative self-detezmdnation in concrete form with its resultant inward 
erperlcoiee of glory and pride is a solid foimdaticn of swaraj. Its absence within and 
without 1. e., denial of health, education, wisdom and Joy, is i^e root cause of all 
demands. To think that swaraj can become a reality Inepite of poverty of spirit is 
absurd. Md extending the principle of cooperation on a world-wide scale it is 
(HscQvered that a people can be fulfilled as much by cultivating its own soul and 
strength from within as by contact with aims and patterns and processes of others. 
jSny special culture wholly dissociated from the universal is not true. other words, 
there Is so satii^aotion any long«»r in beating the drum of one's individuality in 

2 

seolusl<H% thm urge in the soul Is to make the individuality an adornment of humanity. 
Holy through devdopm^t of zmcial individuality can (me truly attain to uxdversality. 


i« ^mcards iklversal Man, pp. 274, 284* 
2* i b i d . , p* X55* 
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a»i caa3y in the light of spirit of nniversality can one attain perfect indiiridoality. 

In tens of political life this points to a vorld»i^ole; in tcnending flow of unfolding 
of hunan consciousness} the unity represented ly naticaaalisBi loust be transcended into 
universalisin* Ages of htnsan history axe i^Tlng towards this ideal* Scripture says 
that the Sl'vine cones as a guest claiming hosage} the great the true of buraani'^ is 
waiting to be invited and received within our hones* We oust acknowledge the obliga> 
ticn of offering it hospitality i* e*} brining together of energies and achievoaents 
of different peoples in the future effort of huraanity to understand itself and to sake 
Itself a eleao^er reflection of the Divine} out of which it has evolved and towards 
which it is moving* 


Gandhi 


Gandhian ethloS} sociology and politics are direct applications of the iMlos- 
opl^ of reality} world and aanj both philosophy and its appUcaticns grew idmLt»- 
neously through a life of vaarled activity in which thought} fooling and action worked 
in harmony*^ Spiritual law does not work in a field of its own} <m the contrary} It 
expresses itself only through ordinary activities of life* Boligion is not one of the 
mai^y activities of mankind} but the self-same activity may be govenaed by the spirit 
oilier of religion or irreligion* And every act of the religious man most derive from 
God because God rules every breath* The common belief is that religion is opposed to 
material good or its pursuit, but the Gita drwws no line betwe^ salvation and world3y 
pursuits* On the contrary, it has shown that rellgi<m must rule evan worldly pursuits 
and what cannot be followed in day-by-day praeUee is not religion* History also 


supports the scripturei there has been no r^Uy religious movement in the world 

3 

without its social} economlo and political oonsequoices* 

Hsyohologically i^eakii^} the mind camot be divided into watertight eoi$>art- 
mtsrts called social, political, religious* All act and react upon one anoilier* 
life is one indivislbile whole, all activities run into me another and rise in 
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insatiable love of Banldnd**^ Kie love of mankind or idealistic attitude must not bo 
visicaiary Int practical. Since ireligioa is not meant merely for rishis but for eowmn 
people and religion which does not take account of practical affair®# or help to solve 
th®a, is no religion, therefore religious matters must be put before the world in their 
practical form. Oonversely, the highest realism Has in spirituality i. c*, religious 
truth passes the pragmatic test. "If any action of mine clalBied to be spiritual and 
proved to be inpraotioable, it must be pronounced to be a failure. I do believe that 
the most spiritual act is the most practical in the true sense of the terra."® Tb& 
practical bearing of religion is seen in daily social contact requiring that the 
individual lose himself in continuous service of all life. Without identification with 
the limitless ocean of life realisation of truth is Impossible, hmit^ there is no 
owapo trcm social service or happiness without it. And political activity was the 
direct consecjpience of social because the latter was ispossible idthont the former. 
iSodem life is largely politick, h^ee it must come within tiM purview of the religious 
soul. Bseanse politics encircles like a coil of a snai» from which man caniwst get out, 
therefore he must wrestle with it. from this Inesoapable physical necessity the 

positive aspect of religious life i. e., identification with the whole of mankind also 
made active poMtioal life a silritual necessity. 

Secularism does not contradict the concept of practical spirituality, it only 
means that no out«r authority nay determine inner spirituality. Hare religion md 
state are separate becaiase religion is a personal affair and state has nothing to do 
idth it. It looks after secular welfare but not the individual *s religloa. Secularism 
is merely eschewing of deromlnatloaallsm but not of fundaiseatal ethics comsm to 
religion; the state makes a dMiand on the individual that he Uve for service, not 
pleasure and, in it can only subsist on the basis of strcw:ig s^e of unity 

of ifsiritual ideals, understood not in terms of aectarjenism, but in the sense of 
ordered morel gcverBseot of the tmivorse. 

Secularism of this foimi doos not demand unity of a ccssmcn faith but a unity of 


1. SaxiJsB# tSsroh 2, 193^ 
2» IMd.# July i, 19^. 
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true love via,, respect for others' faith and villijogness to cooperate vith theau The 
metaphysical lationale of tolaration is that though God is one. Ho £Q>pear8 differently 
to individualsj even as a tree has a single trunk hut many branches, so one perfect 
religion becomes msnj through the huiaan mediuiB.^ It also means that religions are 
different roads convez^ng to the same point, it matters not 'what road is tak^ so long 
as all reach the same goal and if a man reaches the heart of his oim religion he has 
reached the heart of others too. Therefore the gpldan rule of conduct is mutual 
toleration. Conscience cannot be the same for all, therefore everybody must have 
freedom of conscience. But toleration must be more than a patched 15} thing or mere 
txvuset it must be a union of hearts and equal partnership. IJon-violence teaches the 
higher toleration Of respect for other faiths as for one's own, "looking with etjaal eye 
ffla all." ingress towards truth is possible because all religions are imperfect and 
in the process of evolutioiu^ Sioh toleration does not mean indifference to faith but 
intelligent love of it or spiritual insight, which is ready to admit and to overccwae 
defects of one's om faith and considers it duty to blend It with every acceptable 
feature of other faiths. 

Integration of spiritual and secular life takes place in the collective life as 
well as in the individual. Mo dual set of values must prevail. 6nd culture must be 
htamanlsatian, aoralisation, spiritualisation of the group. "Moral man in an uiuBoral 
society is a oonlaradletion, hence to make life meaningful individual and social morale 
ily or good must he harmonised by subjecting both to one standard. Tb» higher law of 
soul force makes Intelligible a well-orda3red society."^ It is a falla<qr to think that 
this lav of life Is only good enough for the Individual and not for the gret^. In fact, 
it is no deistered virtue, but applicable as much in the forum and the legislatures as 
in the aaricet pOLac^ 1. in sodo-polltico-eeonoado order. Hlstoiy fornixes proof 

of the ^peuration of truth and moral law in families and eooBuM.tles and there Is no 

£. firm 'ihKtvada Hmdllr, p. of.. All Men are Brothers, p. 80. 

2. All Men are Brothcati, p« 88. 

3. vide BoHand^ The life of 7ivdanand, p. 339 s In Council of Federation of 

Intexnatii^sal Fellowship, Sabermati, January 13-15, 1928 1 All religions are equal; 

all have some all are as dear to aa as HuduiaB. 

temg JsHtLt Cotohar 1, 1931. 
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reason vhy there should be another law for the nation* 

la other words, all social functions ssust haife their roots In and bo dotorajiaod 

in their nature by spirituality. Howotw complicated and contTOTrer^al a probiem may 

be it does not fan oirtaide this prlndpla. And the philosoidiy of means and e(ads meets 

the criterion of true humanismj it does not neglect demand of reason in the ends chosen 

in socio-economic-political life, but cmcentrates on rectification of will or 

means. Social ideals are ends which are worfcl^ of pursuit, calling forth aetirity to 

conserve their imlue. They must be good, but true humanism discounts those which are 

accyiirod by unworti^ means. The Gita doctrine of nigkaaa karma supports this, since 

karma is the means and the fruit to be renounced is the end. Though r«annciation of 

fruit does not s^an that fruit will not follow. In fact, scientifically speaking, only 

moral means are Justified in secular activity, since erery act produces the «xd in the 

fora of appropriate fruit. Ethics also finds no Justification for non-moral moans and 

even the standpoint of political utility reaches the same eonolusicn. Therefore, the 

omclusion ist as the means so the ^d and there is no wall of separation. There is no 

excepticm to the proposition that realizatim of the good is in exact proportion to that 

of the means and am*s immediate responsibility is right conduct.^ Bolitieal jdjilos- 

ophy, teehni(^e and organisation mast be coxoUarles of religious-moral truth, since 

apart trtm the latter polities kills the soul. Similarly no sharp Une may be drawn 

between ethics and eecmomioa. Economies that hurt the moral well-being of all indlvid- 

2 

uals or a naticKt are iaaoral, therefore, sinful. That economies is untrue which 

Ignores moral walue, for true economies is not against the highest ethical stai^ard. 

Just as true ethios must also be good eeon<^es (utility) if it is to be worth the name. 

Therefore, there nnst be introdneticn of moral value into all eocatoaio activities* Ckxe 

i^tenti<M9i is that since socioHPoUtieal and economic life belongs to tei^poral- 

eontiagrat world and is sabjeet to risks in ^ actual life of thin^, moral laws may 

be utUis*^ only to the extent that they are (^^substantial with vital pnrmiit of ends 

ef Immm life but net in amiKcal movements of life 1. e.. It Is dangerous to 

i. " 'llkrns^' from GaMDiL, p. 37. 

3. All Man are Brothars, p. M3. 
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apolitical or non-ecoiioBic moral laws on amoral concoptioos of politics or eo<»jomics*^ 
Bat this must b® rejected because, philosophically spealdng, goodness (love) is the 
basis of eodstence, hence natural and moral law do not conflict due to pre-established 
harmony. Reality is a natural order and a moral order as wU, hence there is i» gap 
between right and useful. 

Since social life in all its forms is part of sadhana for the higher purpose 

its ends are not independent ends. 5he test of every work is* will this promote w 

sjdritual progress? Kie question "will this lead to the progress of India?" is covered 

2 

by it. The countiy cannot rise by a st^ that will not lead to spiritual progress. 

On the principle that the greater Includes the lesser the political (national 

3 

independence) and economio (materi&il) freedom is included ui^er spiritual freedom. 
Iblities and eoonomios concern the nation’s welfare and are of concern to the seek^ of 
God, therefore through these activities and in these si^res the individual ®ist 
estebUsh the kin^m of God. In themselves they are necessary activities aid ends 
worthy of the individual’s effort, yefc they are goals at a lower level on the road that 
leads to the highest good via., truth and non-violence. 

The humanistic social order mast be founded on timi religious principles of 
truth, fearlessness and love instead of wealth, power and self-love. "Ctars will be a 
truly spiritual nation when we shaH show more truth than gold, greater fearlessness 
pcsiq) of power, greater charity ’Uian love of self."^ It asrst be ehar*wterised by 
TwOfare of the people, moral enthusiasm and non-violence and freedom from 
frcaa the smallest social level to the werld-wide levid.. 

It is the truest fauwmism to bold that the prlndile of the political ordar is 
siiaraj. Government over self is the truest swaraj and it is synonymous with aokfa or 
sdvadcm.^ ®ie swaraj of a people means the sum total of the swaraj of individuals 
imd it is attained by tbe same means. The first step of awaraj lies with lixe individ- 
ual* Ki« great tpth, as with the individual so with the universe, is ^plicable here 

i, ibritala. True Kn^sm, pp. 213-214. 

2* gellee^l Woadcs of Ifababw. Gandhi, K, 117. 
g. ep* eit«, w* 

4. AH Mon are Bnstbsm, p* 2A1* 

5. lemig iidia, Bee«b*flr 3, 1920. 
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as elsevhers. This self-ocmtroX is obssrvaiKie of zules of morality, noa-^hoating, 
truthfulQoss and duty. And in the operation of laoral law atteapt siade towards swaraj 
is swaraj itself i. e,, the goal is not in some distant future hut aohieTsd in the -rory 
aucoess of the present B»ans» The state enjc^ swaraj vhen it boasts a large mmber of 
sueh citiz^s. horn, the causal connection existing between human wirtue and social 
organization the deduction is sarrodaya saioaj or the derelopaent of all* Ckily sueh a 
social order can reconcile Indt-rf-dual freedom and social good. "I value individual 
freedom, but mm has to adjust his individualism to the requirements of sooisil progress, 
willing submission to social restraint for the sake of well-being of the whole. *The 
good of all* enriches individual and society. 

SarvodsQra samaj is the purest deoiocracy in ehich the freedom of the people 
does not depmd on the will of an individnal, however noble. The motto of liberty, 
equality, fraternity is the heritage of all mankind. Oooocracy comes naturally to the 
Indivldtaal who is habituated normally to willing obedience to all laws, human or divine 
1. e. , there is direct cause and effect relationship between non-violence and p«ure 
dcHBCMsraoy, as there is a relationship between science of war and dictatorship. Because 
In the lattiu* the interest of the weak is satcrificed to the interest of the strong, 
iduuwas in the former the weakest can have the same opportunity as ^e strongest.^ If 
the lowest is to be e<|aal ruler with the hl^iest it presupposes purity of all togetbor 
with wisdom which ends all diatinetion of caste and class in equality and uni'^ of love. 
Bmoseraoy er awaraj may be defined as govcnnamt by the consent of the people, ase«p- 
tained by the largest aumbar of adults who have contributed to the service of the state 
by bread-labour.® Rds is not the ecjiivalent of the rule of majority, because govern- 
ment suet be based on conversion of will and not on eoercien, whether by a majority or 
by a sdnorlty* In tl» case of ^inflicts involving moral issues i. e., in matters of 
eensdtenoe, the law of the majerlty has no place. 

Every sceie^ d 0 ^Lr«»! ricisis but real wealth is number and c^ity of persons 
and mot gold or silver 1 . its conmmaation is production of full-breasted, 
jU ^aineedig^ 

a. Men axe Brothers, p. IBO. 

$• lisBBg ledja , IsBrnaxy 39, 1925} of., Ifaritain, op. cit., p. 193. 
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bright-cfyed, happy hunten beings, for there is no wealth but life.^ In other words, the 
eaad of social life is hmaan happiness with mental and moral growth (moral bsdng anon- 
ymous with spiritual growth), This end points to self-rule or control over life and 
destiny by the individtial and nation, which is possible in the national sjdiere by 
decentralization of political authority md production system, in all social institu- 
tions jfflid efvm in mms of self-preservation for the sale of strengtfcienijag the spirit 
in the individual, Jtolitical power is not an ®id, but a means to liable people to 
better their condition in every department of life. It is capacity to regulate 
naticsial life through national reinresentation and, in an ideal s^se, perfect self- 
regulation would end political power, but in actual life it points to Thcarean*s dictum 

that that government is best which governs least. As the Individual is the smpTmae 
3 

consideration increase in power state is to be regarded with tibe greatest tMF, 

because while appar^tly doing good by minimising exfloltation it does the greatest 

harm to mankind by destroying IncUviduality or capacity for self-regulation. It has to 

use force to bring about that good, whereas tnily through pemiaslve love can foundsf- 

tions of individuality be inreserved and through it abiding progmss for the world. 

Centralisation is inconsistent with the non-violent structure soodety, hence swara^ 

or true democracy is oontinttous effort to be free of govems^t, foreign or natioaal 

and people’s r^ulction of every detail of life. Decentralisation remains a negative 

princdple of the so^al order unless it issues in the positive form of ooope3?ative 

effort in ev^y flald of life, specially the econc^c, a cooperation not based on force 

mid dsstrci^tion of individnality but on reasoned and voluntary acceptance, Sarvodaya 

dasKieiracy is oos^sed of innumerable villages with evezvwldsning, never-asecnding 

circles, Mfe will not be a psyramid with the apor sustained by the botttmt but it will 

be an oceanic circle idiostc contre will be the individual. The outemoat circumference 

mGwdi not tdeld power to crush the inner circle, but ratst give sti^ragth to all within 

and derive its own strangth tvm it* It is a true political order in which the last is 

Ofual to the fixet i« e,, so ooe is first &r last, for true democracy has to be worked 

i* *99^ '1^8 l«8t* pars^^iraB^ in Sarvodaya, p. 31. 

3, Xoung Ir^4^ 3bly 3, Idil. 

3^ ibid*, Sovmabcr 13, 1924* 
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tern below. This meets the fouaaiiistlc test of imity in society^ not stecheoical or 
political bat organic, with dne degree of self-government, aocaxg small units without 
sacrifice of Mgher ideals, ’idder well-being,^ 

Bemoerac 7 demands jealous guardianship of Ubertj of thought and action of men 
in society. For, lights are not merely physical powers but freedoms for self- 
realization, The latter is the duty from which all rights spring and only in dis- 
charging that duty does man secure rights. To nm after rights without performing duty 
is to run after will-o'-the-wisp, Whai the Gita declares that acti<ai alone belongs to 
Btan and he should leave the fruit severely alone it saeans that action is duty and fruit 
is right, la other words, the one supreme right is the right to perform one's duty, 
'tMch is the cnly one worth living and hying for and this covers all legitimate rights, 
Ckanversely, the one svegir&m duty is the cultivation of nan-violent values or individual 
self-government (swaraj) and only such a one is capable of using his rights for sezvioe. 
More c<n3cretely, this means that each individual must use his talents through the civil 
and political rights consistently with their equal use by his neighbour and no individ- 
ual is entitled to arbitrary use of his gains (opportunities) 1, e,, there must not be 
encroachiunt upon the just rights of others, contrariwise so one can possess unjust 
rights in the ideal social order, "Bam-rajya of my dreams,” which evolves fundamental 
rights of all (rich and poor) or e(|aal justice, 

^ fundamental condition of the religion of troth and no]v>violenee Is justice 
all romd in every departmmt. It eamot be declared to be impossible in homan nature 
because -yiere may be no dogmatisatlon about the capacity for degradation or exaltation 
of man, Tl» Ii4 Upanifad which sums the substance of all scriptures points to 
universal brotherhood, ctniplete surrender to God and faith in Us power to supidy 
ne«i8} the law of scn^possesslon and noia-steallng and a posildve life of dedicated 
service follows frcm its doctrine of equality. From reUglous point of view, all are 
God's iMldrm ^id <»>snture8 and o<ptal in his ayes; a sinner Is equal to a saint, 

Im cit«, p. 157* SaeycUcal of Hus H, *It is injustice, a graw 

oidl, and a disbiu^auoo of right order for a hlgl^r and la3^r organisation to 
arara^ate to itself funotiims videh can be performed effectively by smaller and 
lower bodies,” 

tm looBg India, Jwauazy G, 1925. 
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bacauae both have equal justice and equal opportunity to go forward or badcward. 

Metaphysically, the forms are many but the informing spirit (reality) is one, therefore 

there cannot be distinction of high and low where there is all-embracing fundamental 

unity mderlying the outward diversity. And imjrally, the oneness of ma nk i n d also 

arises from equal subjeeticn to moral law. From the philosophy of unity of life the 

2 

d^uction is eimlusion of all eacploltation or inju^^ce. 

Ccncrotely, justice arises from the principle that the good of the individual 
is contained in the good of all, that all socially necessary labour is equally va lu a bl e, 
that each has equal right to earn Ms livelihood through work and the true life is one 
of labour. Idealism or equal justice IutoIvos satisfaction of only natural wauta of 
each without encroaching on equal rights of others. TMs means not multipltcatiaa, 
but deliberate and voluntary restriction of wants, wMch alcme promotes happiness, 
contentment and capacity for service. TMs would solve the problem of inequality or 
poverty* the fundamental law of nature is that it produces enou^ for man’s wants, if 
everyone only took enough for Mmaelf and notMng more. ^ admitting the moral obligaB- 
tion of service, the amassing of wealth would be regarded as sin a»d no inequality 
would result.^ To end unjust privileges one must follow the principle of tabooing 
whatever cannot be shared ty hhe masses. 

5 

The ideal is equal distribution, but since this cannot be wholly reaHaed, 

QondM worked for equitable distribution through a constructive programme. Thou^ 

inequalities are bound to rwwin till the end of time man can and most avoid 

lajr^iee, bitterness, strife. Talents pearsons can be persuaded by public opinicnt to 

place their talent at the service of humanity, out of pleasure in the eocercise of 

native ability. They are at present the privileged, but this change in personal life 

that they take the initiative in dispossession with a view to the universal 

H All Men are Brothers, p. 92* 

2* Hindu IXiarsni, p. 39. 

3. Antobiograpby* p. 365. 

4. Sthioal fisliglon, p* 33. 

5. vide Sarvodaya, pp. 162, 165* ?inoba Bbavei no absolute equality is possible, Isit 

should there be any dieprop®rti«iate inequality* The principle of equity 
Is the tPtts one i. e., the equality of dlscriaiaatlon like the treatment of her 
childrsn ty the mother, ae^irdiag to their differing needs. 
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diffusion of spirit of oontantment* At the root of this is the priaoipX® of tmsteo^* 
ship for superfluous vealth possessed Igr thaa,^ Trusteeship is m> BJakeshift theory, 
bit will BurviTe all theories* It has the sanction of reli^oa and philosophy. ®iat 
possessors of wealth haTO not acted up to it does not proire its falsity* 

i 

^ trusteeship spiritual equality is established in society. Soeialisn is ! 

! 

defined as control by laasses of the veatis of promotion and necessaries and ^iaination ! 
of mcaiopoly by country, nation, group or person. Eeal socialism was handed down by 
our ancestors I all land belongs to Gopal, where thm is the boundary line? is the I 
maker of it and, therefore, can unmake it. Gopal or God in modern times Is the people. 
The fault lies not in the teaching, but in those who fail to live up to it* In so- 
cialism all mmbers of sooiely are equal. The head is not high because it is on top 
of the body, oat feet low because they toirch the earth. Eren as mffiabers of Individ- 
ual body are equal, so are the mOTibers of society. In terms of religion there is no 
duality in sooiali^ It is all unity— a perfect unity in plurality of designs. And 
this unity of soeialistle society may be attained not by mere theorlsiag nor by use of 
force and regimentation but ly truth and noav-violence. 

Seonomlo idealinn demands equalisation of status of all work and not miration I 

i 

of labour to lower status, nor should there be any difference of physioal labour and | 

I 

Intelleetual labour. But if differences of status remain then the prinelple to be | 

followed is that the higher a 3san*8 status the greater is his responidbility, and that 
the imtn of lower status be given more than his due. Thus the truly humanistic social 
ideology must integrate the prlndide of demooraoy or the valne of the individual and 
the principle of socialism or the removal of eeonoaio injustiee through equality, 
fairvplay (justice) and love. 

purest philosopiy of dndulsm holds that the brahma^, ant, elej^iant and 

JU Au^t 25, 1940| vide Maritain, op. oit., pp. 178, 190* ^ need of human 

personality appropriation of goods should be private, but by primal dispensatiem of 
goods for bmaefit of human species the use of goo^ should be to aorve common good 
of all. lest of common use and individual possession. 

S. Sarvediyaf p. IfiSt Tinoba Ehavet lids alone is sanya-yoga, not adtiffi^tical 

equality bat e<|aality such as the five fingers of the hand have. They work in ftHl 
eoC|>eiratlQaa. 

3* AH Men are Brotbers, pp. 108-109. 
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to every sphere of life, a c(M^et© way of life. Hardly any prohlea of day to dasr life 

or of war and peace, or political, social, J^ligiais, agncriaa, labour or industrial 

problem failed to come under the orbit of its basic principles* Hor did aioy large, 

small or world-wide, social or indivictial aspect of life escape the influence of its 

f^tteicn* There could be no laore total view of life and greater devotion to servi^ of 

man than eocsiq^lified in the sa^ostgrahi way of Hfe. Bosltivistic huaanlm was more at 

the level of thought and feeling and only {»rtly embodied in action but in Gandhi *s 

1 

life it became a flood of many-sided activity* Therefore, his eontri button to the 
development of Vedantic humanism was not in the form of theoretical jTtstiflcatl(m, but 
of practical vaUdaticm* And evidence was not only in terms of integration ef individ- 
ual life but of harmeaty in society and solidarity of the world, Icdiar-samgraha* 
Hniversalistlc possibilities of Vedanta to lead to an eralted form of life in the world 
or a social philosophy were demonstrated by saperimflntations in solution of conflicts 
and injustlees of human society, from the smllest group to the world sodLety* The 
discovezy of the process by which spirit could be used to t3%asform the eovirozmmnt, to 
trm life fr^ oppressicn 1y ncm-coop<ffation with evil, to end esploitati(ai and to 
establish social relations according to the prlncij^e of brotl^ly love was a heroic 
tadc recpdrlng no little humanism* The daim vast non-violence is the most haxmless 
and effective way of dealing with political and eecnomic vnmgs of <&>u 9 *>troddaa human- 
ly* It is no cloistered virtue to be practiced by tbe individual for peace and final 

salvation but a rule of conduct in society, if it is to live ecnsistenbly with iammn 

2 

dignity and to maihe progress towards peace for idiieh it has yearned for ages past* 

The phllo8<^>by, tecJmiqpes and results of satyagraha satisfly the criteria of 
both i^drituality and bnsaanisa* It does not treat man as a mans 1* e*, it dees not 
degrade or brutalise either party by cse of vlolonee, for non-vlelent persuation aisus 
at eoomridcn and not veagenoef pLaees reliance solely cm the fundamental goodness of 
SOI or Ms spiritual-ethical nature of Atman} liberatea mstsU energy, thus slmltai- 
necuMy eacel feing both the protagoniat and aatagoalsti neither does it attack the 
!• 'Satt^'^'’ ep* 'cit*,' p» 

2* GexTeig)cnitoMie with Gao^i, 1942-1944, (Abmedabad} Sav livan I’Tess, 1945), p* 17D* 
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isithor vhile attacking the evil social s^te^f since on the principle of essential 
unity of* laan the faxwop vould be tantaniount to attacking oneself* 

Satyagrahi spirit is truly huiaanistlc because it requires fearlessaess and 
strength and is not meant for the coward*^ Since ahimaa is the extreme limit of 
forgiTsaesSf it must be the opiality of tbe brave and is is^ssible without fearless^ 
ness* This fe^lessness is not so such the outoosie of pl^ysioal mi^t as a coxollaiy of 
spirituality* Maa ceases to fear man whan he fears God only* And in the last resold 
the law of naswviolanee or satyagraha does not avail to him who does not possess a 
living faith in the God of love or does not eo^letely rely on fflls guidance*^ The 
sa^agrahi is ingwlled ly God to struggle against injustice and relies on M.® to ri^t 
wrongs and to uncb injustice*^ 

Humanism insists on freedom and self«>effort of laan to achieve his rights 
goals. And active non-cooperatim with injustice implies judgment of evil as evil, 
determination to resist it mentally and lAysically and not to lM.ve the responsiMlihr 
for judgment and righting of wrongs on God. Faith in God does not mom fatalistic 
resignation from real fighting against wickedness, hut a most active Ughb against 
it—meotal and, therefore, moral opposition to immorality* Ho one could be actively 
non*<>violmit and not rise against social injustice, no matter where it occurred* 
humble occupation has been to sbov people how to resolve their own 

4 

difficulties** And that voxk will be finished if the eonvietion azises in awwM'nft 


!• vide Hazijan, July 20, 1935s A helpless mouse is not nen^vlol^t beeanm he is 
always eaten by the pussy. He would gladly eat the murderess if he could but he 

always tries to flee from her. cf., fismain Holland, The Mfe of Tivekaaand, p. 

358s HouiMVlolence is capacity to resist but refraining from recourse to resistance, 
otherwise cowardice. I do not think of punishing or esca|d.ng from a drop of sea^- 

si«ay. It is nothing to me. let to the sosquito it would be serious. I would 

make all noa>4njuxy like that strength aid fearlessness. Hr ideal is that giant of 
a saint whom they killed in the mutiny and who broke his silence when they stabbed 
Mm to say, "And thou also art He." 

2. vide Satyagx^dia in South Africa, p. 5 s God plans and conduets a righteous struggle. 
A ^sarma^yuddha is to be waged oaaljr in Qod*s name and <mly when the satyagrahi 
feels helpl^s God comes to his rescue. 

3. vide teung India, liareh 23, 1922 s I belicrve in iho oxlstmee of a bonefioent power 
that over-rides and upeets homan plans, produces order out of chaos and redresses 
ifrsmgs inspite ef tyrasny of -tyrai^s, ef., Tagere GmUmxy Volam, p. 376 1 Gandhi 
did not ratlonaliM idea of truth, siaqily believed in its power, sure that if he 
praetieed it and others did, by that act of truth, satya-kriyi, evil must yield 

to good. 

4. Barijan, June 3942. 



that each is the guardian of his own self-respect and liberty* It is a truth that 
exploitation and Injustice is has^ on willing or forced cooperation of the exploited 
and the solution is to withdraw this cooperation,^ and this is open to all B«n i* e*, 
for isasses and not only for individuals* The weakest aay partake without becondng 
weaker, infact, he becoaes iimilnorahle and invincible. And, contrariwise, the weakest 
Individual or state aay render Itself immune from attack ty this Mthod, But it is to 
be reambered that satyagrah only protects self-respect, honour of man (humanity) and 
not necessarily possession or property, the sacrifice of which is required. Be that 
as it may, the infinite moral worth of the least among men is preserved by giving scope 
to every person to make his own contrihution. 

The vindication of truth by the built-in check cf non-violence means preservaf- 
tion of the elements of truth and right in the opposing positions and not the physical 
annihilation of one and victory of the oth«r i. e., it aasures an adjuataent of 
interests between individual and individual, between individual axid group, betwe^ 
group and group, which is both moral and rational. A universal pzinedple inherent in 
the moral universe Is that apart from the two extreme alternatives of the individual, 
group or nation*s submission to deprivation of its rights and/or its attempt to regain 
its zi^ts by use of physical ml#t or war, there is a third alternative of i^n-violent 
stiug^e. The truly religicms man 1. e., the ?edmtln sets the principle of truth and 
nock-violenee or love at the top of means of action on the mundane plane. And tliis 
makes possible a truly humanistic reversal of mettods and values of life. From means 
cf aggression and coercion man liases to novel methods of education, perrsuaticn, 
spiritual resistance, patient and voluntary self-suffering. 

BoxMriolent resistance Is the perfect form of human progress— a positive, 

dynamle method \d»>se very purpose Is to create a ferment so ^ to change social 

s ^ 

ecndltious. The satyagraM. life issues frMdem of acticn to mt^e socio-political 

changes i. e., so^al destiny ly right op«:ation of Intellect, will and waotlon. The 

social revolution is rooted in the change of imrt in the individual becai^e both 

1. All lieu are Brothers, p* 190* It is my certain conviction that no man loses 
his free<tem except thrcu^h Ms oiei weakness. 

2, 3, L, Bahru, Autehlcgraphy, p. 54. 
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religioTjs belief and observation of iaaoan pa 3 rcholog 7 reveal that oanses of injustice 
and ccmfliet lie in the human heart viz., fear, anger, distrust. The foiaidational 
principle of satjagraha is training, discipline and d8dieati.on i. e., coi^lete control 
of boc^, life, mind through the cmtrol of theiw causes. This aettod avoids the error 
of either eoctreme subjectivity vis., transformation Isy only the change of the individ- 
ual, or extreme objectivity via., transformation by only change of social conditions. 
Since both individual freedom and social enrichment is the aim the change must be in 
both directicais. The internal dimension is changed by the psychologloal-splritual 
approach and the ertemal dimemiion by sociological method of group action aid estab- 
lishment of social condition and institutim. iRraotlcally, this means that the begin- 
ning has to be made with rectification of thinking, willing and acting in the individ- 
ual rather than with the objective conditions. Having made a correct choice betweaa 
the lav of force and the lav of love, the truth of Atsan is reconciled with historical 
development through social action i. e., first]^ the cosmic principle behind the id»le 
order of things is realized within the soul. Next, it gives rise to a creative process 
in the social field in terms of new objectives and ideals well as methods of their 
attainment. The satyagrsdii technique and programme of social transformation is the 
practical outcome of the jdiilosophy of Atman understood as truth and non-vloleDce, and 
Its efficacy and success is dependent only -apm the force of belief of the individual 
and social mind in that phllosopi^. 

Badhakrlshnan 

Badhakrisbnan defines true phllosoFhy as practical and dynaalo, an exhibition 
of insight rather than mere conceptual system-iaaking, its task is a many-sided conservai- 
tion of valnes which are permeating life. Cerbainly, it is pursuit of reality ending 
in reli^^eus expedience, but it also thinks out the nature of the cosmos, right-wer^g, 
destiny ef the individual. conception of philosophy is ^aeidiat like that of 
l{ar£-<*philesK^hy is related to the creative task, although in me sense It is a lonaiy* 
^Llgriange ef i^xit, in mether it Is a function of life.** Thus, the Bhagarodgita 
1. Ih»l ArUmr Schilpp (ed. J7 fhilosopiiy of SarvapalU Hadhakrishnan, p, 6. 
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is not mly a pfailosophioal analysis) Brabiaa^ilc^ or neaning of reality) tat a 

praotical prograjmne or loga-^astra* It laakes tiie vorld no spectacle to contes^ate 

hit a field of battle*^ i^ritoal expeirienoe rereals that perfection is not a Toid) 

the s^dritTial is not an essence apart to be cloistered and protected from the rest of 

life) bat something vhloh pervades the private and pibUe life of man. XhereforC) 

nothing is to be rejected) bot everything is to be refined and raised* In all higher 

religions) philosophieal belief in the transeendeat reality goes together and interacts 

taith work in the natural field. Beligious tradition of 7edSita does not separate the 

sacred froa the secular) spiritual from social interests? for avocations of life are in 

a real sense service of the supreme. The ideal is vitfadraval from the vorld into the 

metaphysical reality and return to the world to control it ty the powr of sirfLrit.® 

^ia^Ltual awareness and social effloien<^ are not only consistoat but oooplemffiataxy* 

Ifliatever be the Hindu practice) Hindu religion cannot be regarded as umrorldly or 

other-worldly. Beligion is the vision of God) ethics is effort to remake life in its 

mould and philosophy is woven into the texture of life. Indian civilization is the 

3 

effort to embody iMlosophleal wisdom in social life. 

Beligious spirit is an eternal revolutionary) dissatis^ed with the state of 

4 

humanity m earth or b^fond and demanding a radical transformation of man and K>elety. 

But the individual must change before society can change) the root of impxovwaent is 

salf-iaprovraent. ifooonstruotion of the world foUotni if aan inutortakes the less 

exeiting but acre eraoting task of purifying passions and humanising the self. Tim 

Gita teaches that ii^novement in the individual's nature is the way to social better- 

mant. Thus an enduring social order can be built enly on reHgioas fcixadations. This 

Is supported by historical fact; civilisatiaQs based on truly religious forces such as 

anduraaW) suffering) passlvo iwtdstance) understanding and tolerrsnce are long-lived, 

while those nMeh take -^elr stand sxclusively on human sl»i»nts like active reasKm, 

pawn*) aggrea^cn) make for a brilliant display) but are short-lived.^ 

U Seliglen and Seciefy) p. bD5. 

Sehll{^) op. dt.) p» 67. 

3. i|r f^ Tsv^ jpp* UU42. 

4. '%io Slxtrlt in 6. I. P., p. 904. 

5. Sffiitom BsHglon and Kestern Thought) p» 354. 
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A Just social S7stem incoiporates ideals of truth, freedoB, eqoali'^ and 
hrotheorhood, and these are contained in Vedahtio thought. Heligioas culture is based 
on elements of self<>detexi!iinaMon, toleration, persoatioQ, cooperation and non- 
‘Violence, which must form the keynote of any truly humanistic social order. The 
3religious method allowed each group to attain truth through its own tiraidi-tlaQ and dis- 
cipline, is^a, refined crude beliefs tharough change of snind and nature of person ty 

suggestion and persuation; the search was for unity and peace in a cocmon cioest for 

1 

reality and not in a common creed about it. The principle for solution of grotQ>> 
differwioes and groap-e<nifliots was Imnoonisation and cooperation of interests and 
«ids, by regarding the contributioa of each as equally ia^iortant in •the welfare of ■the 
whole and progress meant develoimient of the beat in each group without obs'bruotion of 
others. 

So hard and fast distinction can be made betwe^ toleration based (m identity 

2 

of the object known and that b^ed on identity of method of knowing in favour of the 
latter, because differuit methods are not absolutely eocelusive of each other. Tedanta 
miQihasises 'varieties of ways from ti^ to eternity and is greatly sensitiTe to claims 
of different aspects of reality. "Toleration is the homage idiich the finite mlad pays 
'to the inexhaustibility of the Infinite.* The Justification of the number of 
intelleetual coordinates is seen in those rare mcments when the veil is lifted to show 
a glimpse of the Absolute. Ivei^ reUgion is a U-viug im^vement and no phase is final, 
nor can aEnyene claim to gl've absolute, changeless truth, due to its application to the 
faiwew situatl^ and 'variableness of faumen nature. There must be diversity of paths in 
(urder to meet the needs of every type of buman nature, but this difference is subor- 
dinate. Ihdty is the reality because th«^ are not different goals; after a di-vergenoe 
of a few miles the appn^ehes will unite to form a single ecnerete high-way. Tolera- 
tion does net rest on 8$»peal for intelleetual eossaprehenidcin, but is the omBeqxmee of 
ascepUng Vedintie aetapbyidcs 1. e*, r«illzati<si ef unity between selves; unlversal- 
isatlen nf sympat^ results net from iwre msitimeat but from at'luneimt to all-inebusive 
U Tlear of Ufa, pp» 

S. vide F. & 6. Sertbrep, Seliilpp, op. eit., p. 658. 

3. Sastem Bellgi^ and naeught, p. 317. 
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Brahman, from vhieh arises the power to see from Inside into the soul of others* 

Secularity of a social order rooted in ^irltual values is caHj seeain&Iy 
paradoxical. Secularity is neither irreligion nor &7m stress on material goods tat 
acceptance of tuaiversality of spiritual values attained ly a variety of ways i# e., 
freedom of conscience, respect forsacrsdness of all religions, and understan<taig and 
love for them, inother meaning is that religion is to be accepted as an experiential 
fact and to be disregarded as a theological or inferential theory of God because a vast 
difference exists between <»ntact with reality and opinim about it. The secularistic 
conception is the lecogiition of the eternal as the coianon source of all religions and 
is sjmorymous with toleration. It fits into that attitude of spiritual humanism where- 
in the object of philosophy and religion is to spiritualise the physical, mental and 
social life of man. 

Beligion and philosophical tradition subordinate soeio-politico-econoaic life 
to the spiritual, since real human life eon^sts in the intimately personal aspect; the 
function of society is to help to realise this invisible life. IMtive knowledge of 
God, here and now, is the aim of life; cultural life and social organisation must be 
such as to offer fewest possible impediments to the derelopBent of truly human life. 
I^urovemont of sxKsial conditions removes temptations to ignorance, irresponsibility and 
«aoourag «3 indivl&ial. (mlighteament of every man. Sducation most not only aim at 
adjusting the indivitfaal to the i^iysical, economio and political environment tat at 
revelation of the other world, iatan^ble and transcending the ig>atio-teiporal order, 
to which man bclcaigs* Such education anst take place in every s:^bere of wopirle life; 
devoUon to vocaUon, family, frimdshlp, art, social iatercourse, country, all help at 
self-nou^ting by which the real self is revealed. In othw words, social life is the 
instrument or means to the goal, and even iKditioal life can serve as a q;d.ritual 
diseipHao, tb^jgh n<dthflr the pelitieal nor the social is the ultimate goal, ^wever. 
It is not to be d^i^sed for ^lat reason. For satisfactions of socio-political life 
are poi^tlve, thon^ mot ultimate goods, and iUusiom only when mistaken for highest 
1. 'l^fascs^fn, iblltLes 


p« 
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satisfaction*^ From the regions ideal of balance, of contemplation and action, and 
the philosophical ideal of converting doctrine into deed it follovs that the individual 
is fully jusi±fied in putting forth his highest physical, mwital and acral effort to 
ensure good government, efficient economic sjstem, just social organization as means 
for a hi^er purpose, twt not in a feverish, fatal preoccupation with these as ends in 
themselves*® 

It follows that the political is not the highest category, the state etxists 
for the good life of its members* And it is justified oily tdien it advances coMon 
good, manavardhanita* Therefore it is not the judge of its own conduct and is not above 
ethics. The rule of law is dharma, which fixes limits and foundations of authority 
and foree. Bclitics is justice wilt largej dharaorak^ati rakftah hato hanti* The 
ideal of the state is dhanofi^raja, kingdom of justice, lighteougness and love.® 
developing capacity to apprehend absolute truth and ty recognition of absolute obliga- 
tion thxough reason, eonscienee and love, ty placing interests of xmlvearsal truth first 
and nattmal politics second, it is possible to trunsoend the finitnde and relativity 
of political life as a natural phsoomemon, ^iritualised politics is applied religion, 
for religlcm ineludes faith in brotherhood aud politics is made an effective means to 
render it visible* Without working out a systematic socio-political philosopty* 
Badbakridhnan makes the Y^ahtie conception of reality as a unicpie One timt basis of 
haaamlstie political ideas* 

The dwHocratyc principles of religious tradition are ^foally i^jplicable to 

soeio-politioal organization* Xnsistcoiee w individnality most be related to the 

perception of equality of men as a result of the rsallzation that heaven and earth, 

life and history are irradiated ty sn^ritual principle.® %s desdaant feature of the 

humanlatie aj^e is dsasoereity and religien aost be the sustaining faith of dieHK>ora(^.® 

It Is ^ most satisfactory prlnolpLe, because It is not merely a pclitioal ajcran g e m aaat 

l*"'' ‘istehilpp, ' op* 'oit*t p. 143* 

2* ibid*, p* 378* 

3* Oseasiontd S^pee^ibBs and Writings, Second series, pp. 130, 141* 

4* ef*, SeMl^, op* clt*, p* 84Di It is right that I Imive not dsnr^oped az^ 
Bstaply^eal tlabserles of state* 

3* ibid* 

4. Oceaslcnal SpeedMs and Writings, First series, p* 192. 
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but the highest religion, treating the human individual as the most concrete embodiment 
on earth and rejecting ansything hurting his individuality. Divine nature in eveiything 
makes personality sacred and an end in Itself. Democrat^ rejects anything vhich 
negates the dignity of spirit in man e. g., oppression, tyranny, iregimentation, totali- 
tarianism or the machine. 

The spirit of democracy is sensitive adjtistmeat to infinitely varied d^ands of 
others x. e., humility by vhich man puts himself in the second place believing that he 
may be mistaken. From it follows good faith, tolerance and respect for opinion of 
others* Only in deacxsracy does the state function in its true form of convenimce or 
means to higher end and not as an end in itself. The worth of individuality means 
that sovereignty resides in man and not in state and the latter commands allegiance 
only when it obtains voluntary acceptance through free expwssion and choice. ftibOLlc 
will fairly expiressed is parasKmnt and freedom of ninarities is safeguarded. Ho 
individual or society is good enough to be trusted \ri.th power over another, nor any 
nation to rule over another* Violence and demeraoy are ineospatible and force has 
evil consequences, besides distorting and simplifying things, individuals and society* 

To accept the religious principle seriously that men are members one of anothw is to 
make democracy real*^ 

Chly democracy expresses the ethical principle that the true end of man is 
reapcnslble freedom. A free society means freedom to live one*s life without infring- 
ing cm others* liberty is essential, for diversity is the constitution of things, to 
wippress it is to dehumanise the wcmld, and this raises the qoesticn of l&v. law must 
define ri^ts of the poor and weak against the strong and wealthy and its operations 
mst be oaXeulable* It most provide for freedom of bodjr, thought, sp^ioh and assoda* 
tion, for justice d^oamds power to speak one's thou^ts, to act according to conscience, 
to do one's duty as eme sees and to promote eanaes eoraaandlng one's devotion. Vedaata 
hdds the troe law to be that which detrelcps from within and is expressed In the 
vislhLe fi^ of liber^* Social progress is real maly whan law is an expressicm of 
freedom and Is perfected when man having learnt to know himself becomas spiritually one 


i. ibid, p* 124* 



with hig fgllovs. The social law exists as aould of Itmsr nataro and the true aan 

ccBifoime to law simply because h© cannot telp it. The religious spirit helps in 

roallgation of rights^ acceptance of obligations, but this is not to reduce religion to 

1 

amblliaatod social engineering. 

True liberty Is not individual independence of social control bit deliberate 
regulation of social forces for positive development of Individuals.® Democracy is the 
■etbod of reason vfaleh haiaonises the delicately balanced system of individual rights 
and social obligations. Self-eotpression and social duty through the union of opposites, | 
reconoiUaticn, syntheslB in the social field or social Individualism is indicated by 
fedantle prlncipile of unity-in-dlfference. Responsibility of each for all is noceasary 
in my souod social scheme. Traditional Individualism Is Inadecjiate to the individ- 
ual's social obligation, because it does not connect individual's freedom with his 


actions as responsible member of society. On the oth«* hand, collectlvloa in ti» fen# 
of political mysticism requiring surrender of man, body and sotjl to the state Is in- 
adequate to httmanlstlc principle of inviolability of personality. 4 new sense of 
social whole resulting from spdLrltaal percepUon of onmaess can alone ensure tliat 
adjustment is no mere coopramlse between individual freedom and necessities of society. 


but a real harmony. %>lriti»al awareness and social haiwaiy are two si^s of a free 
society becanss religion Is founded cn self-laujwledge. Jfen and society are p£rimo3>> 
dlally related beoaose splxlt is one with the soul of all. 

Spiritual equality of sun demands eqiwtHty and eocnoaie Justice In safety* 
Social disabilities, man-made inequalities are morally dangerous and hnaanlsm reqpilres 
thdr destruction. Oadsrwprlvileged classes, subject nations make for inavitahl# 
ssmflict. A social structare based on separatism of caste, disabilities of umtonch- 
abUlty is a eentradlctloa of Tsdaatlo religlom. M unjust social system and worship 
©f God saam^ eaist together.^ Hie imsPEaaiaed life, iadivi&al and social, has led to 
the snffcrtag of In m «wh as failure to be faithful to the democratic prtoctples 


i, awjjib p* 

8, BP i idom md ©altore, p. 84# 
i« Unmtlca* Pslitios a®d ler, p# 130. 
4# lMd#f p# 81* 
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of txaditicm Is the eaose of h«r subjection. Indiriduallstio egalitarianisa is & 

■odeia Botire l»t Yedanta opposes the conception of society as an inorganic aaltiplio* 

Itf, where all are equal la working at jobs without a sense of vocation. The oosioep> 

tion of swabhaTE and swadharaa points not to identical opportunities) but to ecfual 

opportunities of all to bring their respeotlTs gifts to fruition. All functions are 

eqpjally essential to society which is a functional organization. IndlwiAxals with 

tarylag capacities) abilities) insights are bouM together in a living organic systeii. 

The principle of society and denocrai^ is iW5t unlfocndty but integrated fariety in 

which all Ben are eqpally necessary for society) and their eontribution from different 

stations of equal waliie. In terns of aaterial goods justice requires equality of 

opportunity in food, health and edueatlon. A poroper distribution of wealth is neces~ 

sary, et;^! distribution Is another natter. Unequal rewards for services creates 

barriers. An econcMsie revolution through social ownenhip is less dangerous to wwlal 

fellowship If brought about bgr aethod of reason and persuation. Sthloal socialisa Is 

based fin ecnssni and not eoerolcm) therefore It preserves huaan walues and does not 

Berely increase wealth and aiaterial rehabilitatioa. Mschanles of living need aaterlal 

conditions, hence control, planning and regulation Is essential. lothing is wrong in 

the ideal which attecg>ts state-ownership of public utilities for bwtiefit of all. 

Religious ideallsa supports such an equalltarlan society, gentiinely aanifestlng attest 

2 

at social deoncraoy, eqh^ distribution of m«lth and opportonity. 

One side of daaocxEcy is msorlng the Individual's spiritual derelopacnt ty 

basing the social order on the porlnolple of the sacredness of persosallty and the other 

side is drawing of the world tfi^thsr 1. e., societas generis humna or society of 

idaoLe raee.^ The root of our present trouble is interdependent world wo^ed 

on a particnlarlstlo basis. But history Is BOfving towards a »oral eoiweanity of a 

cooBOBwealth of the idiole huBsn race. The vorld.Hi^truature ocaislstert with * 

dcaneracy and ideal of ^versal religion is act a single enidre with hoeogenous 

eivilisKlloii, a single . will, but brotherhood of nations, differing in life, 

!• iekOpp, ep. eit.) p. (MO. 

g# Sdecalicii^ BsUtics and Uar, pp. 13, 14, 15. 

f, Geeasicnal %>eedse8 and mtiags. Second series, pp. 395-396. 
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Mjady bablta, Instltutioasy axisting 8lda-l:^-8ld6 in ortlar and peace, bsTmony and 
cooperatlcsa, each oontrilKiting to the world its nnitpie and specific best— tte ideal is 
a coiabination of oosBopolltaniea and natiomlisa. Bjaan unity can be achiered only Igr 
strcaigly religious souls. Proa the beginning of the world prophets have dreaiwd of the 
unity of nanldnd. The Hindu speaks of svadeshobhusana trayan, the Buddha sought to 
establish the kingdae of righteousness in the whole world, for the wtol# world is a 
sacred hosse, Taranasi isedinl.^ Spirituality rmcmrea inner and outer conflicts of life, 
m> ttuit nothing natural or human is alien to nan. He is no longer a aeimber of a giroup 
but of huannity. 'Hie primary petrioti«t of the religious man is low of tauaanity 
knowing no Units of geograj^ or history, but only of justice, truth, freedom, fairw 
play, God and humanity. Ihe principle of unirersal freedom, sarra-mukid. points to 
fundamental hunanism, for the sage declares! while there is one soul in priscm I am not 
free, while an eoeXaTed eonmuilty I belong to it. He seeks diwlne fulfilment not in 
IwNiTan but on earth, spirltualLses hi as elf and others to establish a kingdcua of spirit. 
Qa earth one family, is such a kingdom. The object of religious action is lokm» 
samgraha or unity of world, lixteivcoaaneetedness of society through remoral of pkgnsioal 
suffering and moral degradation. 

Mrobindo holds that the probLem of thoi^ght is to find right ideas, right way 
of Imrmooyi to restate eternal spirttual truth so that it pezmieates mental<-physi6al 
llfei to develop vital method of psycbologioal self-disclplinei to eocpress spirit 
through meatal»imqrBhlo life in its riohEMsa and power; to seek means-asotives to remould 

exteznal life and society progressively in truth and s|d.rlt, to utmost harmony of 

4 - - 

ijsdividtsal freedmi and sooial unity. TedSnta of i^anifads and Gita is not purely 

metegiyeieai and (lodetlstle, but pragmatic, meant to implxe life and rule conduct. 

The ohinrmetMBletie doctrine of the Gita is the lav of life or dharma and even the most 

traiMeewtaital as^iratioa cf Qpanipadie Tedanta prmmppcMies preparation of life and 

ji, "" Hritingaf op. eit., pp. 19, 35. 

3* Bmllglom W laed, p. 8S| ef., BdneatlcD, Bolitics and p. 169. 

S* Freeim mad Mtan, p* 39, 

4. vide JL imgiw, 8xi InroMnde, p. 20t The ideal of Bcmdicherry Ashrasu 
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tharough Uf^ for laesiortality’. Trua karaa-yoga is ay>plication of Todanta to lifv, 
emtar swaraJ or social-politieal fraodoa miat bo founded on the etwmgth of iaaor 
rwaraj or aotualiaation of Yedanta# Gita and yoga in man *8 life. Secular aotiTltj, 
political or social, as such is not identical vith spiritual life, but the latter 
dewmds and sanctions the fonaer as a part of divinely ordained plan, req^res vork to 
be done as service of divine will and not out of eosoton h»Taan aotiva. The princdple of 
transfiguration of aan in integral evolution throws light on idie philosophy of history 
and social iMlosophy, and points to iaportant goals in social Interrelaticsui ly which 
hueanlstic socio-political ideals can be truly fulfilled. 'Hiexrefore, these goals Bust 
serve as stamlards and guides of social progress. 

The first CHsnclusion is that the perfected eoosEunity exists hr perfecting of 
its individuals and the discovery of unity ly all.^ Th» key to the evolutionary aove- 

ment is the Izkdividual becapuae he bee(»es conscious of reality, while the aovBMnt of 

3 

ooUeotivity is largely snb<.ecn8olcnt. Th» historical evolution of nan shows deveOU 
opsMKCt of ecM^iety frMi the syabolio, typal or conventional age (representing the sub- 
rail octal eXeaMnt), to the indlvldualistlo age (representing the rational elesusat), 
whose Xateet points to the need of rediscovering the substantial truths and laws 

of life, theuiht and action of the subjective ago which wre ovrerlaid by the previous 
stage. To reach the true subject aan suet go very deep into the auhjective seorst of 
iidlWMlf and things as well as into objective fores and surromdlags. Bhree errors 
Must be avoldedU Firstly, the self is not to be oonfused with egoisB, individual or 
ocMMUnal, but to be known as the one self of all, the imi'mrsal or Saprinae Bsing, "I* 
exiiressing itself in individual (vyag^) and collectivity (sa»af|i). Secondly, thou^ 
the IndlvldBal is not to be ecnfUMd with separate being, the realisation of secret 
solidarity In ttw OLviae Must prevent society fron vomdlag itself hr enudilng the 
iiidd.vidaal» The individual is not a law unto MnsaLf, but still he is the lav bed&uae 
a anal living la the hivins. Be Hvms not for hinaelf, fear state, for sotdeiy, for 
Individttal or ooUeetive ego, but for God in the universe through service of love. 


jt.' ' Hie jl^i^eal' of tihe larwiy^^gin, p. 9- 
i. The Mfe Mviiie, I, f SI* 

S« vide file Ssinen Cytle, chap. I. 
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Thirdlj, •ubjecti'rity is not oxaltaticai of physical, vital or aental being cmly, 

baomsa thesa constitute oubjeetivo natsHalisai to this moat be addled dervelopMfeBt of 

eubjeotlTe idealisBB i. e., satisfaotim in nost religioue, aesthetic, intuitive, 

highest intellectual-ethical, deepest synpathetie-agaotional natxire. ^ Society is to be 

built on such a principle of subjectivity and not on the individualistic principle* 

Vedanta affims the unknowable knowing Itself as Sacchidanand and that reality 

^ocesMJing in two essential appearances, xinivewal and individual. Cforrespondlng to 

tiuiae three teras of revelation of the Self-EriL stent the phenoneoal field holds the 

truth of eotid .0 being tn humanity, of collective being In coMaanity and of soul in the 
3 

individual* The three-fold goal of human life is perfection of the individual, of the 

spiritual-pragmatic relation of the individual with all round him and of a chaiige in 

the total life of humanity or a new, perfected ooUeetive life in earth nature* The 

IdUMl life is for individual to perfect his individuality ly free developowaat fXon 

vithdln and to reapeot and aid others 1. e*. In relation with others and the needs of 

humanity} the lav of the eoBmimlty is to perfect corporate development by free devel- 

Qpment from within by helping and taking the help of others 1* e*, in relation with 

other oaBnmiitlea and with humanity} the lav of humanity is to evolve towards erpres- 

slon of the Hvizui in type of mankind, taking advantage of other two developments i* e*j 

to beeoms ideally one divine faotlly while aiding the individuals and aggregations* 

aoeh oldipitlaas of man to sanklndi are dealt with in religion and ethios* The social 

evolution of hwman rmes is development of relation between three oonstant factors 1* e*j 

iruiividuals# oommnnities and mankind, and ncme of the three terms can be abolished* 

Sven in the life-types nature creates the genus, species and indlviduaXs, but In human 

5 

life it tries to sveroooie division in a sense of unl^* ^ process of nature is to 
two pedes of life, the individual or part, whoa the whole ncarlshes, and the 
who le , the indlvldaBl helps to emstitute* To eaphaslse the first makes society 

a field ef growth and activity of the indlvlchial} to oi^hasise tiie second gives 

%m fSu' " " ' 

8* The Ufe I&viae, X, 

S* IMd*, II, tl»* 

4* ih&d., IX, 899, 917* 

i« The Wmm Olydiet ITS, 179* 
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oo3J.#etl"TO life sol© laportanoe or th® ©opiiasis »ay 1» only on the social betag of m«i. 
ftit aan is aorod bsr nature to liw for Msself and to affirm individuality, and called 
by social-«eatal l<teali8ai to llva for the good of the otnmninity, tlM unifying IcBovledge 
belongs to a principle to vhich oneness and integrity are native.^ 

Integral evolution points to the goal of a new world of total life of bumanlty 
by evolution of tzuth-oonseiouaaiess, coasoHdatiag a comaon life* The historical 
•volution has bzou^t aankiad to the rational stage represent ly individualistic and 
scientific type of society. The political evolution gave the watch-word of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, and their social foivaLlatiosaa in the fora of desKxuracy, 
sooiolian and the subjectivistic prindpie of spiritual anarchlsa, which aost aad in 
the true spiritual unity of nan* The inportance of deaocracy and aoolaliaa is that 
society and state are develofdng to tbeLr eon{d.etene88 and identity. There are si^s 
that society is getting self-sufficient, a freely, consciously self-regulated organlaaii 
through developasnt of central autborlhjr and force, taking over specialised and 
separate parts of social activity.^ 

Ilht»re reqfDires distinctive perfection and developeMmt of the individual man, 
the hBwsn Idea of the more and more luminous Person, the increasing Qod* The evolu- 
tionary MoveMat is towards freed<»a, variation and individual developswnt. But freedon 
itself evolves froa ths original state of instinctive, spmtaaeoas, free and fluid 
associatlcKi of anlswl life to final state of enli^ttteed, intuitive, spontaneously 
fres asd flaid association of souls. Principle of liberty (individual, national, 
social, etMeal) Is that nature does not li^se a rule froK outside but lapels life to 
grew ttm within, only aodlfled %y eeanteree with snvlrenaent, h^me true law amt 
develop fxen iiitiii]i as eaiiressicm of inner liberty, whether in individual or In social 
ssdi Bstdonsl life* it latter level subjectivity prlnelple daunded by the tlae-splrlt 
Is given la the foxaela, "to be ourselves.*® as the creator and regulator^ 

sodeiy attespled to enbody ttw Idwd in individualistic dsssjcraiqr. Its ld«a was to 
peeetsst liberl^ by ef state snd systos of adainistration in a society wh«c« all 

t* Ths Ideal of ihana Ihiity, p» 21&* 

% flio Hasan %«ls, p* 3i* 
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9X9 politlcallj e(pGiX, But through its fora of sduoatlon and frsodosi it vas tmahla to 
prsaarro aqpiality and this vas fatal to ths social id^. Froadoe sMant frae dlvwrsity 
of truth of knowlodga and liTiag, and a coordinated diTsrsity vithin tfaa ccssaunity* Ijut 
diaoord vas ti» outeooia. Uhon insistenco on fraedo® and 8elf->«xprassion of UfOt sind, 
•call of tha indiTiduaX is vcaggoratod into egois® of maatal-vltal beings it prefronts 
rsoogniticm of unity vith others* In the ead erau the preservatian of the eharaotera- 
tie principle of liberty is not sure, for dsaocraoy mairches to organised annihilation 
of IndirLdual liberty of speech^ thought and association. 

^ritual equality of soul, saaata^ is ecpmdjdty founded <m a seouse of one 
dlvliM Mlf seaa sTeryuhers, inspita of differences, degrees, disparities in aanifesta- 
tioa* In aanifestatioa the tvo ^des of the truth are oneness and differsnce and 
neither sen be destroyedU Che truth is that all have the saae Bhahaan 1. e*, basic 
value Is la mm hiaiself and all Idiuis of voit: is eqpial before the Xdvlne, another truth 
Is that develnpnsnt la not equal in all !• e., the soul aanlfests in different degrees 
in auBi*s nature.^ The aental approach to e<pality separates oneness and difference* 

It Bay afflm the dlffersnee only* Ine<|aality Is such a mental attitude of pride, 
arrofanee, divinely ordained superiority of birth, fixed and unalterable Isecpiallty of 
oasfce, class, raee or nation, and foUovlng upon it the docduation of one caste etc* 
over brother* But this cm never he aore than a teoporary necessity, for nature's aia 
la faumaEi life is not exploitation of the fev by the many &e vice-versa* Unreasoning, 
arULtrery Inequalities, sautooracy and denial of equality, absolutisn in politics arm 
all dUsiials of philosophical-religiaos ideal. On the o^aer hand, the aental i^i^anh 
Bay try to destri^ such IneqpalitieB or differences by Baking all Batiusaatieally equal* 
But abeolute equality Is neither intnuded nor possible in nature* lor all are united 
and equal parts of the 7izt^ Ihrupa in the nation. let all are unequal in funetio}^ 
poXitlesl, social, eecsMBic. A fundaimtal equality of nan and bbuu, caste and caste, 
ptftftff «ad e . 1 a #p Bust *raader the play of true superiority and differenee inoffensive.”^ 
Tbrn logic of gzewth ef reason in its social fersnlatlon passed frca the stage 
JU iw’We'mtliw, III 8W."” 

B<t IiiPtt«rs of SWl Aarobtndo, Seco^ series, p. 590. 

S. the Ideal ef Hwwn laity, p. U. 



of iadlTidualistie donoorac^r to soclaliaa of Indastrlal and oooooBle t 7 P« with 
and state aa Its jalnoiple.^ Rationally It takes the ooHectiw font of regiaantatlcKa, 
standard! sat icai, fixing In a ootaeon ncmldf whieh ignox^s the Goapleadtf of naa*s being 
and its struggle for fr«edoM> and the organised state ani^resses and oppresses indiTld- 
nal freedoa tsy will of majority or minority. Its first EK>tiTe is to insist on individ- 
ual *8 saarifioe and subordination to atrteznal interest of state or groups whieh 
theoretioally demands the good of all, but practically amounts to collectiTa agdsm, 
uaraatrained bf true and anlightmiad ocnsoianca of nation. The altiulstio ideal of 
discipline of self-sacrifice and need of solidari^ is distorted into loss of self in 
the state. Secondly, the aclentific regulation of life by thorough mechanisation is 
based on the s^tiv'e that good md progress lies in efficiency and organisation of state. 
IRie latter Is true and good in providing facilitf for cooperation, rmoovlng harmful 
waste mad friction, avoidable Injtistiee and giving eqpial chance of development to all, 
but such regulation midces variation impossible and interferes with man's freedco of 
growth. 

freedom of Indlvldaal, group and race aj»i coordinated harmony of individual 
forces idlth efforts of all in the group, all groups in the race, all races in the kind 
la the goal* Scripture offers the true object of hnman action as loia-aaijpraha i. e*, 
hftidlBg together of the race in its oyoHo evolution as the constant sense and sum of 
ayctivlty kaoiSL or not to Suity is not an arbitrary idea but the basis of 

Individual sisi collective eadsteasee necessary for power and fruitfulness of lifs, bnt 
If it taJws ths form of lailformlty by law, order, regimentation, then tie intelleotual 
and cultural growth suffers, far taaiformlty is the sign of grwxp in matter and man 
•volviAg in and out of matter begins with unifornlty.* %ity re^res a sound order 

flumi y ftMw and based on self and its laws, as well as on laws of relation to 

othsrs# dT sriag i3s» greatest liberty for vigorous variation and sidf-flnding. ♦ 

j[bifeare*s jMitteni Is that she moulds on one general plan bnt insists on Infinite 

^yaxi^Homs* It seeares variation ly division into groups awi liberty by force of 

i. 'ttaian C^felef p* til*"*" 

*. The Ideal of mrnm Bml^, p. 15. 
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tndlTlduallty ia aeabwra of tiie group, Risroforo, unity of aociety and faumn nae« mat 
be in ccmaonanoe vith this lav*^ In the past there was a struggle batve«a order- 
uniformity, on the one hand, and liberty, on the other, in all human formations# and in 
the future also a similar struggle is inervl table between the pxineiple of authority and 
order attempting meehanioal organisation and the prlnolple of liberty elaiming a fl«s- 
ibla, free, specious system, for control of human unity. Any unity at social or 
intematlosial lerel based only on eoomnio, political and sMchanleal-admlnistratl'ftt 
need is a mare material frame-voxic* Another power besides ecctetrnal eircumatanoe 
operating in nature mtiet be realised, an internal necessity, a will and design in 
nature which pots it in touch with reality. 

The three sooio-politieal ideals cannot be achlared by present crude forms of 

external maohinery of eooiety and state while man is under InfluMioe of false wibieot- 

Iviam i. e., remains egolstlo (indiridual or (MasRinal). fim law for ramoTaX of egoism 

(dominatloQ of vitaX-phTsioaX mind) is one for the indl-vidual ffiid the mass i« e., 

PSTohoXofloal forces ha7« to be woxfced cut, exhausted, diaidssed in society aid 

poll tics* The older forees to be wcoicied out and dismissed from all ^hezms of life 

are despotism, privilege, exploitation, o(mq[>etltioi:^ fraternal strife. They come bank 

to tixMvrt the eabodlment of the ideals In aoidal lifet liberty arrives at competitive 

individualism and demoeratic tendesoy falls to satisfy dreams of anarehist freedomi 

e<pali^ arrives at strlfo and thm at igt^ring of variation in nature in an artin.olaI 

society ami soolalistlo doad*level e<|iiality, and fails to satisfy the dream of funda^ 

mental equality} oontradictioa of the two principles In society means that the egp can 

only iq^eak of fraternity, which Is contrary to its xiatare, as association for purmiit 

of omsann sods aasl a world-embracing authoritarian state, vhleh must fall to satisfy 

the drmma of fratormliy* Therefore, the aim of fature evolntlon is gradual hazmonisa- 

tien of the tbdree ideals by gradual prooess of getting rid of tho (thistle devnloisimsts 

of the sasw ly a prooess of gradual self-dissoelatien (sa^jrama).^ 

ju iiAdL, pp. af«-4»T. 

A. IMd,, p. Bt* 

vids mprm, p. 56f, foot-note 3. 

4» The Ideal of Bomm laity, p* 368. 
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To rooonolXe liljorty aad squaliisr* Hbertj and autooilty, liberty and efti* 
eloaoyi IndL'vidual and the aggregate^ aaa aust rise to fraternity tiarough payehologioal 
and spiritual change. Spotheriiood is the real key to the triple ideal of huBanity and 
It fladats in the soul and is not physical kinship, Tltal aasociaticn or even intellect- 


ual agreenent. The soul's clais is for fxeedca of self-derelopBont 1# e*, of the 
divine in Ban and in all ids being. Soul's claia for equality means recognition of the 
same freedom for all. Soul's larotherhood x^oais recognition of ±omr ^irltual unity. 
The three are of the nature of the soul, for frwdoo, equality and indty are the attrib- 
utes of i«drit.^ tfaless God or highest self of all creatures is realised and possessed 
there can be no unity. Cosawmsense suggests that education of all in the ideal of the 
spirit is the only way to rid mind of abases aad superstitions and only in that way can 
society shape itself in the full, perfect i^rit of Vedaatlc gospel of etjuility. 1 
fKBSKrfUl, Mlf-eonsolous and uniTsrsal religion of hnaanity as distinct from an 
Intellectual and sentiBental ideal, is recognitlcai in men's minds and lives of a single 
soul of fatimiBilty of iMch individuals and peoples are inoamatiaaiB and soul-foas— this 
irfn end separateness without destroying individuality. It must beoooMt ejqiliclt, 
categorically Imperative as a rule of life before unity between man and man or love of 
beo<ssea real. The aim of all religions and of the re l ig i cn of humjBiity via., 
love, j m****** rerogaltlon of human b®oti«>rho<^, living sense of oneness and practlCMt of 
It in feeling end life, is the id«d aaepressed in the Yedas and in the M^est injuno- 
of «rf.rlt on earth.* This decp«r brotherhood based on love is the only sure 
fowadatlon of perfect social evolution. Aad <»ily when man has passed into nature of 

self-km<mXedge can mutuality (tmderstanding), unity and harmony becone the law of 

3 

coUestive gnostic being. 

fbm political fferanlatlon of spiritual unity is ispirf-tual anarchism, a perfect 
social state of uaity sod f sqpaUty established ty cooperation, agreement and- 
wtthemt governmental ecmpolsloa for its principle. Spiritually founded 
sodstyv "a true <«««* thsoeraey* takes all lateresty iMdi call for association. 


1, lbl4., pp. 

t. imu, pp. m, 3J5. 

I* The msias, H, 903, 9M. 
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sutaal assietancci and not dlTeraltj, anta|;tmis»*^ It will tZ9at nan m a soul iiwsaav 
natad for divine fulfllnent hera^ ty presaating to lowr olsBnnts and mosbars the tmth 
of spirit in thanselves translated into tindr own field of notion, not leaving than to 
thmselves e. g., there will he no barr«i oont«ipt for physical life, daaial of natter? 
In faot, eeoiKHBic interests of huaan life are the ones ordinarily violated with least 
inpuaity, for they are bound up with life and their persistant violatioa destroys the 
oi^ptrassed organim or leads to revolt hy nature's inaxorahle reiallatioa* At the sase 
tine, eoonoados aaist not aim only at high si^gine of produotion, ocaapetltive or co- 
operative, but to give ioy of work according to nan's nature, free leisure to g?ww 
Inwardly, simple, rich and beautifnl life to all* Hor should politics a state as 

an enoraons machine, regulated and armoured with man living for the sake of the 
maohijie* It most mean guidance of the social order by the wisest and tlu bast bgr tbe 
principles of raJaMihanuu 


It imuB been argued that the abstract approach of anthropocentric iamanisei fails 
to lead to a conorste and coaplete view of man's life and this opens the door for 
reentry of spirituality. But naturalistic forms of religious humanifra are a travesty 
of spirituality md Yedanta insists tiat the el«a«nt of the *aore-than«hunan" mist bo 
treated as a paid* of man's sEJcperlence* The goal of hua a n unity will not be 

afihievid at the naturalistic level but at the spiaAtual lervel of universality, and the 
proeess of it will be in the fora of the "[Bplritualising of the natural.* True inmn- 
ism is nei ther anti»religioas nor anthropocentric but misfc be ^iritual and Heo-Yodanta 
is a inwodsUe phlloBOidjy capable of (^eloping an integrated philosophy and 
culture of life. 

ftm future of ImBajaistie eivilisation rests on the renewal of search for 
md perfeotion of man's self even more than on Its Icsovledge and ccmtrol of 
aataxe. fediata csotres rotmd this very (loestlcm of "self-knowledge.* To be truly 
fcman'stlo the ooiiMMQitlesi of men mist go ssieh bsycmd the naturalistic and sclentifle 


JU Iho ftmaa PP. 28«# 275 

t. ibid., P* 3S8S. 



oone«|)41o», Th« «3d.ateatial or historical self of aian is oonstitoted of the natural 
pole (obJoeWself) wherein he is a separate indi-rlitial endowed with natural necKiab 
Bx% to restrict nan to this Is to be in ignoranee (AJhana) of his nature. It is at the 
spiritual polo (mbjeot-self) that nan ocmes in oontaet wi^ the unlYerBal priLnciple of 
reality and goes beijrond nature. Tedinta declares nan to be a duality of sat»asat« 
&rahB»*Haya and having the ala of overooedng the asat-Haya part of him tgr the sat- 
Brahana part through spiritual evolutlm whose a^hanlsn is provided by hama and panar> 
jlanaa. The process of overooning is understood differeatly by the ilso-Tedantlns. 

Beallty nanlfests in creation, therefore there is no discontinuity between 
world and man, yet man^s uniqueness has to be safeguarded, l^orts of the nattzralistic 
type of religious buoanists to eaq>Iain the unique valuaticnal and ethical activity 
merely in terms of rationality ars unsatisfaetoxy and the Seo-Ve d a a t i na account for it 
in teres of ths prsssnce of Atman in man. Furthsr, the effort of zationalistie homan- 
ism to preserve the lo^peodenoe of the finite personality Is unhistlfled. It Is this 
whioh asparatea man from the rmut of the world and its sacrifice mesne achierv«B«nt of 
real unity of microeoBm with macrocosm bf realisation of ths universal spirit uishnv 
lying both. TtMcre is doctrinal difference among Meo-Vedantins on this polnt.^ It is 
seen that, aeoortting to Tagore and inrobindo, both in the eai^neal and in the traSK 
scendeetal states the unique individual self is real and all that is eanoellsd is tbs 
ftgotlmn of fhsrefors, they cannot be subjected to any oritioias frost the stand, 

point of bumaniam. Oandhi and Tivekanand point out that the negation of ^e e^ is 
hut attainmezid of usiwarsal being, therefore there Is no loss. Badhakrlshnan shows 
that the first stage of negation is nsrely the attainment of universal spirit by the 
individiial self end to this no humanist nay object. The final etate is one of ean^ 
eeUatioB ©f separate aodstenee, as naintained by Gandhi and Tivekanand, but this is 
mot so a loss as a gain. Tbr It is not the particular self of the bumanist ^ut 
the iBd.versal self of Advaita ihieh is the caly true individual. 

true humnnlam that the questiou of aan*8 status should be settled In 

of matsBagy. It has beam seen that Sso-Ted^tlns hold mau to bs both free and 


I. videlnira, pp. 867.6687 
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bamd, det^wdu^d aad aca]Md«t«rsla«d, In the sphere of nature, natoral law or hansa 
determines man* Meo~7edantlns take a ooUeotlTlstlo view of It (acts of aH are 
antually Interdependent) by oomteotlng it with the operation of universal energy, as 
well as an indivldualistlo view, sinoe each remains a karmic unit (each bears reeolts 
of his owa acta). They have argued that in so far as man realises himself as spi*d-t he 
is free from deterainatlaa by karma and is truly creative. Metaphysically spei&lng, 
buman freedom consists in nan's determlna'U.on by his own nature of ildman, and this is 
a oorollary of the Supreme's nature of free self-limitation into names and forms* In 
specifically spiritual life the actuality of divine grace does not reduce man's freedom 
by an iota, since Initiative rests with him to respmid to the call of Atman. From the 
ethical standpoint the correlativity of good and evil as parts of the world, resting 
on the tranm^eodsatal oneness of reality, does not destroy man's reigxHisibtllty while 
ha is in the state of bondage (empirical condition)} here karma establishes his freed<M 
of eholee betwesm good and evil. Vedanta accepts the humanistie Judpiant that evil is 
real and it is man's duty to struggle against it* But It corrects humanism ty insist- 
ing that evil cspanot be ultimate. Perfection of knoidedge and will in the state of 
liberation ends moral dichotomy because its cause, divisive consdouaBioss, is destroyed, 
bmcfie there is no scope or possibility of evil in n^^sa and the relativity of good is 
ffuhlimated lato abeolute ^X)d. All these oonclusicns of ^o— Vedanta are consistent 
with the hnmmaiatle ideal of freedom* 

Bo hmsanistie philosophy can afford to neglect the tiuestiott of diselpUm of 
h>ymmr, nf* uMoh acoounts for the uxd^eness of man in nature aad his destiny* 
Vedanta makes it the only means of the attainment of maa's true nature. The Seo- 
Vediatiam have been specially successful in their aim of harmoonlsing the traditicaial 
Togasi lirti^ral yoga stresiws dgaificanoe of tte emotioual element in wan so as to 

sne-eldedaess of ahstrast rationalism, and the s^roh for God throu^swlove 
lemda te ftcmltfhl pwthf ®f eondact or univerBal ethics acceptable to iumartam. The 

a decisive break in rejwting the classical ideal of contemplative 
life *>r**”“ it divorces world ocd t^rit, body and aoul, sensibility and reason, 
giving IwmKr pcsitlon to aeadane activities and values} on this point they are 



in agrM^Mit with aaoular han»nlaa* But they xejeet the latter's attempt to establish 
the ultimate iralue of pare act ltd sa Isy deoying that the ooatemplatlTO principle stands 
at the waait of all human aetitrltlee^ mental, woliticmal and emotionauL. A tielaaoe of 
<MSit«apXatlon and action la both secular and spiritual life must be established and 
awh a true harmony is diecorered only in sadhana. Puither, spirituality is true only 
when shared with mankind !• e«, spiritualisation or descent of spirit in man must lead 
to oontlmiatlcm of divine work in society and world. True humanism cannot fiai fanit 
with a positive ascetioiam i. e., reounoiatlcn, detachment and discipline baawi on the 
love of God. Btwa a scieotifio view must allow such an ascetlcims to be the o<»rditlon 
of selfless service of man and creative activity. But Vedanta continues to insist that 
it is |hana or union with God or Atman which is the end, and knowledge, devotion and 
aciiffii must have the true purpose of leading man to the inner beoefits of the soul. 

HnumiaK demands that no part of man's nature be ni^leeted in the attainnwnt 
of his goal. Ieo*Tedanta repmsents the ideal man idio has had a direct eacperlmioe of 
uid.ty as a unique balesioe of IxMly-alnd^spirlt. A balance or harmony in the means 
wiployed must give rise to an end of a similar nature. The integrated personalia is 
an uidvermL pereonslityi the inevitable outoone of the realisatlcm of the one spliv 
Itnal ground of all being (sarv&toabhava) is to end isolation and egoti«a, leading to 
creativity of the highlit type in the form of further effort to transform men and 
world. '!Rie Hao-Vedintins are unanimous in their assertion iUiat the ideal of Vedanta 
fsr exceeds the fiaest psoduot of hutemietle culture. 

So phllosopfay of life 3say disagree with humanism about the inalisnabllity of 
values in life. But the point is this the ncn-teleologioal and ncaH 

imtellifiet acooont of sciectlfic naturalifra gives no consistent explanation of iHm 
orlgia ^ justifloation of values. The pc^tivistle approach anst end In pessimistic 
y, ^aia» ef all value. The l^lsaUsUcHBpixitual philosophy is ceusally related be 
belief in md pureoit of hawan vaOnes. Meo-Ved3oitiiis claim that the Vedmtic Kota|^by»- 
ic provides sufflcleat groiaid for all major values of a ai AA nd. the persomlistio 

of CM meets ths seed of all p&ta of amntal fonoticnlng in the nature of 
Tri B%w *j i . Ilvaoi, roeebOMu tim ii^ersonalistio conception is fcundatloni of the 
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▼ala*# of truth, fr»*do*, Iot* and bwiuiy in its natur* of saWlt-iamd. Tb© huannist 
objsctioa that truth cannot b® aboolute but only ralatiw to tiae, pOao® and condition 
of person la oTarooM Igr showing how th© Ab^lute can aosure both unity and dlTKrslty 
of inman truth togethsr with all standards of aopirical ▼alidity and ps^hologioal 
principles* Siailarty, it can be shown that 7*danta contains th# psQrohologioal 
impulses issuing titm aetapfaTsioal reality, sufficient to enstxre ethical Talot# in 
o^wtret la a changing world* It Is the philosophy of th© transeendfloo© of self which 
is th® wry daflnltlon of aorallty* Heo-iTedantins coaplet© th© circle ty proving ihact 
spirituality is founded on norallty alone* Th© doctrine of sarm-aukti links y w 

or religion of wrvlce with spiritual as>ra2ity. 

?edinta declares that h a man valiffi binds nan to "ego" of life, while hmsoiism 
requires ecsteerfatlon of valnes as ultiaate* The latter rejects absolntiaB in fawur 
of relativity prsdsety for this reason that values are negated ty the fomer* Seo- 
?edahtiiis argue that relativity of iatellectaal standards fail to explain the valties, 
point to aolipsim and nifailisa not consistent with oneness of reality. Belative 
valnes point to "aore* than thaaselves* The Absolute does not negate the ultiaate 
■ooaadc* slgiiifloance of valuee. Moreover, their •aegatlcn* in the transcendental 
reality does not mmvaeA to their exelxiadLon, but their subliaatyon* Therefore, alwclute 
reality is eyaonyaous with perfeeti<m of value. 

Bnauhisa deannds that phllosopty auet offer both practical and -Uieoretleal 
eolutloBS of lifers problsaui, and acMlsrs thinkers acs^ept this challenge* Tedmta holds 
world to be ocKprehaiided in reality and idvaita Tedanta allows vyivahsrlka sattS of a 
world restiag on piradsarthika satta* It, therefore, agrees with hnaanisa that duallaa 
of reality aad world, spirit and life is pemleious* Philosophy sEUst bMoae practical 
as it was la ancisat Tediatie society which aa/te a perfect balance of the {acegsatic 
sad tla aetspfaysical* Hce-Tcdiatins turn their attention to the long neglected seclo- 
tsapcnl si^peet (diNnnui) of Tedmtie fa B awai aa and thus zefhte the notion that Vedanta 
is awety a culture of ianer life and act of the outer life of ana. in society and 
wwrld* ty aaicrfftaEidiiig the proper seepe of Ianeu.lii[4a and accepting the ideal of 
Inktons-yoga la the spirit of the Gita a social idiilosophy oan be worked out (|aite 
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r«GL«fwat to ths noeds of a lauaalstlo aga« fho probOLaa of hmuoaitat ia to diaoowr tho 
nosrt oonjjr«h«iaiT» prtnolpla in th« light of vhioh knovlodga aiMi aotion ean be ii»« 
togratod and diroetod towarda th# goal of fulfilaant of man and aocioty* Tadaota^ in 
Ita aoclal philoaop^, Inaiaie that spirit is that prinolpl® which alone gives full 
worth, dignity and hamony of aan> society and world. The Tedantlc Idea of sokaa or 
dukhaHairrtti is expanded in terse of a social, political, econcHaie and ethical life, 
q^te ooneieteat with the standard of hcuanisn. 

it the aaplrical level Tedinta allows full scope for pra^aatlo values and 
puranlts of h u n a n life, because reality of spirit is to be eotpressed through nature, 
world and Bateriality. Bthlcal, political, economic ends are real and aoq^re a new 
signifloance wb«i nature Is treated as part of spirit and ia transforDied ty It. All 
are meena or iiurtrusents to be directed towards attainaent of spiritual fz^dom. But 
each is also an intrinsio end idK>se ^atio-tesporal validity depends not upon 
nataralHBaterial principle but npaa the anrsl-spiritaal principle permeating it. Thus 
determined, each one of thest is a goal worthy of human striving. True humanism cannot 
find enytidng objectionable in this conclusion. 

Ihiohangiiig nature of reality does not negate change in emplrloal life. For the 
latter, no ttneluBiglng utopian social order as 8ana!t8na>M3harma can be depicted but only 
a (l^yaealo ideal or yugai-dharauu Idverslty of social forms, methods and muds are 
inevitable, but only thoee are logically oonelsteat with Tedihta whioh are based m. 
tnenMielng order, peace, harmony and unity. There ie notMng in the ooncepttcn of 
abtuzinte truth as transcsndmatal fpirit to counteract the conception of a humanistic 
ao<d.al order, baaed on the dignity of the human self and on oonfidenoe in human muergy. 
All eeeeutlals of democracy are contained in Tedintic metaphysios. From the dootrimi 
of the erne spirit manlfestiiig in all, the nature of the phenomenal is deduced as a 
iMtH^m-diversity. Stiuality a»d liber^ follow from msity and differenoe, respoe- 
tively* the power of ibm one spirit pervades man and so<xiety only than will the 

global fbEBcticnlBg of dsnoerwqr bseeme a really. Hao->7edanta brings oizt that a 

order eoaeistent with spiritualism as well as humanism has the charactezrlstlcs 
of mbjeetivlty, cceasmal qfaalitTf daeentralisatloa and cooperation. The triple 
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Idftals of huaaslstio eulturo, liberty, •quality and unity find fulfilaeat bar# b»oau00 
ih« 3 r ant attribut** of n^dilt. The ideal of lokar-safflgraha, aolidanity of mankind and 
uorld ia Identteal vith brothertiood, and fraternal lore is of the easwoca of 
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THE VEMRTA IQSAL~.QLD ANB HEU 

C«xtaia mrtapliTBloaly oomologieal, •tbical oad spiritual siddhaatas of 
¥adinta iapllad in tha diaeuasions of diffarent aspaots of a lamanistio philosophj of 
lift in tha last ehapiar raaain to ba ccaoinod. Tha puxpoaa of the praaant ohaptar is 
to diaoorar vfaathar tha aga»l<mg dootriaal diffaraneas of tha elassical schools of 
Tadanta axa ultiaata or is thaza soomi viqt to taring thosa eontrovarsias to a satisfao- 
toi7 oonoluadLca in the fora of hamoniotts and ocmsistant doctrines* Harai tha approach 
of tha Hao-Taditttias is found to he vax^r etmstjnwtlaa; avoiding all sectarian xivalrleejr 
0 wex one of than epplies hlaeelf to the taric of sanaareora though each wrlcs out a 
different agrnthesis. They are unanlnous that a eoiQd.ete aorld-aiev^ logioallf oonsist- 
«at «ad enoUonallr Batiafjing is alraa<^ pTMent in the apparently’ oonflieting 
fadintic doctrines, and that that wrld-viear is a sound foundation of the philosoihy’ 
of life outlined in the last chapter. 

fiiitefcaai 

(Uasslcal Bocrtrinas 

Tedinta begins and ends in tha for reality. Two eonoaptions of reality 

am pzaNMotsd in dasaieal Tediata* Qa the cow hand is the doctrine of Advalta 
Tedinta, of rmllty as traaseandantally a»n-dnalistie, hecanse only this neets the 
tost of aeo-oentradietian, abi&a. It is the knovledge of -yia indetazBdnata, partless 
«id tha attzlhntaless. this ahaelnta unity alone is the eocplanaticn of dirarsitUs, 
hut the ehileatlm xaallty of the mdreraa, its relation to Bmhnan and causation cannot 
esotmilnt tha miifrarsBtiatad, changeless, relatlonlass character of Brshsaxu 
^dlhara safalaves this eencloslsn ly treating rwOity as the ground m. lAloh tha object 
is sit irtTf i tfirT^' i ^a iniilias a cosidLO Igaoranos, i&yi, which tsUs Brabcan but 



do»B Qot affect it. £(|r its indescri battle fiuictioQiDtg BralBBani seesis asidoved vitb tbs 
relatire obaraotar of creator, isaintainer and destroyer of the world. Tlms> reality 
aa deteraiaate is the InseparaMe naterlal and effioieat oauao. 0od aodifies ^juself 


iato all the appearances of naaes and foms without losing His identity i. e.. Be is 
not wholly eoduusted or imanent in created existanoe hot transcends His osn b^naiogH 
less and endless self-eoqoNissiQns. Haya as the eternal self-oonoealing, diversifying 
creatiTB power of God Bust be both different, slnoe power b^ongs to person and not 
vice-versa, and noo-differant, slnoe aodifleatlone of power are only God*8. SiBilarly, 
logical notions of substance and attribute, identity and Bodification, transcendanoe 
and iBBa n ene e are not eqfoally real in eocplaining the relation between Sagu^a Brabna or 
isvara and the world, both of iMeh are undarstood to belong to the sane level of 
aaqpexieBoe; sneh less adecioate are them and other eBplrieal categories stioh as part 
and idwle, caose and effect, in eocplaining the relatlcn vSam l^ara Btahna «»d ^e world 
are regarded at dlfferaot levels of being and experience. 

iiiullcara takea the stand that reality cannot be both Sagupa and nirgu^a 
stsBiLtaneotialy, nor one as omm and aasy as effect.^ Creativity or sagupatva Is no 
Bors than •ecldental dafinltlon, |atastha lakga^ fi^vara Is ths detezBlnate fora of 


Bretean which does not ocntradiot the essential nature of Bridman just as the ether In 
tbs pot does net vitiate the infinite nature of ether itself.^ Or Itfrara has the cause 
Maya or Ajiiaa as Bis condition (Saihgepa ;^£r£reica) or Is reflection of IntelUgenoe 
(pvatlMaba) in beeiniiiine ess l«ya (Braka^irtha Vivaraa^ with its iflcojectlag power 
pyiiiaBrift ffe-i ngj Tattva^veka) or the original (bittba) llaltei ty tbe one 


tMeh Is not dlffereat trcm pore Bmfaaan idien devoid of this relative 
t^haxe»t«r (Vlvarn|idc£ra). ^s&kara does iu>t deny the vailne of this ooneeption a»i 
gives it tbi status of vy£?ahixika satti to achieve conslsteQey with the teaobliig of 
tbe tfeoee f*msth&a«s* Xt is a neeessary intexaediary step of thought between infinite 


i* 1, OB % IS., I, 1# 4 . . 

vide aiddhiataiWa %*% * *a*ML, ?ol. IX, pp. 13, 14s Later followers of aankaxe. make 
a disdiaetieB betnssB vldei^ er (fiillly sMeh lasts as long as effect lasts and 
bslBgs sbsttt tbs dlstiBetlon, np&ihi or adjunct which distinguishes but does not 
persist, ear ^lalli^eatifiB per ai»ldanee whieh rtnalns (m2y for soBetime 

end effeets disli»stl«»* 
vide Xf, IS, 32. 
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<ilT®r»ity of boiog In actual pareoption or difforeaacc and inflnita unity of Bdag or 
iica-41fror«aec, Saguna Is the highest step of the aa^xlrioal lajdkier of reality and has 
this logical basis that all eapirical objects derive sustsaaanoe fro* an imaneBital 
principle-^ Intellect can cjoly oosioeive that aspect of reality which is causal and 
iaBanantal and helps to bring unity anidst aultiplicity of experience. 

Having conceded this aaich ^ihkajm goes on to insist that neither ^tiji tariba 
nor mmbhava point to Sagupa as the ultiaate or pfiraMrthika nature of reality. 

Beallty as It has got to be conceived in relation to wrld eacperianoe is distinct frcm 
reality as it is. ISie Sagu^a (saprapahca) and Nii^upa (nlfprapahca) Gratis have diff- 
ermt subjects of discourse and the latter texts do negate the fomar according to the 
apacolMslaka nyiya or the rule of the subsequent suhLating the earlier text, ^s does 
not falsify the Sagufui ^ruti ltself» as the l^tdhra iMlcsophers object} but only its 
object, there is no danger for thelsi fron this oonelusioBi beeanse for upasana the 
abeolnte eodsteiMte of the Deity is not reqpiired} but only that the Dslty and the 
dUrrcrtee belong to the sans level. Ihe logical difficulty in the Sago^a conception 
ocamists in proving whether qualities are different or iiosiMiLfferent fron BralxBan. 
HbreoveT} erary qoalifioation Inposes a Msltatlon on the oaHmlted and infinite. It 
camaot be ocmeeded to the protagonists of Sagu^ that existence is indlspesniabily 
dependant cn poesMsiott of qualities} for (fialitlee are devoid of qualities but their 
existenee is not danied. The tendency to iatzoduoo this category of unity^ln-^viraity 
has only prcviaicQal validity as a device to teach that divarsity is only ai9>amnt and 
reeUtf in absolute uneonditioaQal unity. BenoO} 7ed&ita teaches that reality In Its 
essential nature or swar^a is akhanda ekarasa} m other than RLrgu^a Braima, free 
fron all ohaage md quallfleaticau 

AH faif^ava Tedintins oj^ae the Mvaita thesis by interpreting ^tl to be 
^ nature of the one reality to be S a g iiuii. ^td]cara*8 distinction of « 
ta|aalha or t&xym md Buaiiapa. lakfai^a ankes Brafaoan subject to ignorance or 

liipi;.^liala* Tallabfaa series to establirii duddi&dvaita by attanptlng to prove that 
rnm pimmmm fym asaoclatiCQ idth hiya aanifests all causes and effects in the world. 


L' ItamU, * 41 . >, io. 



HI# pcnmr to oreat# 1# aon-diffarant from Him and craaticm is a real manifastation of 
a real agent and enjojrar, B^rahaan. Kart^rtTa or craatorabip is not a subeidiaJj prin- 
aipla or a temporal charaotar* Brahman contains all opposita qualities, therefore, 
kartrtra and akartrtra can be reconciled.^ Ha Himself is tha ab hl nn a n i m ittopadana 
karana who changes into all form# of jagat. Changes of ja^Ja, ^iva and Ahtaryami within 
Brahawn are of the type of arlfcrta peri|iaBSL and not of Tikrta paripama i. a., HLs 
perfaet natnre rwaains free from d^ect airen in creation. This theory of creatorahip 
aroids the TlTarta srsti of Mvaita, lAich ly assuming Maya ends idralta. Just as the 
straight and oireular forms of serpent^ do not make it different so BralsMn is one in 
or apart from creation. Opposite Gratis merely teach that Brah m an is the snhetratun of 
opposite (|ualitle8 and not that Ho Is doroid of qualities.^ Brahman's form is not like 
world-fonw, therefore He is nlrakara, but His fora being made of pure anand He is also 
sik*rn.* The ^tl describing Him as ninrliefa merely negates worldly (jja31tie# from 
w^j f g ud not *T> forms and ({Ualities. Yallabha concludes that d a n kara has no authority 
or loglo for ssparating i6ram from Brahma* ^ruti «k>es not teach two forms, nor the 
eontrmllotlcn of the two, nor the superiority of the Bfirpnja over the Sagupa. 

KmbiJfka takes the stand that Bpahman is both Sagupa and Hirgupa i. o.. He Is 
the material cansa but not amhanstad in creation. Ifalika ^aiikara who makes Brahman 
laaatlre wlthwife quality or form, Simbiifca allows aoUrlty In respect of 


world and inactlTity In respect of nouaenal nature 1. e,, tha greater part 
af reality rwwnlns unaffected or tranaocndcnt. The relation of creation to creator Is 
that of non-dlffarsBoe (lamaaenoe) and difference (transoandancc) 1. a*, Bhodabhada. 

this InUifratation alone can tha two types of teachings in tha scriptures be 
reeow^ed*^ «orld or Msya Is paxipiaa of BrahawBa and, in its present form, naitiaar 
padmenent aor ao«wpar«Mffl#®t.^ This may be tha meaning of its unreality, but not In 
the in r- of iMch makes both creator and oraation an illusory supasij^ioeitlon. 


U awifya, I, 3e ^ 

S. B. 3*, h, 3, 3. 

$• kgn msSM, It i« 3* 

4, IMd*, n, 3, 43. o r 

5* Tadiato laastabha, in, 2, 28f 
i* nmb&rlca It&iyn am B* S., I, 4, 33-38. 
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TImi tMfihlng of BrabiBazi as matarial and afflolant eausa is a refutatloa of l^grarada* 
Rawunija takas his stand oaa Sagupa natiira of reality, as retnealed to M* Isy 
scripture, inference and arperiance. The two kinds of texts are eqpially Taltd, and in 
the context of the regolar opposlticm between the two the earlier i. e., Sagu^a, anst 
be aooepted as lafedoednaat according to the upakramadhlkara:^ syaya or, sfren better, 
the utsargapaTada xgreya or the rule that aegatlTe texts aast be Interptreied In accord- 
«ice with the afflxaatlTe* Brahman endowed with six attributes of perfection, 
fa^ai^warya. Is eternally active in respect of creation* Ifiya is the instruaent of 
wonderful creatiott, whose adhi^^hlna is the Supreme Lord. It is also a special type of 
knowledge tijr which the real world is created. But the parinmaa of Brahman aost be 
understood in a secondary way, sadraraka, for Ho does not suffer change, but only 
ohangee thxeai^ the entities, natter and souls, eosprehended in the whole of which He 
is thn Inspiring porlBieiple or soul* ISaamja's problsa is to explain the relation of 
the real world and Br ahnun . Ifanlsai is presairsd because the mprene soul alone 
subsists In sH foms, which arc it's bod^i unity and plnrality is admitted In saying 


that «m oeaOy suprcsM spirit subsistB ui^er plurality of dlTarse fozas of soul and not 

•cull plnrall'^ Is adnittsd, sines the essential natures of soul, not soul and ths 

2 

Lord are dlfferant and net to ho oonfoundod. AH these autnally opposite categories, 
perasiNira wlriMldha bh s d & i t pak^ traya, arc in^rporated In RisiaasaJa'B position of 

in his effort to reconcile the philoaophtoal Absolute with the Supreae 
Bsrsooality of religton* 


Iteihvicirya stands at Hut opposite extrene of Adraltat reality is always 
dusXlsUc* IBw criterion of really is that it is law>wn throng prsaiM^n, which 
reveal It to bs Sagofn sad savl^fa i* e., it is revealed as an object of a detexeinate 
nature, haviag parts whidi are related. Tyisatirtha argues that this nature can be 
proved hr Isferences* Brehnan as a substance snst have positive attributes* Stran as 
a gxetMd of illnslon in Mvnita He still has a eharaetsr vis., the character of being 
«aadto*)yislidU Further, Be has a eharectsr of bsiag object of knowledge because Be is 


"x mggiglL X AM 

jU 4, a®* , 

• aarva-JSurisBa-MBraha, trsns* S* B* Cowell and A. B. Gough (Taranaslt 

SSSSTwSnLiM. mi). W. ».«. 
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aadft th« object of Vedanta enquiry, fbsiiiveiyt Ho has a l l oaccelloint quail ties becanae 
he vho is dosirwis of acquirlag the® (aadhaka) is also c^jablo of doing so* Hagatl'TOly, 
He is frm from defect or had qualities for he who desires to abandon them is also 
capable of doing so. The Saguna and Sirgu^a tarts are equal in Talue and if read 
together point to the nature of BErahnan as full of all attrilwtea, piirpatva, yet also 
independent or unique from ereiything tn -Uie world, otherwise His parfectioo cannot bo 
prowl*^ aeans freecUxa fro® three gu^as of Prakrti. But gu|ia fwuiuata iMans 

possession of all eonellent qualitlss to the highest degree in such manner that guaa 
and gupl, anwa and anmayi are noo-different i. Bralmaia is swagata-bheda-rarjlta 
or self-ideHtleal. He is slrvi^fa because \mliaited, not having cmly specific anercr 
but all-powerful,^ Be is niriiara beeauM His >*ole form is infinite ai^ cannot be 
gxmspeKL arahma differs from Blrgapa Brahma of ^ddcara in having ei#t kinds of 

aotivitlss vis., ersntion and dissolution, destroetlA and proteotiao, knowledge and 
Igeoranoe, bondage of souls and salvaticm of souls* ^ Creatormhlp or liihraratTa is not 
only truth at ths level of vyavahara hut piramirthika satya itself. Were the diff- 
•renee of phenoaaiial and transoendent, apara and para realities accepted then there 
would he dlffleulty of relating I^ivara to Srahaa. If they are mere names both should 
have ths same »»ta|diyvleal status; wiiy should two be atMtted at all? If they are two, 
then what sgeniqr ersates the differanoe? If ui^idfai oonstitixtes that agen<^ its operap- 
tion would eactesid bqrtmd space and time and, than, dlfferenee and suffering wofuld arise 
svsD in etaffaity. If eternity be daodLed to I^ara, why shemld it not also be denied to 
Bsmhnan? If livaim Brabsma are said to be identical then ^raiman would suffer from 
de^effts pnl»# of the finites* If it be said that identity is real lut difference 
is ampirieal, this cannot be adaltted, since bo«i are baorond space and tia» or the 
^pipljlawl, thMirefors the dlfferanee is ahmird, 

TedsBta «a* rmallty Brahma or fiivara who creates a real world out^of 

jirimefdlal metter 1. e,, Sod Is the efficient cause of world vbom laaterial cause is 

His of mlity does not dsbar aailttplicity or Dvaita. The relation of 

i, Mnitefia Mifya m Ghfisu %a., I, 8# 
j* Ipt V^rfUchydui^ I, 1» to. 



God aad mrld shotild bo uxtdorstood in teraa of fiTo-fold dlfforanoei of Braiauai fron 
Jifa, of Brain«a from aattor, of jiya from jiru, of jiva fron maitor and of nattor fro® 
aattar, Kio toaoMnf of pure idontlty in Mvaita involTos a concoptioa of a deluded 
God> leraia. It atakes God inparfeot ty idantification with an iaperfect world* Kor 
ean any for® of id«ntity.4n-differesiee save God frcaa laperfeotions.^ In fact; the 
oate^ry of dlfferenoe aloxie safeguards the transcendental perfeetiaa of the one 
independent reality, as well as brings out tiwi dependent nature of two other realities 
of soul end nattar, which constitute the univeme* 

Tedinta is ftmdaasntally an ontology, but ths nainrs of ideality is founded cn 
the nature of knowledge* The differences between the absolutlstle and theistic eehodLs 
on the nature of reality are due to differacees la their eplstsoBolegles* Ankara 
differentiates smtable and relational thinking fron the imsatable character of pure 
oonsoiousness* Indeteminate nature belongs to that pure ignition vMoh underlies 
the detemlnate thou|^ pxoeess* The subjeet^obieet relation is present In knowledge, 
but is not an IndliQMneable feature of the hi^at oogBltion, iMch is the intuited 
Abeelnte, without «ay objectivity* Ojmanie and synthetic nature belangs eaaly to 
inaanental experltoioe but txansoeadeatal experience Is an tmoh a nglng unity of coan- 
sciousness* is oi^eed to this view of knowledge the Taigiiava Vedantins deny ^le 
ultlneey of indetemlnate oognitian, non-relational thinkin g* There Is wwnly a dlf f- 
eamise of di^free between this and deterainate co^Dtitian* fisovledge la 
d^nwie, ramaling the Absolnte as a aelf-eonseloua prlnoiple to Haaisnja azid as a 
anbatanee aubalstij^ thzooi^ differeaoea to Madfavicirya, hawing uninteicrapted and 
oonUMOoua aelf-^aQaeaaian ®nd self-aubaistenee* All Tedantlns hold Being to be the 
Abaelatet eonplete and iadi^Mndent eategoiXf but the theista have It to be (Monerete, 
pamanallstio eenaeioasntsa while the abaolutiata have it to ba inpuraonaliatlc ccaw 
Bfrinuansat It la e leey lhat ao long as the approach to reality or the knowledge- 
prooeaa la aenenlied in these different vaya* tlw ontological dlfferenofes are bound 
to Twafti IrmeonfillAbtLe. 

It nigi^ be noted that the theistie aehoola have resolved the problen of 

in, a, "^TURT¥T?tf 



of coafllotiag Srutis tr th« a«tlM>d of siiaplification* % intorjarotiBg ttm Klrgu^a in 
th« light of th« Seguna thoy baT»> in offoct, coaacludod that tiM foraor has no 8|dJV 
itnal •aqperlaacs behind it as its basis. ^ insisting, as tlwy do, that only that is 
reality whioh is ranrealed as an object in knowledge they deny validity to the expe- 
rleaoe of identity of knovledge and being. Sankara alone acoepts both types of eocpe- 
rienoes as a fast and tries to give place to both in his philoso^sy. His is a genuine 
logleal atteapt at reoonolliation, however unsatisfaotoxy it aight seea to his rivals* 

We should first exaislae in closer detail the exact position of the Sagupa 
oonoeption and Its relation to fbra Brahma, in Ankara daniana* limited as Sankara was 
in his jAllosophic c(nistrttetion by the necessity of keeping vltiiin bounds of Srutis he 
made the aaximua use of the freedom whioh rules of exegetical infewpretation allowed 
him. Seeping in sdLiwi the gradualism of spiritual development he f<^t justified in 
adopting the principle of levels of experience. It is conceded «iat the device of 
hlf^er and lover knowledge is a powerflil instrustent to reduce 1^)anii|^dio thought to 
order, manifestly in greater harsnny with its essential teachings than any other 
systen, and choice must be in favour of HlJ^upa and Maya doctrines implicit In the 
Hpaalfads.^ 

Critics who take their stand <m "serious theiai^ accuse Sankara of Intelleotual 
sleight of hi»»»d in accepting a theism "stanehiooed with a He,"^ because his Sagupa 
Bralnui is no more than a nake»dhift device to deceive the vulgar*^ liQiat use Is a 
thaiaa, it is asfcsd, which makes God but a degraded edition of reaUty,* or offers "a 
dslty" to the devotee*® AH sudh criticisms may be answered by pointing out 


that the theomtical posltioa of Ifigrn-dabala Brahman has not prevented Advaitlns, in 
praotiee, from their place amcxng the most promineat thelsts. lor can this be 

dlonlssed as mere InMoslstemcy on their petrt, for they have admitted eo^dieltly that 
asditatlcat |^ pTfMp and devcUcm need an object to sustain than* Awi mj object 4a 


with the Cwmwntary by ^inkaisakiiya, trans. George Thibaut, 


3* 

4. 

5. 


ft* X* P* fiODCti* 

mad Ifai^ecl. ladlm Xhelsm from Yedle to MohaisBadan Period, p. 99. 

Tf. flmis^Tidarfca Tlndleated, P- ^ 

fl g* ®KiBhart, the Tedi&ita ®id Medexn Biought, p« 153* 

amurtrit ^ Introduetion to Advalta Jfhilosojljy, p. 40. 
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the vorld, which stiaolatcs man htqrond the present llmlte of his knowledge, naotion and 
will, ean be invoked, legitiaately, as a symbol of Brahman. Sankara has apidied the 
tem saguna to maDy different objects. It means Karya Btrahma or arataras or 
Hlrapyagarbha or Ismra or all attributes such as sarrarasa and sarvagaddha etc. or 
rfis who hare attained Brahman or ftmufa seen in the eye or the sun as ?aidranara, in 
short, sagt^tva has different degrees of »>eiological and eplsteaologioal meaning and 
reality,^ And it is a sound It^cal reasm which does not aAtmpt to imprison reality 
within a particular foMu 

Ihe highest object of religious dofotion is a perfect personality. Advaita 

analysis points out that "personality* cannot be predicated in the third stage of de<^ 

sleep but must be presumed to be latent, ^oat category of thougjxt arises from the 

self *8 sense of limitation by the aetisisation of gross and subtls boi&es in the states 

of wakiag and droamlng. Tho indi-riduation of tho Atman in the manifested state invests 

both God and human self with persoaality in the above samer but alM Mparates 

li^perfeot human personality froa perfect Divine Ihrsonaliiy. God la not to be thought 

of as merely an object or another finite self in contrast to the devotee, but the 

2 

manifesting principle of the waking and dreaming world. He is all wisdom, all pomr, 
all goodness and Vedanta fLsids all absolute, unlimited qualities in His nature.^ There- 
fore, there is no deliberate alliance with falsehood in conceiving the formless as 
fcsnMdi the finite mind can only picture the Abeolute in the form of God; all perfeo- 
tloaa of creatorship, holiness and moral beauty are aspects of Sankara’s Go(^ which 

4 

fuses hi^eet reality with deepest religiaas eonselousness. 

nw Advalta slddhanta is that Brahean is tau#t in two ways, as Hirguua and as 

Jnanta-gBpu The purpose of a definitioa is to help us to identify the object. 

dkrfinitliaas cf the object in its om nature, swurupa l a kg aaga , and extranecusly in its 

relatioB to etlMir objects, ta^tha lakfaj^, both fulfil the purpose under 

Umltat&am, beosnse words only give indireet knowled^. lU d efi nitions limit but 

JU 7. I. lute, Vedmta Siqdained, 11, 517. 

A. vide atddhBnteleda Soigraha, 20«>12. 

9. d. B. cm B. S,, n, 3, 7. 

4, 8, Badtaekrl^auai, Indl«i Ihtlosci^y, II, 649. 
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point to the uneonditLocial or alrrldefa^ othervlse the teaohing of Bswhmak-jiiSaa. ia 
BiMnlngleaa. If aat 7 a» Jhan&# anand give knowledge of swairu|»i» th^ eonstltate a 
definition, not vacyataja or directly but lakayataya or indirectly# The categoriea o£ 
eubetaace and attribute carry duality Into the indiyislble eaaeace of reality, there- 
fosre thiNM are to be tsreated not m aeparable attributes, but as (me with Brahneui's 
substaace# Tim three are not parts of reality, for in that case they wcwld be autaally 
ecKCluslra and gire reality ^le nature of imity-in-differeBce* therefoJ^, the three 
without giving up their seaning in close prcDdaity i. e#, piire sat as jure dt, pure 
eit as pure "anajEui, Indicate BrahBan*s nature by eliainating any thing alien froa it, 
such as asat, ajniiaa and dukha.^ 


The definition of abbinnaniailttdpadana aakes reality the erMtor or Isvara in 
the ammm of adhiftihina of the world in the sssm Banner as snake is soperlaposed m the 
rope# Be is the Ifiiijrlvitt idio veilds power of ooesle >&ya to project world appearances, 
or the cause vhieh diversifies or evolves names and foTss without liMlog His identity# 
Attw^pis^ have been nade to show that Mvaita cosmology aakes pure Bca h aa n the cause of 
the wcrldi the swari^ of Brafaaan is always the adhlf^hl^, therefore Brahaan Is 
pei|Mtiully present and operative as an ineadumstibiLe scairee (pibrca) behind the changes 
evedvlag fron it and not a xnaote, solitary and abstract Tdd, The effect being 
askssya froa the capuse it is northing more than a fora or shape the cause has asauaed for 
its om amdfestatioa# It is an exror to eonsidm? Brahaau as separate and uaknoMsbile# 
Another atte^pt^ to explain the world ly SlrgBB^ cmception alone starts froa 
j^emkara's deflaiMan of Bradiaatn as aitya (imllaitsd by spa(3e and tins), i^iddha 
(lallnltsd Ir object), boddha (nnUalted by AdvidyS), aukta (free), sarvajSa 
(anlscLeat) maA sarvaM^aktiBaa (ooBipotent) • This sane STahaa is Isvara, I^raaedvara, 
Ibrnanliitt. and acre use «f other ncncs does not aake it diffexvnt# All beings originate 
in lr« ‘~ir«ed# iMch has the above nature# The one non-dual is the gpround of alXand 
Identical with calf and all# Tbeu^ ikahaaa transosads huaan thoight and antlai in 


existence, nature and knowledge this does not aake Bin inactive, but 1^ 

Tid.tti# Bpa^f pp. Z5i9, 260j cf., ihneada^, II, 22, 23. 

*. vide aiastri, ep., cit#, pp. Sff. 
i# vide Bate, op* (d.t#, n, 306, S08# 
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aay of Hiaself act or thinlc* HLs actlTrltf is self-limtaous kaovladga, fhi^klagy 
saalag (iksaca) Is aoticn* ^ tapas etc* the transeaadeiit Is licked vith the Ineaaeat. 
Thus Sahkara rejects all proxiiaate causes other thau IH.rga 9 a as the cause* locatrdixtg 
to these iaterpretatloas it is wrong to think that Sagupa alone can refer to the plural 
worlds for Hirguna iaoludes and gees bejond Saguua and stands in ao need of eoctraneous 
help for prodaetiTe activity. 

It any he pointed out that ^aikara who has intuited reality as an identity of 
being and knowledge which adaits of no action and change, who has also Insisted on its 
Inde teml n aM l i ty ocnild not accept such atteapts at deriTation of the world frca 
Xlrgu^ Btahna. *If hipest r««lity is baiyond reason its activity is inexplicable, it 
is risky to de<hice world frtua its nature . . * • Suprwae spirit is iiafinite, creative 
and difttfladlo, fron It nothing con he deduced.*^ The Absolute as cause can only be 
adadltted as the alX-dneluslTe locus of all different effects and in a relaticm of one> 
sl(M dependence or vl-vnrta kireiuu It beeones the naterlal oauM only hf the prodoc- 
tlen ef effecte by ifiy%»i^akti and the efficient canee by asBOOiatlon with the idea of 
personal ereator since cause anst be Intelligent* The |K>st->3aaidarite8 were not 
▼iolatinf the spirit of the Jicarya^s siddh^ta in elaborating, in differant wigm, the 
doctrine ef Sagu^ Brahaan ae creator. Qsly the aoithor of Saikgepa ^olraka takes the 
stMid that ESPaiaBs.a er pure intelligenoe un<|aalifled is the aaterial cause and 
references to <|aalified Brehea should be uaderetood in their secondary sansc* But he 
tec has to adUlt Ifiyi as dvirs^dcaraiia or internedlatc, since tmchanging Brabnan cannot 

be the independent cause* In Ibdirtha^TattTBrdBLx^aya, Brahm er >6yivln end are 

— — — 4 — 

both nnteriaX canee, fron Brahna cotmb satta, frcn i&ya Janata* Haya is actually 

transfeonaed and ftnthna is only the subetrate of phes<»eaa of ifiya* lS.^ra 

eayn is the nahaSiSfl nilra ef Brahiun, daioh is the ealy naterlal cause* 
iy kifaiuhJte Vtanitl aslBes Miya alone the upid^, %ihile Brahman is called upidaas*.cmly 

Ss Is anbetmtai of Bcetrlne of iSagoga Brahma is no umecessaxy 

P* C Indian Idi^sm nnl Medera Challenge, pp. 76, 87. 

S* P, t* Bnlu* Idealistic ^bought of India, p. 416. 
i* MddSAitelMa Selgraha, p* Wm 
4w ibid*, p* 18* 

5* Ibid*, P» 18* 
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iaportaticn into Mvaita phllosopi^y, althor ty orarsight of Sankara or aatoasslTO 

doctrinal »*al of his follovars, but a naoassar? link in ths Adhraita chain of thought, 

which earrioB tha inquiry from the lowest step where plurality altme is real, to the 

highest point where unity alone is real ria the logical iatenaediary step of unlty~lB- 

(ilfferw:^e. Haring propounded the doctrine of Ateanf-Brahman, i^ai&ara goes on to 

eoqplain the teaehlag of world as rerily Brahaan, Hii^una appears as Sagupa, non- 

creatlan as creation, trani^eadent Brahnan as iisnanent due to operation of Ifsya or the 

power ly which aanifestatian is nade posid.b(Le» 

In fairness to Sanlcara, his distinction of higher and lower reality should not 

be taken in a wider sense than he intended. To him iiiey are not eadstentially distinct 

gods, but contrasting aig>eets of cue reality. He has oondenned bheda drf|i^ betwe«& 

iihrara and Brahaan.^ Ii^ara is an absolute eaanation of Brabaan and not merely 

relative to Individual thinking,^ nor is He an appearance like that of the world. As 

widlder of MiyiM^sktl He is vlkira>vmrtin, as dissociated &i is trigupatita. 

creative act does not stake Brahaan other than Itself. It raaains identical (Advnita), 

tnaachaasUblc (avyaya), infinite (pnrja) while it Is creative. The Being who reveals 

BajssclJC is no other tibun Brahaan in a vi^fta-rupa. frtai the standpoiat of Sankara, 

the tendency to r^ard Brahaan only in its causal fora (vikSra-dharaa) or to accept 

B9L8 nature in the txnlverBe (aaaa-r^a) as final is false. That conc^)tioa of Isvara is 

ari<ir%tanka which falls to safeguard the «ClTiae More* bagrond the world or that in 

which imsncnoc is redcssed to finite world-process or that in idiieh the izisadiaastlbLe 

4 

is sought to be eodiaasted Igr sons detemlnatlons, deflnitioas and aaaifestatlons. 
Beali^ is to be concaved with or without reference to God but the difference in 

aoes not aato I^vara different fttm Brahaai. The doctrine of non-differeaco 
of para md apara Brahaa absolves Advalta of the charge of advocating an iaaginury 
i. S* i. on faitti. 'iif 

1 . «f„ MteihMntlrtlia# pp. 6, S2i An analogy tram science aay be ei^oyedf just 

as smort fpon ths way of pereelvlng li^t is neither wave nor particle, so is 

tIsB in respo^ MLigana sad Saguna. Just as it is difficult to see the 

pcsi'tdlisi iM ftd MPticn of an id.eotron at ths sane tine s lail ar ly Brahaan has both 
aiffiMits bat va canct aog^erlenee than slwltsneously. 

3, Italy aiddfaistK-4talctivnU takes this aoctreae stand. 

4. SluuM, op* dt., pp. 4S*41, 45. 



or uar»«l God. 

MraitA flxuls it n*o»ssai7 to adopt the dootrlae of the usloiovahllltj of 
easeatial nature or awarupa* This is not so ouch to deny \d)at Is taught about the 
nature of Pewional God as to seeJc the aost complete knowledge of nature of reality* Xo 
stop short at the changeable a^Tect is a defect in the incEuirer aaad not in the inqpixy. 
Vl-rrica is necessary between the real suhetratum and mitable q^oalities* Adraita worship j 
of the Mirgupa means that it Is not uaknowahLs. In so far as it can he taught mly the | 
aetbod of negatl<»i is appropriate to it. Abeolute indeterndnisn of the unlwarsal prln^ 
oiple means that in the exposition of a purely metaphysioal doctrine resort must be 
had to negatire ex|un»8siGa.^ Man has the freedom to objectify reality but that sapaneae 
principle does not get really objectified, it remains pure conseiousaessy nerertbeless* 

It cansu^t be summed up by empirical or objeetlTS categories widLeh do, however, apply to 
it In an analogloal sanss. Negation of categories does not ni^ate the thing, but only 
a specific qoality or form or condition or aatmsr of its existence, or n^»» 

tloa of mdfayfrdpa or the superiiposed Is an effective device for defining in all 
sciences and pidlxMM^pIdes, end is equally essential In reiQ>eet of reality. Ibaknow- 
ability, therefore, citly means that knowledge of the Nirgupa cannot be taught, but 
moat be sagpexicmoed as unity* 

Sesenvayanniila 

Sven amidst the greatest heat of philoscphle debate the spirit of coapTEadse 
nevmr lidft ?edihta* the synthesising attltuds tsnded to adnialst ttm differenoe of 
extreme doctrines bgr modifying then. Adjustments were uoSb within the Advalta 
sldihanta of SLzgQ9a Brahman and as much of the oppoaent's view as could be accomodated 
ooaidLstently me incorperated. 'Rie psinelides of cmeiliation and ^thesis of Tedlc 

vere laid down early. Xhe rules of exigesis were wcoriked out by Earaa-ldmiasi 
to eehieve timi end of ekavSgral^ later Badarayafa applied principles of sjstenatlsa- 
tlctt te to achieve theughtMadty or sasanvaya. 

HI Acazyas agree that the philosophy of ?sdanta mnst be based on three grounds 
IstxedN^flm to tlM Studiss of ffiudu Doctrines, p. 157. 
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scrlpturo, p«rcopti(» and logic* To the irutia thay aHpUod the ^ftrt«m.tisa*> 
tlcnal and Interpretatlonal aathodf but aims the aadgetioal mlea vexe waploTed la the 
aoat fleacihle way they cajse to Tory different, if not opposite, ccmcltasioos* Moreo'Wff, 
It is difficult to diaeoTex the lias between isere laterpretatioa and original 
philosophic OQ«astrustioa ia their philosophies, though all Insist that they are kei^lag 
liholly vithla the botmda of soriptare. DeveloiaMats within classical Vedstata ha?* 
deaenstrated that the inethod of appeal to scriptural authority is not defiaitiTe of the 
aatore of reality, since texts are too rague, ohaageahLe and anhlguous and can be 
interpreted to aean different things, and rules of exigasls can bs nade to serre the 
predeterslned oonolusicais of the systeaatiser. Therefore, attends of modem ^dLtioal 
scholarship to deteraine which of the Vedintic ioaryas stand closest to the three 
i^tsath&us, even if Jseeessful, do not answer the question of which of the YedSitio 
dan^aaas represent the truth of VedSitio reality. 

Appeal to peroeptlm serres no better in this sl^iatlcn. idralta {Ribordinates 
pratyaJcfa to ^^tl in regard to knowledge of supeiwiomal things, beoause, according 

t 

to it, pratyidcfa reveals objects and reality is not an object to be so revealed* 

Scripture la free froa defects while perception Is capable of Inperfections, therefore, 

Sruti will anblate pratyaksa and will have greater force* Thelsts, on the other hand, 

insist that ocDflict of the two mat bs overooas bsr intsocpreting scripture in conform- 

Itr vith perception.^ Amtyskya and ^bda are not subLated (hidba) and subLator 

(bidhskn) hut the latter is sustained (tqpajivya) ly the former (upajivaka). AbA the 

true content of peroepticn is reality at the level of both ordinary knowledge and 

Mg^isnit ksiowledge* Hf following the Mvaita line of thought it my be cmaduded that 

paoreaption nay be a valid source of knowledge in the wnplrieal field, yet a 

little nxamtnalioa shews its Unitation even in regard to the intanglbLe facts of the 

ei^xiaal field* It is ineffective in the field of -toansoeBdeatal reality and appeal 

met he mads te highawt Intaitlfln ^utl* 

im appeal to la^c to oldain the true teaching of Tedsiata is the spinach most 

i, 8*' 1» cm ' tenches Idvaita, pratyakfa apprehend plurality 

«sd diff ermam* 

t. Ted&ita vida 2f . 

% 
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accept abl« to the aoderti aind. fMlooophy isuat rest on reason aore than on ^rutl and 
pratyaiaia* Vedanta accepts Inference as praBana and Inferential argumentations, tarka 
and jrukti, according to agreed canons of logic are plentiful. Howerver, etxaainatim of 
the haige dialectical literature shove that this Mans of attaining ^B^ity of thou^t has 
been fully tried out and exhausted in Vedanta. Befutation of siddhanta is met by 
counteoNorefutation la an endless debate. But validity of criticism of opponent *s 
position depends entirely on soundness of the critic *8 ova position. And no final 
agreement seenn possible so long as fundamentally opposed epistemological doctrines are 
adopted by rival schools. Moreover, pxarely speculative differeaices cannot bo rec- 
onciled merely ly means of logical argumentation, except that any siddhanta might be 
estahLished as a possible hypothesis. In regaid to the ultimate reality all schools 
are forced to concede an elwirat of aystexy.^ 

For five tetadred years Vedanta was oxpouaded as siddhiata based on the principle of 
the eBEcladed siddle, this has led to subtle dialectic, verbal disputations .... 
Therefore, method of siddhanta asust change into the method of synthesis with a view 
to discover points of rapprochement among them.* 

IMffereait »elf-con*Letent Vedaatic systans have tixelr historical individualities but 

aothiag prevents them from adopting as many points of vises as ptwsible or regarding 

tbmnselves as interrelated and oonplementary to one another. 

The matithesis between the ctmeeptien of reality as personal and iaiieraonal is 

act infiotslhle to reooncUe. The ehasm between them is unbeidgeahLe only ly pure 

reason or disear^ve thought hut not by reas^a oewbined with intuitive experience. 

Soriana is such a oombiBati<mi of philosophical theory and rellgicus practice. 

HamJfnller is n»t ri^ in saying that philosophy and religiom anst be rij^d^ 
seoerated* itdXeeephy without reUglon is Hko form without spirit and religion 
wltJaomt io liko spirit which casMt work without form. Salvation lies 

in a iopreme ©omhlaation of form and spl^t. 
iromt the st«n#oi«t «f spiritual aspiration, develcq?a«at ai^ experience (^ozbhava), if 
met ftm the •te»#ol*t ^ ^f«ti aid tarica# it la possible to adjust the truth of 

tilth ths truth «f ahsotetlsm. At the very peak of Advaitic tiwmght Gaudapada 
eMtted the Mgibeet JarawSTt avirodha-yoga, avividaryoga, nirdvaadva-yoga, 

V ■ » # Ikte. JDAMdism and Nodorm Challen^, p. TS. 

t r. il aSd««.tari, * p. ids. 

i 1, B, mauM, IhUowphlea and Other IssayB, p. 1?V. 
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B«M.tT*-3noga» 

Advaita do«8 aot ocmflict with draita \ddch is th« affset odf tiltiaata raality aad 
do 9 S aot axist in 8woo®> b 1®8P» tranca and absaoca of Btantal activity* ttialists 
maka it abaolutalj raal, bat Advaita is percaifad by fftandpolact 

of tha kaowar it is the wcy aalf of tha dualist, henca fchara is no clash batwan 
noKMluality and other TriawB.^ 

Advaita iatuitlott finds no difficulty in adalttiBg claias of ratloaalisa or logic, 
sat-tax^ca, and of practical efficacy, yyavahara* Sankara has be« aasorusad of iaeon- 
sistanoy whaa ha adopts tba standpoint of thaisn in refuting e<mtai^raxy athaian and 
the standpoint of abaolutlsn in refuting Vadantio theism, tat a nora correct assessBmnt 
wuld see in Wds a ooncratlsatio® of tha spirit of sanatTa-yoga* Ha gl*TOS due place 
to dlffarant facets of hunan a3q>erienoa and adjpts different criteria to validate tfcm 
truths of different levels of reality, Aacaag his ispswdiate followers fhdm^^ 
reconciles realim and pluralisn with Advaita.* Sarvajiatna Mhni propounded the 


ladder-theory In respect of oaaaalityi aranbhavada, pariBanavaSda ami vivartavida are 
the three steps over which thought passes in order to rise to the highest peak of 
arshmatt.® It fell to Madhaiwdana Saraswati to foraulabo and to apply the principle of 


synthesis to different systems of religicsa and philosophy. He rounded off the laddeis- 
theory in his princlplft of a dh i kar ap»bheda or difference in fitness.^ ^Rhe epistenology 
of Ifyaya# the psychology and evolution of Siakhya, the logic scheme of psychic dis- 
cipline, the ifiniasi theory of duty and the aoral ideals of Jain and Baini^ia dar^aaas 
unfold sad find their coagjletioa in Advaita. And the Advaitic scheme of thought and 


discipline is to be reconciled with the various theisUe Tedahtaa through the device 
of treating the Saguya Brahma as tatemnaiate purport, sv»tara tatparya, of Tedantic 


tnrts «d Krgtcia Brahman as the ultimate puiport.^ 

It is cemtended that neither praetically, historically nor tiieoretioally has 
MMmynvida say pcesibOity of socceediag.® Ihile conceding the historical failure 
of att fl - nr *--* towards synthesis, it cainot be admitted that such attempts are either 








1* Seilctepa SdrlrawM *■*■» . 

4, series), p. 2X). 

J: of «- micopb, cf IMiglon, II, 



pagrchologieall^ or pM.losqphiealIy illegitimate. Kor does sueeees in this effort iiqpilj 
that all ^rstwas met accept pbilosophioal defeat and be brought under the mzex^dntj 
of one ruling system as the orovoi of thm all. fhough philosophic debate in Indian 
philosoplqr vas conducted in this spirit in the past this is not the only possltlo 
meaning or md of samanTaya. If we start from the prmise that not only a aln^e 
synthesis but seraral differmt types of synthssss are possible in the real® of 
thought, suecess in such attempts will be adjudged in terns of the nuahers of points 
of flew a syste® oan sake oonsistent with its central thesis i. e., the richness or 
ccwprehMislfettess aehiefed. In this light, the attmpts of classical Advaitins to 
accoaodate other points of fiews and siddhaatas are neither irrelefant nor objection- 
able. T^tr motlTe was not so auoh the spirit of imtronage as the spirit of hamony. 
That this la not an inoorxeet estlaation can be proved even better bgr the exaatnaticn 
of saaamnrsyaviia in aodem Tedanta. 

Sanaavaya In leo-¥edS&ta 

Ondeterred by failure of past attains at saaanfaya of the siddhintas relating 
to ultiaete reality the Seo-Vedintins tackle the prohLea in new fozns. They call 
th«RMlf«a Adieltins but cuush is an Adfsitin in his own way. At one end of the 
speetru® is Vifskanand who keeps very close to the olassical posltim, in the middle 
rattges are Oaadhl end Tagore who use their freedoa as noiii*teela9d.cal, Xay-philoscHE^iers 
to reed thid.r persomalistie aeaniag into the M-ralta reality, and at the other end are 
iMlosophars like Hadhakrislaun and Aurobdndo eai^oyiag the great latituds allawed to 
systianatlsea^ of Tedinta to eoastruct near systms of Advaita. 

pcdat of dei>arture in their thinking is the Alwolute, as it has been 
OMoeeedfmd both in Tedinta and in westem thought. Beality must be a unity which 
Integrefees all dualities of the eExpexientlal world. It aost be infinite, tmlinlted 
usd ii®ecmdlti.OBal. Nedem Fedmtic thought passes easily over certain antithetioal 
elnuMletiatief «f the Absolute whleh ai^wred as insurmotoctable barriers to earlier 
4k«wgit% li»», the mtitheses of iamauanee and transemdenoe, of aXl-eoi^prehanslf» 
jM- apaigaa) esd fuzlffly as appearance (nlpprapaisa), of difference 
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(Huxlabhada and Vlgistaidraita) euad abs«ao« of diffareaca (Advalta and Atliada)^ of 
abaolntanasa of tiaa (i^arlpama or aTolutioa) and timelassBass (viTart^.^ %a dllaaaa 
of anciaat abaolutiaa consistad in inaMlity to racocella tfaa parfact complation of tlia 
Ateoluta with tha inparfact tncoaplation of the epatio-taj^aoral world. If the attan- 
tion la fixed on the latter tha noft-taleological endlessness of the arolutionaiy 
prooass presents one hoam of the dileBBaaj If this is avoided liy conceiving an ideal end 
which is in a certain sense an eveivacco^fdiah^ reality that poresonts the oppo^te 
iKjm of an abstract, iieeitable Absolute wholly transcendent or dissociated from the 
tiae-porocesa. Logieal thought rejects as lapossible the assertion that reality in its 
cc^leto conception is both change and ohangelessness. The Sagu^ia siddhanta seems to 
explain the dTnanie aspect of the world but not the tran^ndent, changeless or static 
character of reality, while the Hlrgu|ta siddhanta stresses the latter but does not 
sewi to preeturve the reality of the world and ^Ives arising front it. Another aspect 
of the prohLea^ is that detendjaatian ty any or all attributes is a limitation of the 
powHT amd freedoa of God; this conclusion of relativistic thought leaves it dis- 
satisfied, Cks the other hand, Indetenainatian maikes reality transoamd all posltlTe 
(foalltles and, eomseqnently, aticclusive of finite forms and (loalities. And reason also 
rejeots as laoonsisteEnt the idea of origination of all these forms and (^^alities from 
the aerthiBgaess of indeterminate unity. Sagans. Brahmavida leads to the unacceptable 
ocodusion of finite and imperfect God, while Mrgim Brahmavada seems to lead to the 
Ittocauelstemey of <*e^prty reality.* To the Beo-Tedsntlns this *laqpos8lble” of logical 
reason servms as a challenge. They are determined to reconcile the inescapable 
rmlattvity of thcrnght vhieh points to the dagu3|UL reality with the claims of partlees, 
immediate empexieoHse of sleep and spiritual reallsatim vhldi points to the Kixguna 

All Seo-trod&srUas have broicen out of tbe closed circles of hlstorieal schools. 

fe zemaiJi wlthia then would be cmly posidlbLe ly further iacareasing the differences 

biitifsiin {iitficara and the Tais^va Tediintlas^ which is not so essential In the modem 

X,’ ' nrs r. f r«H!r!y. , "fhe JMlosoidy of Itttegralian, p. 86. 

2, vide im C« llilcarjee, 3elf» md Beallty, p. 384. 

t. vide IM&tf pp* 389-390. 
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ocQtttxt as th« task of synthealsiBg th«® ta a constinioti'va waj. Thtgr iia7» iapllaltljr 
aad aocplioitly etatad that It would b« uaadasirahle to ratals th® traditiaosl s^thases 
and ccHipoaitltsis which aro partial in natora. It would ho a profitlass azarolsa of tha 
typo of pi9tap>p«3a;u. Moraorar, it would ha as lapoBsihlo task to retain Vedastio 
alddbastaa in their aocact olassieal forss as new ideas fflid values pour in fraa aveiy 
flald of life, religious, metapfaynioal, Bcral, social and sclsatific. Is a son- 
aaotarias approach it is posslbla to take li^rtast truths froa diffarost schools of 
Vedanta as well as to utilise ideas drawn from western philosophy and sdesca to arrive 
at as eariched systes of idvaita, which can resolve aaiqr problaaa left unresolved ty 
earlier Vedantas as well as inntuaerahlo new problwas. Thus it is that Heo-VedSitins 
are able to ocneldae the categories of impersonality and personality, static and dysaals, 
transoendenoe and iasuaeace in their Advaita reality in aaay-sided i«>vel philosophies* 
They are unanimous la their reluctance to reject either the Nirgupa or tlw Sagupa 
coBceptlon outright, since both are eacpressions of real but different types of sjdxw 
itual ecKperimsoes* 

distlacticn and reality of both eodsteat-^caisclousness, swarupar^jiana of 
si^kara and attxlbute-ecnsciouaa&ees, dhaxmai-binlta-jiiiana of Biauumja, cosmic 
inwardness is known through our own inwardness* Ihns dhar&a~bhuta-jdnna is 
analmllated to swnrdpo-jMna through different types of spizitual discipline.^ 

And the problMi of iMlosophgr religion vis., reemoillatian of the character of 

4becilut« an eternally complete met in the hi^st spiritual experience of rest, fulfll- 

aeat, efiemlly and Q«qd.etemess with the nature of God as self-detexalnlng prinoipOLe 

2 

in teispcral devtlepmat meeting the religious nMd for woarship of all perf ooticu, is 

a challenge iMeh falls to daunt the VedSotlc iamunlsts of the present age. llhatber 

as aeniats or doalists or holding sene intermediate positicai, the starting point of 

their thou^t is the spiritual character of reality because absolute experleace is of 

a snpexHX^^A^mal and perfect self. VHth this is combined the idea of -Uie reality of 

tha abjaetlva world which is dcaM ly holding that individual objects and their z^ak- 

tlcam are unreal only if they are o^ieelvad apart from reality. In ol^r words, 

raaliliy la thoui^ of In Its dual ai^aet of eraatlva and ttenh>ereative. Though this 

]« f* iajttt ladlaai Idealim and Ifedam Challenga, p. 192. 

2. S. BaihaMahaan, ladlaB Ihllesopfay, II, 649. 
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Is ths gsaoral position of all H»o->?oda&tln8 tho stross Is difforoat in thoir eamvp* 
tioas of roolity. Tho following soetions will show tho roason for tho rororsal of tho 
rmmxka of a nodom wrltori^ tlMi aodom thinkors aro perooptlhly th^stic and prodosK 
iaantly absolutistio. 

yiTokanand 

ViTrtaasid takos his stand on the BKoy-sidodaoss of roality taught ly Rana- 

krishna* It is vrong to think that God is only fomloss, I think He is with and without 

for*. Ho may bars many more aspacts.^ Eahir said: God with fora is ay aothor, tho 

fomloss ny fati«r. \iu3m shall l mjact? Whom aocopt? Both pans of tho balance aro 

equally hoa:»y. Wo do not have to make an irrovocahlo choice between tbs Nirgu^a and 

Bagufa*^ Thsy both load to tho same sad. Through tho cooling power of bhakU. a part 

of roality takas ti» solid foim of personal God and with tho rise of tho sun of jnana 

it Mdts again into tho fomloaaness of tho Absolute. Through j£lB»>yDga Nirgu^a is 

anhiovod, throui^ bhakti-yo^ Sagufa. Hirguya and Sagu^ia aro aon-differont as n^ativs 

and positiTO aspects of reality. Jiaat as there cannot bs butter without buttoi'-milk so 

tliMtre eannot be nsgsM.on without affimatlon. As ^ae accepts nityai-Tibtmti so one anst 

aceept lil»-'ribfafiti. Cke realises nitya ly negating liH i, e., JfitSd. gives up 

ideatifioation witJi worldly things (neti, neti) «ud realises Brahman. But ons aost 

affim lUa as a manifestaticn of nitya i. e., vi sees that the same Brsdn^aa is 

daguysf Bha^fw with six exoelleaoes and possessor of MayA* Thus, reality is both 

IsyMHrsoual and indivisible SacohidAnand and parsimal or smbodiment of oit. 

V&am 1 think of the scqpresie being as inactive, nether creating nor destmying nor 
paoMavvlng I call Bin Bra^oi, when 1 think of as acting X call Him Saktl, 

WSjiU Tlie distiution makes no ultimate dlffersmce. Ctse eamot be conceived 
vittMut the ether, they are one.^ 

I^velcfsueid aeoepts the intarpretatlem that two aspects of God aro tau^t in 

?odiata« The Besita eomoiQitiee leads to the Tllif|l^veita and ends in the reallnation 

of ievnrsu thit of the eld ideas of gods Todlnta diseoveirs the idea of 

'll, itaw aeivmatav^' Gaaitj«p«>yat-y Imdlsn ffeHosophy, p. 5. 

Z* The Qeapal of Brl Bamlblshsa, tzsas* Mkh i l aa a ad, p. 215. 

S. IMd., p. 1006* 

4. iMd*. P. 64. 
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4 

a£»ioth«lstio God'*’ who is wwiMjqpod tad«r parfcieiilar aaiMs aad fonis 1. 9m , Vodaata 
CKH&aidors oach of tho aspoots as as pact of tho otao God* Kio dualistio jdiaso Bakes 
God aa «xtra»oosatlc persotnalit/i the ruler of bearea and earth, etemallT' separated 
froB Imt related to ladivi^al aeuls and nature, which are aleo separated and related 
to caie another. Beal Vedanta aaj bo said to begin at tl» stage of qpiaiified daalisnu 
fiellgioii goes be^md ritoaLlisai, oereBoaialisB, symboliaa ard worship of particular 
nsffies and fonas, fn» idea of God of nature to idea of God who is nature. The sense of 
separation ends as God is i aga nant in tho oosbos in sone aysterious relation of soul to 
body- The peculiarity of Vedanta is that even the personal God is peiwoaal-iBpersoffltal 
and bi^jroad both. In the final stage there is a passaige froB the idea of God within the 
teaple of the body to the idea that God is the tenple itself, the Tory soul of 
KooMiualissi goes byroad relativity of soul, nature and creator into absolute oneness 
of tid.rit— .the iBpersonal reality. 

One Buy believe in an entirely perscnal God, another in a personal God who is 

not buBWi, snother in the tapersonal. let all are believers. Only he who does not 

believe in a nost nanrelloiui Infinite power oan be denied the nans of Hindu. Vast 

aasses of the Indjan s are dualists. There are aany wonderful things in the religion 

of the dualistio personal God apart fron nabxre whose worship is rery soothing, but it 

will baoone an opiate unless nan rises higher. So hopes and aspiratims of ihialifflit 

need be lost in Advaita* Those who wlah to retain the individual Bind to enjoy tho 

laLlas of Sagiaia esn strive for the triune vlslott of tho one undifferentiated Bxehnan. 

And it is a faot that hhakti oan only be directed towards the perscsial aspect. God if 

000001014 aut be antiirepffinorphie, for this is the enly way for the hunai Bind to know 

ronlitir. It is imnaense to say that Isfvara is unreal because anthropoBorphie. *010 

perssnalistie idea oovwrs all the ^reund oanrered bgr the world reality.^ Thou^ it is 

ijMidoi|BsdM» still it is the only logical stage to the if^parsonal. Just as nultipliclty 

of gods gave plaoe to sue God, Ch>d mst giro pine# to Inperaonality ^ddch Inclxtdes all 

3U U, Uf* 

lu lud., u, mm 

S« iWUUf Hf 198# 

4m IXI^ TO# 
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pars<»}«litl«8 aad foras aad is aors,^ It doss aot dsstroy l»t vxpjUiaji sU 

of thseu 'Rmj paeuUaxltT' of oup rsUgicaa is to ccsaMns aay aaomt of iaporsofial law 
(foliiolpla) wttli any aiaomt of psrsoaality. But its fomtainhsad is psrfect iapatrsoiaal- 
itf in ^ruti, foUowod ty psrscttality in ai|ti aM Riranas. 

logic of tho inporsonal srosts on tho authority of roligion, philosophy and 
soioBos. All raligioas aaka the trasiondoas statoaeat that mind doos tranaeead tho 
liatits of sMuio ai^ povazii of roasoeoing and carrlos us faco to faco with cortaln facts, 
vhioh am vary moh aero abstract than any facts of physical scisnco* Ths highwp tha 
psllgion ths purer aro tho unirorsal abstractioas it asks man to ball tvs in and to 
rsaliso. laporsonality is faintsd at in tl» form of abstract prssonoo, ontlprsseaat 

boing, abstract psrsoaality, moral law, abstract ssssneo bohiad sxistsnoe, ideal unity 

* 4 . 3 
stc* 

Tho first pirimciptLs of reasoning is to enplaln the particular by the general 
and that by the more general, until wo arxire at the tadremal principle* If it be 
argued that personal God is the last generalisation of all, it cannot be adadtted 
becauso posltlrs (|aalities socolodB somsthing, therefore, we must go beyond it to 
inparsonallty* Itdlosophy discorors IbdLstexce as the most tmirersal concept, Bara 

3 

Brahman of Advaita Is such a last and highest generalisation of kmowledgo* 

Aiwthor seioRtif le eonoeptlon of loMvledge is that explanatian of a thing oust 
COM out of itself by evolution* A wholly cxtr»*oosnic Z>el^ or dualisa cannot fulfil 
tMs criterion* Hie essence of matter end spirit in the unlrsrse Is bat the potential- 
ity of spirit, "AH tois is Be*" Vednata dees not leacro anything out of God i. e*, the 
prlaelpGLe of interpretation is internal* Bat ^s holds good only if "God" is under- 
stood as the one soeondlMS unity from which aU is* The whole met be tin ii^personal 
id thin which are its manifestations, the various foms fren Isvest atoms to man, and 
to pnmenal Ged idio is the hiigts^Bt coneeptien of inthlleet* All these partieulai^ from 
mwa to Sod are only haewn thmnigh the highest generalisation*^ under which alone all 

1. i*, m, HCijCf. 

%m ihlid*, 61« 

3* ihld*» XX, 96S. 

4* ibid., II, m, STB* 



ooatradiotoxy cat^gorias can acxlat. Thae parsonal God is glTse a waoh battar basia* 

Mhila acianoa anaarts that all things aira mnifastatlons of cxaa forca the Tadaatia 

eaarching through Bdad (i, aataphysics and logic) caaaa to (kanass^ Essaaca of 

raalitjr. The last word of Vedanta is <ma universe of which various readings existt 

through tha eaasas as anttar, through intallact ^ souls, throxigh spirit as God. All 

these are neoessaiy stages in society, me does not deny but fulfils the othor.^ That 

oneness or impersonal God is the only rational religion for Intellectual people* 

It will be seen that Vivnkanand's conception of reality does not deviate tnm 

the teachings of his naster or fro® orthodox Advalta at any point* Kie difference is 

only in restatement in nodera language, without pretence of throwing new light. jPriur- 

ciples of logical thought and scientific knowledge are utilised to support the 

8ld{&Aata of nlrgu^a, nirvii^sa, nifiprapaihea, airakara Ib^atman as ultimate. The status 

of thw ^kgucgut oonemptioB iii his systaa, ms in Sankara dar^sina, is fixed at the highest 

point of syavnhara* It^yara's reality is as the reality of the world of which Be is 

oreater etc* But eyiivnhgm rests on and derives its meaning and value only from 

iwruairtha* Sacchidinand is transoendmtal reality, conceived as Immutable eonseioizs- 

ness (cit) wlthotxt relation with world, and reading of this reality as having attrib> 

utes gives only ta^astha lak^a^* His argummt for reality of I^vara fails to satisfly 

the critic whose deoand Is not for provisimal reality but for absolute reality of God. 

Thmigh Vlvekanand does declare more anphatically than does traditional Juiraita in 

favanr nf pnraeaali'^ in God this concession has no great significance in the light of 

his denial of personality of ultimate reality* In the hipest expexlencte Ihrsonal 

Being would be absent, therefore, this oaonot be said to be a reconeiliatim of 

2 

absdLutlss with theism, in the proper mnse of the t#xa* 

Bease^krishna's tesbchiiig that one esaet think Brahman without ^skti, absolute 
vttlmiut xmlative awl vic^-versa, and the emnected teaching that both the J&anl ^ 
following the path of jSUoww-ycga and the eijlini following the path of bhakU-yoga 
arrlvn at the saaie goal, provide the principle for aeco!w»dktian of different 


U mL, 11 , ^ 

t* Srlvistava, ep. clt., p. 28* 
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ooQoaptloeiB of Brahmaa. TlT^caasand ic mmnl^ following th* principle of saaamrajra in 
alas ad cal Ad^aita* The three 7edaataa gradually woii the aiad tip to higher Ideals till 
all Barge In unity# We can understand this without text-torturing, rellgiouB diiiioii- 
graasaatical twaMle ly the Banrellous doctrine of adhikara-bheda# Irundhatl 
Byaya is followed, and dualiaa (transcendcnoe) and iiraucienoe are both discarded for 
unity# It is dear that ViTekanand relies sajre cm anubbaTm than on ^ruti or yukti to 
iwshiere his synthesis# Approach through ^ruti is "text-torturing, grsauaatical 
twaddle#* Assertion that category of unity is higher than transeendance or iBoaneace 
does not serre as logic because the nature of that unity Itself is in question# 
Sorerelgaty of AdTaita is established by treating the doctrines of Draita, Ti^f^adfaita 
and Adraita as three phases In a single developsi^rt* This is a corollary of the more 
eanpreheasiTe doctrine that one and aany are one reality, perceived In different 
attitudes by differmt minds# Froa this follom that all nodes of wershlp, work, 
creation are paths to realisation. I^actloe of Advaita sadhana gives scope for cosalo- 
realistio aspects of vyavahira (doalisn) and ethlco-rellglous nethods of Brahna-jiana 
(all forts of dualiasMBonlsB)#^ Starting at whatever point of dlwjlpline, jitana or 
ksrna or bhakti, all 7ed&atins insist m developing the burning desire for God or 
Infinite 1# e#, aunok^tva as the <|aalifleation for liberatioB. Vivekanand seizes 
upcm this and wUces it the basis of a practical sananvaya between Tedintle darAanas, 
but his intellectual STnthesis is not so well sustained by eplstenologioal and logical 
argUMttts as in poat-^aBkaxlte Vedanta. 

Gradlil 

Gandhi's Vai|D|ara background was ^e loajor determining factor of his philosoi^ 
of raUgieiu Features of bhaktl-aarga such as piety, lore and devotion to a personal 
Gkidi B«the<y of worship i^ioh as ISna-nana, fayans, prayer and ccs^ete self-surrender to 
God's idlli a ptredoHinsaitly moral atUtude to the world which insist that the oi^ 
iijU i yi Hi f'* to God is through love or nen-viol«Ka expressed in the form of selfless 
service, sent to point to cenelusi<« of theirt# Often he describes God as concrete 
jU F# i» Srinivasacharl, A l^nthstic View cf Vedihta, p. 96. 



Pvtsm, banerrolifit creator, aoral goremor, ^Mrelful, laBor Tolce or oonsclMce. 

Qq the other hand, im declares that Qod is vlthout font* Sisioe aan hankers 
after s^bols ho wrships the fomless through fora, the iafinito through sTahels*^ 
Fomilatioa of thui foraless la iaagiaaticai aad la stoae for jprayer is aot forhlddsa for 
those who UMd It, but his prefereace Is for worship of the foraless. Morsover, the 
Hiaa he worships is aot the histoxlcal Haaa, the scaa of Dai^aratha. The persoaalistlo 
ocaio^ticsi of God’s desosat to earth in hannan fora is a partial truth for all asa are 
iBoamatlcas or oahodlaeats of divine principle. Baaa is ao other than the etezaal, 
uahora one without a second, As to how this could bs possible, the aaswer has besa 
givsa bf Tulsidas. Kan Meks to derive benefit and shelter and this need of the h u agi 
heart traasfozas the alrakara into the sakara. But the aeanlag of pers^al God or 
tstaaa Ikiaals to be expaaded into the visica of the Ckmlpressat. 

GaacM daties that God can be described. But he goes on to give desexlptloast 

God is truth, love, ethics, fearlessaess, source of light aad life. Ble is ocmsoi^fece. 

3 

Us is patisat, Hs is terrible. Be is greatest dsisoorat, Hs is greatest tyraat, 

Ozaator of good aad evil, supreae good, lidth the theists he makes God the peifeetlca 
of bmaa virtues and excelleaoes, but adds that 8t»h charactsrisatioas are but "our own 
feeliags, which are weak ... the babhUags of taperfeot aan.*^ lU predicatioa is 
liadtatioB, therefore, he adopts the faailiar method of aegatioa to exhaust all 
poesilkle attributes as iaade<|tiate. The SuprssM Is beyond being aad aca-belag, all 
attributes, deflaitloas sad descriptions, Ue oasmet know God, Bs is uadefiaable, 
traasoendiag speech aad adad, Beality oamsot be reasoned. It is bsysnd all dualities 
of trutiMimticuth, goo&.evll, light-ahade, violstt oe «' non vloleace, 

God is aot kmowa but He is sccperi«»»d. Ue feel God as all-pervadlag Hvlag 
premamoo,^ the ehaageOUiss power bedaiad tiM chsagLag all, u| d > eld iag all. The umeeasiag 
mofWMttl ef Wtt, aooa, earth etc. signifies God ia acidoa. God as force is pure ^aad 

(eit). He is the idea or law of the ualTerse, aot the makmr 

i, ikm WMm 0Bwar, p, W. 

a, Btain OiaiaHif p* 

t* ling j Qitober 11, 19^, 

4, Ghnir* amaifie, Osacfersatieas Gaadhl, p. 27, 

$• 111 Mn sTi ®Pith»rs, oes^* IW.sbma Kriplaai, p, 84, 
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of Law, bit Law itsalf. Law aad Law-giTar ara oaa.^ Law is also Truth. Fro® emmg 
the aaajf daflBitlona of reality, Gaadhi flaally oaaa to Truth m tiie coapletast. Sa^«. 
1 b dariTad fron sat. God is purest assaaca, simply Is to man of faith. “Is* is not an 
attribute of God but it is God itself. That Truth is the essence of Godhead is brought 
out in Gaii^yhi's transition of thought frooi the ccmosptim of TOod is Truth* to "Truth 
is God.*^ 

In the firusQ. analysis, Gandhi most be judged to be an Adwaitin, though in a 
rery unclassieal sense. Be has axpiressly dMied forms, qualities aisi personality to 
God. It is azgoed that if selfoconsciousness plus will constitute personality then 
Gandhi is a pereonalist.^ But if these attributes are deduced from his emphasis on an 
Intellii^t law gorexning the uniTerse or a living pxmsenoe pervading the universe, it 
must be renenbered that he identifies ths Law and the Law-giver. Kri-s same Law is pure 
cit and pore sat. The essence is non-different frrai the Mvinlty. God is the only 
truth ai^ all else is MSyi» Sinoe nothing persists# therefore, we are not, God only 
is. AH are bat perta of that Truth the sum total of which is unkaowahle and inde- 
aonbnWLe. If it is argoed that God is personal because Bo is acoesslliLe to man in 
closed relation of spirit, indwelling in the inner recess,^ this canaot be admitted 
because Mvaita admission of unknovabllity by the mind is also a prelude to intuition 


(•feeling*) of God as the tmity of spirit in man i. e., Hirgu^a. 

Gandhi pasees easily fron the p«reonal to the iagwursonal standpois* and viee- 
wrsa. His non-iactarian and non- a c ade mle approach to reality gives rise to different 
interpretations. It causes certain scholars to judge him as a pture personalist and 
others to Judge Mn as a port Impersonalist. The prima facie conolusiGn must be that 
he vlf h e t to retain both praitioas. God is both name and naneless# fora ar^ foraaless, 
gff A apeeehleM.^ Ha seea no ©amtimdietien between the two a^>eet8 of God. God 
««t be both twnsoMdiMtt and iananant, rtatie and dynanie. Morally# the paradar^ean 
be i r T r 1t «»^ thnsi Be la In the hearts of all His worshippers, bit not in them who 


, nRwiil lEamt l»ee, leleetlins fron Oan^# p. 6. 

l! IWlowidy of Mahatna Gandhi# pp. 24-27. 

4. idbde C hand r a SSmsknr StaOkla# Ga ndh i *s of life# p. 43. 
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dcBj HLb.^ E|f using ths t^zus Svaita and Advaita in a genersl^ non-tacimleal vigr« fax* 
dlffarant fzom thalr naanlng in clasd-oal Vadantaj, h« ocmbiaas daseripliioiis and 
daflnitions of Saguna and Nirguna in on«f and insists that the inpersonal can be the 
ereator, while the creator is not the creator at all. It is inoorrect to say that God 
being ii^reoxuil is not likely to perform physical activity. God's aoticm is the 
operation of nature and Ho needs no form or body to act. The power of God lies in this 
■ystexy that though ever In action Be is free frost action. Creation and all beings 
lie in Him, but Ik transcends) really is not the author of it all) hanoe baings are 
not in Him, The paradox Is explicabile only if reality is of the nature of personal 
God as well as of Ispersonal Ek'alman. 

Beality Is inner oneoess, which pervades all life and baing, but at the level 
of experience there is duality. In God there is no duality but at ei^irlcal level ve 
get two forms (God and matter, fsvaia ajsl IkalcHl), called by different terms in 

m 

rellgioauu Be hae no logical ez^danatLon to offer as to the relation of tbs two and 
admits its iQniterlouaaess. M&yivida is iapliclt throughout his conosption of reality. 
God is phemomesany real and the Absolute is noumenally real. Bowever, slnoe he draws 
m dietinotioa of phanamssial and noumenal, l^vara and Brahman, para and spara reality, 
but uses the term "God* for both indlfforamtly, logically leaking, he fails to 
zeoonolle ahsolntlm with thelss. let, he Is able to harmcmleo the two in his pexv 
sottality and life 1. e., it is a practical balance if not a logical syntheals. Be 
tHmkp of God as iaporscmal but worships Him as porseaal 1. s., head asul iatellect 
inoUme te the llrgu|La« but beart..emotion-wlll to the Sagufa. 

Tagore 

Ikti^re's approatdi to reality is an integral ai^proiutb in which God is not 
abmtrmetod from the world. The positive and iasuttental rather than Xim ne^tive and 
ArmasoMdmiital view of ^ Bpaalfads tnfluenoes his ^SBoeptloa of reality powaxf^y. 
Hie world dees have m iapermomal aspecti the (^lestiimi of orlgia of ecdLstoaoe is a^dced 
in T ttrf* pidloacply <u veil as In seismeo. lagwrsonal soientlfio law diseovers the 

1* hUhedev BosdLf The Glia Asoerdittg td Goidhi, p. 

Qlusadm sfaw*- Oeaversaticms vdth Gandhi, p. 37. 



UAbeu3B£i«d ooftodo activity of spirit, l«t this oasaot ssrss as God.^ Sxpsrisnets* of this 

traAMsodaGital omsoiousaess is valualiiLs as a groat psTohologioal caporlsmoo hut th« 

motepi^sioal foxaulatioa of idoal porfoetioB ia its xmohaagoalstlo aaturo is tho tta- 

kaovablo Brahnaa, ^tMch loaros personal naa la a Told* la ladia, sooia try to sorgo 

porsoaal solf lato ia^rsoaal eatitj, vithout qualitj or defiaitiaai*«aUL aetlTltios 

oad, tho aiad is a tOLaak, vithmit distiaotioa of this aad that, good aad OTil, boautT' 

sad ugUaoss; aa iaaffahlo hllssfulaoss la otemal aolitado of its OQasoiousaoss*^ 

Thoso idio thus sail for tho furthor shoro of osdstsaoo aoross haaaaitj, aad iatozprot 

Brahoaa aui absoluto trui^ aad ii{>orsoaal aro aot to be oaTiod. Tho ratioaal sad 

sdsaatiflo aiad siaidlfieB thiags iato tho priaciplo of oamioss (aoaisot), vhloh too 

passlTO aad iiar«Iatod-to>self-aad-«atii^ pxiaoiplo of uaifioatiaa aakos both aothlag 

1* •*, tho iaporsoaal is dostmotiTo of iadlTidualltr, vorld-objoets aad ralatioas. 

VBioa Tagsro's aiad is oToreoae bgr tho glox 7 of tho Abooloto ho too toads to 

Borgo tho fiaitos ia tho iafiaito Absoluts* Ho avoids tho doseripticai of tho iado* 

oorlbabLo, iMoh, though aaalfostiag im fons, ie itsolf foraloss, or dosoribeo tho 

Abooluto ia tonu of tlio aogatiTO thoolegjr of ^ahkarai "tihea a bllad aaa asks fcr 

doooripiiaa of light vo aro drivoa to sa^ that it is aeithor socad, tasts, fora aor 

woight.*^ fiat, ia gsaoral, his swttlod oeavictioa is that mogatlvo philosof^ fails 

to givo aa ado<;pato aoeooat of tho a«aiP-«i^>iriGal oharaetor of roalitj, aad tho Abooluto 

nasi bo rogardod as xolatod to fiaitos, aot as all-«EelusiTo, bat as all^eoi^n'dhsasiTo* 

Ths iapsrsoaal doos aot satisflf tto roligious sad tho aosthotie ssast* for 

tho artist tho asaifoat fora is aoro real thaa the origiBal state of iadoflaitoaoos 

aad rollgiea sooks tho hll^st tbIuo ef oodstnoo la solf*^ Has ia^mmal a^f bo tho 

sdentifio mS. Botaphydoal truth bat as a poet aad as Boaisi he earn have asgrthiag to 

jU "iriho iladLigiim ef lOTj of., WLUlsn Janes, Tim Tazleties of BoHgious 

Sspoiiittoo, pp« 43f, 492f Soienoo ooparstos priTato and eosnic aspoots aad duoUs 
la the mivorsal aad iaiwrsoaal* Bat as loag as vo deoil ia tho eosaie aad goaoral 
no dosX flttij aith s^Bbels of roaUtj, pzlTato*porsensl phoaoneaa are realities ia 
a oenidoto ooaso. Isqporsenalitr is aot true bat tho personal or religious sphors 
is the true mm* dth this norld's liviag, iadiTidualissd fooliags tho 

Of genoml objoets uhieh tho iatoUoet (i^oaoo) eoatoe^latos is vithout 
ooOLi/^rltsr o£ Ilf o* 

a. Qm isligleia of Hnt, pp* 1X7# XBO. 

S* Sm BiibiNdariidgMn, TIm Rdlooi^phr of tho fipaalfads, latro*, p* xi 
4* Hm BoUgioa of Ha# p* 107. 



do with It 0*i2;r it is Jaiaumissd. iathropowjrphisa is uaaTOidabls, for mm oamot 
but be Sises the i^MSooRSBal world is coasprehesdsd ly the iniaaa. self it soist 

beliere ia a "Soiul of uairerse*"^ MaB*s personality enoroaciieB om. ereiythiag# 'trios to 
transfoxB eimrything vhioh it has to the baiBaa* Foosders of great religions reprewfat 
a truth, aot coebbIc aad uiSBOial, but haaaa. aM good. The world of fasts hides the 
ismm (jiality (Ideal Maa, Nfea the Eteraal) i. e., a.viae, the perfection of which 
through lore relation is salratiaa. 

BiCLigion asast be derotion to God in lo-ve, therefore dual i sm is ultimate. 

Quail stio philosophy rightly seeks to wpplensnt Ijqaeraonal with the perwsaal iWara. 

A Supxene Bsrsen mast be the goal of personal sfeligiott. Reality is Bsiwaiality acting 
upcm personalities through Ineessant rnsnifestatlons and world is mere deoeptlcn unless 
it it a gift of Soul to soul. Goodness and morality are »spi)earaaoes» unless re- 
Inforoed by energy of Immortal ftmu|a within our seul. tlur oourage, fortitude, lore, 
honour could not us more, were mot ■the Infinite a sum total of "these. liaa*s 
eoMsamion with the Imfimlte leads to a personal reality possessiag all mexal attributes 
of wisdomi. Justice, holiness and all netaphysioal attrilntea of talty, eternity and 
onnipotemee. Beliglem is apprehension of moral nature i. e., Omani ty of ^od, 

God is the highest aad bast that man strlires for but neeer attains— ideal 
perfeotion in its aspect as real mofing to pexfectl<n is Siqurems Benon or Infinite 
BsiHHnqe and the saon is finite in manifeatation.'^ Qatermlaaticm is »t limitation nor 
is personality a Uml'ting concept. In re l at i o n to God It mMns inf Ini'tude and not 
fiai'luidau It is uniirsrsal personality as against the indi'oidaal peieonality of aun. 
Czeatlan ly nad out of this aqaems flersoaallty is eoaparabile to artlgtlc creation. 
mmrn petrsonallty is self-eonMious and absolutely free self-i^teminaticn of God, who 
trsnsosode Us mamifesfeafcloBs of nature and seltes. Idaltation ©a mm -to create 

mpmrete nature end selves are set by H i msel f for Joy of play* 

TIui final of Tagore Im on the personaXistle ecaaeeptioa. His toa^peramental 

1, , fli>aonttlf 1y> p* 

2, The IsUflan of Man# P* TO. 

s. Mm# p* 

4, fhs leUglen of Man, P. TOT. 



oppositLaa to puritaolsa^ asceticism amd impersooaal absolutism and bis es^hasis on the 
Upaaisadic teaching of finitee as created Igr and cjut of Infinite tgr its endless jogr of 
lore points to theism in religion. In philosophy, his bent is towards conoarete ide- 
alism, a transcamdental tmlty of finite selrcs and objects. The whole Is in and 
through parts, in organic relation arises and exists as the finite and Infinite are 
objects cf lore for each other. Since the lore relation can oaaly exist between one 
self and another, there is no scope for reality to hare eren a tinge of the iiqjersonal 
about it. As to the form in which personality pertains to the Absolute, Tagore's stand 
is Boaething betwsen the oonoeptlm of personality as a ^ality included in reality or 
impersonal Absolute, and personality as a predicate of the whole nature of God. The 
Suprrae Bsrson, the Eternal or Ideal Man has infinite powers, ethical and metaphysical, 
as His attributes. But within His nature are innumerable lapexfect personalities 
i. e*, God is pemonal aad also transcends the perscmtal. But this transonadcncM is not 
to be <Mnfased with iim>erso(iiality. Urgu^ cannot be the lore object of man. The 
Sh^preme Ihmon he ealls Mraita In the sense in which the Tali^ra Tedantlns also talk 
of SaguQMi Brahman as Adnltap->tbs highest and inoosiparabls object of devotional lore 
or bhakti endowed with all perfect attributes in their highest degree. 

It should he noted that Tagore 's eoaceptlen of the real as a <Kmcrete unlrsrsal 
or tiall^ amidfesting itsslf in aad through finites is open to aU the objeetltms 
against the positions of Bhedabheda or Tltif^adraitai the Absolute must bwcaw subject 
to IjsiMuntootlaas of its intris. Horeorar, the difficulty of limitation of the <|aalifi«i 
rmallt3r ranain#} his "Infinite Berssnality" is too dependant on its lore-relation wt^ 
the flnito persQBMlitf man for it to be able to eanape the imperfections admittedly 
charaetsrlslng the latter. 

%ig^*s nShorinoo to personal God is not l^cal but nootlonal aad moral 
("hnnna")* "Us turn tn»t the aimd which bM^aes Intssasely ccmsclous of all-perridlag 

i 

psonpMaality Msweniig to the persenality of ntca." Be tatos the e<»^eptlon of the 
likdhta Ic^s aad teO. singers as deflnitire. The major argunant is that from the 

«f stmi^ for life 1* e.« morality, the idea of haw a a God is superior to 
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toat of tii« l^iorocmal Fulfilaeat of haaan Idoala of kaot^odgoij loTi« 

■fewagth is «acolai4«d frtm Hix^opa and onlj possible in the Sagnaa wMch Is a ™Atm of 
•U pezfeoted qpiaHties* Cleanly^ tihat diortua of l&tBo has no aeaning for Tagore that 
ao method of reaaoa&iag is iK>re bOLaaable than to refute a hypothesis on the pretence of 
its dangerous oemsetjpieQoes to religLon and aorality,^ The issue of Sagupa Tsnras 
ILrguna la classical Vedaata was not only, or eraa maiii2y, fought cm the ground of 
the w^nlly elerating or sati8fyiag«to>4aiaa2k-iBpu^ effect of either ooaoeptioQ. The 
sehools tocdc their stand on logieal and e|d.at«aologieal argunents stgjported by Sruti 
to establish their arespeeti-ve oatologieal si<iihaBta8. In short, they proceeded cm the 
baeis of pure reascm suppileBieated by practical reason, whereas Tagore proceeds on the 
basis of practical reason unsupported by pure reascm, to establish pmrscmalistie theism. 

Tagore seems to suffer more from the dilsana of aystiolam than did the Taifpava 

Yedia tina , &od is all i* #•, manifested in the unir«rse, and God is nothing 1, e., 

ahatraot formless unity, inscrutable.^ Kie enphasis on the Sagu^a is not so clear cut 

as to negate the Urgopa altogether, as is the ease in earUer Vedanta. It will not 

do to deny the inpersooial aapecst.^ This (toes not isply any cmnfusiaii or uncertainty 

•tt the part of Tagore, but the inevitability cif the admission of a special type of 

Hdrltual aperiencw wis.* absolute identity of pure oonaoioumaess, as a fact. In this 

ho malcos an adronoo on the oarllcHr theists who had thou^t it meoessaiy to deny the 

emxy exlstenee of that aacperleaee in order to establish thair own positioas. But here 

Tagors*s progrtss stops, for, instead of going on to oxairf.no the ralaticm of the two 

enporlanoes ef reality as c»bjeet md realitr as unity or attempting to oynthesise the 

tifOf he stapHfies mattors by leaving -ym Slrgcqa altogether emt of the scope of his 

iluiQlry. Bis distincticm of tiie impersonal truth of philosophy and science on the one 

band# and pomonal tmyi of religion on the other^ is wholly arbitrary, againirf/ the 

irfsile a|rf.rit ef Indian philoaophy and ev«a unwarranted by his own positlont trut^ 

fonmr and beauty lie in that idiioh does not debar realisation of philosophical ideas.^ 

'I,'' ''' the Bsli^ of Bsligicm in Ccmtenporary Philosophy, p. 14. 
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This assAs that parscoality do«s aot axhaost tfaa aatuxa of raality i* o», trtm 

his porscmal rslatioeot to aan C«od is somathiog aore* Absanoe of dssilal of tho KLrgo^ 
roality can produce no significant adTsnce la his phUosophjr orer the 7aifi|aTa positioa 
as long as he contiaues to insist that nan can only uadezvtand or take an interest in 
the Aboolute when it is in its huaanised fom in religim. Either Tagore mst take his 
position wholly aloagaide of the YaifiiM^Tas and deny experience of •unbounded oosBic 
spirit* altogether or he mat accent the Adroltin^s contention that "the gnat 
psychological eocperianoe of tihansfmsdsntal consciousness* is a spiritual eoqjezience 
and examine it as such. The i 5 d.rit of philosophic Inquiiy does not allow that he nay 
admit the experlenoe of another but deny it the (piality claiaed by it unless he has 
examined all the grounds on which it rests* ”He does not seen to have any logical 
objection to the inperscsinl Advaita**^ He has side-stepped rather than squarely faced 
the Issue of Saguya verms the Slrguga conception of reality* 

In the Hi^ of the abovoy his attenpt at aynthesis is philosophioally in- 
effeetive* Froei the artificial division of "intellectual truth* of adenoe and 
■etaq^hyslcs and *fmm or noial tiruth* of religion It follows that» for Tagore, Sapi^a 
or personal Qod is the primary a^teot and. the lUrgu^a or the Absolute is the secondary 
aspeot of reality, though how the one passes into the other is not explained* Be 
declares that the ecwtradiction between than Is only aj^arent, iatelleortoal duality is 
m^gstive, for "dlsoussloaa about qpaHty rsnain at level of iQ)eoulattoa mly • . . do 
not touch &od linself**^ In religion, poetical intuitlA and all-eonprehaading love 
^bMure Is so probLasu ■Cnly in love unity end duality are aot at variance.* "In love 
*yea' sad *aay* are held t<^elhcr. Love has nirgu^a at one and and saguj^ at the 
other. Thus Tagore reewneHes the ni^ative and positive, the Hirgu^ and Saguga by 
the Xogld of eeolim and not by the logic of reasesa. 

AereMndo tdcea the stand that in an ultiaats analysis of the "Opulent AbsaUit^M* 

£ 1^. lajn, XdcaUstio of IndU, p. 334. 
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all tI«wo of it nuat be taken into axKiouat* ®ie Upanl^adB declare it to be the ineff- 
able, jret they desoribe it positively, *iti, iti" or the different mergent opialities 
of the world, and negatively, •neti, aati* or beytmd all the ^pialities. The second is 
the jfiara Brahma of 3ehkara. It is an iai»ovemant <m the first or the Saginpa Brahaa of 
the theists because the UBitedlated and xinoonditlQnal is the logtoal prius, and i^shkara 
is right in asserting that the transcendental poise of spirit is not depenctot on 
vorld-appeaTanoe but is eternally perfect* The KLxgimia cannot bo described by diff- 
erent attributes but its existence is its very oonsoicusness and that eonsoiousness is 
aoaand itself* It follows that all dualian of knowledge, anotion and will, in short, 
personality, is the Haitatiou or reflection of unobjective self-luadnous conscicmsness 
on the nlrror of Maya-Avldya. But JKi^^a gives an inconpleto theory of the Absolute 
W failing to explala raUcnally the relation of thie igaorance to arahaan.^ And all 
opposltloa of qualities and categories, in short, plurality, being relative to Avidya, 
unreality of fiyara, jiva and jagat leads to the practical conseqpienoe of life and 
world n^ttatlon. i^edkara nnst icetain the eaphasis on absolute freedon and pure transean- 
denoe in its deepest ssssaoe, but aust abandon the theory of its powarlessaess (static 
and abstract) for nay real kind of sslf-dateininatlon (dTnanle)* 

The Abs(d.ufce is beyond eansatlon but creatoiehip is reali just as a particular 
(|iality or relatiott nay he present in a nan tat ha is also sonething nore than it, so 
the Absolute Is creator aad nore than creator, fielational qualities are laqwrfect tat 
]u»t tonreal* Bhs world nay not he sxperiwced at the traiuoeariental plane, but It is 
not, therefore, c«ieelled on its own plane. Here there suoh an oppositton between the 
Aboolnte and the world, the Absolute would be United by it and the secoadless nature 
would he ootttmdluteA, Banamja and all other Yai^^araB are right is holding reality 
to be sapuhle of, as well ns actually nanif ssfetng itself in world foiM. tat in 
asserting tbs reality with fern and cjiality thsy wrongly deny the ^ra-co»ic slleaioe 
of miirit (Urgapa) which is eoqperisnesd as pure undifferentiatsd ccnsciousMss of 
ayntidan. ftm the nstsphyslcal a»$U iMs ^stal neana that the creator cannot be 
^ j[g dspen^^nt scnl and natter (naterlal cause) to create tta 

I* ■ . -fidas Cliindtaarl, The ftalosophy of IntegraHsn, pp* 1D2, 104, IDfi. 



world. But from the 3religlouB-«aK>tiQ&aI angle of life tte object of worship jKwrt be 
thought as perfectlcn of all (loalities i, e,, as a traascendeat other, ind apart frcat 
this coatradicticn, to ignore or to subordinate the Hirguna nemis that splrl^ial 
reaHzatiosi fails to attain its highest peak, Beliglons haws a teisieaoy to regard God 
Mcclusivalf as axtra-eosBdc being apart fit)® creation. I^rstios discover the divine 
ground of nature, the pile being bej^ond coraos. The former is conceived as the all- 
SMstaining cosaie principle of unity, Ihe latter is unknowable ty intellect but 
appreheznied ty i^ystic experience of Idmtity, Bat beyond Baa^lnagined personal asy>e 0 t, 
as %»11 as beywwi aystic-iaagined iapersonal vision of the Supreme is its pure divine 
natsure-in-itself , ^ 

The Absolute is not a dlfferenoeless unity, but an ineffable aultipoised unity 
of whi<rfi tmity-baytn^-idiversity of iankara and unity-in-diversity of Vai^^va Vediatias, 
the aan>^latit»gal purilgr and the relational playfulness are two equally real poises. 
Seither Kxgu^a nor Saga|ui, nor both exhaust the Bora Brabsu^ it goes bayoad both into 
uafathooMihle agrstexy.^ Tbernfore, in the absolutely traaacandent aature of the 
Abeolute, ereativity expresses som iiQ>eratlve truth or aystically latent power of 
self<*dste[rniaatlon. Its purpose is aot to add anything to the self**eoaplete reality, 
Beality is aot creative in order to fulfil or to satisfy aay need, bat expresses itself 
freely as in aportive or oreatiwe activity. The eternally self-reaUaed b^Lng of 
iiafiaite biles iaelodes the delight of iBaaotable being of self-^ibwdstaase as well as 
autable becowlng. fbzee inherent in pure Ibdsteaiee aay be at rest tn* in aotioa. 
SelfMSOiioeRtration of oonaoiousness (Being) is statis; its self-diffUsloa (Bsocndng) 
is aetion. The lafinlts is both epaeslsss aad tim^ess i. e., transoea^ent aad also 
illiadtable self-extension in spa^ md i. s., iadivisibily present in distributed 

aad divided aaaifold. Chw pesslbilitr of iaflaite seasciousness Is self-absorptlan 
(not as kaoilsdga and aet as all kaotdadge), ai^ aiaotius* possibility is its operative 

e 

ohedLse in its pewnni’ as saLf«liaitaiiea, expresslBg itself in the Infinitisaal and vast 

fomei the Staan or self «f eniaals, aan, energy of nature, the Buruiia or cosaie being, 

1. ifeitinsdel Iharsen, Sri io^blndo and the Soul Quest of Han, pp, 60-62. 
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•mooioaasMss Itsslf and lavarat th® onaisoissii divine ruler of the space-tim® vorld. 
Kais Braieum oantaliis uithin it all r»latiTLt 7 as foras-aovemaiBits but aot as aitoally 
eocolualv® truths. His wxwmtBit is betwiss); diversifieatioii of on® aad imlfioatioa of 
the aasj. 

Th® two poieos of the Absolut® ar® act split asunder ia the sapra-maatal 
ecmsoicmaBess. Shoving® Igr identity is the central theory, one exenple of which is 
awareness of our own existwee; and by extension of this faculty we esperienoe truths 
foraiag the content of Br a t gnan in the taiverse. It is possible to have the spiritual 
realisatlQn of one aspect only, but in integral ecsperieaee antinooies do not exist. 

All powers of reality air® held in harmonised play of one Existenoe at level of 5iq>er-> 
Kind, but at the level of ovezVijXlnd each receives a separate basis of aotlcn. Hie 
lQ.rgU9a arrives at the ab^ute, ineffable last word of Existence and the Saguiia at 
divine cnnipresent Ck)dha«i, transcendent and univarsal. But even at the level of 
over-niad the purely lB;>«r8onal sat-cit is seen as as true as the purely personal. 

Each can be a subordinate node of the other, coexistent, correlative, (W)B|d.eneatary to 
the over-aiiMi. The logii»al priority of the IndeWmlnable of ?edahta to the creative 
principle does not nake the latter netopbysleally inferior or unreal.^ 

The relation of KLrguya apad Sagiugusi, statis and dyaanis, ilva and ^akti Is in- 
capable cf logical f<rnnilatloB. Categories of substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, whi^e and part are inapplieable>« It is a riddle to finito reason to iMeh 
Inder^uadnatiLott neons b^jag devoid of all deteminatloais and ineapaoi^ for nan- 
Ifestlng then. Ckaaness is understood in nathenatioal terns as a Halting finite unit 
iddlch cannot be other than its^ without losing its essential nature. Finite logic 
declares that reality nust bo either static, inautable, uanoving or llnitless becoolng 
and Motion i. e.. It nust be either finito or infiaito. But those seandagly 

1.""" 'if.7 ''''lietters''''ef 's^' Anrobiade, First series, pp. 48, Fozn Is basic aeans of 
ccHplote mnifeetatiott. Svna if logically the forstLess pr«K»edes It, yet tom 
HUt be laherent ia aystdc latency, otherwise how could It bo aapaifested* Mind 
■uy ecMCeive abodata as negation cf its concepts, but oaaaot tdl v/ksA Is at the 
ef aiaifestatiin or it occurs. The Taig^as io not accept the origlaal 
txi^ ef the Hvine, therefore it Is aot rigidly ii^ssible that what we perceive 
«r eeneeive as i^^al fern asy eexTeiQ}end to sons power of treeless absolute. 

1 m. enlv oeiaEtias out that the Taisiiava position on its own ground is far fron 
bilag nstaphysioally ©r logically untenable. 



ooatzigydiotorT' poaitlma of roafioa are aaintained by the oTeJvmind eqaally as the trutha 
of 0 OIM original ijideternliuihle aysteiy. As sole reality it HBist have scaw power froo 
vhioh all deterBlnatlons cone. Intelleot may hold Hlzgiqia aad Saguna as opposites but 
to the abeolute reason they are interrelated. Our difficulty mist not be translated 
into oiigiaal ij^ssibllity for the Abswlute to naaifest,^ ipeaeaberlng that neg- 

O 

atives (neti, net!) and positives (iti, iti) are sbate»emts of our eonsciousness we 

say sjooept that the Absolute cannot be bound to the lav of contradiction or badha> 

which balds for partial and practical trath^ thi^dng clearly and acting. The 

•ia^ssibio" of the lower (finite reason) becomes the possible and the actual of higher 

reason, Abeolute's oneness is no longer exclusive of the other but contains the 

hundred, thousand, nlllion, billion and trillion. Its foialessaess is not incapacity 

for having foms but transoendenoe of foms while eoqpressing Itself in Infinite foxBs, 

It is pereonal because l&divislbily present in every person and lagierscaal because not 

lindited to any one; or personal because it is ejqMKcinaesd as having aany spi^ltaal 

attributes and iapersonal beoaoise the attributes art Inadeciaate to «c|Kress the Ineff* 

able essMUie, It is transcendent of creation, as well as Iwusneat in all nanifestaMons 

as creator and ianer oontrollor. Its ohan^lessness neans that it is not bound ly or 

eochausted br change. It is indeteuainate not as being dissociated txm tJie variegated 

wurld vhleh beccwis lUusozy, but, paredocsioally, as the indaterninable source of all 

detendjnatioas !• #•, as absolutely free fren limitation ly its om deteuainatioas and 

s 

all eenoiiFtaal foranlatlons. 

It will be seen that In his Integral Idvaitisn Aurebindo*s nethod for reo- 
the conceptions cf Saguyt and Slrg^i|ia foUovs the S^dmosaistic iMthod for 
of the problett of daalisn* Splnosa redaoed Bsscartes* two ultimate aubstancos 
to the s t a te s ef tso attributes of one Ibseluto substamco and thus sought to overoosM 
tiudr miUthesis* Aazeb&nde xe^os the senei^tions of ^a&kam and the theists fren 
the Isfvel cf final aceouats of tlM Ab»»Iuto in its essential laature to the leved. of 
%m The Idfe 0Lvine, liX, _ 

8. II, S02| Tedteita De^Llca, ^t a da g a fl , vnda 24 J Hlrguga is also a (jialitj 

only It is native. Beth native and positive qoaliflcatloas must be declared 
•(loally objeetionahLe er eijually true, 

S, The life Divine, II, 38. 
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two aspects (poises) of the creative prlaciplej Saechidaaaad is the Absolute ia its 
abeoluteuessy the iadetenalnahle and the imoonditioeial* This tiansoKodental asiHMt is 
threWourths of reality. Its iomanantal aspect is the Sapemind Kanlfestlag sane of 
the infinite possiMlities of the Seuichidanandf ly seleoting of some and withholding of 
others by its ccmsoicmfmeas-foroe. I^ara is not the persoaal God of popular rsligioa« 
tdiioh is bit a liaited irepreseiitation of Israra; it is not the aotivs and 
Brahaan of the Taii^aras %Moh is but one [^de of Isvara* the Sirgui^ is another aspect 
of ffiju fhe IhntheoB (intrsMiosjBio) and the Divine transoeadenee (suprar-coffisio) are 
both aspects of Israra. Cfeily mental reacKmiag confuses personal and iiiQ>er0OBal. 

Barecm stands behind personalities and even the lapersoaal is the power of the personal* 
therefore, not to be confused with either the ego or the OLvine Bsraon like the human 
emir^ i. e., the Soprene BsreKsnality tranwsemds lijaitatioas of both qualificatiaa or 
attributes and xtoa-(|aalifieatiQn or attributelessness. In short, Aurobindo’s solution 
oonaists in sot breaking up reaXi-fy into parts, but of -toeatiag Saeobidanand as both 
iapeinwaalHPOXiwaial, as inseparabLy Brahaan and i^akti, iMoh, acoordi]^ to him, ovexv 
oosMs the dlffioolty of the abatrwst acmisn of idvalta as well as the difficulty of 
unreality (Miym) of foroe* 

It nay be noted that Just as Spinosa eould not escape tiw necessity of 
soplaiBing how there eould bo two or infinite attributes of the mbstanoe and the 
neeessity of relatiag the two, m> also Aoroblndo eaanot mneapB tiie neoessitr of showing 
tiuMMlatisa of statis (^va) and dynanis (^aktl), Sagu|ui and Hirgtapa attributes at 
reality. Ibrallelian was the answer of S^dnosa and siaoltanaity, eoezistenee of the 
transosndeast^statie and ianaBunift^o^fnanic is the answer of iurebindo. Ihi is forced, 
however, te adeit that this position cannot be raldonally eaqilained, it is a riddle to 
Intelleet. Be this poidtion, -yier<tfore, by a kind of jMlosephioal tour de 

faxmu An a^fpeal te logie is mde in order to overccoe this "abyss of hm aan 

zeaeott.* The logie of the Iifiniie negates the law of oontn^ctien \Amm the nature 
of the Ahnelnte Is eeneemedU A ffgae-Ongleal experience gives us the ireal as 

a MLltlpeinei unity. Axt legleally spanking, this eategery is not different from the 
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category of uaity<>laMilffar6Kie« and differs trooi the same dileasau The fxcohl«B of 

Mraita is this* if the many are "really real" they cannot be reconciled with the 

traneceaidentostatusi specifically, it means that the Saguna is a seeoBid reality and 

Mii^mia is degraded. Or if synthesis is possihLe then the Saguna loses its (pality 

and becomes Indistijsguiehable from the Qae. Sankara maintained the law of contradict 

tion erron at the level of areality and concluded the transcendent Brahman as unrelated 

with the finitei an analysis of dualistic knowledge showing how the Abeolute and the 

relative my be taderstood as diseontlnuous. But Maya-Aridya does not contradict sole 

reality of Brahman, since it Tanishes at Brahaar-jhana. Aorobiado argues that no pria- 

eiple of illugitaa or relative reality is needed to ha3raK»ise the static and d^yaamic 

aspects of reality. ^aAkara*s soluticm of iatiiition of absolute transcendence and 

intellectual (dualistic) conviction of world as product of Isvara and fflls ^aktl of 

vyivahirika srg^, which is noDuexisteat in Brahman, will not do. Since ii^ara is 

hlaeelf phenomenon of Brahman, real only as regards world. Be is rather ambiguous and 

exlstB no longer with the ceasing of He must be made real, transcendent to 

cosmos, which nnst be a real manifestation of His truth. But inig^ite of this crlt- 

Ician, when we turn to Aurobindo's own thesis we find that he does not so modi untie 

the gordlaa knot as cuts it. Instead of offering a logical substitute for Hi^vada to 

reeonelle transcendence and immanence the logic of the Infinite negates the lav a£ 

(Kmtradietion or the dUenma itself. This would not be wholly objectionable were he 

to mxk cut the lavs of higher logic to pzwe their eoo^tlMlity with the laws of 

haiMan logle. He does maintain that the intaitlon of integral or multi-^polsed unity 

though beyond intelleot is not opposed to it. But the onus of proving this rests on 

bin. He insists that thou;^ the logic of the Infinite aiipears like magic to hinsan 

mason that reason can eonceive it tgr getting rid of its own absluract nature. Vere 

this not posalhls pixllos^phy would be, forever, condeaned to remain at the position of 

# 

agnostlelan* As seleBtlfic Intelleet has discovered the laws of nature — ^It is not 
logisnlJiy is|>o«d.hU to eeneede that the lAvlne has its own las of functloniiig. As 
the Infinite's mMsn is a "logic* it sMtas that it Is not absolutely unknowable, but 
can be ^ raising enr level of ecni^ousness to the tn^ra-mwatal level. 
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And appljlng that logic to th» two aspects of reality Auroliado argues that erea if we 

eaaaot apparehend that rolatioa we have ao warraat for aoeeptiag oae aad rejectlag the 

other* Ho a^>ect of reality caa he called tmreal to Make it haraoaious with laws of 

i 

our owB though. Beality does aot follow reason, but reason iMxst follow reality. 

It will be seen that Aurohtado*s ai^unent of higher logic seeks to gp beyond 
tlM preseat dlseaai(m of philosophy and logic into the rwtla of supira^huMaa e3eperleaoe. 
This reopens the issue of two different levels of being and consclousaess which 
Anrohiado rejected in his criticl« of Sankara’s distinctiaa of "relatiTe reality* and 
•really real reality." The objection against ^ahkaxn is that it is a aiste^e to 
eoEplain the status of the world from the standpoint of Adraita. The aocplasEiatice is to 
be giTKi ly reason to reason and aot by the Absolute to us. This objection may 
eogently be extended to AurobindQ in reject of his conception of reality. To the aiad 
ef lower reawm the assertlaBs of "Infinite logic" mist ecntinue to appear like the 
memra of the Absolute to Ininan pro Hens. 

Indhakriahaan agrees with ^ilkara that reality in its essential nature Must be 

Urgufa# beeasist tlm wery process of logical thinking forces us to transeeod finittide 

to reaah the reality b^fcnd subjeotlTlty and predication. Intellect coauiaives eontrazy 

Bcticns which are Merely abstSTactlons aad the addition of or all of aueh 

Intttllectiial abstractions oaanot cos^ir^iand the cooileteneas (purnatra) of reality. 

Ghly theu#t‘-ajMKMih caa eeree as its nature, awaraieu. Therefore, identity of being 

and knoidedge is the logical prius of intelleetual thinking. The l^c of dadkara in 

rpgaxd to HUrgaia BreJbnaa Is porfoctly sound, bat he gees wrong in orer-stressing 

ths traassesidant, all-exeluri.re, aifij^paiba, at the cost of iiraaaent, aU^iaoluslTe, 

sapram^lea aspect ef pure sabjectirity, with ths result that his position bogias to 

eioqp en ths philosqphy of pure aegation. His Tsdiatlc oppcaeats find the secohdless 

Brahnan act different froa tiw iadescribaKLe ^hya of the Bauddhas. 

1," HLera ta The iLatogral Adiraitisn of Sri Anroblado, pp« 375-3'^, socks to 

establish the pcwsihility ef logic of Infinite aad shews how its laws will 
traaseend ths purely femal lass of contradiction oed excluded middle* 
t, P. T« Baja, ladlaa Idealisn aad Msdexa Challenge, p. 88. 



God or Absolute he (daiUcara) oaBsot giro up as a Tsd^tla.^ but \iim vLth the 
aiddhists he adadts that the finite is illusoz^, his Absolute beeoaes soaetiiiag la 
which all is lost and aothing is found again • • • ; there is no deeding that the 
positlTs method Sankara IntMids to pursue as a Vedantin and the negative leethod he 
does scssetintss pursue em an interpreter of Buddhisn ends in conflict and 
contradiction. i 

Badhakrishnan cannot but concede the justness of the oritleiss that the psTchologleal 
effects of Sankara's static j (|ualitiless» relationless Brahman are destruction of 
finite ladiriduality, loss of interest in an illusory objectiT# world and inaotAvity 
in pursuit of ocmorete «>ds and Talues* 

Ihe Abeolute is transcendent of ^acOf tine, naae and fore i. e.« pre-eoaKlo. 
That iaperaonal oaimot act, nor can the infinite-liaitless admit the limitation of a 
cosnic emnrlronment in which to operate. Therefore, it is pure, uaaaoaifested calm. 

Bit, whereas Sankara understands transceadence to mean contentlessness of the Abeolute 
and Its inability to eatpress itself, this transcendent Eristwice is capable of 

g 

iuBanenoe. It is no oontentleas Toid, but being and aetirity, truth and force, not a 
static but an aotlini unlTersal conseioumess* Its stationess does not mean being 
looked in its own transoandence, but rwaaining transcendent (static) while realising 
itself (dynaimio) in ^smio processes. In the same way the Dlrine is formless yet 
capable of manifesting all forms* The mystery of creation is that tlw Absolute remains 
iamntable, unaffeeted* Ot such ereatiom-non-creatioR no analogy can be given frost the 
world of aotperleaoe. The Absolute is different from the world, but it eternally 
Incudes the world, so they are not absolutely different* The logical indeserlbabllity 
of this oeii|>el8 reoourse to the method of *neti, netl,* to describe the Abeolute by 
seesdLeg eontradictloBs* 

It is difficult if not ln|>03slbLe to define arqprwme reality • . • we can be sure 
of idiet God is net 1* e*, met an emergent deity, not am exceedingly able mechanical 
emi^Lmeer, not a in^«xw«atural proprietor of the universe, not one to whom we are 
bemd in oorenant or one who takes sides*^ 

me »lgpl£lo« 0 e of the negative method is to telmg out the truth that ultimate reality 
is mot finite* But ladhakrishaui does mot step at thls| he goes on to stress the 
t, ffafc ly 'lewflphy of BaMnifiemath Tagore, pp. ii6>117, 

2* «f*j^ Itaal Artlair Sehdlpp (ed*), The ffaUeseidy of SarvapalH Badhakrishnan, 
pp* Wtf 79d* 

a, Hm Aftig tae He BeoA, p* 22} ef*, Blllian lames, Taidetles ef Beligleus 
||ii|wrisnoe, p* 339* 
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posltlTs aap^ot of the Absolixt«*s froodoa to maalfeerb aagr taio of Its iafiaito powors 
ancl to rojeot th# others, as well ae its freedraa aot to aanlfest itself. The lafiaite, 
unbooaded bliss (aaaadl) overflovs into creaticn. 

The perscmalistio ooaof^tloa of Israra is iaevitable because of the relatiOBaX 
obaraoter of thought which proceeds ly relati&g subject to object. Given an envixoa- 
aeat vis*, an imperfect world with its capacity to progress, there mst arise the 
related idea of personality (fanoan or divLae} Hvlng and noting in it. God is a 
logical prltts of the otwaic process. Creative advance takes us to the realisation of 
pzinordlal ooneeption or plan or God*s switure.^ The Absolute is thou^t of as the 
creator and creation is the inevitable counterpart of the Idvine Self. ®xe •! an* 
needs confrontation with the ■not I.* It is Maya or agrsterj why "not !■ appears on 
assesrtlan of "I." Interest of ecmoA hnoanity shifts fron Absolute, which is the 
begijming snd Uniting ocomm^, and c^tres on tl» interaediate process of creation. 

God the Mtylvitt is nore Interesting to tis.* As Tagore said, our interest la not in the 
ooanle Absolute or tho beekgroiind of the eanvas, but on the activity of the Mtyavin 
01* th# paltttlBg# 

The r^ailcn of God to world is an organic one, but the poaiU.cn of nodified 
inrirtjfii ia uaaceeptable. The position of God, tho Soul as the efficient cause and BELs 
boty as the naterlal cause is unfeenablei we cannot take half a fowl for oookiag and 
leave the rest to Tty eggs.^ God cannot Iwct be affoctod ty tn^rfecticns of the world. 
The ■consmte mivarsal* does aot got over this dtffieulty ty its aititrary o^bination 
of idontlty «id anltlplielty, tasgwral proeoss and otoraal lanKtabtlity in oao Abeolute. 
fbUNt is no nood olther to idontlfy or to dlspsiso id.th ^thar one of these cone«^tions. 

Isnanont, osniisoionfc, ennipotont God Is a projsciden of tho Absolute, an 
** of one ot the infinite possibilities of the Aln^ute* He is no mto 
uppmram* too to Ifisya (^Wkara) but real as one creative power of the Absolute,^ As to 
why tMs poww 0®“ posalbOityt This can be answered only with areferenoe to Abeolute *s 
fSeedaa^ as the work «£ m artist or lila, wi^wut effort as sport or huaan breath. 

3L In Tlew of life," 'p. 308. 

i a., I, 2, 8 in Indian Hdlosc^ty, II, 715. 
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As partaktag ia tha vorkiag of aattn^e God is aot etaxsaly for Ho lasts as Iceg as tho 

world-ptroooss lasts* Ho is coatiagoat frcm tho staadpoiat of tho Abooluto, but eroator 

and aaiatalaor fro« tho cosaic standpoint. Tho Solf-JBxistoiat bocoawr for the world 

coapasslonato, oonserrlng, helpful saviour* He arodoeas tho corrupt, reemciles tha 

hostile, evolves rfcgrtha out of chaos} fflls work continues until Ho has fashioned twa orw 

tal subetanoo out of ovanoseent nothingness*^ As creator of tiae, God is tiaelass, l»t 

as personal being liaited 1:9- His savircaaiait of selves and matter, Ha works for its 

spintualisatian in tiae* Cosaic striving a2»i progF 0 m is guided bgr God* God*s 

eternal values are b^ng realised in huaan history on tho plane of i^ce-tiae oreaticn, 

which is a necessary part of God^s being and fulness. At the beginning of the evoltk- 

tionary process He is transcendant because there is dualism of God and matter, at the 

etnd ikt is iamanent because ffi.8 plan is fully manifested in the world, Tl» coinoideiKJe 

of God and world means the end of cosmic process, dissolution of both into the Absolute* 

The aUenaticn of •not !■ from •!" is ovwcome in a process of return of •!• to "me* 

2 

1. e*, return of both to original purity* 

In Tedaata, the Absolute and God are not to be understood as oo^^usivs tsrsas. 
God is aot unrslatsd to the Absolute, but as caae actuallsed possibility is that very 
Absolute from a partioular point of view. It ia not correct to say that coasexete 
reality is higlwr than the Absolute, iMch becomes iseraly a factor, ijiality, adjective 
of (Kmicrste reality, therefore, superfluoue,^ because the primordial and tl» projected 
m>0xigt ly aaturs of ualvsrsal being and not as amre juztaposlUon of opposites} the 
formless Divine is capable of manifesting all forms, absolute being md creative 


4 

aspects are simultaneous, therefore, the latter is not ri<dier than the former* 

Tlkere is soc^je for dualism as well as mo niaa in iipiritual aoEperieace* The 
(Hfferemoe of s imreme pMfrnon end gi^reme igdrit is ®ne of stassd^int— God aa ^ spears 
to ua «»d (Sod as Se ia* The Absolute is ti» abstract aspect, since all terms are 
iaade<|eate bat God is the self-aware, aelf-bUssful Being* Absolute is self-existent 


4irit’'ia Mm," 6* I* P* SQl, 
An XdMilist ^sw of Mfo, P* 340* 
aoMlpp, op, cit*, pm 833. 


4* ibid*, p* TW* 
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joy, God is loTe dspeadcHot on the object, aE^eoding itself without sccpeetizig a retem 
for it 8 ae2f»«cp«oditure,^ The nature of GM as louring rede^aar seets soro JWligioua 
needaj the Iheolute awets the other s^dritoal need of rest, falfilBent, eteinilgr ai^ 
ooapleteaiess* BeUgion Meds God related to the world to be also personal* logic aides 
tm to rise to the iiQ>eraaaal but eaotional dsMands caa be satisfied at the ecQMose of 
logic only. Howeeer, as in seienoe so in religion we must not adopt the wiew of the 
plain men Int mat ooniadt the specialist (mystic) who is only satisfied with infinite 
really. Hdlosophy may fail to reconcile them but ^iritual cwselcusness has ali^rays 
felt thmy are one. 

Pro® the standpoint of knowledge al»5 there is a real continuity of expejAence 
bartweeu states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep oonsdousness pointing to a non-dual 
oonsdensness imderlying the distinction of espirieal knowledge. Hie "I* aud "not I* 
becone one in ezperlanoe of self-oonseloosness or sdf of intuition. Tims, ^iateaml- 
ogioaliy apeacLng, God is the truth of dualistle intellect, the Absolute is the higlmr 
txnth of intoition. The latter is not unreason but the deepest ratiimality, i^ugh 
noiw-<M3aic«ptual, enbracing inediacy and sedlacy. Intuiticn as the response of whole 
nan involTss reasini, thou|h not translatable into the language of intellect. The proof 
d Its mLidl^ is that we cannot think it away. Similarly, the Almolute is not dtff-. 
erant fro® but the sonqpli'tlon of God. Theiaa if it wlshas to be time mist not only 
ijosist on dBalism of God and aan or trmisemidance, but on onmess, unity of qplrit or 
dlwlne IsMiiMnM. Thay are xmt ocutradietozy but the Intellectual and intuitiwe ways 
of aj^rahendlBg the sane lemlity. 

Hie neeessltiy of the peraonaUstie <»meeption ef realii^ cannot be danied, for 
apdxit eannot be ooncel'ved aoceept in tezam of personali^.^ y&mi the mind daaiands a 
daseri|itlca the Idi^littBt categozy of salf^^mseiousimss Is applied. Ckijpiition appears 
an m^tdlnte ef knoiledge, anetloQ as the attribute of love and will as the attribute 
ef dldne mlll*^ Hhos modaet thinkars accept a wariety of detizres of God not as pure 

»glM spirit in Mam,* 6. P*, p* 4H* 

g. The Bdgm cf Bellgloa in Gciiteaporazy Ibllosopfay, pp. ^39. 
i. The BaligieB Us Ibsd, p. 17. 

4* MttdB of life, p. 87. 



p]r«0«zitatioas of roaX-liwltsolf laut as the presentatlofis of it as infltisnoed tssr 
Intollsot and vill i, e,, psjrchologicallj and praipsatleallj aedlatod. Baraonalityji 
though ths higiMst eatsgoxy of thought, is still an Inadsqpato ssynhol of reality awi 
the highest idea of Gk>d is a soggestlon of the ineffahle. The personal factor does not 
nu lli f y ths object, for the reality of the la^reae spirit is not contrajdicted by aan*s 
Inability to describe. To ignore the ayabollo nature of •persmalily* is to shut out 
the truth. Those vho regard reali^ as psrsonal still hare to a<bdt it as Yast and 
eyatezlous. Mcmotheists are loth to aoespt ^Mir am God as syabol, vhile calling Crod 
of others ay»hol of the true God. God Is the ^bol in vhieh religion recognises the 
Absolute.^ Slyebols of Godhead are evoked for the sense of Tastness of ultimate reality. 
At this point a aisoonoeption wist be aeoided. Though all laaglnation is necessarily 
infected vlth greater or lesser degree of error, this does not aean that fora or 
personality Is itself unreal. Bren Advaita does not know any higher reality thim 
personal God. It advises aedltatloD on the stQwr-personal and worship of the personal. 
The fores of God are really assuaed for the welfare of the seekers md are not only 
iaagtnary. They are syabols of truth cherished by believers, were they unreal they 
could not act in tMs way. The question eaw^t be treated as one of scientiflo truth, 
but of relatiott between the deepest sfllf of aan ai^ reality,^ 

Bedhakxishnan Is undeterred by difficulties of classical Tedwita in reconciling 
the Indetcralnidic Absolute with ths detexsinate God. There Is no fimdaiBental eoutradlo- 
tiou between the piiilosophidal idea of God as all-enbraolBg Spirit «id ths devotional 
idea of personal God. Be takes his stood on ihe couvietion that the best <9ialities of 
the ^ gmt thinkers of India, ^o&kara aad l^aanuja are the defects of the other.^ 

An tmbdaiwd xsadlng of the ^panlfads shows that the final teaching is not clearly on 
the s id e of one or the other. Since the two teachings follow each other in an insop- 
araUe there is scrij^tttxal justification for regarding both as coaileDent^. 

plillosoply Is also not lacki n g in si s Al ar su^ations. ffeilosophical 
tAfaiT p, 108| of., C, B. M. load, Goonteiwattaok from the 

Bast» p» 13S. 

t. fyeeitai and Oultore, p. SStt, 

t. JaMm mUampirf 



aocurstoy discorsrs the slighteet diaination froa the Absolute in seii'-consoiousnesst 

"I aa I," tram this Sankara precipitates pure beings basal thought of all into the 

wrld. To think pure Bralraan is to sake principle of difference eqpially basal. God 

develops into organised existence. Thusy dahkara did give place to a logical theisa 

not slighting intellect} though not voridlng out the relation of absolutisa of intxiition 

wilA es^lrloal theien of logic, he maintains a wise agnosticism on this point. Prom 

Gahkara Hadhakri^bEnan derives the idea of the Absolute and tbs relative vaya of 

esqpresslng the same realltj. Bat Sankara* a distinction of para and apara, hi^r and 

lower fails to do justice to the empirical aspect bar relegating it to the realm of 

unreality, md it also fails to give the complete couoeptLon of the Absolute by 

ol udlng God and the world from It. RadhakrlshnEQ is determined to avoid both undesiiv 

able ocmolusioss of Sankara's distinction. Be makes Bmaatmja’s empirloal theism of 

logic an actual projection of tbs Absolute, with real powers of creation and dli^}mi8a- 

tlon of justice for a partienlar oomtoa* God is as real as the Absolute, both are 

infinite, divine and above limitation of finltude. That there may be other possibil- 

Ities actnallaing in otiuur creators and creations does not take away frtsBi the reality 

of the (neator of this world. ldMtation».begi33ning and end— of creator and creation 

is not unreality* Ind God*8 ocntlnuatts involvement in the origin and evolxtbion of 

wcrldUprocess and humaa history makes them folly meaningful 1* e., relativity is real, 

Bitdhakilshnga maintains with BSnnuja mad the theists. But ha asserts againat them 

that wwTeff * the diatinctioa of Absoli:fte and God, transooidflat icad cosmic fSLvlne be 

admltied the iamtahle perfectlem of reality eazmot be poreserrad* ^afikara is zl^it In 

insisting that the Absolute is totally indep^idant of the world* Bub since he also 

3 

insists that entity cannot come out of non^entity, he too most concede that ^e 

Ahsolntc does within It both God and world, the actualisstion of one posstblX- 

ity as well as infinite ether possibilities aM actualitlM while transcending th^ 

SaibidcriahBan*! position may be understood thaost aa long as the imperfect world he« a 

natnam iBKUthctlcal to thab of the perfeotLcn of Absolt^e it is not included in it, but 

i* vide I, 4, 10* 

S* ladLiai Hiilosophy* l» dSWi58. 

1, B. S*, n, *, 86. 



vium th« anti thesis is oTsroose ly tjransfigaratlon of wrld*s iapure nature i. •*, whan 
the design and ideals In God*8 Bind are fully eocpressed in the world Ty means of 
erolution, th«i both are totally incorporated in the Absolute, "fhe Alwolute eternally 
Includes the world in Its taransforaed or essentiaO. nature,*^ hence its perfection 
remains unaffected. 

Badhakrishnan*8 attempt at synthesising the Sagupa and conceptions of 

reality into one logical system rests on the application of a balanced negative- 
positiire method to the understanding of reality. Ha parts with Sankara ^here the 
latter holds the positive method (iti# iti) to contradict the secondless nature. His 
thesis is unexceptional I "negative and positive moments are indispensable to the 
Absolute, not that the Absolute contains both, but our system of jhiloac^jhy must 
contain them."^ 

It will be seen that the success of such a dcial i^proach hinges on the crucial 
({uestlm of "how* or the manner in which the Absolute projects one or more of its 
poruers as Ii^ara. Badhakilsiman explains it as the AbaoLute’s free and effortless 
ildlllng over of the eocoess of bllsB elwaent in It into the luuaes and forms of creatloa. 
this la not ao much mu eocplanation as a f»ggestion and ^aAkera has also advanced It in 
the analogy of ^K>rt and breathing. In order to eomplete his s^mtem Radhakri^xnan is 
x«(|uized to woric out this auggestlcn into a consistent theory. It cannot be aUowod 
that his "soggeatioi# is a saffloittit substitute for ia&kara*B HSjravada which is a 
detailed eplstenolcgieal analysis of the erxtmeous perception of the ncm-related 
Abmolute as the orvator Ck>d. However tmsatisfactory the metipfayvdcal denotations and 
eoniiotatlom of this doctrine may be to realistic minded pbllosoi^ it is, at least, 
m sore ooagiilete and consistent theory than the "positive" eocplayaatloo of Badhakrirfman. 

tite latter aooepts almost all the meanings of Ifiyi in t^Lassieal Advaita and also 
the lymtlfioation of Intelleot on this point it may be concluded that his theory of 
the "pcMitivi^ Abeolnte though differing in form and description froB j^a&ara*s 


•a^ptivi^ Abeolnte date mot make a vmX dc^ar^are from the position of the latter, 

'L' % t^aHstle llioiight of I^a# p. 346. 

%m iMd«t p. 3S9« 
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'Rj« fate of the relatlre and contingent conception of ie?ara s1d.ll hangs in the balance 
of the anirracanlTa or *real-«nr»al" Maya* The difference between Badhalcristean and 
Sankara is tmly seeming. 

Vlhat Sankara presents as pure aetaj^sios for Jjnani by eschewing "a theistio 
veiling of truth in a aist of sentiment* Sri Radhakrishnan presents as a theory for 
the Basses by enboracing a functional aiethod of presentatioa Bore palatable for the 
present day ^jfiirer* The difference is not doctrinal, but only a manmr of 
presentation.^ 

Mayffc>*The Nature of the World 
amanistic Conception of the World 

lleo-Tedanta finds the Upanlfads and Vedas to he full of a positive at^tude to 

life and activity which isqdies belief in the reality of the world. The negative 

attitude dev<^oped in Vedanta becanse of a wrong wsphasls or a false neaning being 

glvon to Hhya and it gave rise to undesirable consequences. Bo Heo<»Vedantin stops at 

the negative thesis of Vedanta, "AH this is nothing," but all go <m to the positive 

thesis, "All this is nothing but God." BuBsadsB prides Itself on its attitude of 

liorld and life affirmation, but a truly Integral huBaniam reqfuires an exact disoriBina- 

tlon of what is to be negated to afflni what. A philosophical affimation of reality 

can only occur after all falsity has been negated. If Beo-Vedanta (e« g., Vlvekanand) 

denlMi that coapronlse between world and God is possible and at the same time insists 

cm living fully in the world to work out the truth of Vedanta, the contradLeticn is 

cmly aypparant* A Truly bnaanist doctrine can see no efflca^ in a sere jurtaposltlon 

of spiritual and Mundane goods, hence a non-eo ap wislng attitude is necessary. To 

get an integral outlocdc a real synthesis is necessary. world is to be rejected to 

the extent It is Merely what it appears 1. e., unreal, but It is to be accepted where 

it is aonethihg nore then Itself or has be«i tran^gured by spirit 1. e., real and 
3 

good* 

Tho pgrmdcBC of hmunifftie Metapfaysies is how to reconcile the diversity i. e., 
jU Belh iayBa, the Ooneapt of Maya, p. 69, 

9U «f*, Nacitain, tm» BcmanisM, pp, 201, 103t The more nature or society 

leOeeis reality the nore aamrad and worthy of love ani respect it is and the 
were it is separated fron reality ths noie profane and despicable It is. 
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r»ality and Indapendanoe of nangr parte and foras in the tmlTorae vtth oneness arai 

coherence of the vhole !• e., paradox of dUference and identity* Seo-Vodantins 

aaintain that tlM -world's nature is iCaya^real and iinreal i* e*, indeteoraiinate to the 

Kind* Sven huaanisB adaits that the clear light of reason, though rencTing the veil 

fro« aaoy phenoeiena# does not bring man face to face with the basic agrsteiy of -the 

world and existence* The reascm is clean on the me hand is the complex world- 

rmlity, with infinite degrees and oontradictims and on the other hand is the rigidity 

of conceptual understanding, where truth is not identical with reality but a representat- 

tion of it. ‘nierefore, a margin of indetenainatenoss must be allowed in man's toowl- 

edge of it, as «rrsn science has admitted, and Vedanta insists m it in its conception 

of -world* Aco^tanoe of a basic irredoolhle mystery does not pre-?ent -the humanist, and 

erven less does it prevent the Reo-Vodantlns, frc® retaining conviotim of world-reality, 

•ense of re-verenoe, awe, wonder, strangeness and challenge in their empirical dealings 

3 

with the probleB of world a3ad existence* 

The qpestion of the relation of reality to phenomena involTes a proper evalnaf 
tion of time and history in relation to timelessness and the Infinite* Anti-ndigious 
ImauuiisK tries to solve this ty an o-vezwgimplificatioaw-'it rejects the latter as unreal 
and makes the former reaX-dn-themselTss* But if humanism is -to be xealistie it cannot 
be tfaos facile, it must consider facts and realities In their -totali^l and human 
reality is relative to both time and timelessness, finite and infinite* Only Tagbtre 
holds ths reall-i^’ or eternal supreme person to begin only idiere it eaters time* In 
fact, time, apace and causation (world of nature and eocpeiienoe) is the medium for 
obMoratiaQ, but also for ree^tlon of the abeolnte, eternal md infinite, according 
to TlTricacaBd and Gandhi* Is absolute opposlticsi need be insisted vpon between -the 
Ahiolate ee the am hand and time and history on the other. There is no illogicality 
in laiBittiag l^lme «od world-demalopaMBit within the timeless Absolute, according to 
or ag^Kin, etanaity of tim»HBcveaMnt-->the self-existeace of tiuth- 
or creator holding eternal potentiality of rest and mcermmt and standing 

J alfiik jftoifly, Ute iEOH^st Frame, p* 42* 

2. Mbultcn «t al* (eds*), Ths AatoMogra^ of Sei«BM»e, p* 550* 

3, BoECley, loc* d'i^ 
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i»t*Mwsaa %!»• {wsrld) aad (Abvalttt#), «oeordiiif Us JtoJt)b ij ado» 

Awli a riMlliB •iaa« adlow for •Tolttiiao of world and progr«i« of 

mm* S»©-¥*daaU»« haim flran \»xpi^e<NMS«eit«d Inportano# to drrnlopBmitai and «rrol»» 
ilo««ry fantorn. Tl» dootarin* of ooadc and organlo rfolutios Is not only oonslgtsnt 
idtii Int a m^acKUfia alntoi^tlon of fadsntie aosiKalofsr. Umix Is pari of natnro and la 
■ada np of tim mam aataftal, oparatad ijjr %hm mm» aoargf as th* oonnos* And ta^pita 
of Mi iial4|M lia la lialtnd Mitaif^^ysloal Mid p^sloal olwiina with all 

ladags of tha «ala«r«aw Heswrwr, inataalaliaile or aeiactlflo arolutim doas not 
aaeplsla MtJiar tlii whnla world or ms* fha <^maido i^rltaal flaw of nan aoas hi* 
difwnlj^pdng throst|h aHOgr irlafai of tin# aiwl ohaaafaf In aanh of wldoh ha rawatna an 
ii^pttxfaat aapataalaa of hia ra«l aalf or apLriiy both tn hla ooUaotlTa and Individual 
aapoota* ?lv«iunwBMi*a tataraat data not 11a la wojMng cmt a phlloac^phgr of mm la 
aootaljr ly l*«raaaa of if!dJlt«nX«<a*a^ foraaa In hlidor 3 r|, thotsqih ha would not hava 
doMod IMa avoliddUni, slaoa tha profraaa of aoolaity dowi dapa ‘ upon actul-JPari^^ 

I* ilia Indivi du a l t Bla ladaraat llaa mtJaar in avolatlcti of tha indlvidtud. anddns in 
MlMKratlsn of apCflt*# band aga to nattar* All othar ]hw>«7adintlna whlla anoaptlng 
thia (ooly dlaocrt ttwdr attantlaa to iMptvmum% of aMnoidnd in tha for* of ba^sr 
mqtami&m of apdJitnal palnolploa (trulli, lova, non-vlolanoa, fraodcMi)« Zdfa In tina 
la « jwrtfioa^ and vMlnsaMot of nan*# natuzo^ bat lUssra la m pxograaa in a 
MasMIiA linot davi ilopumt la hr forward and baMwurd ■ovaaanta, with a gpnadkwl 
to tha foal of pMfaotloBu 

3^ rolpard to tha po aal Mlity of attaiimHit of tha foal tharo la dlffaronoa of 
vtoir* fafora and Gao^ daagr porfaotion and allow caalj for atamal and 

laflaito paelhoMMlltf of aan, baoanaa attalnawiit of tha Infinlta la idsntioal with 
anghfetott of tho flMto^ alnot tho two oasnot ooaadst* And hnonian dbaa not allow tha 
iMiitlan tln% faiate« 7 ’ msA mid. Sadhahrialsiiaii dots not haattata to adalt world 

IS 

nad teHMi i*a#i»tlsa thengh tn too adalta It to ba bigrxaid tliMi md world, itovanaat 
tmm iMMgt laaparfooUsa to i^drltaal porfaotlaa la, »ata|jhywieal2y epmklm$ « 


of «lo»ial-4M|>oraIt aboolato-hlstorioal, tatalUon-lntallact and. 
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•«8«r«l#l3r, « ng^rttsa a l i— d notld snd isiwaalty* kttsimmst of th* otjijrmi sad r»sl 
»#»«l »»i bs i^rttood S 8 osgaUon of ths ^ksaoamoa l«t as fulfllaait of ii, %im 
Isttar tato iha foaaar %■ irfolail^ stid at th® and of ihs prooasa 1 * ••! iibt 

ptolsiliai of ilMs Is roooivsd l|f attalfinHKt of m st^aiaal, oi^iaofaloas stata of balag*^ 
MroMiide tiBldli’ assarts psrfastlo© of 8 |»tio-tsai^ral world fcgr dososat of aojawmljod 
siMi tTMMsfoiMtdoR of astam cad Iifa« Mo otiaar Tsdsntln dknBaribaa so soafidccttl^ tisa 
lasrfil«.liLa ^pixiltecX fiitsra of tlia Isscse tmm m& uslvartiai id»t asa i«d world Is yet 

bUc 

Mffmmmmt of t^so vimai cay ba ro^xiollad by distinfoishiiig bstwsan 

«dJltea&li4»Uoft*.imf»oUoii sad propeos-^avcXopciint. Aeoordiiig to Badliakrisiman 

pfe^pmm rafws to fcfeira world isoas sad parfaetim to ultiaata depth of 0010*0 bata^,*^ 

dkMils lAtii a caliitlsai ia tha ortracs of tiaa at sesbo wadatad momm% ta tha 

fiitara Matoiy «f ■wadtitwin It tMaks of oltlaata parfaatloa wlthia tha tl»o-ordar, 

witMa liidts of Idcloxiaal inofrsaa. Itkrfaotlaa Is riot^ry orsr tlaa, pasaafo trm 

Matorr to aii{Misi«MatonaaX« Tha difftoalty of aodla« of tho pxosaat world of tl»# a»d 

ahsaia V lyAil t iMaia aU op 1» osmeaw by tha Idas of tha iafiaita possiMlitlai of 

iJBdilalta i«^el 4 U 4 aaadopmiis ia tha Abcoluta* JaroMjicb says that if by oocidLata 

ysaliaation of ap&ilt is aimt a rsalisatlsn with aothii^ aora to raallaa thao Gawthi 

iBsd atlara axa rliht la a^rliig that it is ija|>oaalhla and mmaoassiury* A dlriaa 

Caap wii ii a a ntal) pp&g^mmim mmm that tha praaaBt lipBoraiiaa of aao eaa hs trai»oaiidad» 

maOt tawlag txm darttaaas to light, tsm igooraaot to kaovladga, spirltoal twoluUoa 

idLH aeaUsna to aodtfy- sahodiaaeEt of s|d.rit la aarth oatora to suit forthar 
1 

AaMBlaB iaoBlaatos iadaetzoatihU optiMsa la rsgard to nalisitad posalMXlty 
9 i davalofaaat ia haasa liXa, ia asdta of all ohstaalaa, 4 aafflalsot raaaoa mat bs 
Mmm m m A for oalf^iapfofintat, whltth shoiild give aaoasaaxy aaotionaUrolitloma 

m 

iOptftaa, Ilia msootaiy of tho law of dotaloiaMnt la wm«6 Ufa oarrlas with it sa 

iiparaltiia to aat aod tha Isa is that psofaatioa (of hai^daass m& fraadca) is tha 

(|^ir;T Sshiilar,''' 'ii^^ tha %liisEX aad Stodlaa ia HkawiBd pp, 25®, 

a* •l!asg;vaM mA %intaal Talaaa,* IMloaophr, Tol, XII, »o* 4?, (lilT), p* tu* 

S* laldMMra of Ski AHroMaio, flhoood toriaa, p« 93, 



«itra» of tint 4 Q^« sfftijisi mimx* vlthia m noU &» outoldt, «nd it 

Itfi la mm md •ool#^. tl^ porfoetioKi of no rid is pogadbl# or not, 

it la not a hone of aou la it« praawit oondliioir* la aaithar aiow doog 

▼odaaio m 8» to play « posaivt aad ia^aetiir* red* towards taparfoet ooa^iiotia 

of %«>rld or rosifipAtloii to rnffartag la Iifa« It Imdata mi iaarolo atiitudb whi<d} 
afe|iir» poMilKlM of laortla la tbo tm% of food and wvUi ama's irosixinalMllty is to 
msk fdr tlw goal towords tddidi oaolKtloa aoros i, a., tha idaal roallty Brsdaun la 
ttos orlgla aad flaal and of aotoaX Ufa and world* %■ not atrlwlaf to mntorm to tida 
iraife mm lartinys Ida om roal asaantlal aalf* Qaly Jy his labour and aocporlatooa ««b 
tba world and lenan Ufa ba aada a fltt«r mi battar mqsawaaim of *»ality, oonaoltma- 
SMsaa ayad tdlaa. 

^ivaduRSMBod 

fliraioBBaaid daslar a a that ligra la tha boat anawar to tba problan of mm bi««ati&g 
tJMi MBar*^ ddfidta^ld* aeid IfiiyawlBila art abwiltitalj l<la®Utal, tbara la abaolatalgr »o 
ediMKr a aq; d a MM i t 3. < aa i of Mwtta •oGaapi Migriu Qod mnmot baooaui tba voxld i. §•» tbars la 
no p«rl|ina| pHsttetaa la aaoldad tg tba tbaoiy that tbs iml varaa aa wa know and tldnk: 
It doaa not aadlai i» tlia iiiiotaeii^bla doaa laet ohaega or raal natora la not lost 
far tliara la aa baoendait and ttw aidwaraa of parts acMi dlffarsncNif la aa appaarancNt 
1* a »9 aiiwrta* ftm ibaolata la tba ooaan in iddedi all thlsma ara wawaa, dlffarant 
oalgr la foens i« a*# aatt^r and ttxm^f forew and intalUganoa ara bat aMBalfaaiatioeas 
of tiMi ooaidn mmrgj of tbw ooaale Istalligaaoa or SopraaM lord. Sa la both tba 
aoeiHRnal aad ladMcml aatnra and Ifa^ la tbs aaddiai throof^ whlcdi tbs Ibaoluto baooaiaa 
tba sonMtor iomI aoraation* It idKmld ba nndaratood aa tha ooaMnatloa of thrao iimoMf 

iMab ara fartbar radonad or abatraatad to 1»io idaas of masKfora.^ 
It la aiiead^ idiat aaiaaaa Miyil Uda ia aa lllogieal (isaatlm. tba ciiaatlcm 
•adiNMl adl^r la tba oandltlQ»al ^pbara bot la zalatad to tba ansmidltionadif iharafora 
It la aoi^vidlatoi^. Tlia ananar ean only be tbat Ignoranoa aakaa tw lliiialoiu It la 

TTj ' '"'■jjyf 

•« iM4,» nii 4t9» m» 

% tWSk, % «lt. 
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m Ijold fWMfmU Milan of fofidbBto ifeat 3»o anomi of Jasowlodfo of •jctonajd world (Kmld 
folfo tho pmy,«» siiMo ilM adad la Xiadiad e^rmo% fo bayoad 8|MMN^-tt»o-eaai»«iion»'^ 
ft»a ^^s«sda m adad, spaos on objaoia, fonaa, qpaalltiaa, and ea»8aU« la taaoporabla 
fitw boriii* Cl4wurly, iba aodaiaiaoa o£ tha world «»Ma ita aodaiaooa In ralaiiaa to adud 
onlj (adUaOf yeauna, aMryoAioa)* Tharaforit iba world la acdLataiit baoiiiaa it aatlafiaa 
to mmm met idiMa of oadattaK^* laallij roaa to aa It wort, ombi^ 

Iji wfmmtt tijMit oattMtioni a raXatiwo aolatiswNi Hilfilliiif all Ita x^Kiairwaanta. It la 
{MarMitod tr *11» bat tba Ipa^raiti thdair It to ba eowsT9%m, atortial and oraxw 
XaMitlo^ aadatacNMi* la tmtb. It la a<«w . .aa dLataBt booaaiao waio wo to aoe tbo world wltti 
a sixth or Mmnth Moao wo wowld aoe aosiotbiiag aoro. Tliaroforot aodatanoo anat bo 
traoaoondaot of a|ioo»iitliii»'<oawan.tion i« o«, it aast bo liadopondkaati abaoloto^ w aoh o B| »» 
atdl% liMOomblOy laflalto aodatMMMiy iddoh iho world la not* fbo poradox of tho world 
is thot it is pmfmAmA as fdMooMmslJjr rsal wtim trassoaodoatally- It la not rool* 

Mlqfo la sJUn» tbs slatsnmt of ths foot that tho bsjds of lift is cmntradlotloo 
of food sad ofili, luffdasos sod sdsary and all duaUstis qpudltisa* To taJes tMofs as 
tbagr aro is to laidaerotaad tbs ooageltftaQOs of opfsositos of vbl^ oa« tom is Is^oslbls 
«itb 0 iit tbo otiiir» adJMNi sasdi is s a^alfoatatioo of tbo mmm roslity* Hoaeo it Is that 
•oas of tbs tmaOmmmMJt of roasoedLof aro aost mixloua loa^to of our bcMuat of aol«os 
aad IcaoidUi^s* Ysiimta is troo j^bdULoiNspliix iddLoh doolaroo ooiitradisld.o(i» d«aadfa« to ba 
tbo law of iwrld aoad IUNn 

OroaUoa abowo a dual mammmtp onward sad u|iward« batorial owolutioii has its 

owa laws aai dtcma tbo OBMtrd aonroaoat of Ufa and iiatiiro« Matoral rvolutloo la tho 

woaeldLBg oat of oao aMtorlal^ ikida« br oporatlon of caio oaorgj, fraip. Into iaflitlto 

fanMi* Bat aftrilaal owilotioa has Its own laiai aod is aoviag npiaad towards aiosi* 

ifMdoddsai of oBoawMi or wadraraal spirit* Freoi tbo hifhost to tbo lowoit fora tbo 

s 

iSill to aeolttai itoolf oat tioeafb tyttoea. or it aay- bs said that tho unlsarwi Is 

m 

atw^Nlliaf to ooaidoto tho oiralo to rwtaxa to its ocntroo (fxaodoa). first# tttrcmgh 
Hwi irtaitgi^ halsaoo or iAf|ii.raflryii is attalaod 1« o*# taass is oouiitoiaustod bf rajas 

i, ivu,, &r^. 

*. iiu., n, ». 
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and thm rajaa la ^ ui%tvai« sad, htgrond tMs Ataum i« dUlseoTwrwdU 

TIi* IndisB in>rtte»iofla« of ejolos, parop^s in foam cf nvraa, rt»« aitd fall, •rfolatloa- 
ln-aolatioa itadioaAo %hm *stata of asaa* to bt a irafloetloB or llaltatloo l» tax** of 

of TtmX Mm» ksd bsmm {tfogrois »««iis bringlai this natoro u»dor 

ONjetaraX of oool, aot irloo-Toxm. Katurt or Ufa is a oonpound, tl»r«fora It eanikot ba 

1 

aiadnaal# at tba aawi tiiMi all ita oonMaatiiHeta, raooaMiiatlcma, aaalfaatatiaoa ara 

for MB to fot BxpoxliSiMk %!lrit*a jprograas la ralatad to lapaa of tl»«f 

pm«r$mmtkf Bad la aExMMtad Im iiidlri(lBaI*i ffoirtti towarda aalratloDu. fim qfimtim la 

la It aooaoaaiy to pt»a tjsroofh all Xovar atafoa to raaoh tiba Mghaatt Him aasatr la 

1b tha afflraBtlVB. Ob tba pbjraloal aidki tba aabTfo fooa froa saoaba to Ban in tiba 

WBit^ fodaata foaa fartliar and aagra that Jaat aa bib baa to lif« tha Ufa of paat 

taanall^ aa la tlia oaaa of tha odaoaptad mm, mo alao eoBixlaita avolutiaa ro^fttiroa blB tc 

3 

Uva all fotara Ufa of Iwaaiiltjr aa la tha oockdltlQBi of tiui fTBod aaa* 

f^roB tha itiaidtpelat of aaolatloo of Baxddiid It la naoaoaazr to aadaraiiad that 
all Baxlc ai®aiaat l^patfaatloa la aora aohjaatlva than oh|acrtiva !«.§•, aora adaaationa 

Jt 

thaa aatnal* "farfaat aoelatT* aaasMi aot acmdltloBa aad thlofa balajg battarad, but 
Baa balof tiattaarad hr adtetnc ehaafaa la thlaca* IdaBtltT* of ncdvazaal tad ladlTidual 
aalft BBaaoaoaB aad alozaooai aaiaia aoolal aifolutlaB haa ao laatlag vitbia ualaaa iroota 
la tJta liawr aataxa of tha haagB aaol* Tha xadigloiia tMohara (ABaz^ma) aadaratood 
that ateaga mbbI ha hr arpolBlioB of i^drltaal idaala in mb aloiiOij* Tharafora, thagr 
did Bert aix-fsa* hut aadhortad tha xaoa to do hattar, JHad thia la tha iMriLaaliOUi of 
oBaasraaa Ib afi auiiasBM* 

ISm afolatiaBary idaa la that it la poaaihla to alialaata nil froai tha i#orld 

9 fir BOllaaa af raBr% a tlaa vlll ac»a vhaa all Bia«riaa will eaaaa, aalr Jora 

MBilB# aarldi idll ha haama# lhK»i)la ara iai^rad to mak aodar thia Idaa to mdca 

mcSd racfaat i« a«» aa dlaaB8a» daat£^ aahapfdaaaaf idakadaaaa. TMa ie aot a trai 

« 

iU" ' ^ i»> aa9^''ina^ atajnif rlght-wraag, g(Kidi<<«¥ilt laaghtazwtiairay jojna-aorrova* 

S* Ihaifdala lloxica» fIX, fS* 
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idctt tet & d«iif«rmui of tlio of tho MecuM»»« Qa praotioal gxmmdg it 

emmat bi ahom Inv IUm iforl4 ean tmmme t bmtrm, gimm aia«i7 1« miatgd bat 

ferltm final cmmi polat to aiotbor la th« world. ^ Hf irtwmgglo to aUorlat# taffartiif mo 

•naoflaitijig good Oiii b* doiio to tho world, aa hiatory ahova. Tfaa ra&atm baiag tiiat if 

tta powar to aatlad> btwaan dOairas la inoraaaad in arltbantie pxmgrtmgim, powr of 

daNidfoa la laariwuMMi la gfcaatria pnHpnaflMdoa^ hanea alaadryJboj^plBaMti maala laaop^ 

a»tbtLa* Hm imilmegr la tba giaataral Idaa of anrolitiloa la tibuit it takaa botb good asid 

awll to ba ataaraally fliad la aatora aiwi aaoamt, but hiatory abowa iaoraaaa of both, or 

If it ba laadatad that tba aatora of tba aalaaraa la that tba anoi total of plaaatura- 

pala la ooaataBt, tlxan, alao, tbay ara aaraly poabad frcw oaa alda to «aotba!r, but ooa 

aasaaot totally mmnmm tba otiiar* Qo tbaoratleal gjwowi* alao it is laposalhl# to 

idxm km/ psofaotioo is pMslblai. fbrfaatlon la iaftoita (tha aaar-MMMXwpliabad aatora 

of mJUt) bat to try to aMOdfast (naltlM) pazfaoilon U a*, tba tfaaoiy of world* 

pazfoatloB at a fMurtlonlar podst la tim, mhois that mm hmam oaHaltad llttitadai It 

ia abourad to IMak that waalaad paarfaotioa of raality will tnrar ooim (aaadfati) aa a 

« 

IHurt of adjoid w»rM and biatory. 

aBmeBlan laalata that roallatle riov of tbo world aloaa allows for laimsaanaat 
of tbo world# tKt tMa mmt aoi oaorlook f aots# "A aobor optladaa la ragard to iaiaim 
pmgfmm mmt aol to ba baaad oa faoHa, plaitaiblo natrotb# tot on aona adwaaatiaa 
fonadMIdoai of tratb# la haldiag wttl i di al o i^M i ooatrol tliiaga wad tbalr aaoa for 
boldtorMBt !• ••# opttpdai llasw"® “fha aptotlo taJoaa Ufa mimM tba idtol tow p om oBt 
to to all ttot aodato# whiia tba fadtotla holds it to ataaa abcnra all tba aoaxwb aftar 
tbo I^uTt Xt la txwa ttot tba Aboolata or laflalta la trying to mcprmmo itoalf ia ti 
ftBdto* Itt tba ^postloa It# what la tba oeopa of bnwKi affort to do good# tottor to 
ia foteto wton, It dlaoowara tba world «« a alactoro of <^l«la»-p«««todaB It 
tba aotoatol iwtataaoa of potUag tba bliMt oa aatora aad raata raapoaalblll 

tm fltoHaf wr aat fladlag good Kisaraly on aaa*# ahcmldora*'^ Hua baa a aotion of tl 

I* tii4# n# ifi# Ml* 
a* ibid#* II, itstoiTs. 
t. ibi«»# XX# m. 
ibUU* XX# SdO# 



14m l»Et ft dUafftaiiexi* of tb« of tl» 8«ni«»« Qa pra^^loal i^refawlii it 

9mmot bi imi th« nwrld ttm b*®awi a btmrm, also* adaary la not o«at#d barfe 

irlM© ftosi OR* polat io MotlMKr l» tfe® vopld.^ %■ atarnggla to aUaaiat# iiiffozlai w? 
•Mflftatlaf good #«» b» docio to th# world, at hlgtorjr gytoira* flio raajKHS bolaf that if 
tlw poiwr to •atlcf>' hamm doadiatg la Inaraftaad la aritlaMtia pr&gfmmioti, powar of 
4ai«lJr»a la laortaaad la gacmatrlo progrtMton, baaeo aiaaarThdaai^pil^ raaaaja taaap- 
Mmtla* fiMi fallaaQr la tha gaawml Idaa of avoliitlott la tJbat It taJbaa both good aod 
•all to bi artMaadlp fl»ad la aatara aad anooat, bat histoiy aSoefm iaeroaaa of both, or 
if It ba laaiatad that tlm aatara of tha tmlTaraa la that tha am total of ploaaiira- 
P«ia la oooataat, than, alao, thay art aaraly pan^aid froa oaa alda to aoothar, bat mm 
©aamot totoUj' avatrooMi tha othar* Qa thaoratieal grmtada alao It la lapoaaibla to 
ahow how pMrfaotloB la pcNiaibla. Aarfaetlcm la lafladta (tha aaor<HBoaoaftItahad ttatura 
of aali^ bttt t« try to amlfaat (flaltlaa) parfaation i# a*, tha thaoiy of world- 
poxfaatloa at a iwurtimlar poist in tlwi, Maaa that aan baocoM mllaltad liidtodai It 
it ahoiarai to tMah that a iw A m d parfaotloR of xaalltjr will afar oowi (aanlfaat) aa a 

m 

part of MJcad world «id klatory, 

iaaHBiiaa laaiata that raaHatie flaw of tha world alcwMi allove for lap^nranaot 
<Hf tha world, bat tida wart not owarloolc faeta* *A aohar optLadiui la ragard to Isaaan 

foMadWdott of txwlh, la hoXdiBg iddah alacM aoatrol of thioga aod thalr oaaa for 

« 

battawaiaif. i« a*, o^ddaiaa llaa«* Tha agpeawtia takaa Ufa adboaa tha Idaal iMMipcaiattt 
to ba all that aoEljrldf whlla tha Yadi&tla hcdda It to waaa abova all tha aaarah aftar 
tha idaal# It la tnw that tha Ibaolata or l&fiBlta ta trsdag to aaqpraaa itaalf la tha 
flaita* Bit tha <|GMatlaa 1% idait la tha aaepa of lomm affort to do good, battar tha 
iier94» in fidBoit i O whan it dlaoofwa tha world aa a wlxtara of (^ptiasiaw-^aaladaa it 
•mi* tha Mimwl iMnaa waatmawa of puttlxig tha Waaa on aalwni and raata raaponslbllltr 

a 

far flndinf ar net flwHng food a^tarwljr cai aan'a ^hoaldarB#^ Man haa a aotlcn of tha 

irilil7W1w57155I 
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world, ^Jbana^ It msamt b» kaom wfearthor It idU mw mma, «Qd it !■ «liO doaabl- 
fal iifeothBar icNSdal poefootloa will «nmt \m roaohod. Set It ®cw®« or not, ottoii 

wot woirik for th« m If It idll 9 Gtm tcw>nrow, »« If It «ftly d«f>«Bdii m hi® 'MOSfk 
•JLfflao* SoMidi %»*• wnapooMbtUtf 1# to bollor® that rwiryon® la th# world has d«i» 
hi® woidi and tha oalj woilt nmnwilnilnt to h® doKta to aaka tha world parfaat has to ba 
dona ttf htnaalf* falidatloa of htiaaip affdurt lias aXoag thaaa 11 imi®i la tha first 
fklwaa, asqpaarlww laaahas mu that soonar or latar tiMlr affort® to luJca tbaMsaXsaa 
hi^Vf mm mmmmA oaly ly wortdag to lasaaa aloaryMrill Ci*P«rfaetlao) la tl» world* 
Saooaadlj, tha aaly vmf %m *mm& this Ufa* of ooBtradioilon la to do hi® owe part la 
tha world 1» a», to laoraaM f^wa® of good la tha world, fhirdlj’# oijiaa liijra 1® ti«i 
Oftly mdlMi la sad idilda mb has to vortf It is wroag to wgr, •! wHL cmly work 

vbm tha woi^Id has hammm all ©ood,*^ sad thas I will aojojr bliss, for this Is Hips tha 
mm vtm adts haaddaa tha Gsiifas sad sajrs, ■! shall ford tha rlwar wtwn all tha Mtar 
haa «aa lata tha oOMfli.** lhiil«rataBdla« of tha aatara of thtags glaas tha aorraat 
ilKlrlt to w»flE| thaa» mmrnmt ba fanatloiaa la aotlaats of good voik y^m tharo Is mmm- 
MNis that awaiy sti^ l» iJ iprow sa w iit aswlM Ita attaodseot aril. Slaoa aaa*a aril has 
m Imm m3m than Ids good sad ids food »e aora walaa than his aril, tha fadaatla 
actrlni with «t«oat {wtlanaa for good. 

Hm fadsnta daalaroai mm mat ralaa wasalf W <»•'• om axartlm. fo ds|M^ 
ffD #«••• aadf raany polats to tha at®afa*l aalf* ait mm to <hi|>a»d m tha ma-mUmimL 
•a(ur mmr load to tha right goal aa iadirldoal aalf la raaJOy atamal aalf 

wadiwr dalJBadatt** diihkirfsai wd^harat pra^sw-~*tha visa aaMaaaa hit am ofejaet* 1* a., 
m mm mm glaa afdntaalitr lint wash mt aaioi hlaaalf matar of hla ow aool.^ fbaita 
mt ai^xitsal Ufa hold good la mmmt^ opbara aad dtaa s td ataoat azartlon W 

% ||^ f ^ 

ftiMtlrtilng tha wMdd aa a parMSMSt alxtara of oppoaltaa two attitodas 

m 

m* to "Wh - AwitiMd aar worldly wladoa asgrai alaaa aaa ais»ot aaoapa aril ha 

r ' ibc 
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wurt Mric* tit® of ft biidl oorU# idtiwmt bothoriiig his h®a4 fthoot or 

wJUl^oa.^ airiai up hojp® of iin«lxft4 hft;:^]iliiess h® olKmXd taJc® th« world a® It 1»» hoar 

ftjid poidft 1« tit® hoiMi of hai^pdLiMtftftf aov «id th«n« ^noh is the fttiitod® of 

prftVftti or roftolrliti ionciril® worlds •! «td «!*»,• in wMeh ih®r® is iJwrwMtiaf 

mtem m tbs world asd iMtelMdUm to its powor bsoasiiNt aon trios to wsrie it to got 

fdftikiMtro and* la oocuNtcfaaBMf saftftrs th® la»»j»r»lDil® of^sit®s ▼!«.» rosetie®® of 

filMUPsro «Bd pftia. Ildi tdt®» hla oftly s littl® distaao®, hoesas® fttt®s^ to Sjjsor® 

tb® ssaploftsaat f®*rt aarrlos th® dbafor cdT dl^gpaiT aad girlng iqj of tiwi sferaggl®. If 

l«it®tiotl wisdni sdolt® roliflesi It t*aeh®®i do tMs fts wfttU as th»t 1* •*» it tftoeh®® 

igdritaftlitgr as ®««spr««ls« of world sad Ood, hot this Is mrt ftli«s#r® «irl®®» aor Is It 

0 wm pos^lkl®, slao® th® two ar» as night «ad day sod eoanot ladst togothsp# 

Vsdantft tftk«8 sa ofifosit® staad to worldly wisdoo* It adrls®#* glr® tJp hc^ of 

fdsftsaroii wfaioik Is saotlwtr fhm of pala sad fwsrsh to oadorstaad •sssntlftl naturs* It 

is sostras that lbs wwrid is ■arsly sissxy md mmmmm that it is aU good, tet thooght 

is to to ittlAsd t^ofds that oatltr o^ ^th aro goisoa. This is to axt th® 

toast i* *•# iaooctri«al33bi «oiia®«tioo of offtoadtos. Th* IdMl ijc»i««<ai|>ro«d.o® 

witii myrn is mxf dHfisnltf tort It sost aot h® towmght dom to ths autaal* Ctoly tbos® 

nihm sMpfgg* want to rasonailsf astsr® sad txwith oatos progxoss* 

Xtos iNQPWbalsgittal sftost of fsdsatl® posltioa is salxitsiT, OonviotiaD of lihiim 

MdOMi wtoi TTiftitr to asredi toaaic to Ms oxiglaaX aatarw 1* to rmmrm tho jprcMMiss W 

iM gst isto flaitado*^ TMs is atlw|tti or ranolriag ®*iy fros ths world, ■! sad 

«tas«* 4»d Bot tnartiag ths world for Ms own plsasitr® h® baooaws iadafpotuknt of it 

i* *», sMfaao ao iwswrtioBS of opposit®®* Jsssriloa of sooh froodoo hf I® soel®'^, 

sIMsa sad lalifiott Musafos ths •mry a s a ai a g of Kiora* To tot® th® world as It is, 

Xssyoi aoMdtoi tort owU, thsrsfhro, "to and aodstsao® oad vorldF aoasis to aodsrstoad 

tMddi a% inft ths w «« td W iitiiif up tiaa srror shoot it« Uorld it aot dostioyod hot 

« 

Si it is i« dsdtiod. tbs I^ SSIV wiMa ths voxad is gima W Qod rsaalns* 

Mm itoMUf ]CDt, 
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fb |5.»# af* Is not to CKimit gsjlolds or to hsa» ro thlaip> l*it to kaow tiis femtii 

ftixmt th«n« tlt«t thiqr bolonf to God, taxi this suds sscuni of possssslon* 

fsdsatlo philoMpiMr (t«uohir of s^mklRd) takos a staad id.dvsT' botiiss® tvo 
ststos. INb oast kmiw that tbs aorld is tnai (Ijb its rumX gfonad) or »lm taaoht 
8kit mlwis ha has raallwHl tha i#orld as & drasa (la Its falsa olj^xiuertir) ha is ao 
ha^tar tb«i tha oiddaary mm, idiat etmld ha twu»hl^ Ufa la tbs vorM la tha fadtaatie 
iplslt {ftme^md fadaata) la Uka that of a audUflah, a Ufa of T14fa4ia9ns 1, a,> 
Mwdaf oaljr (h»4« and aot of Asid(rai-Jha7« 1* a«» attaahtMut to falaa idMiJraotar,* ¥ha 
falsa ahar«uit«r la tha IsMaplieahla alxtora of ladi^paBdhnoa«dapa6das^ finaadesa* 
slaaiepf', lUtt»l«»i-4t«LUV 1» tha nor Ml tha goodhaas of tha world is aocaf»tad idwera it 
is tha awSiaB fssr shMiag throngh of tha ladspaodant* para» IsMortal aool or God, Tha 
gaastiaa of tha sospaalitf of wcsrM is a wmrm sattar of ihiloaophisal dlaeiisslett, ft>r, 
first aafi Mast n«tee hr ths SMthod of »stl» aatl 1* •*, giro mp attaohSMRit to worldl^r 
thlagm to tMallas SsoaidinMhd as asithsar living hsiags atar aolvanMi* ThM oossni 
alfiJaudUoa mt tha dsatiod or ths rsaliaationi follows thst God aiMsalf hss hsoosM ths 
warMU i» ths atafi of asfatioo tha world baooBMMi a drasM« afrasa-worlc of iUosloSf* 
in tha poidtiiw stafs it h as o M i s t a %«aal<Ma of adlrth,*^ ftatt tha fadaortiii^i rlaa to 
SHfMPHSOMiidosu^^ aod iwfeum to haaam o^aditiosi hhemld aot ha igmdsrstood to mam 
tint dad aedlats Mmii 9 (ya an> aloaad to tha world mA aaaaaa to «ciit idia» tha tras ara 
afMMid* Xt mama that tha rhaneHaaoal world ba l oag a to that wary raallty to whi^ tha 
Ahaolacta **'«*■>§ ■ laA wla#»faimt 1^ Abaoluta la iwfcl aad tha ralatiwa is raal haoMUMi 
of it, ffeii% fhr MCMgslit tha itSMM is that ahsolhta troth iMeh is aaolfastad in ths 
nlatlwa taoih mo 3 actor* this is ths tens as bliss aaMfastad thnmgh ralaUwo good 
ani awil# Msd tha mma aa aaiataiiaa aaaifaatlag throagh Ufa mM daath*'^ It la a ipod 
ailitinia to %tit» thst if dad is rml Us srsatioa aMBMot ba aaraal* la fast* It is 
aatiy mHumutt go OM Sod ii Hot loallw^ bat iftMT losofiilsg God it is BO loBgar 

i* Wm Hai^ af All WwialrT! sbniii« trs&a* „uichlia«andy p* #64. 
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Sj^pwi<M«a«Rt m»& ^ im icKtmw Twtotla id|^ ikmmm* tbi ws>rld $m wld 

tnt I® m la%#gT«JL t«4ssiilii 1% too !• an* foe* of Ood and aa swob to bt lofwd and 
a«f»d* 1# IXwm l« It Ilka a lotauh-lai^, haaurt to Cbd, twaid to work* 

It idil ba aotad tisat flyvkmmd do«B not drrlata fro® traditimal kdralia 
■ailaiilagrvlaa of world in toraa of Ma^faroda* la holds to Sankara's nasoinf of llafa ao 
apfMMPWt roadltf of world at proaont# dapnadizii oa aono partiCMLlar oonditian of tiui 
wAsA, hot lt« oltlnaio falat^f or dLiawii^panraa^ in aotno hii^r oonaoiouiRUMis* 
iniwokaaand’a ohjoot wm to rwneww tba Maoonooptiem that itajHawnda daedwi tha tadLataneo 
of %ha yihiaiwiwaaroi.1 world* tlw popular aaaninga of Majra ta natytttb, ifwsriLiica* traaa- 
Itoiy IMaipa and attaahaMait to aatarlal tfaliifti art arroafa* Tha id«t of tha tmlwaraa ai 
a idfcaMftoatt o«aBh aa tha too of tha liarraB wona® it adoptad If ^adkara*i foUewara, and 
othar aawadnpi of **lOdl aa tha Inflalilanttl doratlo® of aanwi-rapa with rafarmoa to 
nalll^ oar tha ptertuoA hafewaan iwar two inralapaa (tnwolutlani) ia paaoHar to mmm 
aXaaaaa of Idhraitiiia, hat aoi havln« $ailkara*a naaetion** lha world la not m Ulaalflai, 
far Mikarm msfm that ia illMalon la tha raal* Haawa it la a® ladaflaahla aiacfcara of 
raailtf and aifaaraaoa and ita mhaa or dLirtilaa ^panda aatlralf on tha way ia iMah 
nan daala with ita oantradtoiloaa* QkfP® cm WKf #ch> 1 iwit 4 ir or 

lw» fiMMi of hlaai|d|>a#® haa to fi|^ throwy^ Htya to that whloh la bayond aad aot 
If Mafil only W idtlllaeiag tha world of mitaral law ha attains tlwi world of 

dPnWilM* 

fadiiUa fbm of MiTm ia naithar raalim nor I d asll i* It Is not a thaoxy Inrt 

fpi 4 «y t y iftfiianf of faata» what tha world la* Nayi is what nakas for dlffaranoa m 

0011 asipaara aa mmy* fbm raaliat aaaa only phaaoMoa) tha idaaliit aaas <m2y tha 

Mwaanai tha IdaaUaa baasd cm pewar of paraaptlosi ahowa that tha rsnlahing 

.jBig wdraiiMi la tha idiaiicmMaMi, of mm namumA,^ Tlmetn art thraa stapa in 

of ^ m* a»| if., Bomia iollaa^ Ufa of 

n - liti flw warld la, hot not baaatlfnl nor l«t a aanaaticm* 

idllMWt irr*****g mgr mtAAm* Ivary thing la good and baantlfnl, for Vmtf ara 
jMiig thalr talatifa pmpartlfina to aa. 

S* ewg^lata Wsxfca, f, IM* 
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teKwUdf*- Xa iJw flrat »t«fi wmh IMag la la<llvidaal mtd aaparata «id ifedam 
po#%aX4it#<i iha will of God sad n£R»«frt«4c% of iba ladlTidiMa aoul. At tba aoacwid 
tbsro It toIttioB mad oonrslstioB botwoee til latHfldusl* stid i%»Bsimjs doclsrad fityoattd 
fojnti St Wdy of God* At tba tiaijt ihsrt it only one tMag that it asao m 

mmjr md Advaits Mma^B ealy tiwi dirinlti' la mm, tad aatiura tad all othia* thtagA as 
»iNrAas* Ktywfada mtbsla&XitstM losUan tial Ideal! as la thtir true fonts. It la mt 
idosUm mmt at tlurt of It^Matlo ?i|lsatrrsd& or doajavabds* for tlM» world dboa sxltt, 
The extermsl woild la ao ItMkgdaiaf of oojt tdada bat esrtslaly m tatity cmtalda oar 
»«Btsl oamuqptAoftt* ^ At the aa«Mi tiae^ It It aot rwtUan for the world it aot what we 
take It fori the kneidedipi fonta art isartly oar srestloQ tad partly iK^Hsihlaf oatalde. 
Tedihta lai^ate that this I tad X, I tad wDrld, are case 1. m,, they are whole (loat 
parte) of thet AhwOiite and dlwlaimt art not la the^ihlaf4.teelf.^ ^t teaeMaf it 
the txoa iweanelllslian of rteliee and IdasUan. 

Ttifinre 

Tadpare talcaa hit eiend on iCtm as the eraatiwa jKfWt of God* Bat It It not iht 
aadbara of aa axtacraal forea aaai»alliaf BGrahaaa to axpraat. Thera la no eaapoljdLoa, 
bat ea&ly aanifaetatlaa la «aand« IBrahnan it imrt afflreetlon or faUaMt of being and 
frott ttaa bliaa of Brahaaai free fron fear ariiMa the rhytha and haraony of life mnning 
tlroa(i}i the taaivaraat aonclatlaf of nan «id aattara. Creation fer «ad oat of the 
9sffKmm Ibraon la aoa^iarthle to artietla ereation.. The Abanlnte la an artist par 
ap>aallena% tha adngar and the aooig. the mdaerea la the fom of aong la awar aap- 
aretad tmm tiM Staaaal ^Lofar* I3u» aatlra ooanlo fora todsta la Ha In tha font of 
a aanftlata aongp tat it# aaaifeatatloD la aot all at oaoa. Tha aopreaaioii la aubjaot 
ta tha lint of aeol«tlon» hat mmj atap bMpaaha tha oentral note. 

Bhi tterM aa a pnjdaat of art la Miyn,,aa appaaranea (fora) of tha nonaanon 
whihh dbM iPt aeatradtat tha latter, nor la it itaalf laeMng In txutiu *Mtya da 
UJae IteP ftpar af tha hahh^wta, oaalaaa imlaaa It la stamped, hut still haring an 
ealjitaHtiia af its o<wn* MsEllarly, aaoba la m appaaranoa of the flia, hot iwyt to be 

rnracTipsi 

Mm $ Xf 4dyi# 



m 

4nd«4«*^ Mu mtSjt fp (tiM fisd 96 ^ SMUB hsiii no InfMX'Mii' In Wiio h( 

iwt only ita a|;^«ijr«n»« la rmX for him* to4 vlian troth la daprivad of its apfpaaraaaa, 
It loaaa th« boat part of Its reauUtf* Af^xNPranoe Is a paraoaal ralmtianahipi It la 
for th# p90tmm* fha mppmxwstm 6om mi dtt«r mj oowswtiarr of itaalf tknm# ita 
mt«rial. ton may oall it May* and pretaed to diabali*** It, tha p^t artist, t*a 
Hftym^ia ia not hart* For art ia Maya, It has no othar aagplanatloa hat tJi*t it aoaaa 
to ha (appaota) tdsat it la. 

Maya i«f«r* to tha aiiaiii^nf natara of vorM ohjaota. It is aaldont that tha 
trarld ia annaaMst, aaduMro-^Has axprsasioB (fom) it anst b* dsflalta bat as aaqfaraaaioa 
of tba inflMt* it mait also ba ladaflidta, aed tixis it esn caUy ba in its aorraaaat. 
f&em» mrm trvaaltoiy «ad aafatlro bat thalr *alt]al*anasa" is not mpKmymmu vith 
OMPaality. IsMKHMftast aatera is not mztside tha pal* of raslity baospaa* dmsflag forsw 
SNntaiJB arlarsal i^Mda of ralatioaship. ifiMe yw transitory and th* arloxml ar* knoim 
i» tMunaany, with tha ludp of that .harsraciy aaa oan eross tha transitory to raaeh ths 
f^araal. fMs dSMsl natBEra of world is tha oovoatarpart of th* dbial natnr* of raality. 

£t ths sHtsomal AhooXxit* is laadarMtood as tiMlasanasa it la a SMKr* word 1* a., haring 

as idpdilsoHMi* for wm *ho is in tlso. Tbs roality of ths aiornal la wiior* it 

1 

Bo«tal.ai Has ia Itsalf. SsaMty is both stamsl sad tmudtory. 

Zataavsdjdtiia of Clod sad world is tho prlasry trerth, it fellows that sspara- 
tisa is fslss. Ifiqi^ is that iMoh xorolts ■fdJMit tha txath of raXatodnass.^ 

€|MHridti«a of Mtyt ia salstiaB to sslf is that in frosdos of will thaer* is soao momt 
of dsallaa of appMXinoo ris., solf«-wllX or idoa of indhigjondant tolf, sad femth rls. , 
haaMSslaas sool or f ir sod a a of loro. Ktozythlag feas this doaliaa of Ml^ sad 3atysa* 
a*iF is Kljrt whai aofoly fiaito and iadlrldBal, oosmldorod aboolataly •a^>arat*} it is 
aadgraa Mhaa its ssasass is yoiogn1,ssd, la mlrarsal sad iafiali* solf or Ibrsaatai* 
Jjgmmmm adsads isAsUsst to idiow difforaaioo steo it is aoi. irldy* is that wtdLoh 

H.»ani'» — 11 ^ ™ T. r, ^T" ^ " -7- - — 
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t, sf*« Qkaatlrs Hedlv, |k. JOt Appoanmos Is aors real thaa roality itsalf •« g.# 
ths fistsxa (drisw) sad aot tha mmwm (roality) baa tha aoaaing of oXtlaat* 
foatiir ^ hseU 
% P* 

4 » $»* 



makm mm mm IIm vorX 4 m iat hfidjm ia m^tlTa olsMWJniUaQ of waa’f 

(00«i»«oteNBia» 1^ if mAiet i% Iw KlMij:firil»Bkts tho vorld in thia vaf th&t adnror of 


Ids is mf% rml* 


ifcQrii fiOiiW'foljr dteotst i&at twith Is rslst«d»*s8 asd tbors is »© oaetrsdioiAc® 

is IwddiJif tbs MStf art VNii imd m is ths orfsaio nnltf of tlis utwls* 0017 

mxpmrlmm of Oodles naiV »«a tim divwraitcr of ths ■snjr bs wMisrstood. Ths 

Isttsr hf tlisMislfSMi sjps tBsaii*lits«t» fslos, let art hairsoaissd ia ths lafiaits*^ 

thsans is s of o{ifMNiit«i hamma isslit^ mA orssticiii foMs a hsnwoj of 

fatmm* iosegsBiity doss not slaiMlst ths Ijoportsacw of hstspogsesity* "'Sod 

dblijghis la iiiil,qpsBiSS% both twiiqpsiMMif sad virlirtgr art iadlspssM^hls** AH aofiesot 

Is hnsssB Ilfs is tlosegh Mpyratim sad rseelcn of sMev-aatars, ssa-sao, s«sp* 0 od* Qod 

stssttsllgr dtffswBtistss sttMo Mmmlt, for ths saks of rssliiiag aUttslf three# 

IsiMtgrstlos of low fslstioe idth caothor* Thsrsfors* dlffsreaKSs as wisssatlal la^in* 

djdls of dssslsfweat has to bs suNisptsdf bat It is sdso -feraaisosjw^ la soiV* 

is Isglssl satplsnstloo is iwssihlsi hat ths paradox of ths Om lafiaits fisdisf 

itsslf is ths ftsits soar Uss at ths root of sxistsnos. Wist ces md saay, imilgr s«d 

tifrsaranss both srs» is s fast of mqp&rimmt, bet pfcllos<^ibr ssst adsit fallers Is 

it— •fids I sbell asospt— hov ths om souM bsooss ths two I sanaot 

mttovteid*"’ Wm probiss is so aors if ths st«dard of rsason it glTso np asd 

Isrttiwnj d lift is ass^ptsd lastsadU Mass Ufa is sot dopetle as thsologisal 

4 

irsiainelag i% idsas of nos»dBa. 3 A(W «ed doaXlsa do sot ssolsds sssh othsr* 

i^sjssts tfas tsULgioss* d^thologloal ooassptlm of iaawa psrfaotioo ia 
othar werid* the doss sot setsr hsarse or ssisrsNeBidass rsals, tet idiatsrsr 
sttdas iBSl hs attsiiisd la ths world aim. 


liairs is hi«Mii foa ash af sMld* 

fte sifts toll as it is bagisad tho Halts of birth 

dfgsl dfi^jr aaiiisgrsd hf roals of dsf sad sight* 

It is sst of th# ssrth, 5 

fbr tissmsii is hem ia 7«e, is tho sras of ihm sothor*s dost* 


iTSSTraasr^nssTiTM- 

S* Hbs* |>Siii shays# p* W* 
t* Pa «»* 

4a, fa --^siiji tbm IldJUMKiphr ^ tho Ofwsiifadsi latro* Igr tafors, p* x* 

ia Ii0fsr*s Qift sad fros^sfa 44-4?, 



rm 

fb» ©f !• xtii»t <Q»4ipt in th« iKB»«ai bMurt |iti]lfi«4|, ia «D3ct 

db41««t«d %o ik^l la ih# w»rlA mA miI* iat© illg world, birw in ih* ©iwrlaatisg prtNMKid*, 
sot m% mBspAmf «!«•« ait rwjw«ii«j of p«rf#«ilon ta a*«>tbtr world ia aot 

#?|5ilvml«it I© tk» imimpUm of ooUbliishwist of Ood*® klagdoa la ®imeo aad tij». 
l^wrf®otia» Maofg to th® Inflaito oal/, tiM fialto ma^ ooly attala aor® aad nor® to It* 
ia t«yr«Mi ©f tte wOiiloa# iwlatUoa, tha atoolat® Idaatltjr ©f lallxtlto «ad ftalt® oamwit 
ftooifttod, for ill® two Miit ai^ptzmt® for tbi® aak® of tia® l<mw4rwMk Thl® 
li^Il®® tiiot liowtfor mm apjaroxSikato® to %h® IdMl ho oanaot attain to It* fii® world 
la Iji pmmm of twooMdnf p«f««t bat oao mrvmr b® p®if®<srt, hmamm attalaaoBt of 
ti» iaftalt# Igr MSI wottid taring to an mad tbo vfeol® flnit® ordari thora would no longw 
b® my OBlYvir®®* ft«p*f©i®, tii® {aarp©®® ©f &&© ts t© aecfalr® a®w®r and mmt Ilf®, of 
tlw woidd to IweoM b®tt«r and battar I, tnfiniia iMttfoetiM-lltjr. tha proooaa and 
aot Um «ad 1® tlw aJUi of kamm «xlart«iMw* 

dwodal of laoild parfootls® do®a axalnd® th® tmth oontainod 
In tbo tkm&xf of ooolntitMi, liqrvjUial, »o©laI and mm Individual. Tba »olaottflo 
tfeawiy of foolatioo I® tli® trotfe about drroli^oQt of tbt natural wwM and of aatuxnl 
mm* Sewifor, mt»hMamxy pawmam of tb® world novo® toward® ravolatlon of truth 
!• o«, IjHMr min® or noaalai ia th® worM.^ fbart ar® oortaln prlnolplo® of 
tim tn th® notarial world, l»t tbrr db not aj^ peroly at th® hmm l®ml •* g., It 
1® m lUanlaa to oeiMddor ipaaiUti’ to b® pnator thaoi tmth* v&o mn dmpiam a apoolc 
of llfo botMano it wa® tora moostlj, aftor aawn® of tlwi, md a® «4»ii»r®d to aas® of 
nattor In aanJUU IfttMa tM.® Ilf® 1® th® imaMpg of aroatloa oallad wlll««flr®t In a 
®o31« than ia onlaol aad la aaa*^ la aaui truth nakn® it® posltim appoaraao®, 

•Irttiglo® to aaaifaot itnalf in hl»tc« 3 r thxtmi^ obatraotloa of HMti* la ponsiag 
ttm th® Imior naltrlal to tho Mgliir hanan omlntlan thor® l® a «hift ffon th® body 
U gHiNlgl® to f«owwm ithrslonl latogrlty, to tho niad 1* •„ osdty aad It® 
fbmiwiA tn ooifiafwtleiu Man*® naltloollalar Udy 1® Inpoomaaont but hi® nalti* 
parntmuO. — witgr l® imortol* is ia tho body tmo natar® of ©all® orntro® mmd 
iC I gf w ^ lim, 3^'' si* 

an ^ mm 

Xm flini iWi®t 



tai'WKnwtl tkwpmrt I, m*, bwSy, iB<Uid<laal’8 Bafetfs etsairs* rvuM tmiv»rml aaa» 
m® &9mr» at ^ lafrol®— th® anrolTas toward® th« vholwaas® of Mg ow 

At It® ii^ak aiislBtiaa tak«s ggi inward tom towards th» mprmm uMtf of all that is and 
It ewlnlaatag la th« of th® aoul of othars in Ms own soul and of hla om ismi 

la tiai aoal of oth«rg*^ Itokiad a® a wtiola alw) arolws at tba jidijsleal 1 «t» 1 la tbs 
prljMdpl.a of proaarwtloi^ go that aas'a Mgtory is a saaroh for battar and btttar 
HMtlafagtigB of aatarnl aagdai m&t ti» famiga Issnsl, it aowg toward® aorlciaMHat of 
•©ttliftiy, m that Mgtorjr 1® a Joara®^ to t^ tmlcncnm la q^aoirt of th® laaortal aalf 
thraai^ mu^ ttatm of oiifiIlaatlon» throwj^ sapdra®, throng wsalth, throu^ building 
of grwgi ajrataaMi of thcmi^f throui^ aotions^ poss«B«iong and kz»owl»d^«^ 

Baaial agrtl»oLofl«« of a goldMO ago in the past eocpregs isan's aspinitlon that 
wliat 1® ««tab3i.®liod froa tii® bi^glnnlng of tlaa 1» •«, nature of Ihtiweiraal HuaaMtjr 
CMvlaitf)# oImII be ooattzniaaaljr tei^d through tha Hal ties® flow* fhare 1® lif>Iiolt 
•aeiMMtatlOB of a goldao ag® la tb® fitturo 1. •*, oa^r as|>«ot of tiwi Supntte ISan 1® jret 
wurofoalodi ani i® to oosm* And tlM rofuaal to glto up the qpiost for It inspita of 

t 

olwtaoloa 1® oaUjid i^Ntataot® in mm* tlio idea of tho adJLlemitiB 1® troaaored in th® 
hM— n oMilf oofiflAodi withda it® Uadi® it f®«l® It® revoranoe for oam owor-proeont 
■ouTNi of iai^pirotlcn la iddoh all It® oxp«ri«BMM» of tho true, tho good and tb® 
laMiotifbl. Hjoft® It® raalitgr* ^pus® 1® th® l^al porf®«rtlon »an re®ah«i bor aattanalan 
of liUBito of ioioidodlftip powor, JUrro, onjoiwost to ai^proaoh th® ^preow ftraoa thmigh 
tbi votlaool adjod ma& oroaiio® laeglnatiaa*' 

UMiOaOima and iapoxfootlaa® of heaf» Ilf® n®gat® it® porfaotion* But thof 
a«o alao Urn oonftltiina ood goartot#®* of progrosa, booauM tlmir wory osdsteaio® 
ivoiyiioo tlw laooaUto oad oDOouragmaat to aaa to ovotckma thoau Unit Is not aore 

MadLI^ it onijr iifloeta «a iaftaltlanal port of rvolltf •. g., kaovlodgo i® proelous 

s 

to mo iCCrT'" mt alioJP. aofwr liofo tiao to oomploto it* flui wloir of th® idaol® field 

o 

of lilb to poiwMMit irtdLoh peiiiBpo aotor om bo, but man i« owor roadf to 

im ' ' HffiLf "jn^ H't Mam' of molt mioloa mm aoJbatmaa. 

i* p* U* 

0» HMf PIN) 
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hi$ ishiwiBt f®r th» fttiajr® aiar»«IiwwL Tim prle« of pmgrmB is 

ssarifUs mui the psln of eocrifleo. •The paia ms grmt vhm the eirlaga were belsf 

^ mstmr," ^it the ewfy (faellif of huanaaese in men oonelstg In Ms willlan^ 

to tehe peine for ijBpumHwst of eelf* trtaost effort and eelf ~reU an e* m bsmm 

le eelleti fori kmui etrength and c^tra^ eedlate between realised «ct«al and 

«WP*ellied Ideskl* ilan wtet not paragr to be aheltored fro# dangers b«t to be fearless in 

imiMg than. f& mmh taama effort the reallsetlon of no Ideal Is leposeible. "A^s the 

pOMdMe to the |ji«»osaihle . . * wtiere le yoiur dwelling placet »la the drems of the 

tspetesit, • eosM« the There Is unllal^d poB8iM.lltj of progress Inspdte of 

all obwtaales. It Is wsiroe to oall this (ppsat world of mm, this stexaal effort to 

wltt rletory for his p&mat, entms* %truth or falsity lies within the world md does 

aot holMSg to world se f»eh« bet falsity Is transloat and c«n be negated. Qod Simsolf 

^«ido pwrd oeor the doiiUny of sms In the world asid guides it throogh falsity to its 

fpeil* ted mm WMit m^poad to ths sail of the Chasioter of ths car of honanity. 

faptro tetes a stawag stand agsalnat ths ecnolnslon of unreality and sminingleso* 

iiMia of world in Utymmisu Todaatle lllttsdan is a prodaot of narrow iaisUeotaallsB 

4hvi«dL«|>ed la the abstmot atnosiihsre of InectlTe aolitadi. 

C<M«l . i a g te the theatre of life (aen) fodlltely sit with Idielr bseks to ths ste#i * • • 
wd whsB the lii^ Is jpnt sect at the end ... aek • * . In bswllderaeat, idiat is 
the i we s nin g of It allT it (they) paid attention to the lamr stage^ (they) ooold 
witiWMHS tte atanial lowe-dnsaa of ths ooul and be assursd • • • thst the gorgeona 
Ptepcrail4oMi are net a aeptifleoat doUrlfBi of things.^ 

teil4Milly' aiNNdtiail^ tte tUstaiioe bstwosn two points la newer bridged beoaii.se it is in*. 

flaitely diwlsibl% bat ws do aross this laflJiite dlwlslblllty at ewery stop and aeet the 

•teonukl mmey seaend* Ibnasi thla aoaw {Mloti^dera eons to ths ocmelaaion that thar* is 

a» ftaiteda. Use real, la tha lafiaita aiwl wnreaUty (Ifaya) oaiutos appearenoe of finite. 

ite tif&a la MBWlr to atate the faet that with truth there la alao Its opposlta appoaxw 

anatt and net te glfw an aajplteatian or to ipt ovor the InooiiprehensibiUty of their oo» 

«K i ,altete at mm tlaa* Isr ia tha tam dvaadwa or aerloa of oppoeltoa In oreatlon m 

tet Xsgleal. ladeneribabUi^ doos not naan imroslity* SSadlsxlj the 

ie iiiar itiiat p* 

i* $• f* imiimm, !QMni#ta tmm faforo, p* S$« 





»t«KiyL«l ©f apms mi ti*® WBplejrwi tagr If It i® »&d« th® irtfl®^Ua*4 

if tKtmtX&n It div«#t8 th« worldi of ro&lity. Suoh nafatif® r«i*ontaf, oolesitifie or 

ymlofloal, 1* bat roaaoolnf ts not BSfl Mjauialf.^ 

t»#&ro rijoefe® tb® tbosls that th® world !• r»*l sad th® oal/ r#al. It» roallty 

i® liiiar%rl««bly oeiraMrtad with a rt&Iltjr hoymd Itstlf* BollglGm la ih« attituda whleh 

i» la^oiifitag th« world ir«ai«eNa»dai Its roalli^, whloh la aosoptlag tha world bagamd 

fi^pdPds tho world hor® «« nwl** Thlt la his wnotlag jpoiat with Mwalta* UiywndM way 

ho fsito wemsitiMit with tha nccMrajaatioc of tfc* world, fhara is aa atomal aXoRaot of 

tfwth 1 a its aapitlww Ijsfillaailoa 1» a«» to SAJlaiaia tha world as a salf-dapaodaHt 

aetiti’ or iidasolAtiily iNf^parata is a faHaoy.® k saparata aalf sad saparata oatora fro* 

<iod Is Hdyiti for a^parstaooss or oaeond parlisoipla doas not aodst hy itsalf to lladt 

Sod*o ta^Alty fro* outalda* fti rs^Mdlatas the nataphyslos of diffaroDoa or dtaallM la 

fodiata at iMdwkfofioally as dbos hdhmita. Bat In alaboratlaQ of his thesis of non* 

•a^wratasMirs* ba parts aoafwniy hoth with Adwalta and Talfqawa Vedanta. IniarralatodiKMw 

of world and Cbd aaans that *vlthoiit tha world Ood wonld ba a phsaito*^ vlthoat Ood 

world would I* a ohaoau*^ *7ha one wlttioiid the aooond Is aB|>tinass» tha othor ooa mk»» 

It tnio**^ IMi thosis is dlrootly oppoMd to ths Adridta dbotrins of wlvaria sirvllf 

wborwlJi world tar illaoory projsatltein dspsnds cm Cbd (gr&mS) fcr Its sixlstanoa spd 

lr<ath» lot Sod is wlHolly iiwIaiMHidaai {tratt*o«cid*st) of ths world. Thslstle fadiata 

ioaifft* tiMi thoadf of raal aroatlas or {wycijpiwa hot Insists on tiwaMCwnd*^ or parfao- 

tian of Ood to a dopwa not sovlsafsd in Tacors*s oonsM^ptloc of intardOpaodatiso. 

thfoxo also igraas wltli Ml^wada shout tha laparfsotian of hnasn knowlsdgsi 

lliiytifid*<--«^ dtottld «gratna gst mgrjr at tho word* Stoss truth alwagrs ravaal itiwtdf 
maloodady As firs hams br dastmotlcm of wood^ so truth is fslnad by dastruotlou 
adT Aeidi^ri* lit soy soy fdal of Mliil hos tb* psurposa of Hitting flans of truth but 
osnaot idaotify l&jri with rooXlty* sdnea foal is not flaaa. Frai^smtaniwiss has 

Ihfo m psttO"* i t rewaals s»d oosn^als inflnito. Ths lattar jpart Is dasoribad as 

Kiri, attlffi.^ 


lliloosidiy of tha Vpsmifmla, Intro, by Tagprsf p. x. 

S* I* Hk JlfiKergroat^ *fafl»«s*s flow of Orsatiws %(ijltoallmi»* northern %tnip&p 
liitMhMr i$8 HAS. 
i» !b:' r-' iw If* 
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flj# ©f ftfT©eM>oua lQa 0 ’id#il|^ of t-fe« w&rld as s<^>a2*at#d ai>3 dUlTidod haa to bo 

aogatod to ottiULa tiio trutli of ODdij or roXatodbosa* Fanwi la<JiTl<Sual •! m* th* tr«a»l- 
UoR vm% 1» to «alv»r»*l H m** Moya la, noaae that flnltud# io axporlwaoad bgr mm, 
Hoyt Is a»t, wmma that flalto ohsjraets*’ vaalshoB whoo tho tnfinit© is roalisod*^ 
fho rmdi»imrml &hsxm%sr of Maya la Tafoao’s thought dboa act ha ire th® smas aotaphyaloal 
ljii^eatl<^ m ih» ikalthor zreal aor mroal Ikya of Admltsu for th® eastooUatlcm of 
o^fft MmloglcMsl ortor {iBldtra) dcres aot n®aa esitologloal nogstloa of its objoot or 
tmraaXlty of aorld. Ui» th» fai|iB9aTa fodLioUaa Tagor® rajsots th® ooaolaaloa of 
alwoljit® aregatioii of 'yyiviMrl^ oatii at the loral of iHuraaartha. 

Mopilag ftssM^Kdat of Ismaa wq^aarimea, Tagor® aftlras th® roallty of 
worlii tmd llfo* tim good tmd «t 11| Joy cod ooirow which Ufa’s Jourmy aaoouatare aro 
aot to b® ligjitly wltiiad at pdaturss* But reallan oaa be aaiataiaad only by r»f®rano« 
to a ssq MTaaal y aertiaa aod pmnmsl raallty* *X atiat aaphatlM tMa faot that thie world 
la a raal wotld «mly la it® ralatloa to a o«atraI p«rsN>nalltyi otharvla® It falLn Into 
alMitihMitloaBt li^tal ayabel® sod iriaiaha®.*^ If it mra not a amlfastatioa of a 
9qs»mm fhaitmm it la a «t«q>«nda«ui daooptioa, midar who®® atupssidaos wodi^t of «straag®* 
aottt aga*® j^oireoaalitr tieoLld hare boaa omahod cret of Its ahap® and lamld hav® vanished 
iato aasniaid*— ilMiraoriloii®* to and natyore stwid tofttbtr in irespiet of thair 
faalil 9 '» to*a p«yrwaiuility bidiig ladbiwdsct and fr»«, ao mat th# mrld of natsir® bi* 
lar alMredd tld.® rala# tba profalaa of mmsf raalitiae ralaU®# to InnnarabL® pariKmalltyw 
oaaatroi^ for» |att a# in aaa tha priaoiiid® of ocmaaa is tia basda of all his ai|Mizv 
i«MNMi Of loolity* 00 ia ooa iidTliilta oaottml fbrsKmality nidty to iMoh all 
payraooMlitiiMi ma& isMrld art ralatadU tMa Su^roaM B»ratm ia nsdthar paaaltre vmr 

raoifrti'Viit bat a joy rovoaling itaoXf in fora* To diaoaaa the iforXd s« too 
voOlii iofily that dod la paaeioo and inaeti're> but If Ood i® aettoo than the ptooaanal 
ifOfld (tJhi MKBit of aotiaa) Miart bo real* tagoxo’a rafOtaticm of Ulnaicmliai does not 
O fM#® * |» fototlai oot tho fallaoioa in tha difforant doflnitlona or qfulltl®® of too» 

irwsEBsrarsriiras;- o. i. p. »t. 

1* ilHNMNUtlilar* o» tS* 

S* Mm §mt mmiipMM, tho Mf^topoiwttl of MiOBija« tbo idtooniatoa4diad|4ono of 



aHt Sjgt sii %& ih* mtiym p#nw®uil aafeir® of roallty. If aeob » n*t*aar» ©osald 

te lofioiJljr •irtAiaisfa«d M tho ultlwt* nwlity, ligr»vada would bo infutod a»d world- 
r^willty wmdd b» afflWMKi tr«i*©«od«staLly, Bat Ta^ioro hu Boviiora daaoiad that roaliiy 
baa m iaaatabl* m4 lmp§tvm»X mpmU 3cl«oe*, pidloaoph/ as^di •xpori^w* cki iii^aPoiMaad 
tbfti aj^pwot,, hm advlta. *?1i« rwllt/ of tba •toroal it vboro it oostaizis tin* is 
liMlf**^ f1ii« It as itiillelt ttdBlition that iht otornal hat alto cq atpoet of 
tljMdotaotatt iietiirfir lltilt of Istortti it msf havo for tb« ■fawman* point of fimt of 
tagoro* MbtBf ibtrtfort, bt iMri„atalat tiigfc world*® roalitj is rolattd to tht 
^^vrmmaXitft as ersator md aaijitatBar of that world, Adwita has no obisetio® to raita# 
It will robttt, iwmrfar, that to prort that tht world has a Tj^^ahjurilw satta is not to 
dii^roint liiilPril*. 

is m Mfaltla on sBqpsriaatlal grounds* Qod is ti» oolir truth* •Oftsa 
im my jjrogWMNi I hawt had faint gliitpM of absolutt Truth, Qod, and daiif ths ooarlotion 
gMASi mpmm mi that 8s aXona is raal and all also is unrmL • , * • I^t thosa who wiidi 
f^f fi (111 ttONi §^90 Sl Ji i lai i iMi #sll0 iio?Xd Hii XlXa 

M|yfy fiMi artrsas ia oo tha altlsatsmias of tha out raality fro* whioh a3d.ft«aoa of 
wasOd-oli^laota is darlwnd mA in asuaration trm whioh thara Is noa-mdstanoa or mraal- 
ityw "A 4iop la tha ©ataft partataia of tha grsataasa of tha paraat althouih uaaoniatmis 
odt it* ist driaa ii|> aa it aBtaro aodstaBoa iikdapandknat of tlwi oo#«u Wa do not aotagf- 
axata ite wa aar that Ufa la a wara biiblda.*^ Uttyi. Is tha raal powar of God to aia»- 
ifaat ai«.f*tr |a natsora* *Qod hr ftis ^jrstarlous powar, Migrn, asMuws %lm garb md 
aantieal oC Mari ar aggiaarnssa saraljr iisdleataa that Ckid is In awarrthinfc, 

mii tha i a rrin r^ mt not ha loot ali^t of»^ It is a aratazr >diioh dalz^as ona of 
ff aal I tj j SMit mm lUmdlonf hot a wadi or obataaX# 1* a*, tha swsntfaatatioii ordiJiartly 
tha taal. hat aa» ravaal it# hat In naithar aaat doaa it dlsapp^* ”% 

8* All Mm aiea SaathMra, aanp* Krialma Iriplj»l, p* 88. 

8* ili4»9 f* I8i» 

4m Mbhalar HmhA, flw iiti Aaaerdlag to Gandhi, p« 198. 
i* TIanaittt mrnmrn^ ImA Bam IA|^, m> tOS. 



si^nrWiy ma» vip at ihm gtma* Is hard to pisros. BUt vim makm 

!k4 tfe*ir solo plsore* th« Tho world tansi a ohax»ot«r of iJ 8 |Ni>rB« 3 rtm<^ and 

eliwa^pi* *Saf nay t®, as It iw&Uy It a drtan tn a flttiing and transitory worlt^ awmy» 
tMsf la iikt a dltaolrlnf phtaatatBaMSorta,*^ tharafore it aay bt oallad naiaal but tcaaa- 
tMsf pa^ndartt »id to that axtant it Is raal. Ttara i« no objaotloo in oallic^ it 
ra^ tnratl, Ifiym iiaiatt to tha dlffiimlty of kjiovlng by adUad tbs truth aJboitt 
woiid rtalitr* 

tidbiisi la this world art aot idtat thi^ taas and db not »•«« at thoy raally art. Cte* 

if tbMiy art sma as thsy ara, appsar so tmlj to a faw vho hara psrfoetad thsntelyws 

idfttr agas of psesetoa* Sait aona iwu yst ba«Ei abils to dbsoribs tha raallty and 
no ons «a«M.3 

frwi ths OKMRMNis of Qod follows oiliBUiss of u&iirarss, insplta of tha fact of 

plurality of Indlsidtuila* •! btllsTt in abooluta onsmass of God, thorafora alto of 

bswanliyi %d^t tlio«mh wt hata atsoy bodlas? Wa haira but ooa sotil. tbs nys of tba sun 

art tsny tlurttigli rtfrisitlcKii but they hast ths sans touroa**^ ill art ona them# they 

•ttt to bt Mfliy* UhMB the j Uin i stas dlttrsliy of bslng founds^ in unity and tha wiiolt 

«S|iwEi.iPt ismiMg tbmNMfron 1. a., avarything rasts In Brahauua, %hm attains to 

B r a ha t n * iaality at txaaayMSKidanti^ or tmnmm&l laaal is ona, but in its saiilrloal and 

id i i wwa w si al aaqprasslsB it Is aaey* "Idson m daoosasd to tha saplrleal laaal wa dotoand 

s 

to Ubs world of duality** ^ ordar to do Justiaa to unity ax^ to dlrarslty o<wiblB«ticRi 
of ■onlani (ddtaitajf wltli id.iirali«a (Saaita) Is asamatial. fhara is no objaoUon in 
sasieintcaida or ajFldiniia» but It is baatd m a pamiliar parional axparlanot sod aubjaoi 
to honoat SMtsvaatiaiiu Idiarting frc« tha twin dootrlnas of tatyiMdiiiel phlloto|M$al 
tliOii#t arsliat at ms&jmm at reality 1* a«, If Asftapii}nidaal*s»ral doetrim is aaanln#- 
fal thsB tba raallty of world sosdsftf, oontalning as it dots the oonfliot losong tha 
mmtt ^ o mMMWNBT aonolusioKU 

Urn aenfliat of good and avil In sU i^pharas of faunan lift and rastatlng 
aaoaaMtltf of tbs aaral sdTfoit la ttm plurality that angagas (kndhi's attautlco* tit tba 

F'' ' T'’C7Wri£ 

Mm mil HalM# pm 9S* 

Mm Pm SM* 

w <iWW|§ li9#4w 

It* 9mAm MMsaMnir ttelOa* CN»nawraationa idth Cksidhl, p* 37, 
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l»wil «• g«t two Crod a&d 3a tea, as Christloalty ealls It. OtlMr tsrm 

air* ttswd tn SljkbiflM, 2oit>aatria»l« and lalaa.*^ Baalim raqoiraa th# stoat OdupralmB- 
sis* si** of rrtl as Inelosis* of all aaffariag, tyranny, Inlusrtloa, pain, tarror asd 
faar. W* omnot diaaias aril i, #*, guf faring of fallow craaturaa as uaraal and tijassir 
poposld# a awral aXIM for ouraals**. Saan drama arm trua whila thsy last aiad saffarinf 
Is frt* raaHty to awfrarac. Mboiiwr world ba jnaal or tmraal, <&itiaa SKUirt b* faoad, 
ttailMPatood, poxfonwal idtila wa art In this world. Baallty of am eoosista in aBoepiiag 
tlds daaliai as r*al, and in foUowinf tba path of good* Jfen is aoti Qod i. s*, Troth 
and CkKxd alOM la. iat if am will ba, ba oust ataroally alng His pralsas and do Ms 
will. Tba Ison dbotilna Is tba aemroa of aoral sdacatlon. *Tbs woadarftil inplloatloa 
of tlM gfoat aaying;, Sriltaa satysoi Ja^pnalthy&, grows on aa * • . . It taaobas * » » 
paiimaa ... parpm . • • harshaass md i^kis . • . to , , . tolaratioxu * 

Man and world ara asrsinf towards a spiritual goal, bat tbaro is no worldU 
parfoatiUxi or avon IndiwidnalHPCHrTaotian as long as am is in tbs body. It is laposs* 
iliijs for am to rmliat parfaot troth so long as ba is iaprisonad in aortal fraaa 
CaaaHybly amtaro of ^basyr), ba osn mly wisanUsa in bis laaglnatian^ but omaot through 
tba InatromndMkLity of bod^ sat atarosl troth faoa to f ma. fbrfaotion of lora towards 
wMob ba strlwas will aXwigni raaaln onattalnatila as long as nan is aliro. dnd parfaet 
BoavVialaBta vldLla inhabiting tba bodty Is only a tbaory Hka ^uslld’s point or straight 
Una, indaawonri affsort for psxfaoticm or parfootibllitr alona is for mn} ba aost 
ilwayii try to ba psrfost, but aost sfvar roasin ijgMirfaot. Bbt psyebologieal passiaim 
bBt Mvaita oeaaaplion of tba world as trotbi.f8laabo<id, light*-daxlaiass, lifa-daatb, md 
all rolatiwa dbaalitlas as parts of anlwaraaL bsdng vbi<^ oamot ba brokm IrAa 
fyapMirihit Is tbs groondl for aompting tba pmaanant njdsura of lapaxfaoticsi or sorrow^. 
iMoars«ak 

ibstviag for idsals snsaras progrms in iaaua lift but diff loultias ara Inbarant 

l» Ibsra is tbs nabrldfsabOla golf bstwosn tba idaal md tbs aetual. It say 



•« 9i a ftmdftlm Gapitalist, p» SJU 
% Mlfi|sa» 

4» WUmaX Mattfr Binmi, itadias in Gsndbim, p. 352. 



M ft^«d •«!!*% i« tha worth of «3 ld«al vtdch Is lapossdhls of fulfilasMt is Its 

soflplstanoss hy wus?*^ Ths mmm- It that It is the Tlrtue of the spiritual Ideal that 

It has t© Im prwttd Igr f«dth« wtdeh oould aot ha^ place If perfection could be attaluwi 

the t^rlt* Us# go#! temr recedes froa aan^ the greater tim progresa the jpreater Is 

the reeopdtloB of his mm wnmrihisees* But this ntij fact proves the idml to be 
eloeer tc mm Hmn his hewis and feet, because he la certain of its reality and truth 
maxm eew ^len of Ms phyelcel belM. ms faith In Ideals oonstltetes true life, It is 
MHS*e aH in all* Seotsodly, there vould be no scope for infinite expansloa of spirit If 
woptel could reeoh the state of peorfeotlean 1. e,. If attalnnent of ideal were possible 
ismm life wmld ead* ifaa Is Inperfeert, bat not content to reeudn so| (k»d has created 
divine dleecfiteaat i» i^ba, th^redTore he goes on saying, not tMs, not this, and oontln- 
tteUy innNises fonmidU Ttw m% Is perfect beomee It has no urge to advanee in Its 
dinnil«^MSBt, bat mm has fot to advance*^ mrdly, were perfeetitm attained there would 
t» m fMSope imw or dtlverelty' is hyouai life* Hm would eistply havs to follow 

a eat ead dry ledel end sueh a perfect code for all would allow no scope for diversity 
of failhi, belicdTf oondoet, IsHMasw there would be one standard for all to fsdlow. 

3 

lfaMitteil.nebl.lity eeans bcuadXeseness of the ideal which is a virtue nod not a fault* 

I S r e freae la laauB eeclsty Is due act to the operation of naiaral lav understood 
as Ideleiieal, idyndcal edtoeation under ealtuml atlnalii hmam destiny is gsvemed by a 
M#ier lewf whlciib the least, east be accepted as latelligset Isoib This eonvietioo 
feats ea "fkith in living Oed, the arbiter of aan*e fete# wlthcnt vhoei m blade of grase 
aevea**^ Wdeh eaens thid» it la net lb?ak|tl or natarlal forte which origimtea, governs 
tIsaiglilHPfeeeMW ef ftnufa, but spUit has the power to shape ssrrironneQt and oourie of 
ideteay* CIpeevtleB ef tlia lew of historical abcterialiaa for attalneent of phydesl 
ibgpidjMiee and eadNniai valnuNi by individual and society is not totally acccltided but 
•m* to *M toto c to to wuato IJI ■aterdlutton to tho htghw, dlTloo Im.* tftor the 

irTBaBfci^^“K°wr 

S* ttMldiik ¥l#ii of Uf#* p« its 

i» Hbnii Mmxm^ p» ttt* 

4# I di a ww^peBde i ^ id.'lli O oveacan a at , HdS-ltii, (2d. ad*} Unaedabadi Kav Jlvun Frees, 

9. m 

flffii-ii-i |i^4s||u|^|f| I^n^nfctoiii nib ttf 

s* earfeeiQni* p* t« 
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gttalMwwit of pfegriioal v»I»t ih« niims of rfolotica points to th* attRia»«»t of «or»l» 
vpirltunl 

tba imoootKloe of owts In hlstoiy sbovs that tnsplts of tasqpornjry sst-baok* 
tha Ittttan laiiirlAial mi r^m la »M«rchinf forward. But i^r» is no anrlctencs for «»ooth 
grwdhtal &arml&pmm% only ta (ms dlreotioii. *^pls do not sots In arlthsatiool pcroi^s- 
8len» not sraii In fs<ssiftrieal proKTsssion. 1%sy say parish in a day or rlss In a day#*^ 
Isfstivs and poiitl’Wi ftadiafs of tdstorloal rsaaaroh show psttsrs of STsnts lllwdaatsd 
hy twith or lowjuforos, Ststorr Is a rseord of tatsmiptico s of th» cstketss of nateps. 
Maos oeiaX-foro# is nataprsl it Is not notsd in history. Cteos a coanon nafeiral law of 
phyoioal stamfgls ispowallod onrsr tho whols of tha Using world, but lass^ natars found 
it moeosoary to dlsoowor anothor Imu for its suxrlTal as sridwiosd bf thslr ^jilritiss 
la soarsh for MTalihoodU MBa*s roaots aaossstozw wors osnnibals, bsdng fsd up th^ 
hafMB to Hwo on ohaso. Hsiag ailuBood of Hfs of wandorlng thoy tocSc to agyloulturs, 
dopoadod osk <MKrtii for food* AXl thsss ars Mgns of progrosslwo ahljtoa ®d Pfl sHI ng 
Ail hummm astiono and Institutioas aro passing fro« grwator wlolonos to loss 
wiolono* tnd thsa to nosw-wloliajoo. ftwpfests lad awitars has* also ts»|^t losasos of 
sdUios doao not aood to bt taught. Tbs groatost and aost unlapoaehablo 

ooidooMNi of snsMWOB of truth or lows is found in ths fsust that tho world still Hws 
ixMigd^to of wwpo.* Tlsorofors it is eorrost to oay that not tho jarineipas of i^slosl 
fttttooi bat pviaaiplo of ssmpsI toegjteooo i* 0 |>aratiag in »sa*a progrsss. Man sad 
oosd.idy ars ia ooaooloss mifoldoatit in toms of spirit bsoonos tiM» ooa of total asoorglss 
of am dowtod, nnosaaoioiialy it nay bo, to tha worldiig out of tho apdriiuitl 

Imt of ooteaioB bofcwoou ase ood non, 4 >ubi and group, group and grcn^t nagatlwaly oallod 
non*.wlAlJttao poMii'ioljr lorOf laading to sanoa of paeoa, oooporation, justlos, 

ipd bcottariniod. Tbia ooaoluaiqn ia aiq>poi*tad u study of history, region, 
oosMBMiiao and sapwrianoo.^ 


1 * 'im. 

H# fH n ri l AmmphJ# jpNi 

!• T t,4r Ifewamte id, 19Mt A friaad usod to say that tha ahlnaa aloka of 

.7' •, was a aiftaka tad should bo anondod ®ad tha 

ou#t to bo rood as 'i-- -I bot this aosow^nt appoarod 

to no to ba abonrd. 

4. iarmdoya* p» % 
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It mmklMS ims ptvtgxmBmd Ijb thli i«gr» it follow® that It wurt progr» 8 « ttHl 
ftartl»«r. lotMag to ih* world 1 ® statiOf but Is klneticf viyjout pxogt»seim thors Is 
l»sfiiahls rtfTsssio©* ^ ?h«t 111 story of luaiTwri^ ««i ssa Is ywt tuooopists, bat to salts 
it Is ttsossssjsy to soles a«w hlstoiy rather than to possl’Tsly repsat history* 

Um ^Mi to ttM to tlM ialisritsstios loft by Ms snosstors* lad hsslnf ssds dlsoovsrlst 
tfkd iars«nti«Bs la the p lssnos sns l world hs sast not dsol&re his bceolcriiptoy la the splrw 
itasl dtesMsu tim dlffisallj ia isoassMsiagp aorallsiag «ad splritaaHsiag SMSftItiad doss 
ast mssn ly^poaMMlttar* ■Xa this afs of woadbr ao oas Mil say a tMaf or idsa Is 
wsotlilsas hmmM it is n«w« fb say it Is is|sosslhls bseims dlff ionlt is not la 

2 

soosottMOSs with ths apirlt of this a«» . . • the laposslMs is srsr bsoosiiag posadMe*” 

%idrit«sl Ideals srs rooted la the present and point to the faturs and aaa need 

not be sfradd sf redaeiag thea to prastios to their nttecraost* Ckmtradletioas aad 

dlfflsoltisi Mwald aot Issd to jgirlag inp of ttw effort or degnadstlon of ideals* 

Shttlsfiiwstioa lies la effort^ fall effort is fall 'vietory* Only teoaaa lgDor«aee,» wsalo- 

mmm of faith sad straofth seek the sapfiort of the dootriae of worldUpexfeetloa ia aceie 

aNMur «r dlstaat tSsts» ia order to regaXste their iwMias sad strength to attain the ideal. 

ttw Mee sBid the akraag know that this dootriae is fatlstf a *bait* with vhloh God tmi^ts 

his ereatsres to ttstloti alcmg M.8 path* aoooess or fallare of Mnwa ho|>es and efforts 

deipends wlMsHy ea aed*s will and Hs neither renieals Ms plaas to mm, mr glees oontrol 

to IMB over the sndtf end ealy United oontrol orer nosas. therefore naa's daty Is aot 

to sosic to hBew if eeir tho nilliSBiltw (porfeetion) wonld ooaie or aot hat to strlee to 

3 

poify Ids iiataro sBsd to fulfil aod«8 appoiatod task without regard of eoas«|aon^s* 

Bds girM aagiLs soc^ to naa to help progress hr dlseorerii% new kacadedge md 
isnuir of SSamm now ajPfliosEtioas* The dlaleotie of truth sad aon^rloleaoe is not 

iSMNdtolds in tlw actors of Mdags or dopsndsnt oa aero progress of Mjie» hut has to he 
adi ddddt hr IsiMB actleii* the whole proeess of erolstlon Is highly solentlfle 
i* m*$ tlWM#i dstaisss bmI reetlfiMtlons. lo good oontes fully faiddoaed out of* 


put m, urn. 

uit»f pfi* 331* 
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304*» Int hm to bo snofMMitod fadluroe asoA facpoarljBaiito.^ 

wosKUoiov is pjrofonndXf laflvuracod l^gr Hijlrods.^ uadorstood ia tho aosw 

«««iMKie MB&aor of tbo Isf pbllooopbor, 8»ll«r Ijj tiio spirit oftort tmn »attor Is 

ooBstral to his thought. •Ood alooo is roal.*® But as tho Ofsmlfsds do not nogsto 

oodstai!^ of astoorial Motrld oM ^«&ksra doolsros that tho oog^sod wsrld is diffomit 

trm tlw iiDnwoxlstoot, its sacistoBioo is grsntod. IMtf of iqilrit doos not axeliido tJs« 

•odstonoo of fiailM andUpUell^, bat noltbsr eontadUui «»ltli>liolty nor Is affootod tgr 

it* ^a^sra s^ t^aro is adlbgrisa of sobjoet and objoet and vioarta sif^i ooonrs- 

Qsndfal bolds that isNutalilo tipdrit assaaos tho iptrb of outaMIitCf matarialltj 

Cltf«lt|dd)» Is»ara*s lilyii-4yctl In oons ngpvtorlous (mirfaesaija) »«an»r tsIIs th» roal 

(isarMpii) «od projoets siafMMirsnots (viJcfopa) m it* Hodsm physios and anolsnt 

gpoBlfda agroo that mtoriil aorld is •» lUuaion of vbioh tho fomilaKLt ossonee is 

assaz^*^ flMiroforOi^ tbs world baa m mdatanea of tho aaturo of roal and asraal* Its 

HMdit/ is tbs roalltf of its aplrltiial gmmd (Btmimm) and Its uniaalitf is tho 

oos^pcffiMBst tit MKloitfllitf (Miyi or Frak|^) in It i. •«, pbsnoiMUial world roslity is 

doaioatiwi and dopsodint rsoOity md any oIsIb of tndopondoDt or ooparato oxistonoo in 

4 

its own riid’^ Bslcoa It wroal« 

tim woold aidsts tm tho sako of roallty, Broiy naao and for* «st bo «ooopt#d 
as niMil bOBBBOO it is a SMedfostatioBD bow*bo»it inporfoeti, of tho roal and onljr through 
it ann tbi roal bo lartaalod* TiHi aajori^ too cnly appoaranoo and not tho roallty of 
tbo WBildt lot spiritual IdoaHaa wist ai»»MK>dato th# cMnwiaptioo of world roality* 

Tblo roallM is siqfiportod prlaarlly tgr tlwi othioal arguaont tLs*» the neoosslty of a 
good liib in toTBs of truth and noiKYlolonoo, and not in torBs of logioal arguBont. 
fbs fiMto BOlf wid world Boat rstumt to thodr roal grotaid* Ckni Is in tho world hut 
WOX34 is BOft is dod. nsuroforo tbo pzoooni is a proeowi of nogstlon of tho unreal 
p«rt of tbadr iMdBg. Atoado ooHriy does not sorprlfMi boowuM dissolution of Battor Is 
sIwBiljatMdy dsntsda it sms pedal • dtsappoaranoo of aiipoarsnoos is tsnght both by * 

yxittapi 'of'i^^ Gandhi I (l!iydr«si Gsaosh &Co., 1921), p* 345* 

t» maul «ro Bietlwm» p* »». 

S» JSrr- sit*, p» m* 

4» m ifns isbs awibsssi p* 



3ldlj9»o|s4gr « 2 »l In th« sjilrlt of Saakajm GaiidM diNJJjunis that la God 

than* la ao Jtealltjr* iafaticm la ultiaata and abaoluta, the world ratuma to denimmn 
Qot aa world tet aa pare ifdjrlt. 

dedhakrl atamei 

iaAakrlahnam mam ttp the different aeaaiags of Magra.^ la first plaoe It 
liwUiia^M the 4i^»aedaa3t and deiiewd belag of the world; without the grouad of abasolute 
Btdag It easaot exist* the onlgr vaf to reooiKitlle all aoooiiata Is to hold Srahasyo as 
Is^ptljinf all stataNi but ladependant of all* fba idealist rlsfw repoda the ibsoliite as 
the Ideal hoiM of iafialte posslblXltles and creation as <me actuallaMutlcn out of those 
fnssl bill ties* The relatioD of the world to the ibeolute la inoonoelTable and eren to 
ralee aiiidi a ^fiestloa it Irrelanwit beeanse starting frcei the Absolute it cannot be 
Isfeorred slase It Is not presoigweed in that Absolute in an/ speed al vajr* VirartaTada 
poistt to tftuissendsnss of iUisolute and ita n<«i>>«odifioatl<m bgr world’s being* ‘Hde 
Idea of oiBue-sidsd depanMtaBee is imposed to the idiMi of organlo relation im^ara) 
hessKse Adhnalta Is Mpbitlo that wrld-^dia&ges do not affect perfection. SeolutloQ and 
asfsltijr eadlst snlf sn the eosnde side to reeeal but not to add anything to the Absolute* 
In the se s siid plees Kigna eonaotea Hud^Mlity of the world* Uben it Is deolared that 
whht is noskMUd stent in the beglimlng and ths end is also such in the adlddle^ It bmmhqs 
that it is asasMsIsmal and p a sa ti.B g sway* tbarsfore, the tesparalf UMted, nesHP^dtasskant 
essld is ast altteats fealltr and will ooee to a» mad. In the tidrd place Hsya eso* 
ptmmm the iapaneei Beiaf's oreatife aspect^ poieur of nanlfestatlon and delict In thsd 
aeeifeeto'liha* Nsyt «s the tense of eoex^ Is potentially eternal in bslng* Creation 
is en eaiMnssidLcsi ef f r e ed oai 1» e*^ self<*lieltatlcn of God within the lajrldmprocess. 
the Melee leterests with BnOqrii Maye* end Mhgra aseoolated with worlcUepdrlt maJees 
ell tMapi iit amd esNst* Tlkoii#t» too, dasuads opposition of being and lum-belng in 
wezlit sdUiee idiatefer falls short of absolJits zeality has a sdxtnre <|f 
hsflli ewt tMAtheed their eeefliet no world would exist* In the foisrth place Maya as the 

t* fill JHial jMtaf Sehilip Ced*}t like ndlcHsephr of Sarenpelll Badhakrishnan, p. 800, 

J-XWk Ilrt i c i # II# •• 



pfflaeliil# ®f BCfe>4mouia| i® th* ImliTicbaal Is k^mm. It is th« ®3qpar«s«lda of wmlf- 
eonsolmis latsHsetual aetlrltlss ars d«riTatlaBs, soleotions, mit off f^m# 

th« vbol* tTstfeii tlMif«for« s dsdforaatloB of tnas koovlod^ a nataml 

la sttlflsteoat. TMs Is ih« tondoQoy In aaa to idonttf/ hlsMMilf with spparoat 
•olf md to bs iocllod fits* a mx li ro a olskTitf sad eortedntj of spdritusl ecmsoitmaoMss* 
AJaccui Is also diffsrsiat fit* ths ms! sad th« liaroal and bseauss of it mm falls to 
lasow ihs mXrmrmX parimitdM in ths wojld, 

fta# lt|f& dootiliMi is thoiaii^ to dsn^ oi^satloa or spftili>>tsiiporBl world la s 
pxmmm of sdisaft sad dvvslf^sat. Sdt %dhakrlcihaaa rmtutma tMs Idss. la rsi^ard to 
ttJNiy mvmmak sad Mstoz^, ths loflosl adad Is £H3t foresd to Bsks s ohoios bstwassi tbs 
Absolnt# witli sa sjRPsyrsat wltiplislty (rl'mrtaTsda) sad s Utlag God working ia ths 
jpOtaral world (faMl^isurrids). flks Sopmss is botb tbit sod tbst* Itsraity is aot dsnisl 
of tiM mod hlstorjr )»t trsasfiforstion of tlas.^ Botb stsxasl md tsaiporal IM 17 bs 
ssksl* 4bselatl«i sdslts tbst tbsrs is ao Ibsolats witbout fialts proesssf ss wsll ss 
tiMit tbs tbtmd world is not s rsslissd aiilt 3 r» Chsags is not luirsslf world orsstlon 
•odJMiidst witb srwitiaa of %l»s sad drfidaiSMHot and history bslonpi to ths world* 
tkmmiwmf wltMa ths Ibsolnts thsrs is rssl growth^ (sr^itlrs ssolatlon. Ths tsaporsl 
pcoMiWMi is oBs of iHualfMttsctiQn of roslity* bat sotasl sad slgniflosnl only la sbsolnts 


tiailostamMMu fbo eooosptlaa of tbs Iboolato Is nmmemry ss s ipaarantss that ths 
Msrtoxlsksl pewmm will bs rs«l» ordsrsd sad not ebsotio* WLthla sphsrs of xwallty 
fHogroM is posslbls md pvobsfelOf tbongb not sppliesbls to rsslity ss s whols» wblob 
anstts tbadi ths Absslnto Is not la tias aor sabjoot to dsrsloisMait 1» s*, trmsosadmt* 

lit Urn sans laflalto Cbd si^pssrs fialts dbotrlag worldU|^ooss» stxugglss to trsnsfora 

s 

iMfmtmA lata pnrfaat sad Bs BBnsalf af fasts nMliorsticm* Ba la lanamat la tkw 
laaeSMM’dtNNMiat srtpala with it sod boond ap with Ufa la tlm, ss its folds md gmmd 


i* a*t ppapaat is rail to Oody tbs fatnra has s aaaaiai to Mji» baamso It rafars to 
mmdmutik batnaiii tba idaal CplnB# daalpif Idas) and its satailiasttm.^ Ck>d, ss 


1 ^* 


p* Mr^*$ Tba Islffi of SaHglaa ia Conto^porsZT fblloaopfayi 


a. it f * iM«» Idaaliaila Tbaa^it of ladls^ p. 344. 
t« *tbi d^plrit la Baa#* 1* F. » p« 499* 



pmrwm§l, fiaa8t4«cMi ttoM df pl«Q» pzt>o*ea» pmrtmtimf m»m la ei^tion, 

ra^wptAoa a4 |a4pMRt» la aapaat of Vigsm So Is saarlflos acid sharas tbs vorid’s 
traasll, fsemilaf foitb ils asMatial aatoia of low to aotaaliss His latsntioas to 
mm tbs isorld* 

of abaafs la ths tsaponl proosss Is Bsithsr espzloioua nor 
awsssttlag# ladisa pbllosq;^ liallsfWNi la progwss bsoaass ofolss ax» bowid tofstbsr Igr 
orpsile Mss, liasiar tbrasal of ooatiaaltjr is mmr out, tbs rsvolutioasf bsokiatini 
•ddlSMiii siJwobs dasi^iMSOS feat sirsaftbsa ths forvsxd eumsnts. Swa Mrmlta doss not 
bold that lbs aot^ld-proosss It s psrpsttisl Tssonrsaiesf or that soob cyuls is la socaat 
wpsMtloB, wbiob would sop&lxids aswasss, soozdag in bistozTf tfasrs Is bistozloal fulfiX- 
■sat «sd dsvUj^f of tbs «o»d.o proossa*^ 

la oas as ms hw— a sofogTss# ia pairt of tha srolution of tbs worldU-proosas* 

%iiilt rlsM fiiwi aliM^ of sattsT, tiotiugb plant wsd mlanl lifs to bunsa.^ Qb. tbs 
plaoM of lifs tbaam is a stSMsd^ iqjirard asrab from varlstf of orsatursa, rsfitilss, 

MMDicnjra» aiMM to isawils rtbal aaa> prladtlTS aaa, tbsn to oiflliasd a«n. At hmsan Isvsl 
igdjrit baMlso idtb lpM»raaos sad ln|>arfsotloaa> uasa than aa urga for lapxo'VSKint 
!• #•» yMgr art tbs maef soodlUcns of nsaifsartaticna s« g«» liadtsd oonaoloufmsae ia 
to bs iummI for sfoodag to blgbar iaftoits salf-oseistai^sisf for Uid-tsd sad ualialtod ars 
oot pofiMPtaal offsoaltioaa* i^ala aad mffsxiaf am oorollariaa of tbs strufils batossa 
tiMHi mA uSenmm* fkm blstoxloal jiroosw ia no wctoraal obala of sfants but a aunooft* 
•ioa of i^p|M»rtaBBltis« loadlag op to tbs orom of irTOlntien 1. a*, doralopnant out of 
OM^oriaUaod ijato agilxltiialload bslng. fmgrsaa la tba diselplliis of bodjr,, alnd and 
tbo 00x14 of mm la a ig4x4taal oajr* KstapbsraAoall^t pmm^ trm tba fanaan to tba 
gpijritttal lofol ooaoa a oolxiticii of tbs probloa of staxxudL*taaq»oralj) abeoluts-diistorloal 
ia dlwdtta a w .i iiil o i^ W a xsnoDoiliatloo in idilob tbs lattsr of saeh pair la ocaiplstsd 
ia tbo fioawr*^ QmmAtmJiy’g pmtmMon of beasia sxLatsnes la not asosot U» a bsawm 
aSttm bHt — i W tl ts Ifiait wltbiiw tbs m» Mrtb at tbs sad of loag mi painful swXutlo 
ia a fOSt-Mortoa salvatloa bat a spirltaalissd tusmdtjr or kiagtkm of 

' ^rnim Mm&m fbotigjbt^ p* $e* 

tm it44U 

% mM3m «»• p» ^ 



nt 


i 

•pdTti#* fNt |arob»MJity af i% i« »»«» ta mttrgmsm of Iniogral Indiidiiaalsy rasno 
baSjBf# ia mirmm of yiaijr tl»% foi^rimiMir« of tbo ftit&2« 1 * 000 ^ sotUnf iho path for 
mm* Wmh tmm ihlt postlMlity of progroso in hia, th® Bodhlaattva iJodlealMio 

41 vino ao^iahlp of vnarymm* It i» difflcnlt to laaifiao aan vithotrt iniaic»*««t 4«focr%, 
HadiaMoai imparity, perrorty, tot tho taii^&sfonaatiaD of tBsumlty is tfeo liroaa of 

iwwfOB «r rtiip of fi«4, lAy wmy not kmum. b«in|^ boooiMi di'rln# as apo b<»o«M iaaaan?^ 
ti IN 0 an^piilly {NMHiaacitilo «b 4 xtMaooatilo Intwrpjrotatioa* of ooflnio proooo# aro 
INMiadhlOy %li*r» la ao tmumo. aeri t© oImom %hm em aoro foTouratila to unfoXdaont of tiwi 
potootiallttoff of aos. 11* aplirltaAl lotorporotation in Talid aad not & aoro onbjootito 

s 

iMtoftlaoBt* Aad updjeitaal ofoloiloa hanKsalsoa tho tamanlirtio otmeopiloD of mtoral 
•rolsEtloo of oTfuado Hfo^ inowB r»o« «5t4 Inatltutlons with %tm rtltgioaa oonooprtlcx). of 
ovolotiw of tlio Boml iadliiiail tn with hl» own notions. < 

Clod’s twMo* {wMolpstloa and foldsno* of th* (nolntiooszy prooossy ®la lows 
idiioli oosaros tiao aooeoos of Sis laXaaf dots not soaon sbooXnto prodUitozadnatlon of tbMi 
soxldf iddidi wmild psrmlyso aorsi affort and nogsto himsn froodoa. Bo is to Ijo looicod 
apoa so fri«ad» loaar, ooaraday ml ting for mm's ro8|>oo#o to Bla osll In ordsr to tring 
about tba and of tl* proot*®. dad mm oan oxaroiao bia froodoa to odthor iialp in Qod’a 
asoaMoa mmi^ 01 * taxn aipKiaat It* flda la rafnaal to roapond to (k4*a d«B*ad and vlrtaa 
ia fovtladfatlaa ia BU patpomm* Bataxniaiaa of aithMOr dlrlno dialootio or aoiaatlfio 
dlaiafttia is m iaada<|iaila oxplaaatioa of historloal oranta* Hhmrm is play of lanwEMSit 
dtria* iapaiao aoidag to a toXos aatoMatioaXXy* fast tli* paoo of progems ia datanaiaod 
teg boMB adforta* fbara la no laorltaiiLo progrosa In blatoxy booanaa aaa haa a roaX 
idMlao of aXtaiaatim* la paarsonaX Xlfo aad aajdng of history* fho (iUrt*ralx3at«aasa^ 
oadhwtiaaa* aad ptragrwial'va ^taraetor of tba proooaa la duo to Hia and the iadatoralzK 

flat la la raforaaoa to Ibumb eooporaUan aa oasaotlaX oondltloa 

«f aadyiNi pRMNMMb d faXaa aatXbcr botwaoa aalaral md Imaaa aodatonoftt !&'»» of 
mil) t i WMlil dpitia Nid hem pvwmljag ana and aooloty loads to tha arronooua •astnpUon 
tiMt Umi tutaot ali* }*#a of woald-proooaa will wem tormrd bLladly, porhaps haltingly, 

irmcTfi^ 

i# Aa mmuh^ flav of lifa^ pp» aobt Bid* 
i* It3lel« 9* »f« 



Ih mUmememM lam at parogrvsg r*sll*«8 itiMilf trr»»pNi«U'tii of kawia 
l«kk«l8 iRi! oeotml, Hm Is no dtstftohsd spsotator but aotlra Agitat to iKmld world Into 
i4«sls* Ss may mrt mqjoimm la fchs world’s laporfsetloa frm tha idsa that God, 
lii«to*y or aaturw dietatss that pattsm, hat is rscjuirod to sxsrelss hla fr8#-»wlll. iad 
ttiwllliiatioa is Ihs bnaiHm ematisaa of spirit, rsq^rlag rast sffort of adnd, will aad 
MStlTlV* 

tlwi Mifwnis as gush is sIwijti Jdhmdopiag, asrar finislisd, haoaaas it la tb* 

raaJji «f flMtssiias, wMah najr apfortixlsats to ti» laflalta or IbaoXots bat aay narsr s«s 

it aa&lwis it Immmmmis It* this aaaos that slnos sasplrlcal lifs «id a^tirity la dias to 

laah of paatmi i^llnstaaiit, a atata of balng vhara all dasiras ara folflUsd sad paarfaot 

hajwwfty aatahliidiad ia oiui wfaara astirltF is logloally iiio<»ioalrahla* Tharefora, whaa 

tha worl4-{agrwNMi8 raaahas ftilfilMHat (basoaMs Infioita), Ilfs Is not a going ocmosm* 

% 

fiiM «ml Matoilaal isrofiNMa «Nwaa. lot o^ly la thara a daflcdts folfllBimt of world’s 
trvradl 1» sf tsorld and OcmI, bet tirsBi a folflljMmt of Ciod, b(r unity vlth tha 
ihaoXsttaf atiioa Ctod la tisa Jthaolata froa bnaas viav. Ocstplatlot} of hiasan spirit »saaa 
WK»rl4 has h a ac M a s God aad both waalsh in «a all^^hrasiag Ahaoluta.^ 

Haaa tha aocMM^pMon of aalwatlon or paxfaatlaa la linkad with aridlng of Ubm, 
ai»d world It la hold that tha wbola is aawwr parfaotad, only Indiwiduals ara 
VidUMUMdis tteiwriTwra tlwi and tha Mstorloal looeass aarar taraliiata* But andlass 
fa«faarMhOit|r, pMfpatoal affert wlthoot and of oo^platlon or parfaotian is a dootrlaa 
l4pM»alac oolldarity of aast aad aatora, walaa aad raallty* Mas sauit not caOy parpatciallr 
trawal hat anst arrira, waaaikdiag sdbiira la naasinglass* In tazms of Idaaliatlo 
iMMhi|iqrw4«« it aauui tiMt tha prasant ordar {wuiaaa hat othaor orders will ba in an 
•oddaoa ilhiMU Tha 4hao3nta lam inflnita powd.Mlitlaa and is not to ba ac^tad to 
tida laaHdaalar laoaaaa ooly*^ kaA thara aaat ha assiiraaea of awwotual trlusapii of this 

Ssoondi sarias, p* 144* 

!• 1^ far trathf p* 8S* 

a, M n.m «f uf% p* m% 

4. tMdUs pp. mp m* 

S* iiM.lgpi «p* Oit«, pm 

HAdUf fw 9I9| IhMU, Pm fffi Charlas Hartahorsa’a objaetlcn that CkKi’s purposs 
hidag iJoaiMaii^lMa rad Inflnita this world possibility eaimot bs oonplstsd and 
aaaati, dssst not hold haoraas thoagb dlvlna purpoat (4b«K»lata) may be limxhaustlbla, 
ynl it doam aat faUow ttot sea tgodUda poaalblllty (Sod «&d world) may not and. 



n$ 

pw««iW.Uty, rtMOlwiUoa of to lako Ufa and effort o^Mngful, TMb pertlooler 

vorl4*plet t»i9t ml, boewi aaatd eerth id.ll be no aore, tlae eiwi faistozT' will be tren- 
aeeoded wIimii *li aj<e re^HmedU Aad scimxm al»5 points to the vlndlag up of tbe world 
one day, latelleot ©aasiot tMnk of It exeept in terns of tlnOj, yet the end Is not in 

teme of t la» a eilee, hut belonging to anotlair life i. e., life eternal. World* 

redsBiidlea 1« not to be treated eionpletely i«b-ip<wle hlstorlae. last idhowed that the 
snUneeor of Une Is not eolQble within Units of the pbataonenal world, therefore the and 
tine la not within tinei and of aoaado history ie to past beyond Its Units and not 
lead la tisM bat aad of tine.^ 

Trae hanaM an dsnands that If SMa is to play the gane of life he eannot do so 

with the eesrvistisn that the play is a show and the prises are a*re blanlaB. Sooh a 

s 

theenry is sslf«ooEitesB«i as bw is obliged to oooupy hlnjwlf with objeets of Tains, 
iwthatlnriidssaa dealareNi that there is no miggestlon in tbs OpmlpsdB that the world Is a 
baMleaw fshrls of fmay, stnae It is God's reveXation of Hiasalf. ¥i4ihta does not 
Mil MOB nan to beta tiie world as a areatl<m of a hostlla deadurge, bat to rtptrd it as 
nn aaqpsMsitKi of the SlTlno* Bet emn ^adkara teanhes that it is s daliinlon or a 
pfaaeitenii in none of its asanlniB does MByaTisia steawi for negatlTe Talus or Bothtagnewi 
of the world* Sons iialostiedans of the past did use it as a Talus judfMst, but 
§mmiNlUQr the niMKllee attitode i,s only so nunh as Is oontalned in atfezy Mllglan whloh 
tolievee tinil rsolitr 3i.es bsywid sad bdbind the anadnos woxad* All sshools of Tedsnta 
opes thsdt seslity is ths snee-diffszeaos of araheia.B with indiTidnal sslf and ths world. 
An unseal world sould not bt identifiiKl with ths ground sad be treated ewan as i^raTahara. 
«::.r;^^gua&iil sr eeedlMsBsl sehsmotsr assns that Intelleot IwUds world to be real, bat 
what it (prsM* i* aot wMLly or oategnrlMlly resit beesnss its reality is ths reality 
of Iriilnwinj Int mt sf Bndwwn in its tmuMMndmt nature* Isflsotloa shows the 
iMtSMildlity of ths wsrld hnsin indar naplrloal oonditions badng the re«l«4.iw.it8slf . 

Hw soodl MQT soissd ths siiidtisol sien as ths world known to si|ht aoDoeeda that iihowzi 
to tom^ Mo iswsdlein ns MOfti^sn ingicrdisg world of knowledge and ooMKmnMse, 

iTTSEcrsrai 

i* Inliow, HdlssMhfs n» M* 

t* fhe JB^yUNWihr of ths BpMdfsdot p* AS* 


alxKt% iMoli rintin vwlici on tbidr o«a pipeada#* It# tliMMit# of plurality, 

«h«»fa, ambjacrWbJaot ralatlos ara oontainad la tba uixlarljiag raallty of uMwraal 

aalf, bet tbay ara )mfot)A %Sam ladlfldiuil mli* The CKmnlaslcRi 1# ti»t trrwa tbou|^ tha 

»«irl4 it aot %km bdf^batt raallty It 1# raal to tha individual talf, for ha l« sot 
1 

jrat fNWPfaat* 

fh« iai|)4ilaal zaaHty of tha aangr 1# valid until tha hl|^r plant ia atiaintd, 
tiwi md only than la it napitad in tha laalght into unity or cntanast* Ibality and 
aadatanaa art not aalapiiyiloal aontrariaa* Ukarafora, tha spiritual and m»taphyaioal 
4d.ffi«i»itlaa art not daa to sating of world aultipltolty as such, butt <hi# to tcqilaisliig 
tha aalmality of tha nsnlfold as dtstlnet froa ra&lity, Sa&kara says that tha wholt 
mltllkliaity mAm mm and font, in to far as having 3(^»rtBa Balnf for assonca is trua, 
viUMra It la rtfsrdad at aalf<Mia|>andaat it is untxua*^ Xntallaot holds only as a poa» 
tnXatai only Igr foataibartng that tha world is a faabla raperaaantaticn of ths mm can 
■an worlc ay to tha hameuay tddoh is intoitad* IbaolutiaB only says that tha ona 
parvadaa tha wnild* from this fundaasntal unity to unraaHty of avarythlng is a Imp 
in Ingle not Juatlfiad* fha hastf logic that daolazas that bao«asa the one Is real, 
tha am lUnslaBai ia aorraatad in tha vlav that tha one spiritual being ravaala 
il^Milf la tha Many of tha aosnle proeass. fha oonaluslon is that nothing in mcparlaaoa 
ia wlthont — thoagjh ataxy alanant has only a dagraa of reality, whose test Is »ora 
OP lims igiisrasdaii^ to ths ahsraotar of ths real, in wMeh th»a ia no dagraa. Bsln» 
tlva raallty points to the fwticra of finlta axparitnoa as faxling short of tlw tbsoluta. 
fha doatrljgMi of Maraxahy of gpradas of reality down froai tha ibaoluta is Inoonatstant 
i^th the thsaxy of unraslity.* 

fha |Shptbl«a is to taqplsdn that if rtaOitr is a igdrltoal unity, parfaot and 

ftsislanlavs* wlor ahoald it hata araatad a plnral world* fha history of phlloaophy Is 

titwafewMfciaa af thus iiualiillty af the »ind to solve tha relation of Ood to tha world, 

gNMtaat idMs sdnlt systaxy, and aoaxistinea of Brahnaa and world (tadataya), uldty 

|»''''''ii;a''li^Sw^ of tkw VS^fads, 10, T3. 

t« i* li itt %a*» h 

|» fiM iliia «f BiligiiM in Ooata^porary IMloac^hy, p. 43* 

|» Ha of the ^wnlfads, p. 9S* 

»• Blada flair af Mfa, pp* if, 48* 
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«b 4 1* «xplAijMpi Igr qrabols. Bowtiwr, lne&p)toedtjr oi pfcdlowtjjiiy to dbftjao l» 

aot r*f»idi«U«» of %im Korld ta m ocrooe ijtftgijuKl by flali* wbj* It is ono thing to 
Mty that hov tl» im»lu8if«Mihlo i<««Ittjr inqprts^s itsolf In th« ehsngli^ tiniTsrwi idtbwit 
foifolttag its ttstiirt is « lystsiy, and anothar to disadas th# wtsolo ©hangiag tmifsira* 
as a mmem «lf»|pa.^ Ttagiomlilgr Imui a posit! vs ass bnt it has to bs adaittsd that tbsrs 
•QMM a pi^t idli idhiaii no fttrthsr dsdaotiosa l^ti« it ars possible* Ib a strlotly 
pldlIosopid.aal ssaas tbs xslatioai of rtMsIity and the world has to bs rsvarsatly adbidLttsd 
as a ssrstssy of Isgle xtmalng voB^sr and aaSdUtg tbs world sors IntersatlBg than if it 
1 MHNI wholly opan to iarsstipt.tlaB and asplaiiatioo of logle* 

Okur kaoKlsdgs of tbs world ia also not wholly txna (Ajhana)* la the Mrtapbrs» 

i4Ml ssase sabjset md ebjeot are not distiaet bat two sides of a unity transosodlag 

tiMNU Bat eaiiineal knowledfi ia a separatlat rlev of mm aspect of the whole ty 

another aspe«rt» thsrafere partial, fragsantary and distorted knowledge. Bat thie 

eharaertar of ksowledgs #eMNi not nake It niireal* The aonoluslcm froa this la that In 

whatsvar eases ths self Is rsal ia that sasss Is the axpaitsstial world rsal* koA 

eodLetesiMi of tMagi, pars<q^cne of evil and pain and all qfaalltlss are not santal 

affoetlosai, bat ob|oe>tlws oondltione* Bfsn ^adkara graots that the world eesn, fait, 

tastod and tonkdMMi is ae rsal ae tha baing of san who seas sto.j ths sdnd with its 

2 

•etofsalin and tin iioriyi it eonetraots hang togsther. 

It will bs eois that thsrs is no eabetentlal differaoee bstwssn Bbdhbkrlsbnsn*s 

stser of tho isndd and ikfikera’s lllyisida* fhe foxnsr aoespts all daflnitioas of Miji 

larnfslest In Jdvsltst HByi ae ftwarta effbi, on XiwmraHbdctl, as aat-enat, as 

asiljrfnMKiiyii# «e the difftanmos le only la iatorprstatlon and atrsas. Chs 

obsloait psiet of diffknnnieo is that Bbdhakzlelmaa does mat base hde dootrlae on 

entsttmloittisl assalyiie of pwNMqptael lUnBlon, beoanes it has ooonotatians whioh he 

aapNMHiy ^ senes to dvoid the sMuniing of sithyitvs^ dafiiy»d ly idralta as 

snitlMRr % s d *f ser asn»bedib& whlfth poaite a kind of nogntlTs ralatlon, and, iiuiteni, 

igis|d« iMbi on^gmy of Isdag eed ann^boingf world is real or being bsoanss It aadsts 

le' iliMm JlUss^phTf 4is. 

iMie, n, 


•»4 aoM««l or It® bilng is not aboolato. This eotofoiy A«&kar* 

rojoots aj) ©oatriMllatoiTr* ttwwor, sasataotloa «}k>w» that ths difforsacw® botwwKJ 
8«4haJtrlsteBai mi %im elaaidlo&l position is <»aly apparwnt* For» W JSon»r®ol ha imms 
thot ia%«l.l*«toaJ s^pproaoh to rwillty whieh rogard® it as tho croator trm tho 

lodiridtoAl, ai)4 as tiao irsnsosnlimt BtajMtT’ to attain whioh thare is dasiro to osoapo 
fro* tii« iwrXil-dEloeord and »tr«fi3.o,^ fisls is iK>t a roallj roal eojMSOptlon tad cHa- 
a^paara to tim iataitioa of abaolttto imity* On the other hand, ^taakara does not •mm to 
eoartigr tha MNualag of total muroallty, he «DC|»r»saLy warns afaJjaat tha toaptaUtm of 
roipurdlof net oaapletelj JWial as atterly illusory, vhieh does not ludsti objeetlw 
ee*solou«Bii»a does glee m/tamma of the real In so»e eense alnoe Bmiawan is the Baal of 
Um real** la oth«r worda, tha world has SQclataiwje and God is real fro* the phsaftoaonal 
at«»d|»oiat« Apart frosi tha aisilarlty of oonelualons both the deserlptions of raal- 
uarmX swsd of aaithar roal nor mraai hare the mum end of girtng ofqjortiinitr to the 
sfdJltaal aaflraat to airlee at the intalUcm of reality* 

MwikristeaB doe* not Indulge in the dialeetioal nethod of adhjriropaparada in 
trying: to eataWLiah the ml at i op betiMMut IliigrA and BTahsiaa, beoauae that nethod has 
greater lj^plJLoalioBe of iiop£ti«* ths® he would like to adait* Howerer, he cannot amid 
the uee of nefutlee tenas la a progreaalre attesgjt at aelf-r»all»atlon, as la the caee 
in any lateniwetattoa of fediata.® atm ho laalata that noltber IfiyaTida aor •aetl, 
aetl* ngmilate worldkreall^’, Imt both are aeoeswucy and erwa ralidi in an abeolute 
•eoee to ^ g)g> batweaa the taegioral apfjearaaoe lad the eternal realltf* fo*** 

trm mrmtUm of Brai»aa the woxld oaa only be aegatlrely understood beoaase the 

a 

does not lnp3y or iiresByspose tho finite* Itet tiiid sr s tandi i a g it in a negative 

ganee does not mdco it a nogatire antityt olassloal Mvaita tall* it bbirspwdirtha and 

^ 11 ® ft IB ootuallsatlca of ooa of the infinite poaaibLXitlea of the 

ighKidjBdNi^ Umi elfiMis metr be sn tho positlee gp^aftaaoh, as, netaidysloally, ftrsimisi as 

I^Jbnses if tf *»g wdhMi pesslbin wbateiwr of poaltirlty there is In ths mxid. the being 

X Wosl^ Ihoi*#t, P* 89* 

i|i ibddes gpe 9t>$ dt« 

S llP^ n>e mfi, p* «d. 

% f* f, anjitt IdeelisMe fhoaght of ladle, p. 340* 
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p«n of iB la it wsd th* a<awb«lng part vlll not rain# mjf ptobUm th*r». 

^hrm th 0 »tmdpoint of th« noUd md finlU 8»lf, Brahman ia poaltlTwly waUsml la 
aplritaal mxjmHmm, tha foraar*® axistaaea u dap«idaat on the latter. 

Svearythtat, eeeJTwhere, It baaed m reality. 

fhm iaetrtne of the ^rerld as auatalaed and directed the Supresae Is the 
omtlmiMUm of the ^fort to dlstin^iiah between higher and lower, to lapresa the 
Affera^se of ttw Aheolate oad the ofoadliloned troth to enable tranafer of atteotlon to 
the pmd of an ealBe. The laeapUoaMUtywJooirlne ehows world to be a dellmitatioa 
diatlwist fro* the isaieasured and the laBeasurable. An interval eadsts between what 
•e^NMTate thlage are and idiat they oug^t to be, for If the Abeolute is understood as 
parfeotiaa there Mtat be a qgialltatlTe dlffereEWMi between it auad the standpoint of 
iMperfeotim. Ttms there is iumMse potentiality la tha world. Sothlag in It is 
utterly perfeet or utterly la|»erfeet, end things of unvalua, disvaloa and less eilue 
•uer etrujigle to reooeer their fun ealue. BadhakxlahciaR asserts that Ted^ta wants 
mm to ehahe off bondage to unietl Talues, not to treat the world as an innaion and 
show lAdirferenee to its welfart.^ ivm if this ©oaolualon be regarded as a eodlfloe- 
Mob of ^a&tana.*i asNMPtittisai and wjrld and Ufa negution it is not m unwarraiited «r»d 
logteelly im|<wtiflahle thwelopMint of Ityarida. HadluJariahnan oonoentratas on the 
pnwUeal bsariag that doetriae on thought and oonduot, lastaad of earely eonoam- 
trutinf on its eela^ysieal or transcuukdiiffitel bearing# 

IMWcriahuM aseerta that on the (faestlon of the eetaphysloal statue of tha 
iuwpIiI i(m6karm tehee his stasui an the goldan mmm between the exa^ezuted nihillau 
Cnot h l ng aess of worldi) of i^getiee and faiiatloal uystielaB and the oi|i»lly erai^ruted 
realian of - siftiws Mtorialiau. "^S^dcaru has nothing in ooasKm with people who win 
net aeospi the visible world any sore than those who win aooopt nothing else.*^ Hs 
•siisbBiles that ^ SJesllss of AdNruita and Mi^vids is in full oonsonanca with aH the 
liiUmtlfcliirftai ^ ffihiH wit 

iTTOTTirm 

t* f M# f 

Bm0kim iiliilsn «mI litartsaEii Thonghl» p# 47. 
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jr«j«<tt8 tbi of l^a a« crasnlng illusloBrj a»d §o«» back to tie 

orlgiftal »»«;iiAg of « Qo&taliiing oonociousaoss^ capobla of Umitailoa, 

fomatiw* Hijrii. it knovlodgo, aJdll easd int«llig»nc«i aot the «ss#atial 
truth of iafiiiito «xl.8t«io«t bat truth of eroatton of s«lf-ooasciouaa«®8 out of its o«tt 
holaf.^ It i» th# o^^HBCitzutgiao of roalitgr la th« rolatlf® »phor% it® Inflnito pomor 
of solf-OMBdftw^ uodor ajiioot of flaitiiaoi aor® spo<dficallj# it Is th« soloetlvs 
faswlty to prodtieo fijedts ap^sjnmes out of inflnits roalitjji to aoaaaro out la Hadlta- 
tloB of aoao aad i^kopo, this ro«l or highsr Ma^a la the povor ti»t creates th# world 
and adoo ollovs iafijslto ocnaoiotuBiass to ea^rfe la the LadUlTidual* 1 aecossarf atafs 
of jogle doarolafMStd is sttsiiMont of this aupraanataX Mi;fo that each and all coexist 
la laaoiMuritlds uail^ of oao» or iim poiror of liberating spirit fro« its finite encloaarre 
into olooJtor ftadloa of osoaotisl totsUtf and oaotiouitr vlth Inflnitudki. Out of this 
0 0 s al e or M^air MUfi sworfSBy laorltabljrt tb» of l|piorwM»e (lUuslcai of Mgjm or 
tjiiaa)* fbo soil of ower>4dad falls to separate mind fraa its soaroe of Sapednalnd and 
sad its offeart ia life sod naturo is to obscure infinite eonaolonsness*^ 
tlsui MMik flaito is parsaaiM that it is a separmte being and not Ood, the reaHf' 

Usdtod and aot tlw ilHadtabl^ the bound and aot the free.^ Through this 
•Iso loMsedsdfB or Vt^iyirxitkjri astaaliees its power for the wort la hand.^ It is a 
pxxpostvo salf<-dLIMi«tioa sslf«obiUwi« of reality- hr 1^ sooslusiwe wore* 

sssIkR or soMNSdUpatiag ia laarticnlar dlreotlons for ftOfUastrt of speolflo purposes* 
IsiMr l%C aots ia ths aai-nrse as adnd of laperfeet ecsisoicsianeesy partly knowl&g, 
per tl y aot HmemiMii, oopable of orror and slnopreoentatlont a half position botween 

md i jasaaij tral^ md orror boty hovorir afaMbUngly^ It dose proceed upon know!.* 
odfi «wl tiPiiBtxds iBModoilea i* ewoa AJhioa Is not the principle of illnsi 0 % it is an 
ijdPMSiisr iM4e of fi^pMMeoiioa of kaoarledifBf pariialji dlsl^nrtod and frapMutary knowledge^ 
Wk still. SiNiidU %lJitBal dyswiXopBOiit ro<|Blros that the ooaooaling sental plaj 

w vliraFg. 

i* ihliet xi| m. 
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©** mst h& ftrirt «ibr*c#d and tJ«sn owrckc®# in th® highar Ka3T& 

ftf 

lamjMnd©*® erltialMn of olaasioal Vodatita la that it owrlooks th« cUstawe* 

hlj^r and leww Jfeqra and aacital play ia called Haya*^ Or t^Mir® is e<mfu»ic« batwMJa 

tmm 3«p*r»i»(l (Dlvla® Gnoala) and oiw-adnd fore® or Vidya-aotion and the latter ia 

i«jn» for ga praw ® arwitlw poaNW and la called an indeacribablo paradox* tbaiata 

took lilt o®«r-«liid laatra daaowadinf to ba th® tru® llltadnaiion and stopped thara^ tim 

HiytafdttjBS eocMsloded ^lat this too was Miyi «ad Ilia aiKi trl®d to go beyond thea® to 

2 

aoBMi InaetiTa allesiee of tlai anpree®* 

Cfeetlve energy la lali«r«Ht in tb« afcwolute prtnelpl® i» reality is teahaan 
eeiled la real Iopi*4«iyiu The rellgloiia notion of oaodlsclenc® and omlpoteno® of God 
Meant th*t tisa ereetor and ereetlre powir (t^ldctl) ar® jscn-dlffar®®t Uk® fir® and poaer 
ftf hBJSdaf. Watt l%f eiqpnaea®® wnllMited freede* of Baniiwan frtas the cirouMataasea 
thmijgh %Meh 8e aoqMniaeea ^Uaaelf. The ptychologloadL represantatioa of the treneeatn^aafc 
Ahaelate or ita aaailfeataftlaB to wm la In tersa of both p«ra being end baoendngy 
atehUll^ ead ■KiiTMinwit ^ aeoepting both vm a®«sk to knew the eeaeureleaa MOTaeunt In 
sasd igNtoe idth apegard to tiaeleat and apeoelaea pore iadsteiM». 'ie mat tjndeiv- 
fftmd ap iiye to ba tim aelf«e*ti«udon of apaoeleaa BrahMan for holding together of foms 
end ohJtNita md tl»a to h® tha aelf-Mwrtanalon of tl»al®a8 BrahMea for deplpyaont of 
MOPHMMt of oerrylaf fonsa and ohjeota* Tim how of the aoTeaimt does not 

exlee heeemo ffl»«o hea eterael poteaWaUty of both reat and aonaimti tha wt^ of the 
iiig|-TMiniTit TOTirfTii haomao ealf-^itmoe is eonaoloaaaeas. The Tedlc fom of it is 
Itat-oit, trwlh-ecaia^onanoea. The oreator ia thia aii>araind. The priaeiia® of both 
win md toswledga I* tanowledge la the Idee la not dlTorgent frew win in th# idea# 
Mioe of 9am^iSmT.i wamlB ia laflalte anltlpllolty I* e*, world la bom of iamd, 
liwoo If* Itf «*>**^« fimi t«p inaad* Tim wo3rld»a oxlateaioa la Ilia or ecstatic 

ef 003.0 oli^oot la Joiy of dandtag* All posalbUltie# ar® Inherent la 

MAf hiiaa of aadtitoiooo ia mtebile bemwlag^ hat aotu«ll8atio& of »aam ocenra 

iii* " ^ 

i» fim of Tfeii m 9*4* 
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Ijj 3a|»w«liidi through into ATld^a>»Ji«ym« ^ 

CriNitlGKt oeouini Igr a throofold prcNjoss, which my be callodi MBsloas or polsM 
of th» fttpomijod or uidt«ri«B inmseloujsaoss.^ Th*r« Is oswntial and salf-ccmoantratod 
«xlst«oo« in tisMlass otaralt^r which ccntains spatio-toaporal aMmlfaotatlots in a«oth®r 
aamwar, Maart is diffusion, apparsnt dislntsgratlon in intsgrality of thrss ordsars of 
tijM or td»ls oonsNSdottjBasos of succsa«d(si, relation of ail things bslooglng to dsotiasd 
or mtml oroatlce, prooodlng «sQif«atatloiu Ptnallj, actual salf-soctoaBic® in croatlon, 
tet aM»t raad daifiatofratloB, which Is the processlre ttoo-aoresent of the woifcing out of 
Sat-cit. throng theae three steps Sat-««lt ererclses first the power of infinite self- 
'mriaticck !• e*, it is mmy things at one tine* Seocoadly, the power of coaaic and 
indiilduallsing self<->lijdtatlon 1. e., each paroduot of oreatlon knows Its own self» 
netSEre and self*truth«^ Tfairdlj, the power of self-abeorption or silent withdrawal into 
itoelf whieh is aHy;ur«M><msoloia^^ in Its abeoXute, Inadooua 1* e., open, eacplleit end 
SMsalfest for» and iSMmnoel«aoe or natter in its dark, 1, e., un s u u aif est, domant and 
i^pOLiodt fo«a« Fznsi %ooid(inend or realltr to natter there is real eontijmit^<--<ither 
prlnsdiklee of reality ns aupernlnd, oreiMdiid, llluninedHKLnd, highezMalnd, nlnd and 
life tstsdreene heonaoe of Ml^fin^elcti of IlndBaan fnaai which the world arises hgr ianrolation 
of lUae x««I* 

Umi unity cf melity oanaot he idaotlfied with a parti<K9L!Ar attrltwte for It is 

tr adnd** Inxgiest mi eoqperienoe* It Is cnljr partial logic or 

Avidjri wMeh doelnreo that beoanee the one is real, the may are noi*^ In truth, spirit 

as Idstinse (aat) is one, as Intelligence (aat-^sit) it is noltlple without ceasing to 

be OBS*^ fMa is no naze Juxtaposition of oppositos hut Bonething perf^rtly laatural and 

pmiaiMUi la tho lagle of ths Inflnlto* Haze, Miy£ naans the airacle of the unlTeree 

tkafe oasnMM finds itssaif laflaitaly in what soeas to he felXlai away fron its cmaness, 

f«r *li||€ of IrelnMn Is ths lAgi« sad angle of Infinitely enrlable «me»ess**‘^ As stated 

!> ' " — : — ' 

S* l%A4*t u, n* 

9m «f*» it Ik HsitM# j^ndlen In Sri terohlndo*s HhLlosophy, p. S0« 

4* 0* its Mttiitg up of sAad, life and nattar as Independent pirooesses. 
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Um thr*# pols«t of 3tt|»ntlnd ttmt the InaOionable unity of things, aodlfloaticm 

of u^ty to *i|jport nealfeatetion of aaay ia one and one In saiiy, further aodlfioation 

to »upf»rt eeolatlon of diversified indlvi&ial, vhleh hy action of Is^oraace 

Ulya) becKMea la ean, at lover level, illualcn of seisarate ego or divided and Individ* 

ttalieed eoul eanliadinf all others* But It auat be noted that even at the level of 

Avl^yi tlm« ie no for ividya dows not eadst in the indivisible unity of 

S^eldinend nor In ^pessdnd, nor even ia the divine soul, bat oaly «m the plant of 

adad i@d, iheraforet it <MaHaot affect the nalty of Saccidahaad* 

la the fedae Igpaoraace is ©ailed Adevi-Jlay^, partial, distorted view. In the 

SlNOtifadUi a «UetiiictioKi is awyde between Vldyn or Icnovledge of the one and Avldya or 

knowled^ of the WBiy divorced free the emo, bat there is no opposition between thn* 

It is Mvelia vhleh eeparates thsm and calls Avidya unreal, with the result that one md 

suaay are also snde IrxceoiMdlable.^ Seal or integral Advalta Is not affected by smital 

ideas of mity sad asl^plisity both of which are neeeseaxy to each other* But the one 

is never plaral, swmt a ii» of the aeny* JluraXlsa is an error, for the aany are depeocU 

•nt on the oae and interdepecidenit, but plurality is real beesuee <me roul dwells as the 

1 

IndividuaX in asny souls* *aarvaa idea” does not oantradiot unity or establish bbeda* 
Oas iJitsJLliiense loots at itself froa iatihdred vlst^points* Qas particular eaIf<-«z|sreasion 

V 

dyUMippear in its ssuoros tut phenosana are not abollahsd. One is for ever aM msoy 
is for sver tnesKUNi one is for ever* As Icsif as the sea, so long the tmves* Mroita 
nsens q v sa r en s i ng pUnralissu Ths arror is not so sneh in sseing variety and harscflty as 
in ths failnre to ste ualtyf iddoh is st^:trssw» over ths other tvo* IMty is not contrast- 
ed to vaxisly tut peamatliif it* Clod is not <m» aseang the aany, but is totally unrela* 
ted md naaffsetsdU idsatsver path we foUov, ths final result of knovledfs becaasa 
one* iaisnss sosflrns in ths dowaia of natter ccoclnslons arrived at by dlffereat 
iiett wHl i ef fz 'ts* IMI# ttas laettar describes things In the oosaos to bs one seed 

ly wdfiViai in snltlttsHnous fem," science disimvers universal ener^ 

as&dil hanfgsar Mdltiplici%« fUs unity could be no other than divine reality to be 

«• XI* W* 
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kmym trxm vltM.ii sjod not fro* vlUKmt ty pi«eing tog«th«r 

irvoIiiMoa •llsln«t«8 aay IntalUgwnt of tii« dovolopBMMit of 

l«ltftoimlaiato Micti lif# aurvi adLad d«T«lop out of ®att«r onlj, tn»t«ad of »mlng 

all thJw as ««BJjr#»taUc>ns of oat troth, aakas all rosultatitn of previous causas md 
tlraii alisdUMdMit mfslaryi aakaa tba prtnolple of atrugglt tha seant of avolutioa tastaad 
of t^ larlaalpla of laitoal halpi makas aattar aatma daterainant of avolutioa rathar 
ttiao taattar, Ufa and ai»j all oorklaf tog«th«‘| aakaa arolotion a alov aad gnudiial 
patNsaas la a atealgiit llaat vtauriMUi history ahovs altamations of prograsa ai«i raooll 
!• a., a oyella prooaaa« Tha eosBclo amslutloci la sot to ba dataradaad hy aachanioal 
poliislpla, hot hy tha igilrltual ooneaptloa wbarain reality of Sacchidaaajid hariag 
isvolvwl itaalf ia eroMira aoveataat dowa to laaoaaoiaaoa la aattar, saargas o\it of it 
to wmhm a^niardi ty stagas, hsudk to its aouroa. Evolutioa of otmaoiousaeas la aa 
Int^Hpral aovaiBinl of thraa aapaota of vlilacdiig of tha field of aaeh mmvfgmt principle 
t» *mt dl£tvmKUji&ijm, orgsolaationt varlaty of axprasaiotui md adaptations} of 
hadi^bdMdUif !• a*, aaoant frcn grade to grade, tha lovar Into higher} of intagration 
1* e«, taMaf aneh of the l<nier into tha hi^r and tmnsfoxming it*^ Tha lovar avolnta 
le net daowwl to dhNrtarasrtlcm or alvaye oondnmad to rssudn at that laval, nor is the 
IdLi^ar ewlate dleeoeiated tvm all lower prinolples. Spiritual evolution la mr* 
IhinrtaiiiiTtal than the aaterlal} thon{^ Integral evolution justifies and gives aMHOiing to 
eaiMB^lfte theevy of evnlation in tiaa, vhioh is seen opaqpialy through study of aatter 
tmA tmmt the eivObiitlon of ooneManeaess is not Idsntleal with theory of foriMivolutlan, 
pliyaieal Mft->evnlntion| the latter nay ha aeoa|>ted as support, but is mui indlsptnsahkle 
to the feoiSMnr* IRhe mAmr viaLlde asohaaiaa ami pdroeess of aoiaotlfio evolution does not 
affaat the Mlf-ervidsaat foot of spiritual evolution. But it does point to bodies 
asre ea^xLeac, erpBin«i» therefore, oapaMa of housing nore evolved non- 
mAmmtMUt ami te a pednal aod oaeaeaaxy saooMslon of evolntea. 

Ituiiiwlifi evelaiyL««a eoatains within it the evoluticKi of tha famau reea and that 

- " giandtwT^ a^ l^rederle ^egelherg. The Integral Hdlnaophy of Sri Aurohlndo, 
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««»i«jL}ui <1111 thin it th* «voliitlaa of th# tadtTldbttal* Kiftoiy Is ih« sctprtsaloa of swa*9 
snd ih*t dostiigr i« B^ithor ladofialt® nor ehaotle. Th« spiritual princlpl# 
tjrvolvvd in world misd mm is »wrlnyg throuft both to a dsflait® goal* Bsstlny ultliout 
dassttaatlo® It ahtolutaly MM&lnfltss* fVograsMus ad InfiaituM Is a eontradlotlon in 
t«x»«( at iha taat Ujtt attalna»nt of a daftntta goal as tJwi last word In the prootss of 
•wolailoBt profjpttttts a4 flaltu% is to Igjaore infinite eharacttar and Inaaiiaustlbkli 
rl«l8ieM of tl» Abeolate* To steer clear of both dLffloulties JatiroMndo advocate® the 
idee of a definite goal eoatrollin® evolatlon throughout* ftit this will not end evoln- 
tioni the mad is aeceot of ean into tpint here and <hiso«nt of spirit Into aorml 
tawaaity «wd tr««sf<nrstatton of earthly latare. Or, nore oonoretely, perfection is 
ettftlised when the ■aterlal, aoral, InUlleotaal and spiritual tranaforaetljm in man and 
wiveree tedneides*^ fids will be no poet-atartea salvation or ascent of aan Into 
iMMgveii* bst a real birth for whidi tansanity waits, as the crowning eoaent of its long, 
obeenre and paiaftil eoarsa*^ dapanuci is a being in whoa Saperadnd has dbacended, 
fooetie being with sityanw-oonseioiMm a raoe of auch beings in a new uniTirse. lot 
that the whol e roe# would rise in a blodfc to supranental Itval, but that when a cartain 
gtirass of eaislntlaeaary tnpetew is reached in the hnaan eind, it will be capable of 
{Mreasliig fonurd to a new pdjtia of oansclGUsnees and its anbodiamt in the being* 
fttliflningrf^ of dlvlaa life in t^erestrial life and pfaysleal body is possibl# and inevit> 
able* iKl Wbwiih the sBqpgaasiBtal, be i ng and life will be vary noble, yet It Is not Qod* 
fbarafere, the peooess of eedudion idLll not stop, only it will undsrgo radical ehacge, 
fresi evedJEilion Itoangb l^joraaoe, sif-sag, slow with errors and sat-bMks into anpolutlon 
%h>eii#i haswljsdii, sstfob of tn^ to truth, ^Loiy to ^ory, new ara. of infinitely 
vnrii^blo iial. r i osinresiiil otii In truth, love and beeuty* JQwndedge itself ha® eany grades, 
tlMtofttVi efoanllon wseild oomtinae upward to attain energsnee of Saocldanaad* (Soi^ete 
IMLMen pTiimti synle of ewdstUon would perfmps be followed by other cycles of 
yvolKbien mI aedM of soli^faifllnsnt of tlwi lh.vine* 

|9mi awwrted world Is not finished or statie. A acsj*-eTclntlmcty world la 

t, Hhi 9mm ilyslos p* 



Halted io its «a#a haiwmy llk« a lifa-haaTaa, But #art^ is aroltitiomry vorld baeaas* 
it is wst gloriaas or haractoio^^ 9 rmn In Its lowest Material aspeot* It is eorrowful, 
^*ha3nae»is««, tapinfeet, yet la that there la the urge to hi^^sau* aad a(aay«si<i®d perfeo- 

4 

tioa. It (Stains the last finite i^rfiieh yet attains to Supreme Infinite, Stooh a 

tnmaf oraetloB it laffel table beeanse mbodleent la not of life hat of coaacloiisasiess, 

uMoh ^elag eone to the ataf* of aiiid ean danrelop to Sapemind. Thera la m reaeon for 

life to ewlee oat of aatter and alod froa MTlng forat unless It is aooepied that life 

is already laeelted la Batter |, Mind In life, therefore there Is no ohjeotlon to the 

farther step In the eertes that the am&tal c^mimgsmaa may Itself be a relied for» of 

higiier state, benoe unoaB<|a«rable iepulse of aan to •uisdoa" la slaply »«rana ly which 

aatare trlse to eeelee beyond alnd.^ Tiwire are Intleatlons of higher lerels of 

soaBoleiisBeaMtHn^ in tegean eccparleEMe in the foie of intuition, vhl<k Is projeo- 

tisn Idglbar grede of oonseiousoesa of ealf-wolf eating spirit Into Bind of iie^ran<M, 

in the fflons cd* aiad*s axseediag of ego Hadtatloiui to see In thsir inperscmality and 

uoBdiietrsslibf, In the fore of fsnius whloh is penstratlon tram aboee Into nsntsl Hadta, 

in the finm of norstle snpsriagaos, txastliuitlea of hnan eonseicmsaess to asoertaln 

•ifas of ld#nir destiny liiows qslritiaal aspiratloa to posssse the dtrine being in 

«id sgaislie oosMMdotuBisss, to ocnrrirt physical steniality Into so^rattsntal 

iiiwiauiMofi, to build p(MMMiN>bllss Is plsot of {shysioal pedn, saotional snfferlngj to 

•staliliidi ialtnlis freodoai in the woi^d of Bsohooleal aocsssiilss, to discover Innortal 

life in Bortal obangtng body* sad apart fms all these the spiritual urge to self- 

s aaes B i tafi, Nm dose o^wsite a snprssM stats as an absoluta of all Ms asplratlons~- 

loMB^IedfS idthoHt aismSov sf oner. Miss uitiunrt saparlsnos of suffering, power idtbcmt 

ait perltyj, pl«iil»ds without sense of daf oot and linltation !• s. , a 

dfMBi sf iMMcveat or lanSB psrfsotloa, the l^al is capeeaMd In the religlaus ayabol 

of cvnbini 1* o*, ooBupost of alf by spirit. 

flM aofi l■|«rtslll port of smsi’s aatnro is Ms Bsotality and here tTVolutibn 

^dboo ydiWMi V oonfUofc of IdMS a]^pliod to life or reality. Hwa*a presorit actuality 

/' Wiim ^ ImMy^^'lnret ssziss, p. 187. 
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i« %li« to iM.vk mtvx^ mi Uft hav* attalnad but his potsatlaliti' 

la 14<^® p«^Rt8 to mu form ste. The Ideal Is y»t tmresJL beoauwe discowaty 
&f epiritaiil truth aisd its aiiplieatlon to life la diJffieult but man's ideaUgn is the 
BKNit l»«at«a thing atwot hia« ^tt this Is aiplflcant only whea mental Idealiffs is 
eewwsrted into spiritual reaXiaa* Ideals sre aspects in the wrld«.-©ojc»clou*t»»8 as 
basis of of woild-poinir. CroatlTe UTlnlty'a ordsa* is the r»al« the idesf the 

It Is dlffieiilt t&t the eastoaary husian adad to oomtolve a ismm sodsteaio# 
ehaaiod, IdMUaed, n^driluallsod. I%n*s position in regard to higher erolu- 
ti« is llieo that of the origliial ape of fiandaiaai theory in regard to the pre^Nuat 
ds'vaXofNMait of a^eu tet the rery sense of iapossibility is th© begtaaing of aH 
posslhlllty* fhm temporal tiorld is a jjmradox i» 9 ,, laposalbllltyi, therefore the 
Sternal eriMited It out of SBls being# li^sslbility Is only a tan of greater unrealisMd 
posaibilitlse* 


to Mee rii^litly ausaJis to lamow rlgtfUy laws of nature and one's own natmre* but 
uetiwei is sot fixed.^ statio* 00 eternal ri^t rule but a profreasloii haeing etsmal 
leiBg Ijb it# fharsfore, eiRklittioiiary philosophy gives fundamental sodstentlal hwaa 
res^tonsllilitf la regard to ixuaan progress* The prohLaa of man's effort lanms on the 
^pieetioa «f detezHijMitioR and indetersdnaUtm* Thcrngh the deteraiidng faotor of 
IdstoflAal psecNMis is sot the prLaoiple of ^omslitr (aateriaX}, yet to ^ rid of that 
is aet to pass tats eaapiete isdetezadsisa# Froai lower detexslnatltui oaie passes to 

M,§^tet or eaifgiilata eelf^detajadnatlcmy even more detaminate than the lower» beomse 

s 

Urn amsNaMt spirit has its own logie. In ooaade erolnidoa adveot of Sopraaental truth 
is lrMriltiM% a««nt the quMtlon of idiea shd hoar la deeided, predestined fnxa 
ajharva*^ fbe srpnasnt is that If tbsrs is divine oaeiisBlenea<i^sssipot^^ then all Is 
jfe rae a asliile aad mas asMds to do nothing. However, for the terreitrlal world tMs 
fsedeeHsei rmssdt is man only s^a a whirl of pos^MllUes, foroes, attempting 


ts asliiWS i S S SliilTig m& dastisr of It all eoneealed from his eyes. Horeover, ndt aU 


ir™Iii8lilia['«*^^pess* pTli’ 

t* Bts Mlb» Hviast If fi* 

% iUM,, If tf». 

4 $ ef Sri Inrolijsdtof Haotsod aaries, p» 6?* 


aw )nNili9»d,i nm» fail, aw half aanlfsatad or powolpdtatt t»h«lr 
la aor* ooaplata er^wtlon.^ fli* pwdoattsMd ia baiag fought CHit lo world and aan'a lif# 
«al4 a «tat« of rathaa* grta ol«ib of eonfliotlng foroaa 1. a*, iiaparfaot i«>rld mswdl- 
Uoaa. I« ma wortdag out of poaslMUUas In tiaa, tha play of ipiantual, »>ml, 
awHstal, phndeal twrt^, ao abooluia rigidity la dlacarnibla, nor is thare any bliad, 
l»#o*MWl«t ohiHEWMi.^ Barwoiial will la ona eaoag tha aauy foroaa at plagr in tha world* 
frmt tiwi atandp^Lat of tha prlnolpla of latagral arolutlon that aaoh plaaa Inaidta of 
aweaMtUoa halca# «od abova la a world la Itaalf, harlag Its own aoTasant, foroa, baing, 
typaa, fonw> It wMMie that a oall froa within the loiwr as wall as from abow la aaadad 
t© raaJLiaa all poaalbUltlaa* Sdaoa awolatioEi oeoura by oooparatlon fras tha »u|iward 
tandtiaf forma from balow" and "iqaiard drawing fore# tixm abova»* mac^a rasponalMlity 
la to follow tha npiwrd nrft of aaplratloa to higher ocnaoiouanaas* For only throu|^ 
fivwiii of inilildaal aan ooaado aflrlt organlaa tha eoUaotlra baing and maka it loparaa- 
•laa* Ho dnij it to naa tha aataorlal inatnaMeta at hand to axoaad hlaaalff to pthar 
fan ^p wa ntaj y bdUag into ooagilata baing^ to maatar his ow anvironaant and ai^sly it to 
ta»jd.dU|iarfaatiaR» nnion and harsKMif* 

iitt(mMjid»*a atand on tha tjuaatlon of worl<i-araality may now ba mxmlmd* Thara 

4 

•xa thsHM altamatlma worldUvlawa* 1%a eoaaie tarraal^ilal wiaw of tha wnrld holds 
Ufa lA ntavial world of natora at tha <mly xaality* tha oppoalta or suprsMioaKle wlaw 
holda SHproMi xoality to ba tha aola raality and tha world aa hawing no naanlng* An 
iataanoadiata, «apro»tarraatrlal or otlMM>-4«orldly wiaw aUU^ws tha matarlaX world to ba 
rool^ bat othar werlda to bocra mora parmanaort dbxwtlon* In tha aaooaid rim of iahkara 
iHyi la tha ariglnal oonaoiooanaaa and povar eraati-ra of lUnsion and unraalltlaay with 
tha ■dad «a aadlaai in hnaaa «eid anSnol omiNJiotiaaaaa^ ao that tlm world la unraal 
aid wnm Abaolnta la raal. iadkarm waa rlid^t In holding tha aoratazy of 

tha mdrld to ba aapnwamMsBal# lot baoanaa ha fallad to taka a furthar stap ha poaltad 
tlMi wamaSL vaallt^r Ctfitihirilni aatti) of %im mrld^ U a*, a parUcmlar typa of •ordar 

/ Ilia mm» wmu u. 

t« liillhiw af HI hirabtodo, Saoond aariaa, p* 264. 
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or lorol of roollty, r»«l from ttmtipolnt of Mayi^yi<ixm, bat faleo froa tiio otaaiipotnt 
of trmmmdmUl roallty. It will b« soon that this is aot a catoijorical doidal of ttm 
world, hit affii!*sUoa of it «a a arstory or ajdrraoaiiiya, this ^wOiflod lUosloBiea 
of Soakar* <loos paw-rldo rtUonal oolatioo of th* opposition affHcting th« adnd, two 
ordors of tiio trsiuMMSwl«atsI and pra^aatic, al^luta and phanoaMwaali stomal and 
toayperal (rslatiisil* iat It is difficult to §*8 why if rsalitjr is cwaioodod to sslf aM 
tho world,, it tboald aot bo trao rsallty in its own right. ^ Sttailarly, it is truo that 
fodaaio osaaot aroid nogation, iddcb is c«ns factor in afflr«atl<m of spirt. t and 
traiioforaatlaa of Hfs. Rsooll of Uf# and aiad frt» Ilf# is TaUd sineo thoro is 
paereoptlisas of llittoim of iasaan affort, social goapela, othical offorts at porfoctlonj 
pi^oao|ihioal3y and lofleally spoaldng, frow ooo solo roality it is possibl# to dodnco 
aaarwalitf of otiaK* grsdoa of roallty Msd statos of oonsolouKioos, bat thars is no roason 
lo mmkm noeatloa oalworsal «kd aboolnto or to eonaldar tho roooil of lift and sdud aa 
ralid ocBsalaslwaljr,* Miqfgfada oraatoo aoro diiTioultloa than it oolrts* It draatloallj 
■dapimot tho probloa of oxistonoa aalTlfjdag It and tiws oanaing saparatioo fro« 
aataoro and woxld 1» aagr nawniag of Maya that it glvoa rtx.f no roality (asat), oqnillh. 
fiaa of tMnpi C^^'rtdc|*ti cr iMittor)« aonothing-nothing (aat-asat), our Idoa (bhawa) or 
oontmilotod Igr loaowlodgo (Jiynah.rtro(M). In fiust, Ifeym nost bo tak«a as lasnotablo and 

pmWmamBm UH wSm fflPaX* 

Itiftvida taboo tlio stand that tlio lasrld Is fotmdod on ono part of truth {kfidfo), 
tbmrmfoxm all la lialf*trttth» half«>«nror In it* Avidya-lfeya is cNmsolouaiiesa of oroation 
as Hnitod and poxowxtod boeanoo It is sapsratod froa ths Intogral li|^t of SbuBohldanand. 
Quo nodlfloayno cdT Andqrti and A«l<^ lUaniiiod bgr spirit is this Ipboranoo vhioh has a 
loons la ths hMsa adUodU Adrslta rightly holds that tho world as aorMally «rporieaiood 
or as ayppoarlttg to wm or as tkmiiht to bo sadstoBt la its own right Is tinroal. But It 
is wrong la ipterlag that %dPit is srroiisoua is ma igporsnt porooption of tho world 
rathsr than tho *alMfh»a eontsnt of tho woiSLd Itsalf, Badhakrlshnanj cm tho otdor 
hnid, insists with Adfslta that iatsUsot holds world to bs roal but what it grasps is 
!♦ IMd., II, iid* Uit* 

i* ibid., n$ u% 



wisolljr, «at#fBricsliy r«al, l^tmn tetjblodo camot rwjeet th« that Uj# 

worl4*# raallty la th* ztNJltj of aralsaaoj, but not of arah»aa~a»»®ich i. «*, 
a«i®eia4fca«»d or abooleto trsaiwondwico. 

Aeooi^^f to AsiroMndOf M^jra is ona roaUsation, m importmt on*, which Sankara 

ow*Mrtan*»a»d| th« word idioald b* l*ft for •abordinat* us* and th« attention fixed on 

tb* l^hM of Xl l w — d t inoluiles end «xe*eda Maya imd has not its aasooiatlon of the xaaity 
1 

of flwni It ito reel rsaacm not to grant the real reality of the world beoauoe 

ttie iK4!8r»«4ratlo«^ eonooleauneea maintains and surpasses it* The oosaic aaitt depesvi on 

4 

aRt|raM»oa«d.e, ilaa anurt hare slgsinoaaf^ for the tiseless eternity In StoeJaMUX. The 

world way be tesuporary {twgsoJ^), but not to be condsaocied for that reason* lie ohaaf- 

tug cdierweter proews it to be a dtffeient order of reality, l»t not transcandeatally 

naoreaX* Mao# the dyosMlos of the Ibeolute Is present as inherent force It need not 

arecte ULmelaat (oweticwui of tim real aost be real. Qanlpretent reality it anmiUed 

by aoit^bcliif or by btinf (nniverfe) at tlther eiwi* Oat of the til«ioe of that aoo-belag 

3 

prae u M wit the ettirity of world creation (bslaf and bectukLng) and both are etenoal* 
SetattlMKl featoa and ^r»tl« tatodUon agree that eternity it fundaaental to reality, tat 
rwallty of ehangt alto oaioiot be denied. Tbsy cannot be atads dlsoontimous, nor ©an one 
of then be an iliaelaa* In fact, akfara and kfara are poises of luipmae s|drlt 
(lliimfbtlwnt)* Higyieiila aeceptt only one i^pect of Tedantio truth whna It Intists that 
ttw owsw^ be bcamd to WBaifett the ualrerse, it nisses the other aspect iMch 

it it etnaet be botaid not to nanlfeet, therefore in the realisation of truth 
tbozw it 3to Ijoefitalde oonte<|aenee cf a rejection of the truth of ©tangs or universe, 
fivartewida duties «Bistti<n but it pretniJpoBes per^dna, for ”to establish noniw 
Tedteta aBSt attnlteneonely assert and deny the nanifold in the Idwatlty of being and 
Xegtaelly ifflnndion goes before dtaaial, it before is not."* This is adaitted by 
aafca||jdMa in adUkgopt dbirakamhan he explains awiy pari|ii»a as nearest to VlTaria 
and an people te eiwfee*® 

PpT‘55-56, 

S» fbo M«i filfiii% II, 
illMI*, I, dS* 

4» Kk K> QemmfMm atadios la ?edaat% p, 3D5, 
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A* »|paia«t tJMi |!NHrp«txuLl opposiilaii bet\mm besfoiid and h«r», raallty and world, 
fmaid la da^Maa msd a «NirtalB type of audsoa thara la anothar lodubltabla axparlamw 
ikat il» Iftalna la liara and la ararytidlag aa waU an aboaa. Fxxm the standpoint of 
Vldya fraa froai Aaidya the Idea of world as aalf-aodL stent dlsappaars but the world la 
paraalvad as ateimllyi aaaantlaLlly dapandaat on Hr&hasn, a rtytbado manif a station of 
It, and "as muoifaadatlGn of tiia jnaal It Is Itself raal.*^ tha world does not raaeal 
Idvlna iaaiediately end wiiolly, only beoaaisa thara la prograsslrtt aalf-eosprasslon 
tlnw^ a Merareiqr of reals ▼!»•, aattar, Ufa, aind, Tsltka, whoaa laqperfaotlon Is 
deatinad to disappear la the oourae of evolution. The reality of the world any ba 
deadgnated as •darifatlea reality.* If this twra the aeaalng of aildiya, real^-uareal or 
Indeearihafale la Maytrada it would ba unob^aotlonabla, but this is a eery unusual aea33>~ 

t 

inf of It. It nacT ha noted, hovaeer, that l^dhaltrisbnan has given the pxinary SMSanlng 

of Mkya ats dbapeadant md derived being of the world} Maya denotes the fragility of the 

s 

world for without the abeolute ground It easnot aalst. TMa has also been eefhaslsed 
in alasideal Mvalta and is tim najor iManlag of Maysvada.'^ But iuroblndo oontinnas to 
iasdat that read Mndan ansi not biaeot real existenoe Into truth and falsehood, self 
end acdMMlf, reel self and unreal self as Mralta has done.^ It nost ba realistlo 
fedienta. the Tsdlhtlo foamla* *Cfcie withcmt a seoond,” is read In the light of the 

other fesanlst *M1 this is arahnca,* thsre is no reality not rafleoting desoent of the 
Ahanlnts Inlo the nslte« tinui the eentnl tenet of ldN»lls»--iiinost eswenoe of reality 
is oonaMdcaiaSMMMw»>4s not Inocnifntoiis with or destruetive of realisn of world and life. 
lihadnNMi the Mtadta aoniaDi denies phencnaena which la the subetantial forn of truth and 
the aeteriallst denies Istelllpat oonseicnxeassst integral Yodanta reoognieas both. It 
1101 % wasrld to he riHil hat Idsntloal with Bmhsan, who transoends it.^ It is a synthet- 
ic view «f the world la wMoh existenoe is a baooKlng with divine badLng for origin and 
oiliest, « icoireesive maifwtsdion, a sidrltustl evolution, with the supro-oosado for 

I* ' 1^' J»xoMn&7^ series, p. 61. 

a« rnm^msBk^ fhe Bdloso^ of Inteipralisa, p. 122* 
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no 

it® fopport, tJiM for Its eaRdltion and eammtiag link and Uw cowdo- 

t«nr*»trigl for Its ftsldU^ 

Imsplts of ibtroMjQ^*f eritloisas of Mayairada it cannot bat be gjnmtad that such 

a doatnae is esBeBtlal to aeet the daeper laplicatloos of spiritual life, luaroblndk) 

also etaria frwa the prwslse that reality Is identical with the Inaost selff the 

redliMKmKry of this forgotten Idmtlty swat InrolTi an elwaant of nsfation and traasce®- 

demse 9i ttas wil* or errors iddeh Mde It frcea os* He grants that there la asg^tico, 

iwt refuses to eeke It aboolnte. Ss ISf howeser, bound to grant that the negated 

elesMtti oattoot be «Mirrled into that reality and la, to that extent, rightly called 

upareal. Thia la also, in sffect, the aeaning of AuroMndoi 

X hami not mid that everything axcept supraBantal truth is falsehood, only that 
there la no c<»ig>lete truUi bslov It. In ovexMalnd the whole and hanonious truth 
eaters into seiwyhitLan of perts, SMSiy truths fromtlng each othaor to fulfil theaw- 
selves in iiorids of their cnm or to e<»iblzie In world’s stake-up ctf separatitd truth 
•lad ^mth forces* Lower dkna fraoemtation is prcaaounced and positive error, false- 
hood, igaorenoe end Inoonscdanoe (aatter) occurs.^ 

This edsdleeloa that there is no ccmplete truth below superslnd Justifies Hayavadsf- 

posltloo «f the rawl<etnreal or phenoatsnsl truth of ths world, and its insistence on 

nepitiOQ es «a ultlsuite fact* 

the trensoeodental nature of reality created a dileana for ^cokara* If the 
world Is real, thm it Is slthsr dependent or Independeat of Brainan. In the first 
alternative it would beoosMi an integral part of Brahman msd would affect its unity, and 
in the sseond It would sreats the problea of dualise* In Hifivida be found a solution 
for a 3 >lritaal and netaphgrsLoal prmilcaaMnt by eaklog the world an «d stent fact of 
soiMadeRMMi (lyivahira) bat not of reality (paraoirtha)* inrobindo's solution for this 
dll e s e— ■ la the logis of tbs XaflBits idwreby both Mvaita and world-reality is estab- 

jj^eidcara's dlffisalty is to ecqilain that If i%a and its products are adhyasa ox 
yaalottloBMi how does Miyi oeae to operate in ths Absoluts or how does the wind 

fall trio ipeaaoovi Xh sffaot, Mliylvida aanounts to ths adalssion reason cannot 

# 

e 

(pmiqp the iQVisay of hear ths sseondlees reality beooaies the aauxlfold of the world* 

iu lit' Uiism. II> 
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taToM.!sd0** dlfflemlty oenalitt* in ■u^ialniag th® ocmtradlctian of Ijoth bviiif and noa- 
Iwlag: In a trmmmedmULl SMalit/. In ®ff®ct| th® higher loglo aaounts «ith«r to 
0000*1 nlBf raaliiy as aotaalljr ehaag*d Into th* vorld, partly or wholly (parlnaaa) or 
»*r*iy *a(»rtiiif that both aapacta of aboolnt* and ralatlms, tran»c«ad«ital and 
phaBBMMBsal I lafloit* aod flnlt*, p*rf*otion and iap*rf*otltis ar« oqiially real and •t«maL 
Th* <ili^*r«MHNi 1 » ^* oonelnidons of tb* two arts* fro* th* fact of th*ir 
dlffMmt ai^panoaaha* to xaality* ^ahkara** lnt*r* 8 t la oantrod in th* Aboolute and hla 
•aihod Is an t;d.st«iologioal and dlaloetloal analysis of •rror sad Its «o 3 ?T*otiaa by 
th* aothod of adlgri«pa|*prida, Aarobladb la mm int*r*st*d In woridng out a th*ory 
of «r*«tl«« sad «volntlo»iy bat d&*s net support It sxfflcisntly In t*r »8 of an aaalyitiB 
of th* iQOOMiodfB pvoo***. %' stazsilng m the ground of formal logic iahkara la l»d to 
th* oonoloaloa that th* idea of parl^lsa In th* Absolut* is self-contradictory* dgr 
standing on tb* gnmd of inflnltt logLo Jaoioblndo la led to the oonelusion that 
{MSdjdbsa and Absolut* aim not IncNMipatlbOL*. Badhidcilshaan does not resort to Inflaite 
logLo tet anggssta a via aodla in bis Ideallstlo vlaw whleh off era fullest scop* for 
shang* and jpsogimss wltfada th* Absoltit*^ but ]c«*ps tb* reality as a whol* eutsld* tb* 
oowMfrt of tlJsi and dsvmlc^pnwort* A furtb«r eocaslnatlon of Mgyavada Is n*o*saaiT ^ 

Jmdfs th* idcsst status of |»aiinjB*a in it and its ralatlm with virartaeida. This would 
h» lp in flk* ~ r?- • « ii *Man of th* wider qaastlon wiwthsr Adhmltle idsallsa Is sxnluslr* 

HmT WHyUUM Wlw* 

Ihl* of lllrlviida 

At th* sotssty it is tumemxy to th* (icutstion of th* Importanoa of 

M l yit i da in Adsadt»> 4 arditf^ On* Tiatv^ Is tlmt Ifi^jrlrida la noswessantial to ?«dihta» 
it asrsly i*** odT its wny to auqplain world-contradietions* Th«r« ii**d be no 
asndhtsioa of th* pmblsis of roality sad Iti^ beoans* Adraita rests cat the fact of 

«r -rtv. nwt tte mqpwUoaiU. truth of «>lo roiOity of puro eoaoolouo- 

A 

m t s f it g ff sid br analTWls of static of salft than th* world-Taii«ty is derlvod frm it. 
His SfpM^t* id Idsit tb* aHtamaoh of ISytvid* to ultlife&ts reality is fundamentally 

' •" ^ 7 ^$ YsSfinta or tb* doleno* of Isallty, p* IA9. 

i« ilfWM 9P* slt*» s« 
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©orr*et for, wltlsoiit Haya th« Idaailty of Ataaa a»<i araiman, tfe« aar*«llty 

of ajpart froB Atiftan ttod the ualty of wdLsteace could aot be posited. The 

eeperetloB e»u#t t© be created betwe«B the omtology aad the eosaologf of Adratta in the 

first elev la not true to its spirit. The staod of Mraita Is that oaly ^feiya soEplaiue 

the appsarsiaee of dieerelty ^dslle guarding against the liKfoaslstenicj of attrlbotlog 

ohittfe to the otteQfeieee end troyoseeaidiestal reaHtj* Bren the critic a^^ts that 

iNMadyamatloe of the attempt at iotelleetiiel deriraticm of the warld fn» ualty la 

Jiilwaida le to be «odair*tood aot aterely as adtadsBioa of laaMlltf bat as rerelatlaa of 

the aatare of the i»obiee of the one aaod the aaay, the relative a»d the abaolute, the 

enfiiloal eod the ti^neoeadeatal, therefore, to this eorteat, it Is oonceded that 

1 

ii^rvvisia ie iategral to fedaota. 

It Le «3^re»«l3r deelared that the oalty of Brahawn cm be proved only Ir provtag 
the wMhealitf of the ecoldU® This ploralletlo i»rM has to be ascend as a oatter of 
aeoesimiy ainee It omiest be dieearded abruptly, bat it turas thewlhaka la the dliiw- 
U«B of the «B»e* Tho Advilta aaialyisle of reality shows that If reality is unrealiwid 
there le eealfeetatioa of eoaifold appoaraaoos ufeieh fmt logioally lewis to 

It 

the ei!Wi| 4 iefi..aB. that esewreeJisidic^ ie <hie to Maya. It Is objeeted that tlw eosnoeptloa 
of eetepfeyeleel loaoeelity of eaaiifold appearaaoes Is iUogloal Imt "fediatlwi establlshas 
ebeolnte WMoise by esyirloally oaplaiainf iheaoaweasl order as based m oouawion aad by 
dlelcdgiiMr aOI ooimection betueoa thoa."® WMwe are three ste|W of the 
M ftetAgUng pt f oMB M* Hhe Msa OQ the street reipirds Maya to be real, vastavi, the 
aetephyelelsh trostiag Ms luteUeet calls It neither real nor unreal, anlrraoaniya, and 
the t eawtt^ in eoMptwree matsidera it as unreal, ■toocha.^ The naaes as^ forsut semper- 
l il p i. | |.iS on w as pdctairo on the ossivas, idssn realised to be stush adhyasa, as the 

MB i t ' tflng Ms refleoMssi la water knows It to unreal, than the real nature of 
iMhMB Is Irr****- the worM eontlmes to appear, its cognition as real wust be 

gteen ly to oet InteHeot free to oonteBpilate Smbnen* tad the superficial oo0f3i*tlon of 

JU Hbs# Mt* 

t* eilB AiiBiltesiddM, wee* I. 

1, K, 1^ atMTf Tt* %vt«Hi €f fedaotic Thought and Culture, p. 34. 

4it vs, *»#• 
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la obj««ia haa to bt Mad# ocnataat isjf coataaplatioa. Hha® satya ®te» aattmk lo 
WM» its* oogaliids of raairtii**,^ la i«ras of th« •plaitaologlcal anmljsla of 

p«Bnw*pti4al wnror ih« 9mkm 1* first pantsaot acid bsllarod as r«al| aaoct, that *iTor Is 
eorrsoWi br tooMlsdt* of rop# as loousi finally, th# oontss^Utlon of ths oorrscUd 
loeos SB^s la afflnssiloo of it as r«sl« Hi# appsax^o# rasaias as a prsssstatlon 
sodoMMl idih th* um fsa^irt of mmallty* In tsrms of spiritual progr«ss it 
•**®* dIsillasloeiMfit brotmlit about transisno*, aaltymta, of piwaoawaial 

pluarallty iadloat^ scnwthiaf bsyoed It, ®d both ar# than synthsslssd la an *xp«rl«Bica 
ai^piilag all 9 mm of dlff*r«wsa* Hms Hayirada and Ebrahmvada ar# not wtually 
i»eoi^iil:d.a« For, thooroiloally, tisyas-ada astahliehaa unity as tha naoaasary pro- 
ro<|olBlto &t t|]|>oar«Aea and, praatloally, only a radical rajactic® of Maya can land to 
tiia roaliaatlon of tbla unity. Madfanaudana Saraavati auaa iq» tha position vallt to 
•stnbliah M*»ita tfea wmifoM nuat ba ataultaziooualy asaortwi and dmiod In Brahaapa, 
war# it altofatbar daniod in anafaaMn thoro uould aria# ti» posidblllty of Its balng 
tboiti^ m ladopm^nt acctatattoo. l%ua, IHIyaTada may ba raprdod not aaraly as an 
inlollaatoal fact, tut as m important Inatrusant of apirltnal training and datalopaMKiti 
it glYoa nan tba initial hixtt to undaratand both Ida own nature and that of tha nysta- 
xiaua uxdawraa, md also laads Ma to tha goal of hla (Spiritual (|uaat* 

.Mtoariing of 

fba af appaara in tha iaratl in tha ssoaa of impamatural powar, 

isgratailonsi idll, snodarful atHl and also in tha sanaa of aagloal daluslon. Ihran thara 
it is poaidLtda to undaratsnd it aithaor as tha prinoipla of (nraaUan 1. a., as oaosa 
aoiTaapoaiiiaf ta tha na ming of powar, ^aktl, or aa phanoaanal oroatim !• a., as affmt 
imrxnapendiBg ta tha naaning of illusion and appaarunoa*^ Hma, tha Upaslfada hara a 
dual iifCtNMdii to raallty; tv&m tha transoandantal standpoint tha aoosado tLsv of l%ya. is 

t 

pvofNiMidaA iritnftc la iUuaory’ show of tha tmlTaraa cm tha ona raallty, nlsprapanoa 

# • 
ImhMfil fwm tha anfirloal atm^polnt tha eoaala vlav of Miya la propoundadU.parlnaaa 

n, m* 

Mvnllni^ddlit, (tahaiEouan ad,), pji. 
i» «r*f F* %afi^rup4 ^ lights on Tadmtc, p. 94, 
dk. titwMm. JMtt Saalad, pm Oootrlaa of p. 91, 



iSEjiljdJMi It «ui Mtttai or of rwality, Bafsrapaflca ftraiiaaa. Om 

poiat of 4ob*t# b*two« tfe* fodantla »o)»ol« Is vhothor is tau^t by th« thr«« 
ftraaifeaaaa or not. ^iaAk&ra *cidi his foUowors ccmcods that th® eos»ic visw is diseussod 
hf th* SLtrakjfcTa, hat lasift that tbo aata toachin^ of aoosmls® is Mntsd at*^ If th« 
§it* •»! tbs BratsBMivSiBtra glr# aor* proaliioao# to th# ooffisic ri«w, tiwa tbs lo^eal 
isMoa«iat«o«qr of 8 piI*m» <lw#llliig in hla aodlflcationa as aat#rial eaus# viiil# yart 
ooparat# froa tlm 1# oaoroon# caoly W r*f#r«fflci to ^«itl praa&pa# ftit Adraita adrasnota 
as a aolotiai of tMa iaooti«i»t«oy* la 0®3i4aj>a4**s l€Bi<J^^»-Xazlka ia #»« 
th# ovolatAoB of th# dlaUnotlr# for* of aeosadsa out of ?#dius and Ui«ii#ad# through 
Adhmita «od ojataraiio, H# hog^s his argusoat {Afa»a prakara^a) W taking th# poaitioe 
that Miyn is »ot a r##! oxistiffle# hut an appsaranc# of Mraita, ti»r#for« raallsation 
cmly SMMKts th# 4#atmtotiim of m iUnsltm. H# go#s m to argn# (Valtathjra prakarana) 
that iwarld and dhroasos aro alik# ia baing paroaiwd hr ■«#» aalf (dr^fshMiatta), oim> 
axtomaUj «<I th# othor lataaaallyt tharsfor# both ar« a<?ially tmroal. Furthar 
{Adfaita prakawipa), Umm thoagh appaarlng to giro birth to miltipllcity la uaaff#et#d 
lost a« iafUiita ikaia tr flaiia gliatikiia 1. a., «iiya daponds m Atoaa for giriag rtsa 
to fi fifgHfai ihti^ daluda ifosn th# Atoaa. Eh oonolud## (Alito-santi) that sat-olt is 
w a t rff f W j ajita# bat only appaara to adalt oroatlaa without baing aff#ot#d as ootion dot# 
not affaot tho flrobrandj oetioB and eaaaallty ar* lnd#TOribabl« and with ths andiag of 
faith ia tha world la aowtiara. Firoa t^ ataad^int of pora aboolutlsa #a*«ara is 
iltatlsym and ita oamaa, MSfi, is altJ^ri- 

j^^akara inoorporatad tarliop assalnis of wad aad# it a Bany-«id»d doctrta#. 
It la pssiar of rsality ssod ita afr#©t#> inoonoairably prassaiting roalltf trckan 

^ m aat^sat had ohi|aot> wldah roality ia not. Firstly, it H#atts tiw eroatlvs powar 
of tha oradps^hat a»d sonlooisMt Lord** world is dioplaywl by Miya aotlng In ti» 
if i«lollii«w»» *ili airfelTtty of Brahaan^ 1. |ftiaap.^aktl ooobining with 
JeriylL^akld tmmsm m tal^ sadicalpa to baooae aaay* Ssswasdly, l«yS aaaas th# 

«df«r»# ia M*a adad bafora oroaUoa eallad Prakiti or 

I.’ i. u. 

% % m % iaivo* 

SsftMbaorat Hi.)la|liya IHrli 8tr<otra|i II» St-34» 
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akmrrnt^ Ckid kaoirg aawrrel'rsdl aaaa»-rup*,® Thirdly, Meya »«aaB that th« craatad 


smiv*r»* is a syataiy (a«irfa®aaly«) bwoauga it Is not «xplain#d ty eatupkot^i aysya. 
fo»irthly, Naya it itldrt o** imasg Icnovladp iMch causes adhyasa or superlapotltian of 
on rw^ity depeodlsf on and ireillng it. The hfcwtat, aatahkarana and indriyas 
Mr* the theaths of Arldya oaaneeted with the diTisiTt, liadtatlTS and excluslte 

«MKiiaNslmMKie#e of ii{>iidMs. Atidyi working at Itrral of upadMs is iayolTtd in Qod *8 
loBowliai^ bat dota not alfaet It, dm reality itself anrealiaed through Aridya gl'wis 
iliM> to fslMiMnma, pseodo idealities iddah are real for practical ptxrposea, l<«w3rding 
to ihMaanrada^ the »aay inagee of the noost on witter a|i^)eer real tustil the eocm Is 

4 

pearoeleed, hat, at the sane tlM, there are no Images unless the soon illualaes* 

There ia no ^imtradlatlco in holding that that which transowtds tiaa, space and causa- 
tioei nay ha iOttrse, eahetmtan of Its opposite. Ariiya is the nodlfying nediua as well 
an the effaehiatlng prlaslple or diyarslf^fing foroa respoaalhla for aUclting dleeraa 
ajf^pmwevmmt irm rMtlity. Ihgathar with its nodifi^wtlcms it earres as tha nsny 
reeeptaolee «»d nedla of ajapawtranoes of reality. According to pratlhdnbaTwSa tha nocai 
reflected in the reoeptncle, water, Is as real as the original noon in the sky, the 
htnbi, ^m»**e* Idantiwl with it, hat in eagalrieal arperleiwse it appears different 
trm it heosBice It ta wronji^ looated. TMs error arises &ie to ti«i attitude of the 
adndf Hi^ or Aeid^, which is the standing receptacle of the prijwrdtlal 
fedTlcctictt of the co» According to aeacch edak aTida the ualinitod, an-HperraslTe 

0t United \V dtffarant adjuncts i. e., Aeidya and its nodifien- 


of efwd etc. Unit ctt-anand into esielosed finite portions* 

^i^yhsjem ^n"*-** that a<fiiy&ia Is appearance ia a different snbatratua of the fow 
m ol|}e«t cofBlncd in the pavt. ncaspati and fteakisaMBid interisrst this as an 
MitrenMol^ igpcariaoe la a real sahstratun sinilar to the fom of m object, eoctsting 
cl Winiiinnii c« the engdrlcal plane the relation of cause and effect is not found 

Iiitniwi Itwt ea^eafelee rope md shell, or two InexpOlcahles e. g., IHueory 
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mnA IHasory sllwja*, or m lii«xplieable aisd m ojrpUoablo «• g.| lll«iK»ry oorpaat 
oad r*il rop«, but botviHm lii •otplleabl* and an InaxplioaM# t* g., shell and faint 
allvar.^ Ttma the world 1* an laaxpUoablt tfftot of an expllcabla malitj. A^iraita is 
^rofol to ditilnfulah its potliion froa other tJaeories of eirozMous perception. 
Aeatthyati stands at one end as the appearance of the nosKreal, tuccha, in false percep- 
tion, til# Mvttlte ob|eotion is that iihat la generated hf the unreal oannot be other 
than amMkly if tiM onreel oouM generate sEgrthlng at all, only the atucoha appears in 
iUnaian as wareal. Us# asat is not tuooha adnca it Is expreesad ty a word and tha 
tMjOf denoted anat he dd-fferent froa the word, hence real. Wiat Is denoted iy It is 
not void tet i^lateraliiate Hiya, At the other and stand ataakhyati, aatkhyati and 
MSyathiktgratl, as the appearsnoe of soisathlng real in the false perception, 
hafjreaaaaijakhyatl aaMirgea froa a erltleal rerlew of these theories also.^ As between 
the aj^pearwMa of the aon-reeX aod the appearaane of soewthlng real stands this thaozr 
of the ayiiMMunoiee of •oaathlaf relatively real and non-real in illusory peroeptioiw 
ittiyi m Inddyi haa bean shown as the wcplanation of vorldUappearance. It la 
mreal whan law i g i. iiad , that cmm hrahsan is mads up of aany aocldentel attributes, that 
ths wsrld iodits l ad apwid e B tly, that it avnlvas fron Brabnan in a aatarlal sanse 


CpariiQ(iMi|» that jfivm is separata frcn a woxld acxisting outsida of It* 


the IdNraita theoxy of tha world or aubjaet-objaet azparlenea as a oosslo 


Olmdon m tha enhstratcn of pure oonaoiousness due to Avidyi. is rejected by the 
faiffnva fedUsdilxia, ihaiaaja holds all aotparlanee to give only true knowledge of facts. 
Avidyil eedlata only in the jiva# eounteraoting the kSMrwIedge of wiswitlal naturs and 
MwaMp of jlva idth Brabowur tha izuier e^mtroUer, «d oomet^mctly causing false 
idontifioatioii of self the body. Madbva esplaiaa iUusoxy perception as wrcmg 
IflNMitlan duo to dafeotivo vlaiau. God's oaQiaolsDoa is not Avidya or falsa apptarance. 


hot Avidjw #MMi yoil the aatoral 4noidedge and bliss of jltma; esoh has a specific 


JUi^ 

s* 


p* Its. 

li-ipa fiads vipasitskhs^ti of the ftiittas and aaymthikhf«tl of Hyaya to be 
IMM^i^Oddya for pvontioal pairiioaes, but it is reduced to a fozn IndlsUnguishable 
iwm fliiyviioasilycldi^^ tioaspati carries forward this trend to effect a mrmr 

1X1 wmm 



md tMr* it ao g«a«nc Jrtldya ▼ailing th« kaovladg* of all souls, fallafcba 
holds that Illusion is da# to Artldya which dtlas tha ▼islcnt of truth and glTas a dlafcortad 
▼law of ti» thlaf, hut this doas not dlotort tha thing Itsaif 1. s., illusory paroaption 
is osoly tha aplstwaologioal function of Aaidfa, which crantas dlffarai«ja«-caaB 0 lQuaaisa 8 
whara nema axiartSf but thara Is no oraatias function of AvldSya an in Advalta. For 
WLahsrk* alao Asidtra Is but tha agoistic conscicwTOasB In tha indlwldual, an affact of 
tha craatiaa powar of Hsya* 

Smumitk calls Maya thst crsatl^a prineipla (J¥ajbrtl) tmdsrlying naturals 
opaopaticns, it is inart and controllad Tsgr Israra to i^alisa His will. It is atamal 
as wall as poaltiaa* Tha pura for® of acit Is suddha sattva, atamal and pmdactivs 
of bliss and lEnowladga^ constituting tha aanifastatioa of B rahsaan or Mtya-'rihbuti. 
iiljaad aattva^ Anakrti, Awld^a or Maya is ths ssans of lila-wibhutl or saplrical 
■snifastatlaii md It la witabla. It Is tha aatarial oauas which is undlffarantlatad 
la Idynupa Brabaa, and In craatlcn ©oostitatlng tha body of Braiaan 1. a., tha world 
Is r«al as Xarya Brabaa* 

nabistca agraas with laaanuja's ocawaptlon of l^ya as tha Inocncalwabla powar 
of Ood. Brahaan Is ths aatarlsJ and affldaajt oauss transforming Hlasalf into tha 
world wlthoBl aooa^asay ooaditimsf hy His own wlll»powar 1. a., thara occurs a 

dWitU. and adWektl la craatioo but His assantlal natora rmsalns 
maodlflsd, «ty«t|riai tsmnasamdant of jiwa, Jagat and avan Hlasalf, 

Mdhfa tiiot J«ya or ftralqrtl is God»s will, Iccha, swanipa-sakti of Ood, 

aubonUjiata (paratantra) to Ha alons.* Ck>d puts forth only a laali part of His will 
^ nwiS josowladgs charaatsarlsad by btissf for craation* As His (Mitar f cm# bahlijt'^ rupa» 

1% la tha adtarlal asasa ftimltiyfel» which Is a c Hllf lad into raal foras* ▼ikaras* whlla 

Qad maA jim aaaodlflad (aylhftai)* 

fallaliia das that JHyi Is i^mr»-4aktl to crsata tha worlti-ordar, althar 

la sTtliit fmi ia IwrcOjilloa, Urobhiwa, ainoa powar Is nsm-dlff aract 

fimi f i t i l tha Ibra Brahman Hiiualf uanodlflad, «id3cfta> is ^a causa as 

. iiiaiiiSEiyidt.ii>i^ mdcas a dliTaranoa bstwasn Maya as ai4d4i{^3ysl««I and Aridya as 

loiisilfaa bat ast Y al l a b h a In his aibodhini on tha aiagavat* 

t. *» 
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v«ll BM ih* worl&HtffiMBta* 

fhm siPttss that in imtamt Haya is ta^atios^-rrolutlcai and in gupaitiatur# 

it is «iIf»«K|ara*«laB in dsXight* Ikya Is tbs satsrial oauss, sad Israra is ti» 

•tfTlelsiit esnsa. ait all saiphssist tbs idantity of ths tvo sine# B&tsrtal esuas is 

aot It is s Psal powtr snsrgissd ly Istvara and subordlaais to Wa will* 

#l*dlipr» Is ths oaly Uisiat vibo danlss idsntity of Maym and SMUmanj It is distlaguiahsd 

txm Sod tf- TiMMM or paurtieulsril^* ■Gsoisrmlly says asana aarstsrious powsr of <miis- 

tiao KBd rmroly^ srso la Saodesra, sbooluts uarsality.*^ Maya and SrahBaa ars rolatod 

a« boat and firs. Thorsdfearo (fOd*s powsr Is (mly imrsal idian thought of as ssparats 

fsrtw Sod* iut Mraita aoosjsts this nsanlng of MSsya only in oom»o%im with ths oorld 

tm •», Maya is jwfdtiss but not stsmaX. ]fbr vhioh roasos all ths tl»ists attaok ths 

dcHTtrlas and olaln to inm dsMoUahsd and dlsoardod Maya, fhslr ooatsntion Is that 

tho wo^d la natajplyataally rial thoo^ its knovladgs may ba arronsous* Sankara is 

ohjaotlfyiiig Jkwiifi, trmmfomiag it from an i^lataaologloal prinoipls to a maiaphyaioal 

m» im 9m, matisu&Mg troth Mod falsi ty* vbioh ars ozltsrla of knovlsdgs, vith rwtLity 

and onraalityf iMah ar« attribBtaa of bsing.^ If liya la poaltira it nust pmaa 

|jvnNrtlpdd.on md Idsmlta onanot amid this nsoasalty by calling it Inaxplioabls bseaiisa 

3 

it if madLmg tha oosMSifit to axplaln tha world. ?ha thaista acensa Mv&ita of <»roatlQg 
daaliam by poartalirllng Mayiu^ Xt aoama that If tha tlmlatle eoneaptlon of laktl in 
Br^bmm «an ba said to ba rafarring to acaiathing mrt m othar to Bralnan than ^Ithar 
ia Mfmita biyt an othar* liiathar thaiam aakas hiya Idantloal vlth or diffaraat from 
Xitmrm tta ratastloB doaa oramta tha mataidiysiaal dlfficnlty of dnaliam* fo orarcoan 
IMa diftlaBlIy faifnunna Tadista alao la foread to call Maya tha •inaxid.leabla'* poiwr of 
liawrm 1% l»iid«XXy ^paaldni;, not a battar daaoriptlon than to eaU it 

•laaspliaablla ignstarr of raaaoit>* aa la idsalta VadSita. 

'""f. lim ' ro '’ 15 ;^ ©f ladla, p* 40$. 

Mm Mwiita lainta tha aharga of philoaophieal eanfnaioii by inalatlng on tha rsality 
of oa|M«laBaNi* idanwla ImniLadfa and baiag do ooiaoidt, 

l» «f*t S> l» Ibujpptmi h ffi,tft0XT of Indiai fhlloaopfay, IX, 220-m22i. 

4, o, ?i^lablia*o arfOMHit lot if Mi^ la produoad than Bkahnan as its oansa wust 
bo and ^SMliflodl If it ia nnprodnead th«a it is an atsmal rsality 

Itirtift Bawhaa% la iMMdl oaso aaithatr ooea slon al appaaranot and dlaapp^arancs of 
Hm wm^ mat tha diartaraotioa of aigixodaood Miya eon ba axplainsd, tharafors It la 
m immMmml dootartaa* 



Ob# of th# Mis %«rf#ts of thoigtio attaok Is th« oonoopt of aMrra^xanijatB 
madiBrftood 4s Biihyju ^a/SimmdmA Saraavati glYos flw a#aning8 of adthjTs (j»ttoa(- 
idi^ratva) aooaptad ija Mvaiia darsana. Following f^wSaapada’s daftnitlan In th« 

h# amm» talaltr m inaxpUcalO.# and lnconc#lTabl# as noitbar roooptaol# 

»f mr aoMdatwo#, ‘ Th# oritlolsi that ladaflaaMUty la 

a 4»flAiiloo, a tMag Mar aot b# proparly dafln#d as raal or nnraal, but is, 
tiaMmfoara, aot aaraal, *wwta#m,* mmnbs to mIss th# point of tb# daflnitlon. Bat •Tan 
aimrt fvm tMa, iba tbadlsta all tak# thalr stand on th# law of th# mxfslvdmd aiddl# and 
daalar# that a t#*^«ai qpld batwaan aat and asat is is^x^ssihl#. Th# ffidrrsoaaira- 
MS^pajiatti of BiMcnJa la to th# affaot that all «xp#rl#iM 3 # is •lth#r of ti* raal or th* 
«araal* Thar# la no «x|>arlaEM8# of «grtMng wfaioh ia n#lth#r r#*l nor nnroal. If m«jh a 
tJdag war# m objoei of ioqpoilffio# than anything would b# an objwjt of acparlfliKni* 

Mldtara plilXoiKifdMav^ axuoa that all awanlnga of anlrvananlyata ara logloally inoonaLstant; 
it aaanot Imi alMoJjit# iwigatlan of nc»*Maiat«aoa oharastariaad Igr indstanoa nor <kal 
alMiraat«ir of aboolnt# nagatloB of «xiat«aoa and of inm*«xlBt#iie« nor aboolnta napitlan 
of aeoi-HaiidotanM as otMuraotarlaad Igr nagatlcn of aadatanoa. Iba raply of the ^biakaraji^ 
la all throo natirtlngi art vrang aa they ar# baaad on aboolut# auttial aagatloa, 
loflr a a g aap r m wlridia rSpa# botwaon mitra and aaattra. SattTa la to ba nndarotood aa fr#« 
fiMi oeKd^ranllatlaa at all tlaa, irtkilabadfaita, and aMttta aa what narar foxiso th# 
oli|oit of aopltlaa In mof anbatrat#* l^a dafintd, th#r# ia no «nbrolc«ii nnifozntlty, 
aAlgr»«'a#witaty% lia tia t aw i aattTibhivm md aaattira or b#tw#^ aaattT&bhiTa sid aattrra. 
fluHMfaaOj, aat ma& aaat art not ocmtxwudletory mwl db not axhanat th# tmlTtraal ordar, 
aa ty tlia '^Mdata* lotlona of tzva sod falaa az^ both nagatad In a iiixDMKKlstent 

mea a ligMlowaF, iMoli pemtm that they ara iwst cNsatrary. MoraoTar, aTtn oontradlot- 
oiy mMmm oan aoaKlat in iiynvihira if they do not poaaaaa tha aaa# dagra# of baing. 

Wm ia dpfiaad aa oomitazpoadtlTa of alMolnta napitiosi with T%S«rmm 

i, 4®*'" 

t* oit»« m, 4Stt Unbazlca'a aorltlolatt. 

% p* 12 . 

4* MfidtaayyM, p. 91. 



•m 

Vqi ih« It la «ognl»#d, or to th« substrttttm which is cogaisvd 6» bsliig 

cp«Xifl*d tiM k»cid*4fa of ths fala« sppftsrmnos, » 

Hadferra |jiilloa©|di«r» vabjact «tyigitabh*Ta to adhrwrsa criticise in this 0£mt4Mct* But 
idtraltiaa o«ttm** to insist^ Wiat absolute negation is parajaarthika and eyavahara as 
a^^ttoB la BoawdtffewMttt froai Brsduum* Sor will they a^t toe ooirectaess of toe 
SUdliea objeeilcn that if lyswahara is liable to sublatic*! then the world vcmld bsoceie 
rmlf It is the pndlyogl of atyacatabhara* The situation ia»uld arise only if toe 

reelltf of »egatli» la of a lesser order, yM,eh is not the case here* %i8 also rebuts 
the argpH^ of Maba:^ that n&at daeolishea and is deoolished swat be of the sane 
order, aud if &niiNue>Ja«aa destxt»y« leirld-outlook that outlocjJte auart be a real and true 


the <bdnu>itio& of sdthTmtva as possss^g the eharaoter of belt^ sublated or 
disea r d sd by IWMOedit, -4^^^ la eritleised as possessing InoimoluadTeosss or 

avytptt idyaoe "UMPsal* Jar is dsstroyed l|r ths stick, and also vidsr mximelm or 
ativyiifiti a&MM ths ajUiiia uhlsh oausss illusion of sll-nr and is latsr resKmd also 
falls under ths dsfialticii of nltlgna* iiadbusudana BMNita ths first diffioulty by arg^iing 
that ths Jsr is lamtiynii in Its esusal fom (kara|ia) and not In its own fom (swarupa), 
and the s e son d ddffiaall^ bf arfuLnf that the cnosal kridya is not absolutsly real as 
senuMiiwi by toe caritie, tliarsfors it will also ht annihllati^ In paranartMka di-f^l* 
tototoaja*8 Is that no osssaticai of is possible as there Is no 

katsidedii to detosi^ it, osrtainly not kaovXedga of Identity or tmdiffersntiatod Irahsan* 
lot this sriti^UHi rests on Ms own definition of Asldya as knowledge of indSfendhRioe 
of lien ivtoBMft, to fas destroyed fay ^mutant neditatloo on Ck>d and iHurfornanoe of 
■ ^Mai. Mvnito r^pdios that it is a nisreprwMntatioai to find ofajsetiirity in BrahKa> 
^tthni hawo is as oontast (sdbmiii) of ofajeet and to ta fajca r apo-Tittl, but solf-remlatlon 
jpaso mmmimmmm idiloh is idaatloal with kvl4rip-oiv|tti« 

Ha ItosHto <isft.i|iltiiSB of nltoyttva by Citsnleha in Tattina|uw&pika, as toe 
pfgtMPQii sf idipadptfeisn loestsd in its om sufastmtun, is a pas^ai^nase of the second 

MV' 

Mm ^jfipWipWi p» Pi# 



«fMl in th<i umm mamnr If' Mmaitla#* Th® il»dhr& rtfatatim of th* fifth 

daflsiitioB of idthjni m dLatlfiat fro® roalltj and «od.st«ne«» is that •xistsno* oazmot 
Mi«n oatia as a 4*ti o** gwrns aor »^«thing mvr th* objtct of oontnadiction* Tii* 
Mvaltln* that this orttlolgs! owlooks that jati is a oraatlon of kridyn and le 

not r*f*nr®d to la Utls daflaitiga* And Ealstoao* at paramarthlka l*Tr»l aust b* 
iHMKWitradlotadi If idfalta is to b* •stabliahod and duallsa to b* aToid*dU 

Advadtlii* also gtw a ^plrltod infatatlon of th* th*istie orltieisaui of th«ir 
taf**®«t4*l arfOKoats t® *«tal^ab adthfitTa, following tbs l*«d of Qau^apwia and 
^aj^karsk lo fyajpll sodit* bstwwRi drufmtva and raality *. g.» as la BraisMua* Bsallty 
or satta is to bs da»i*d to piMCKsaiaioa on grcnmd of Its p*ro«ptlMlity« Unroallty Is 
also to bs dsoiod to it bassnos in that eaa* also it oannot ba oharaotarisad by tha 
battt or di'i^fat'va a« §•» aa la bar**8 bom, Tbarafors, parooptlMlitf poiats to ths 
do®bLa sofstlon of «xlst«9®o and iuso>-sadsta»ea md ths Talfsfara ttuory of raality of 
MOfl A^ ' S i pp o ariBi sa Is wfoaiv If objaot th®t a aoiwraal objaot eamiot bs objaet of 
pmrmp^kmf ^ Adhrsitias rapLy that "appaaranos is an obiaot of paroaptioBf not 

ta Its ft^paat as sstistsBoat but as dlffarant fro® tha noDMcdlstsiit** Sor «aa ths 
Sfpaiiant afp® that tha aodstaiKt oanaot h* sabUtad for tha dbrtamiaazit of sobOLation 
Cwsritallty) is iw>t ahsoliita sssModstaeoa of a^poanao* but Its ebaraatar as diffarvot 
tmm ahsolat* sadLstanoa* Slailarly, aithyst-ra of psragaatlo appaartmo* osn b* astab- 
lldsid «ii fgmmA of its ja$atva« aaoHaantianoa or apraaatrtTa, snita®tTai» navar bolng 
tha itthlatt of oogeiitloii. In^ta of th* oritloisa of raaUsts that this arpaant 
pf&iaai to md laarroa oat of its eesprahanslaQ Aridyi^ th* siddla tax® sjaitaatva 
rasiitpn WMoairndiotod in tha MOts* of noa-aanifastatlcm of tba raal natnra of saXf • 
ftofiSMaidSN^^ patlo-taapsral lisdLtatiaa, is yat anothar ground, hatu, for astabliab* 
aanh of adthpitan* Taitpctn rofntatlo® of this syllo|d-M ooneltidas by prosing tha 
lasMtgr of igpiso* tin® lad ahanga, iddoh Is uajostlfiad slnos thssNi ara only oomaptnal 
mA jirupntiia tlto iafmnmm of nithyitsa basad on tha adddX* tam aa^twa la 

aiittllif iii ao lacfing oo oooii for oithar solidity or insolldli^ of ncxwaxlstanoa in 




m 

lh9 *9cmt«ct A<t¥»iU. a*t is that Mpirical Talidity of naithar affiraa- 

tloB mr aaistioB 1« «t ▼artaaca with Adtalu, which la th* -rardict of both tad 

Xt l« tvldtEit that throughout th« dlal*ctle oa adt^yratra th« thtiailQ orltioa 
haw a«mfua«l tht two atan^jiata. Adnita diatlnguiahaa aaality of tha paraaarthika 
Mttta trvm tha raallty of tha ayafahtrika aatta« and nowhara doaa It ilolata tha prla- 
aipla of raaMty t^t tha wibatratua aiotad ba of a hl^r ordar of baiag thgu tha 
attjNfldjBpoaad latar ooatradlotad objact. 

X* AdNralta* falalty or Klthy&tTa naana dapandant axtstanea* Dapandaot awaas 
what ia not Milf*4.iadiKma asiatanoa, and is also aot ibozi*axistwat> bat Is of lassar 
aaaaooa* Tha O p an ly ad i o taaahi&g;, aatyaaya aatya,^ applias tha tarsi satym to tha 
•lajilrlaal qihara ia e<»straat to tha aatya of raality. Adraita aalaaa upon this contrast 
«»d tmkm it tha f«»8idatlaB of Ita thaojy of tha world, VMla granting that tha 
41ffar«w«a and wwlsdgr nmnalad in axparlanoa oaxoiot ba raduoad to miUity, ^asikara 
tnaiaia that thagr oMSiot ba as rail as Braham, baeausa that would load to duallaa* 
fhHowiaf tiMi Mggastlem of tha Bltadigra^yaka Upanifad ha dlstlnguldhas piwwaeawotal and 
ahaolat*, vyvfahira and pamirtha# in a tmtaUaa way. Again and again ha insists that 
tha It adlthiyi btaanaa it Is aalrvaoaidya and that for all prmotioal purposas of 

Ufa send aailm It It raal* lfadlBui6daiia Sara«wati*8 clarlfloatloa of this is that tlaa 
vaal ttteuhwitar of tha world htM to ba tuuraalf aaat, is that It is aot sublatad by any 
athar aogedtlaii tava tha kaowladga of ^mhaan.^ Bdt If nnraality is also unraal this 
doaa not fwm that tha world Is also raal, as tha oritica argoa, bat only that tha 
world la •pgmUmOlr bat aot abaolotaly r^,*^ This dootrlaa doas aot oraata dnallaa. 
nmf a^r a«^ ha ^ rwOltias, bat thars em ba Saality and a raality, Tha raal, sat, 
la m ttaillad otaMoly U a., raXatiwaly, as watar Is worm raal than tha adragai hara tha 
BMMtoflatlag ia its fom is oallad sat and tha datlating Is oaHad asat.^ Adaalta is 
- _ 41. . tt 

s* %w ^m 00 n, 7, 6, 

i. Mfmmlim, sae. n, 

4* iHdtt •••* a*Mitt, 73fi, 5i fSalsiiy dots not d«iy amhlanca of truth 

pMitaliidni to woxid Isit <mly strsssas its (Kmditional oharaotar, contrasts it with 
•iMNilirta iBssandlUaBal tmth of aotaasoon. 

$, on Tsltti* ^ptu, p. 577, 57B* 



rl^i In ln«i still? m thm of th« world bolag a rwlatlw cmt. 

la Mviid.tA ?#d*ata fftwima of roalil^ i^a fimdUesmtal bat Vaisoara Vadiaaiias do 
aot {Stsitaipd.^ Itwi* of b«iag and eoamilousaass. All axpariiaio* la s»lf->«xpr*8flion of 

f 

iraimaa, tbarafom ttwr* ia no aor# or lass rsal oxparlanoa. 'Kwiy twat tha ocoiotpt of 
raalitr ssdirtatttlall/, as atioatad to spaoa-tlBa-objaoti'vltj. For Madhva tha critarloa 
of raall^ is bi^af on objaot of ccperlanoa, an objaet of any ijraaa|ia« ife also aooapts 
ossiaal affiwwigr, artbakxljil^^ as oritarioa of raalitj. Buutmija aooaiita th® sseaa 
erltorlae of foaHty vis*» pnHaablkat'va* Tb# world is apprehoodad by praaaba which 
ra'^wwils aaly datojEwtnat# objacts, oogoitiaas laad to fruitful aotlvity, ryaTafasora^ 
yogyota# thorafora oogoitloas ara of tnia objaets. BaaUaai aeoossltates aioldanoa of 
all «*»«rtalaty a1»at Intagrtty of ordl&aiT’ ioaowladgo and aaintains nabrokan ooaittaulty 
witli tlia Idi^host ^rpo* Only dlffaranoa of dagyaa and not of kliwi botwaan ai^irical and 
turajusaaiiulael^ kaotdadfo naad ba aooaptad* Man am riaa oboTs tha lialtatioas of 
aipifloal Im oM la dfi to tha kaowladfa of raality and than ^adgn whathar his knowladga is 

m 

in oonfoxKily with it or not* Thartfora» tha raality of tha world is as raal as tha 
raality of Irahnsn* tkmmtora, Madhtra talks of thraa grades of reality as 

isvateadlila ha onJiy tmms that (kid« Jlsa esd world axa all ontologleally real, ihoagh 
<l«»d is imltpa and indiqpaoiliBt iddla tha othsr two ara dapandant raalltlas* tha world is 
anitytt and not IUm nltyn Irateai It is pnvriUtatah nitym whlla Qod is tha graatar nltya, 
nityasityiSMBB* fallahba rapoids dlffarant dagraoa of raality to ba only dagraas of 
imnnttlmant and naaifostation of dlrina ^fOaXitiaa of sat, oit and anand* Sonl, world 
and @kiNi aatn atasnally Bndina# bat iimiltttion and asolotlan of thaaa cfoalltias aaka than 
dlffarant* holds world or Hzym Ekahsoi to ba of a lovar orlar than God or 

Ursfn Bsshsa bat still raal* fbns* whlla tha Taifijstm Tada ntlns talk of gradas «oi 
diffhawnt mipaats of tialng thay sonUant to ^uitlgata tha Mvadta doetrlna of 

antti as na wmgrxmML assoagitlan, rsnota and bypotb^tloal, and tha 
Mantis ^^rta m tha lyiithiMba sstti as a lowar rsali%’, sadassd snirfmoanlya, as 
aytAMsiqf ^idUdadlan af lashi of oonsistant tidnking. For jwlgaant upon tha world's 


I " J t Mj i J"* ”*— » 

l*inli sw pis i Wx fffWTis, 

% arts OhiMis 8i% fba l|nstin fhUnsophy of tha Upaoifiads, p* S6 
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a«tar« a» 4 ri 0.fm ^ Tmmm and not tgr sosq trann-witicaud ibsolata* B»r»oji grmsp* 
world M a fact awi the nwUffaraiitiatod araiawaa ia a a»r» idea fotusied on dialeotio* 

arpiea tbat the ftneianm experlanoe oaapoot negate the world slnoe, according to 
Mraita Itwalf, the two are aerer «xperl«ioed together. Ac<K>rdiag to the nlTartakar- 
«»a|*«f»etti a real world oaasiot be destroyed t|f Idantity-ioioiiledge, nor can any knover of 
the kxwmledfe of the realp-nareal world be fouad, Hadhra aaya that btdha of the world i» 
not eesiidelent i4ih jpayohology and rational reflection. The worM aa a whole is not 
pabjeoted to eiiierita priHK|aiu Aad ;lxvtl testifies to ETalman bat not to contradiotioa 
of eeaee-objeeta, 

Meaitlaa «r|?Mi that all the criteria of true knoidedge In theiaa hare eoae 
eleseet ©f inbjectirlty as they are related to the attitude of the subject, puru^a 
ta&ira, Int tons- or Srshne-Jdioa is the eelf^revelatlQn of ti» object, rastu tadtz^ 

1« e», it is ktiasdedgi trajueoeniiiag ths three-teni relaticmal sohena of knoidedge* 
Therefore, ite IdMdetlo dedTiaitloras of truth and reality eay be aoci^ted only in the 
IsrafMitio MOiMi* It is *iio oreiwstaten«it of fsots to assert that the abeolnte truth of 
tJMd.ste ie Just the lyiieliiorilu satti of edhraita, which according to adraita is product 
of anldya and for thaiats zeal and abodute.**^ The theists fsH to glre due «>n8idere» 
tdae to the atsad of Advadta that the tranaosaidenoe of reality is necessarily an 
arfnMat fer ita bsdag a dUTareat order of r«dity. Sankara's one eriMrlm of reality 
ia ttooMMltiflwKkl^ hr aubaeqiMat ez|Mirlan^, Beolity la eternal, ianutable, in- 
dostrestUdo, sNidf-eadatint, aelf-as^sdanatory* And the world, not haring thie natare, 
ia iiffhtetti float tlia real* But this does not oontradlet Mralta since the world is 
a dlffenssit oadar of being and ocmeeioasKiees* 

Ifiat ia tho oaae of aaidnical objects we do ai^ly the tom *xeal” to that in 
foilpoat iddali Inmlodge ia aoBstant «id mashaagsahle wad "unreal” to that In respect 
af ildLili it la laMoait^ wad siimgeable, Ths sag}lrleally real is that which aanifests 
itadUf in bwiift aaiawrlaBaa to aa aoi rdwaoe with mlas of orderly cosmecrtion wid the 
iUnaiWfir ia tost wMali das* net fit Into that eontsat of axparlanoa* In technical 
Iwatotoela^ toe pntoiliiaa la that in tdiieh oansal and specific ari^a is short-llTed, 
% ' k, 'liamtos A eritlqpa'"sf''''liwihm fisfittsti<m of the daakam School of ?edanta, p. Si, 
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tlw it ihoit ia iMoh Aridyt. la parlaal, ooatlmilng uiadnttiTuptadly, tsawsBO-. 

rlaHy, FUrt-htr, foxwir is oot«mlxi0ua idth Ita appearance while the latter eadlets 
rseB If appearasBce it mt priweated to eoiseoae* Finally, tiw former is prirate and 
eakfl-hlUMfQra while the latter la for all eogoieers and cognised through praaanas. 'What 
we call mreal md real, however, are both eqpially inconstant, froa another and 
trmseeadmtal level of experlenoe. ainoe Braima-jaana cancels both they are sasnM- 
■attyu, ef eqpial being, 

if a btVNifth la eentlDBlty of pereepHtios is, in soete oases, sofficient to |«stify 
®» i* chanetertslag «ti object of perceptlan as unreal, I fall to eee why we ndJould 
not be allowed to extend, broaden and universalise our daflnlticn of reality and say 
that there eea be m realltiy apart fro® subetantial unity, and unalterable €»:»itiixu» 
ity of ffdstemNi,^ 

If freator pergusaanoo Is toet of greater reality within experience, the deduction is 
perfectly Jiurtiflable that abeolute perauoienoe majit be ixsilcative of absolute reality* 
Yery cirtreae Mvaltlaa adopt the position of sattaMd-kyavoia* TliMre is only <me reality 
withoct degree wemI even thremih Avidjr* only reality is perceived through Its nanifest*- 
tlone* Ices eactrene Adveltins, the dpftd.«*s|>|i^lvadlns adopt the position of satta»* 
dve&vldlsyvv^^ in iMeh antltits arlee and are ooteralnous with their oognitlcns, lees 
redloal Mveitltts adopted acti»*^traivldi3Qnr^^ in which reality of objects pertain to 
Mm and plmm, not to the Ibsolnte, but the fozner is not to be decried for that 
xmmmrn Hm first vtoir redaMs the world to total uarwUlty, tnicoha and allka# aiwi 
•eadycwllcia the Modral doctxiiia of levels of being and ioaowledge* The seoemd view 
faJUUi to aMew twt aiQr arltarita of reality idthln eccperleMe, 8o doubt both vymvehara 
m 4 prudibhiea are eaperiapoeed on reality and, as appearaocas, are not different* But 
It wenld be iatallatttaal folly to eanfuae thaei that would be but another exanple of 
•ddfieaw IMLr Mffanskse la that of appearaMo of reality and appearance of appear^ 
asMMil the tmmaet having panagaadie sipdfioaBee in life and world and the lattar zwot. 
te IMet 

ft^ ddsadta thae^QT ^ levels of reality aUoM adoptioni of eevaral erlteria ^ 
dIeMnipish sne troth iwm asiother* Tests of oorrespondonM, oohareme, workaMl- 
Hyi ladlMritiMvanMe, eoaMmiity, developaent and iMJMCcfitradlotioQ point at 

aapasteoee in mam fore, thm^ all are not e<|aally valzmble for the 

of the YodUhita, p. 110, 

i* 1, aiiear. The l^ndeaui of Yedintie thought and Culture, p* T4. 
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mam rtmmm* Sbm txxAha hrm raXuo for 9 ooial life, «oa« othara for philoaopMoal 
atm oywre for apirlto&l Ilf«« !nier© ig continuity of export esioe froa 
abeolute wure«lity to ebeolate reality, allowing for a dlffer«aoe in cjuntlty aa 
»»11 aa (fiallty of aoqperlenoe. 1 

It ig pfeiloKjjMeally oorracrt to hold that different lewela of experience— -altka, prmtl- 
tfeeaa, wyawahara, imragMUrthaF— are exiatent. But being cannot be attributed to the 
Abeolate, the apatio^tflaiporal wrld, iUueory appearance and the totally unreal and 
irapereeieed la the gaaMi mam* “laexpllcaMlity* Is a good terai because the reaeon for 
the dlff«raB»e of lerale oeonot be gtraai neither can any Irrel be <Miapl#te2y explained, 
aor Qan It be loglceuUy' ooeoMKrted with the othe:rB. They should also be understood as 
aecwMlinf levels of values* The eaait^tng saae-mpa point to scsae final and, as yet 
ta»»ali»ed, tMi end, avasana, towarda which all changlag aaoife stations are perpet- 
aally iwflag is Srshaao, the jnsae-phala or jaeya*^ The lower levels are finite, there- 
fore eeparatod froai highest good, but the Absolute or BrabMan is idantlcal with etexnal 
foodi, aboolute value* Infinite perfection, aokfa, Braiau^iiiana or Baramataa Is also 
psrwMi alhinQFas*^ 

AH Vsdstttlaa with the exception of the Kndhva philosophers ooncslve firabaan as 
the ahhi,wgaiili«littoigig^^ Ijrsps* The liaclhvaa csily attribute nlsdtta karapatva to 
irehesau Advaitiiui Insiat that the Brahsahood of the world should bs undarstood not in 
a ludMHdal aed eoiaoiiettae way but in the actapiiQrsloal sense, whieh alone pxeMirvws 
tTMaanandeBee Ijwitability and unrslatednesa of Brahaan* Tha two approachas were 
da.gtiii#riihed In aXaasieal fediuta as {aurifumavada, *a process of bscoalng in iMch the 
aanee graiileally ehaagsa and vwppmFu in the fora of efTeet,* and as vivartavada, "a 
ponaesa of aafXeetlcii la whlah affaet dk>e8 not possess the sane anoust of bslng with the 
aanaet* aeeardlag to the aiddEh«xtaled»-Sa%ra^ All Talf^vm Tediatlns tidi» their 
stiMMl m iifimdM theexy, the Jtr«uitfo»atlozi of spiritual naterial or Itfvara into 
seal aftaatsb --=^ia i^rgaM that transesndiKiee of Brahaan is preserved hr cooeoiving 

irvrt'»S>- H. «». 

*•»•»•» El*- “• .. 

fc at., nfai. Ki xni, «. 

4. ta TadArta of Siiikon, pp. U, M. 
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St* «« iht iRilwW»Ui», imaff©ct«i awwlificttlcaf of tha attrlbatiiro, 

tiaaaaaa, alammi, Hjibarka afraas that aascntial aatura of BraJbaaa rwsalna tssnodifiad, 
sayakrt*, for St ixiuaaeai^ tha af facta as wall as Hiasalf, Ka wsphsaaisaa dlfferaooaa 
of iffaeta wtiHa Saaamija straaaaa unity* Vallabha dlstlngulahaa two type# of 
triwafoxiMiiiooi ehaiift fit* a prarLoua atata iMch is no longar within bxinda of the 
affaet to attoin t* a*, MovaMUt from tsmm to off act, and ohanga trm a prior state 
wiiloli is idtMa touadii of iff acts to attain i. a., a two way aoTwaant* iTllarta |»azin«Ba 
mfcat alifficifi m aiqparasadUm of xeality, canaa and affect are idantioal*^ Xat raality is 
tnsisoaKsksit as ti«i falsa oono^i^on of the world or saaaara has its locus in tha 
isstlaldaal aiad ilona* 

It was UsiBEija wiio first Bade an abaoluta o|:^sition hatwaan pariiiaBaTada whicit 
Iw Idaotlflsd wltii tlia idsa of world-raality and TiTartaTada which he idantifiad with 
tha idea of ia»rl,d»«aiwwdltjy, and this distinotlcm was accaptsd unqpastionlngly hy aU 
tha thaiata in tha lanf dabat# on Mlyawada* Tha oppoid^on is aasiast for tha liadhva 
dBallata to anstaiai thay argna that tha Idea of aatarial otfasality is aasintially 
eomaotad adth iw olf lMs y ida and ^ioiant ecosality has no IntalUglhla aaaning in the 
ahMmiwIjAttopiaasBa ka2B|urr^ of Mvaita daricoa* 

MfsltiJis thaBaalwaa gan aoMs aai^rt to this diohotcaor* They saau to aocapt 
tlia oiitlolfB wIb*, lha dtfficaalty of aaqplalning tha iMparm affaot {world-plurality) 
fnoK yw pnra mmm (Osa), for they bagMEi to glva pxoidxi«ioa, in dlffarint dagraas, to 

as tha sataalal aaosa.* BrahaKa and liiyii are oonjoinad liba two strazids in a ropa 
!• Omt hath ar« aciaally polBaxy, it la aatarlal eauaallty of BTahnan qpialiflad by inert 
HgjPa. (ly^hihatattfB-Xl]^^ Ci* the sole aaterlal eanse is Brahauai hut Haya is 
iidweMidiaxy aaiiae» dtizm Jclrapa {Bsdkfwipa 8arirakm), or only helping It {Tacaspati 
]fld^« Or the Batazlal aaaae la only t!» 16y»-i<akti, but powar points to a power- 
haliart l^harafaca aratawm ia alaa aatarial esnse* Or Ibam. alone is Batarlal oanae Itit 
IrafnBign aa snlivtstdNi of Jt^f ie also Batarlal oanse i. a., in a sacondary aensa * 

(rW dilhihta I WittlTsI?) Iftdla tha J^mkaras ia^lioitly oenwiadad that araiman dissoolaied 

!T: ’ ^^WlifcrtBpla# ' 9* 

§• figlaf y.t»# 

s* ar«, 09* nu 
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tr&m isM^aarlbftbl* ISqm Ig imom^-nM.9 &g karajaa, thgj al8K> Istgigigd that th® abtnr® 
%h®ort«i ghmOd net bs l^km MUrgUy or &8 sBmJJBjyfeionB of final truth, Croativ® 

«ffort 1® o|MHrmM(») of Kill and oailjr on th® natural or laaaanflaital plan«| it is rafarriNi 
to in oii3«r to li»iieat« Mrmita, But iat®ll®et cannot fully apprehaad th® ralation 
bttia»«fi mOlty and th® world. If this ba crltlci#®d as tnt®ll»ctual failur®, w» «ay, 

•« • yr aliJ Kinayry «tfft«aiwat» anotpt on behalf of th® Mtraitin the reply "that the 
pmmrwm of the aadii«nMi ig the writing of m ungeen hand which we oan only half ixadexu 

«t«nd • • , tea lUl not ba raqiulrad to epologlsa for balng finite,*^ 

s 

At thli {loijil Modem eoholarihip aocuees Mraita of the inoonaistmcy of 
ooiid'ULiiliif p«rlpnaT«Ela and vimrtamda, ainee Sankara has adopted tba rimrta view hr 
t a id i. i>f Ida etaod on the analogy of the aagloian and his aaglo bm aust give up the 
p«il|Miaa wiear md tJbm adadlles Ulnetmtlng It. The ooxduglcm la further increased whan 
itohara lXlo|loaIly attUcaryarada along lines of parlpeAvrida as against 

■aatluliTaaiMl^ of ^ayai* along vivarta lines, la hdg aatkaryamda SaeOcara allova for 
aadatanoa of ideate bafora oraation in the fora of kaovledge of Maas-rupa in C»od»s adisd. 
Adhnita XofLo of identity end triaieoeodenoe of onanesa in ▼1-fartaTada denies rather than 
aeo<opts eanaaticn^ and asalduiryaaada tdiioh Inedsta on prior aosNexigtenoe of effects la 
w»xa in hasaES^ with Ma tmataocit of affects as aon-eodstent and false, fhe aammptim 
dT ^le WHNntlal exposition td djjaaals or paripi»> and statls or Tlmrta is the basis of 
tike oritlsdlaRi that idhndlta has fallen into analogical and Ideological eoufuslan, l^t 
this aMMBifdtlon la nsMarmiited, A deaf>ar reading of ^ihkara*8 philosophy will reveal 
tgi 414 not accept this (Hehotcayy and glTcs both Idnds of illustrations 

gMoely to p*)d.efc toiaards the ralstlve mitura of world roaHty. fhe ^lalogy of ti^ snake 
and Akm toms the attention fmaa appearanoe to the aabatratess, while the analogy of 
^■niip n iiiiiiimi-ii jfmsi beings out the idea that the cssuie is present In the effect* The 
tMiig is not the wasmm in iddoh affect appMrsi vHuA is cowaon to both 
in th* licdidWisgMi cn »ssMliff«r«aica of the effect, world, fron the causa, 

ITTTtr p* 

Mm llumtag ^ X, 3&-39. 

a, 1^ 1^ aL»i*r^ Qanpflfativo Studies in Tedatotisn, p. 89. 

4m ^ 
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Braiaa«u S»m in this SaDkara*s indiffarant use of both pariaama aad -rlvarta 

aualogias iDuilcatss the cosq^reheusiveuess of his Mayavada rather than hia self— 
eoxtiradiotion* 

later Advaita (e. g«, Sahksepa Sariraha) also accepted the possibility of 
haraonisatioa in tera# of three standpoljats, drsti-traya. The aropa drsti, cosmic "viev, 
sees parin«aa as real transforaation of taltlaate reality; the -vyami^ dy?ti, cosmio- 
aooasdo eiewy moa tiTarta as the conditionally real transformation of lixe imconditioned; 
the apawiaha d 2 pf|i declazes the vorld-appearance as mere hallucination* The critic 
might argue^ that this derelopaant is due to the fact that paripainaHlntorpretaticm canp- 
not be aTOided in the Bralau^^ras, but the argument that parinama is the nearefft 
position to the real theory of vivarta is specious. Apart from the desire to synthesise 


the teachings of the sutras, there is a logical basis for this harmonisafcicai. 
dervajhatsui Muni points out that thought must pass o'ver three steps of the philosophical 
XeAder to rise to the height of Advalta, The creation theory is represented by 


irwtihaTwia# the transfoimatlon theory by parinaaavada and the transfiguration theory by 


tlwtarida- IiOgl0ally» affirmation of the vorld does go before negation and SarvajSalisa 
is right in saying that paripaw is presuKx>8ed in -viTarta^ and not iacompatihle vith it. 

of this ©WKflusian sill correct a general misunderstanding of ISyarada on a 


tital point. And many of the difficulties of abhinnanimittopadiaa karapa^, unanswer- 
able from gtsniipoint of pailpiM, can be resolved from the standpoint of vivarta- 

TIm ooafcsotiom of AarotAndo cannot be accepted that Advaita rejects pari^ama^ 
«*i c« 3T vivmrtavsda. more correct conclusion of Radhakrishnan is that 

Adhrmita allows peripasm-si^l according to the piwnoaenal method and vivarta-srsti 
aoeordlng to the tr«>«c«s3««t«l method i. e., change and evolution occurs in vyavahSra 
lilt not in parafirtha, or that there is parln&a within reality l»t not for reality. 


this doM not mmik to the position of s«»e later Advaltins that the vorld Is parln® 
of wm, and vlvmrta of or distinction of sama and visama satta, becanse all suck 

a, 
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■fltftfs contradict Msraita* Sankara allovra only for one aatta ria*, Bralusaa, and Maya is 
the power of God to create.^ Madhusudana <»q)lain8 that upadanatvu of Atman or Srahaan 
la paxinaenl in regard to hierarcly of causes ending in Avyakta or Hiranyagarbba hut 
■firarta la regard to relatlcsi of world or uyakta with Bac^dimaa.^ 

Clearly, Advaita is willing to allow the belief in parinama to be logically 
(mxreet. Soientifio knowledge mnat be founded on causation* In the Metrical chain 
there la necessity which Is to be understood in terms of determination of effect ly 
materlaX «id efficient cause* Cause and effect can be differentiated as different forms 
of eone reality which never chiaiges, and production has effect in the sense of causing 
a different form, a chain of events and facts* ^ In the phenomenal field Advaita readily 
accepts transfoznation of the cause* But "changes while real as appearancesjr are unreal 
if regarded as changes of the chazigeless*"^ 

At the sesMi time, the Advaitins cannot regard change as self-saffleient but cutly 
am a aaansf upiya or dvara btmt'ani, or as indicative marks, parloayaka lihginl, or as 

e 

eacpressloR, smsthaniautra« of unity* Psxi^ma. and its result via*, karya-prapa£^a is 
idbordlnata or dapendant on vivarta. If effect is real then it cannot be o^i^ete 
chan^ of cause, tMch would make knovled^ lq;)088ible, nor partial ohange, for the 
^sticn would arise a is part different or identical* Thus paripiaa prepares the way 
for vivarW»s^f|l* '^e thalstic critloiaa is that epistemologleal analysis of error 
applied on a ^sslc sealo btreaks douo* Self as substratum azui cosaos as super- 
l^posltleii are aeen as different* Analysis reveals that at a glLvmx mcsaent a unit of 
data ney ^ erreaieouady perceived as one lUnsoxy object, but not a plurality of 
ohjeeta i« e*» r^ alastltanecmsly i^pearing as chain, snake, garland etc* Advaltins 
Mtet this erltieiaa at the eidistesologlcal level and prove that anirvacai^yakhyiti is 
the iiw« i > 4 fomdaHor fhr viimrtavida* But a wore coa^urehenslve auswsr may be glv^ ,by 


lytlffUjim eal that the thei<dd.Q idea of cause is lnad«|aate, dealing with the problea in 


3^ Adfiiita s 1. d d h t . i p* t$T* 

ib ll» lU Mjeear, Ossfauhitlve Sandies in Tedeoeitism, p. 92* 
4, Isut hrehwa* CsniMlity and Brahoan, p. IDd* 

4* S* ^ 
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tiiiB Halted toiem. of a&tevlal end affleieat oausa only. A sBifficient cause aust not only 
explain tlie i^endLnate aspect but also the foi« and goal of the process. Sich a cause 
cannot itself be mbject to change i. a., it must be perfectly free and spontaneous, 
tiuirefore the effect Is a free production in-rol-ving no transformatiori of the thing. 86r 
is it logieally inconsistent that the su1»3tratua of the detenalnate causality should 
transcend it. *^dUcsra Is perfectly at ease when he declares that Bpahman is aboire all 
detereinatloiui and still is the ground of necessity and causal deterainiaa."^ 

Bi«ISiuja*s eziticlaai is that non-difference cannot be established between a true ground 
and false effect, for either Brahman beooms false or world becomes true, and only real 
cadusatloQ can prow identity. But this criticism misses the point. For effect ie only 
dlXferact fna cause eaqplrioally, and metaplysically it has no independent existence. 
Therefore, praetlcal reason or realisation of identity oTorcomes the objection raised 
those by pure reaeon. TlrartaVida ln^ilies that reality of the effect is merged in the 
reality of cause or substratum, therefore both horns of R^inuja's dilemma are avoided. 

Though it has bean shown that l*!iyirida has ample scope for incorporating the 
meaning and value of pazlruimacvida it cannot be denied that it has a pronounced bias 
towards vivartavida. The reason for this is that creation is a one way movement from 
onuee to effect only. *Bral»an is not of world*^ but world is made of Brahman. 
Tbsrefort, to know the immutable Brahman the transient forms or nima-rupa veiling It 
harm to he penetrated* The chains of realising reality are greater if world la 

as a mperlagiosed appearance, vivarta, 3?athsr than as a real transformation of 
parlnlaa*^ ^ahkara will allov that the truth of n^u^oeupa Is no oth^ than 
BcmhMdit servaa idam Brahaa* but not that parin&mt can prove my element ^lerging 

MEt of MSgm or Avldjri to he retained in Brtdman, nor will this truth contained in 
parl^totavi^ he aoeepted by his either <hgi ground of theory (taxka) or of practice, but 
eadiy m gxoual of BfttdmtiBnbiiava which effects are eliminated in their appearance 
rendUa only Ip their essence. Thus, toiLike the theiats, he refuses to 
•qBwte f t**TP«* wi'lh reality of world and vlvarta with tmreality of world. 

eft.' dit*t f* 

i* ihosadviira on Taitti* Bpiu )i^baya* p. BID. 

S* Bnte^ op* 
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He x^gazds it m unreal if it is treated as something apart from Brahman and used 
only for «ijoyaant of transient appearances? but it is real if it is nothing else 
bwt Brahman and used for attainment of Brahman* It is both paripfioa and vivarta of 
&:‘ahaaa, containing ari^yh and vidyai real and unreal, thus indescribable.^ 

MayaTada remoras the ti^istic dicbotoB^jr of parinama and fivarta and synthesises 

saprapahoa and nifiprapahca Gratis, world is God but God is moare than the world* 

ileaaing of Itkaliaa and Bealism 

laterparetation of MayuTida as rivartavada exclusive of paripamavada gives rise 
to the eritioiam that Mvaita Vedanta is a position of exclusive idealism which gives 
no scope for realism* To examine this charge we must first understand the meanings 
given to "idealism* and •realiaa." Ejy idealism is meant that nothing can be imagined to 
sodst without presupposing eonsolonsness; by realism is meant that being of e^lrlcal 
objects is distinct from knowledge of these in the subject*s consciousness* It is easy 
to misconstrue the metning of both positions* Scientists and logicians confuse realism 
with reality of object and the mentalist iMlosophers confuse idealism with ideas* 
Becsose ultimate reality is pure consciousness the enplrioal phenomena are treated as 
mental states and objeet^s nature is identified with the mind*8 nature* The Hpani^ads 
verge on these erroneous notions^ and the systeie-ffiakers cannot alwsys avoid them* 

Taienava Tedehtins oppose their realism to Mvaita monism and idealism, but 
the imsui eanoot be judged surely in the light of the definition of reality adapted by 
consideration must apply viz*, that the inner consistency of Vedanta 
most m% merely be a narrow cne, but ocmprehenslve enough to include both 
posltioas* The thelstle objection is that realism and pragmatic or vyavahara 
constituted by physleo-soolal and ethical reality is treated as a mere concession to 
imnw-iMlosoplileal needs and developed in Mvaita dari^a under unwarranted metaphysical 
limitaUcns* Tlmy join isMie with Advaita Vedanta because the transcendentaliaa of its 
idealism brings It too elocM to i^oddhistie idealism, iMeh expressly negates realima* 

ctKisr^ with the Vaifgnva realists that Mvaita realism is su^erfi> 
Kf«i an inccBurf-sfeant reversal of its cwitral thesis. The criticism runs tlmss 

1, ' ' diV* ~ 

2, Itetyagatamumum^ 31e Bbndamantals of Vedanta Philosophy, P* B64, 
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In Mb Safikara billt a strong case for nonF-eMstence of 

ob;}®cts of waking experience on analogy with dream experience . , . . His view 
sewas to have undergone a change in Brahmai-aitra-BhafQra, where he argues that world 
objects are outside of individual thou^t, present objectively and indepe^ently* 
though in ultimate nature inexplicable; and tMs argument is directed against the 
Buddhist doctrine of essencelessnessi nihswabhava (Sunyavada) and sahopalamtha 
niyaaa (VijttanavwSa).^ 


Adsittedly, Safikara*s criticism of Buddhistic Idealism shows some aoaount of realism and 
he was never afraid of li^tulging in realistic Interpretation of the Upanlgads, bit this 
is bsoause he could easily assert that this was an estimate of tMn^ from the cobbkjii- 
sense view*^ It nsj be rebutted that the use of realistic arguments and analogies 
against Btsldhlstio opponents does not prove any illogical shift in ^ahkara*s thou^t. 

Ha has expressly declared that *lt is not a rule that a parallel instance should be 
abeolutely to what it is Intended to exwBplify.*^ The criticism fails to do 

justice to overlooking this rule aiBi Igr concluding that Ms pMlosophy cannot be 

realistic since he aiid Ms followers expounded the doctrine of world-illusicn. 


Objects and forms of world are transfonaatlons of anirvacaniya stuff of miya, wMch 
is not bdLag but dependent on being, and they can only be eaqpress^ when they are 
reflected in mental shapes and presented as ideas. Analogies of dream objects ana 
tUusion tMs Todintic Idealism popularly intelligible*^ 


It lemld, however, be more correct to understand that, at tMs jxincturo, Sankara* s 
purpose is x»t to prove sMmtal existence of the world, wMch poMticn he clearly r»p»- 
diates, but to show that both dreams and waking e3q>eri0no9 are non-permanent; they are 
real while they are aoperleiaced, but are ultimately contradicted. WMch is to say that 
they are relaUvely real. «or can it be accepted that 435kara»s teaching of two levels 
ef being end TamOadm is a sign of mtellectual dishonesty. It is on sound experien- 
tial and logical grounds that he disUaguishes Ms conception of relative value of the 


from the illuel<ailst theo^ of the BiddMsts. 

Ibr a eorrect assessmmifc of Advalta Vedanta vis-hF-vis lllusiaaisffi it is dasir- 
eijOe to take note of its debate with the thelsts <ai the question of the locus and object, 
gabetn^ «ad c<®te«t of ««rn«Akaya. BimSBaja raises the objection that Maya cannot 


— • 

ia isey Iceue, ^ ^ since jlva itself is a product of 


Afcifiiio* eit., IT# 30# 35* 
1 ^., 2 « . « «# 
i. s# i. Oh B. S., I# 

4. BuogBFba, op. cit., H# So. 



Mays, asd ’theroforo thare is asyDO^adz^a doi^a; not in Brahman since Brahman as self— 

luffiiiams knowledge is contradictory to nescience, therefore either Ifeya becomes 

Indestmetible or Brahnan cannot bo of the nature of pore knowledge and cannot be so 

apprehended beeanse the knowled^ of falsity contradicts, not the ignorance of real 

natuze of Braisian, bat only ignorance which consists in view of reality of world- 

appearanot} and knowledge and Ignorance are contradictory only if they refer to the 

sane object, wideh is not the ease here. 

Sankara had taken the position ot Isvaxafpta Avid^avida in the Brahiaaf-Strkra* 

The poart»i^«&karites made a serious attempt to lasxk out a satisfactory solution of the 

qpiestlcm of the relation of M^a to Brahman, f^ara and jlva. Sure6vai®eliya and 

Sarvajiatma Mini take their stmd on clda^Tta or Atma^a Avi<fyavada; like clouds 

s^ppaaxing and disappearing in the limitless sky the finite, changing universe appears 

and disappears on infinite Atma, having apparently existed for a tiae.^ ^re *not*8elf,'' 

X^vara or jlva, the loeus rather than Ictoan, jhana could not destroy aj^ihna of jiva with 

self and iiot»«elf as locus, rei^jectively,^ ihdmapida*s position of Brahma^lta Avidya in 

which bblrijdi^ obstructs pure Brahaan and acts as a painted board of ignorance, eitta- 

btdttl, to produce indivlchULl souls, incorporates ^urej^vara•s theory, though it does not 

gies a dear aaewer to the (|aesti<ni of abode Hiya« The airaya^a^raylobhiva with pure 

oonsdoosBess dees not destroy the latter*s natixze, since bhivajhd^ Is not negation, 

tat soirfasaniya* Its object Is iszre consdousness because it conceals and conjurs up 

ndlyisa in relation to self, and does not conceal but only gives birth to various 

3 

sijpmBzences in relation to iiot«>sslf« 

iflira takes his stand on aneka jim^a Avidya'nida but rebuts the charge 
of falXscy ef reciprocal dep^satarce levelled by Badnuja. Causation does not hold for 
AvidyS Is not a vasta ^ thing and each— jiva and Avidyn— owes soablanoe of exist- 

^ othar in an anidl (y<^e«^ If irai»an were locus then liberation of one 
Iff)* %0 Utaratien of all, therefore jiva idiicdi c^mtains sQ;>aoe, time and e^sality 

iTTSa li/wr 

I* ^va»a|MSRtaspi»'^5a4gr^a, p. 23, 

4» tastanii^ddld# lOjr 
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mat be the locug, Karngji kv±dy& is one, yet its negation in one jivataia does not 
oreate the pnobden beoense avidyatva as genas, Jati, is i»t destroyed though its 
isdlTldnal esqpression nay be sablated* Or t!» many powers of the one Atidya to conoeal 
reality differ fxcw jiva to jlva* Vacaspati Misra removes even the possibility of 
MtrfTWBakti by declaring strai^t aw^y that there are many Avidyas corresponding to many 
Jives* This is the position of aneka Jivasrta &:ai 2 Havl§eyafca aneka Avidyavada* 

The debate 00 a the locus of MayiUAvidya has a bearing on the problat of the 
nature of tbe world, Syf^i-dyftlvSda is a corollary of the old or Braima^ita Avidyaviaa. 
It gives greater validity to the wrld, which is created by God, possessed of uitoown 
eodstwce, aJlSata sattSyukta, and alwolutely exti*a(»apprehensional in nature, Avieirita 
8a:diiidi(!hi aeans that the manifold is an established fact, real and veritable so long as 
the ultimate reality is not realised, and it continues uninterrupted by the supreoM 
liberatlaaa of any one of its Mgoisers, Continuity, stability, independence and 
objectivity are mdcs of ereatlcm but this <k3es not contradict mlthyatva, iftthyStva of 
Maya is on3y legitimate with reference to paranarthika satta* idiereln it is sublated by 
jSiina 1, e., it is a relative proposition, and, therefore, it is not illogical to 
vyavahirika syf^i,^ This world>view is in no way different from Sahkhya 
realiamx-vyavaliare tu saiikhya nayah. 

The oerollary of the Jiva^yta Avidravada Is the dys^Usi^-livida, which, by 
dlfferemt stages,^ pares away the element of realism until the positiai is not veiy 
different fW» iTinfrfflwtiim. in the first statement by Vaea^ati, aneka Jlvi^rta aneka 
AvidT^rdda raises the problMi of plurality of worl<fe, Cbe way to explain the notion of 
*eoam^ worli^ permeating tbs perception of many worlds is to postulate a common-to-alL- 
eo8l*»-«Blver8e arirfng and sabmerging in Avidya or Maya in the context of livara. Tlw 
wry rmilcal i^ie e^Aera^ declare that the *e(HB»onness” notion la false. Ch Avidya, 
jiva eke Avidja, is a legitimate idea as other avldyas are but creations of one 

in®'-. IS, 3WL1 

g, IMisunvsNit iy tislSr a q ^y fe ii i»tftlfy af»Yartti^^ p, 1616 , 

4, lidi 1^ S, Tiosspatl HLdra on Advalta Vedanta, pp, 240-2481 Four phases 

if djrt^x^if^vidha 
I, Ilf 
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3lYa*s Avidya, aa, thta an«log7 of cbroaau This sscond stateatent of tiw doctrine Bakes one 
or WBoy citations tl» creations of one or aany drstls* In both stateaents all phonofflena 
have «xi stance so long as they are seen. The difficulty is in knowing who is the cog- 
niser or ii^>ooalator of this world, Ataa or jiva. In the third statement the implicai- 
tions of It are applied within the empirical sphere, and yyavahara and pratibhasa are 
glean etpial status, both being oreaticns of Avidya.^ Kms the world has no non- 
apporahansifmal status, ajhata witta.^ This conclusion, however, does not upset ^piric- 
al life, videh does not re(p]i3pe positive proof of truth of empirical object initependent 
of apprehension, but only absence of its negatican, which is always there as the ori gin al 
nepeienoe.^ Iven in this phase the vyiv a h a rlka satta has an extemal eaiatenoe during 
the period of its apprehension. The logical last stage of this siddhanta takes the form 
that world objects are not only not independent of sg^aprehension fcnt as good as non- 
existent in their lum-apprehenslonal aspect, j^anatlrifcta srftti 1* e., objects are 
nothing bnt cognitions.^ In the last two statemmts of this doctrine eonsclcnsness 


itealf le ^ world. 

It will he eeen that the Mraitins are not unanlmofus regarding their theory of 

tte world. Idvaita dari^ana has aa^le scope for the realistic view of s|^l-dp§'^vada aa 

im IdeaUstie view of d|ri|tl~sr9^1^®^* characterise it as pnre and sii^le 

lllttsionleB, in disregard of this fact, is to fail to do justice to its coaprehsasive- 

QMS. Advalta realiasi distinguishes itself froa Boddfaisa on three counts* the empirical 

5 

ohjests t*w " E** anperimposed cn Bratausi are capable of action-eodsteBice of their own} 

idtk aoctiwwipinfehaasional validity} adhyasa aeans not asat Int anlrvacaniyata. 
Mvaita idealiat can only distingaish its position frtm ^ddhisa by Miphasising the 
poidtjvTO aatare of the ge&msS. of sup^risojosition vi*., Brahman. Adalttedly, in its last 
giiKeee it t w ir M r eo Mar to subjeetivlaB and athillsa as to give some justification to 
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All aodsin Htto-Vedahtina hav© insisted that a true Mvaita philosophy aaist teach 
that the world is neither iUusoiy nor aaterial, Kie former is the negatiT© implication 
of realistio posdtica in the epistemological field and the latter is the negative 
iaplioation of the Idealistic position in metaphysics. It has been shown that apatrt 
froa the most axtroee dankarites, Advaitins do not subscribe to illusicniEE. i^ahkara 
would idiole-heartedly agree that material objects do not need to be explained as projec- 
tions of the mind, either Idvine or individual, to harmonise epistemology with idealist- 
to Mtai^sieB.'*' For ultimate spirituality of both subjective and objective parts of 
the world has no eoaneetion Tdiatsoever with mentalistic epistOTwlogy. He is, therefore, 
free to say with the theistie realists that the existence of object is independent of 
its oonadwisoess. As the dancer eaimot dance on his own shoulders so mind cannot know 
unless there is soBething distinct fro® it. In fact, without assuming the mind- 
IndependeaM of objects the distinction of truth and falsity, whieh is debated in all 
•c^ole of Tedj&ita including Advaita TedSita, cannot arise. All agree that the object 
Must be aadstent. If Advaitins add that it must also be ncav-existent, it does not take 
amy fzcm the realism of the first proposition. Deussen has pointed out that the 
pamctheistte trend in the Hpanisads, sarvam khalu Idam Brahma, concedes the reality of 
tl» manifold without abandoning fundsoieatal idealism, Advltlya Brahma; Idealian accc^ 

3 

Bodates itself to the realistic view and presents itself in panthei^. 

distinctdon of para vidya and apara vldFa^ is a most caa^}rehen 8 lvB form of 

reooneillaticn with realistlo-pluralistlo view-point, faxi vidya indicates the appear^ 

0 ^ of the wmrld fiun human stanc^point; sees world as outside and separate to it. 

^0 Tsxy latro^tlon the Bralmm-i^tra<-Bhifya is evidence of ^ai&ara *8 readiness to 

mfW 1 ^ rmsKtshde mdjustnmit with realism, for he begins 1y exhibiting the duallEBi of 

itMi «sd Fhrthezasowy thou^ the theists attack hlyavSda because it is thought 

he be irtewmmdlahle with bbJctl ^ihieh implies a i^paratlon of real object of worship 

tmm a rati werahipp^i. pt has been ^lown that the doalistic devotional sentiment can be 

jL K C IxMm Idealios and Mbdera Challenges, p. 94. 

g, %a.> III# % ^ 

f|» Imleae^^ of the Ipanifads, pp. 159-162, 335, 361. 

4» Bnu^ia ^a., V, 2. 
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aceoBoodatad vithln Advaita, later dialecticians make ing^e(^s use of the 
anix^aoani7atap>eonoept to pstove the posslMllties and limits of realism within Advaita-*^ 
We would make the opposite mistake of that made tgr Sankara’s critics, however, 
if we were to regard him as a realist wi»n he accepts the reality of the external world. 
For "Vedanta rests content in the view that however realistic the cognitive relations to 
objects may be they are . • • appearances which have as their ultimate grotmd one 
changeless oansoiousness.”^ The central doctrine of Mvaita is that creativity of 
s|drlt is not its transfoiaation into something not itself, but self-polarisation in 
which self is intact as one pole while objectivity is the other pole. Al»olute spirit 
has world for its object*^ And within the world the inseparable correlativity of senses 
mod objects, mind and matter, proves then parts of a more ultimate reality, modes of an 
All-Self* Ideallam begins with freedcm of spirit in creativiiy, as all the Heo-Ve d i oi ti n s 
have stressed, ^anhara also agrees with this. Freedom is stressed when the Advalta 
reality naudns unimpaired, iBsmitable, even when that spirit overflows into creation. 

The true meaning of idealism appears in the contention that in liberation and samidhi 
Atman Is rsslieed as aH-pwvading and world is seen from standpoint of Brahman i. e., 
aon-differsntly* Is. Ata»>j£[ii^ the tmlveree Is seen as one with his self, absorbed as 

4 

the universe is in the universal self which man has become, 

Tl&ia, Advaita idealism goes farther than realim in its acceptance of the world 
as real, It argues that this reality ansfe be understood in the background of pure 
ooneciottsness* Aay fora of metaphysical reallsa which denies ultimatffliess of conscious- 
ness or freedom as illogical constructs is equivalent to materialism and is a very 
]wztial walism* Advalta Ideallam is a ccmqilete idealism because without denying the 
0 f matter-nature it can yet maintain the spirituality of tiie natural world. 
"ImSiaa idealiw holds spirit as natural, different frm character of matter. Spir- 
Itualinc ef Tedioba has been as fsieh naburalism to Indian mind as non-spiritualism is 
rliP ef **"> ti'**«"* ^ wesfem mind.*® In fact, It would not be incorrect to ecaiclude 

a^«iiferif‘1SMrog«Blaea In the History of Advaita Vedsnta, pp. 31, 30, 

% IsMm. timiim )Mem Challenges, p. 31. 

4 * Sarsi^wsPA en 14, 15, 

5 * ?• ?• fiaju, ladlsn I^bsHma and Modem Challmges, p, 5* 
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that Adraita taaohes neither ui idealistic nor a realistic view of the world tut compre- 
iMKids a Bore inclusive and deeper set of values in which both positions are haraonisod. 


Ha^vada and World Beallty 

Certain apologists of Advaita have attaapted to demonstrate that Mayavada allows 
scope for ontological reality of world. Frm Sankara’s argument against the Biddhist 
^unyavmda that what has no substratum or ground is unreal, the conclusion is sou^t to 
be dtwa that the world which has a sBibstratum is real.^ But this conelusion, besides 
applying equally to vyavabira and pratibhSsa, overlooks the fact that dafikara's aim is 
not so aaich to prove the reality of the phaucnaenal as to tu3m the mind towards the one 
only reality. Similarly, thou^ Sankara may argue that "it is not seen in the world 
that there can be creation of anything from the noo-existMit, lut only from the 
existent, his aim, here also, is not to prove the i^ality of the effect or world, l»t 
to emphasise the reality of the cause or Brairsan.^ Tlw argument that wak ing and dreass^ 
tag do not form the real essence or swarupa of self, does not mean that these are real 
as «ich and only tmreal when confused with tb® self. For dankara, idmt is not of the 
nature of the one reality is not ontologioally real. Hor can it bo argued that the 
world is a manifestation without which the real nature of arahman could not be compre- 
hsnded.^ Ibr, i^idkara has also said that the BMOaifestaticn is a distorted <me. Hbr 
^Bikara*s interpretation of satyasgrai satya prove world to be real in the same 
sense as &EehMn ie real, tod snirvaoaniyata may be different fi^om xaireality within 
vyavahira but not different from it frm the standpoint of paraairbha.® ®iis realistie 
interpretation is being refhted here in sme detail because any attest to interpret 
ISyivida iMch overlooks the doctrine of levels of being and knoidedge, is a deviation 
fxm the true positicffl of Mvaita. the difference ef levels is a pivotal doctrine 

ga saperlence, mni In that seals the world's reality is diffarmt in kind frm 


the xesli^ of BeshBSB* 


^Is ISaitotfi, to latrotoctlm to Mvaita Hiilosophy, p, 11. 

m yifcHsM.A XXf 

5 %«itemedMat. 491 tooMedge of the world reality serves no useful purpose. 


B. i, Itoilak^ Stf&kam's 


8 p. 215; 
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£te the otlMr hand, thens Is an opposite oriticlaa that the Mvaitin has no 
suffiolont logie behind his <feetrine of indescillsihllity and falsity. At best, partlc- 
nlax* definitiona of I^jraya or Vai^pava realism are refuted, but it is not proved that 
oonoepta involved in these categories are fraught with inner contradictions inherent in 
the very nature of those concepts. To show that particular definitions are wrong is not 
to show the things defined as wrong^ e. g,, Vedanta Dahlia argued that the unlntell^ 
Igibllity of d|!G>.djr|yar.sambendha does not prove falsity, for, evwi if twj things have no 
possible relation, as hare and horn, the relate may be real. But the critic's attmpt 
to alK>w the unfoundedness of raitbyatva or anirvacanlyata cai ground of non-refutation of 
all realistdo definitions of reality does not take into account the whole position of 
Advaita; It mi sundtor stands the nature of the task the Advaita phllosoptor has set for 
Mjuelf. It has been seen^ that Advaita is nowhere questioning the ^stance of the 
world as an objeetlve fact. Sven the critic ecmcedes thls.^ iadkara himself esplieitly 
deelares that acaip-admissicn of first principles leads to infinite regress.^ The phil- 
oao|diter who fails to acbait something ek> perfectly known from evidence and estabOLlahes 
Ms oim position ty words falls to eonvinee himself or others; we cannot allow would-be 
philosi^phers to dbmy what is directly evident to all. ^Rhais, ^adkara's is no rigorous 
and ease l uiAve transcendentalism, he does eoe^irehend the tmivorse of realists in the 
real, giving it pra^eatle status, fbe effects are real because th^ do appear; the 
yogie eenselotuaaess ooaqnrehends past, preset md future 1. e., the continuity of 
effeetual transforaaMon; and Qod's fore-knowledge supports ecmtinuity of reality and 
atemity of effects. 

file Beo-Vedintins have also ma^ihasised that B»aning of iMch shows the 
efflf**»e« tet!nefffi of idide world with Brahman, and not that nothing of value i^art from 
Bratama cudsts to ba kaewn.* toara would have no objection to this ei^asis that 
wwrld is Tww tl cnly i&cb viewed as non-different frtm Brahman'^ and tinreal when re^o^led 
li, ttit,, 3dT. 

I, Viis Blnigi^ta* cfu eit,, II, 8S0. 

4, 1^ li an & C(., HI, 2; Pf., 3. B* caa ^ 3., II, 2, 30. 

f. 8. It cm B. &, II, 2, 25. 

Hds V. 3. Bkqshart, ilw tedinta aiad Modem Thou^, p. 140. 
f. This is net the smae as the argament rejected earlier, vide supra, pp. 774-775. 



aa differmt ftt» arahaan. Mvaita requires us to give tip the oommoa notions of reality 
and unreality here, !at, for that reascnif nothing of the world as we know it is taken 
away fro® ua* .The arguaoat is that since dream and waking nullify each other unreality 
of dream cannot be raised as ohjection to jaractical efficacy of waking experience* 
Fulfilment and its object must have the same kind of existence, that is all.^ Besides 
t&ieh, fulfilmnt of practical efficacy of dream state is not sublated by waking e* g., 
dream M»x|wnt perpetuates its effects, fear etc*, on waking, therefore fear is not 
taoreal* Similarly, there is rise of real effects from unreal objects e. g*, a man ocmtiiig 
fixmi glare of the sun finds false darkness which he dispels by lamp*^ Baalists cannot 
insist on reality of things as necessary for practical efficacy because in the produc- 
tlca of real effects bathing and drinking etc., only existence, sattva, not reality, 
saVatva« Is needed* Beality of water is not the causal character, kiiariatavacchedaka, 
of practleel efficacy*^ This meets the objection that Advaita speaks of eapirical world 
as vysvabira bnt, inecmsistently, does not aulmit the pragmatic criterion* Vyavahira 
does HMCft all the tests of validity such as purpose, causality, coherence and workabil- 
ity* And as shown before,^ ^tnkara would readily grant all other criteria dosanded by 
realism, such as eorTeqpondeDce, nozif-oontradiction, authoritativeaess, eontimiity and 
dsveiloimHiit* The conclusion is that the category of aiitfayitva as an>lied to the 
idMniMMmal does not cancel any form, property, activl^ and value which a humanistic 
realist sl|^ cherieii, just as the category of IHjrgupa reality does not cancel deter- 
sinatlcn in haum life or perscmllty* 

lids point being cleared up, the real purpose of M^vida and Mvsita reality 
nsy be asteds the fcnner^s inpHcation is tiie inadequacy of the real world and the 
lidt«r*a impUeabien is that a transeeodental goal is offered as the legitimate oxid of 
iwBMyi aiQdmticn* All the Ise-^ediiitins, even the supporters of ontologloal arealiam 
liambindst hate oom^ratly understood l^a to raise the (fiestion of the subjective 
idtilwii tc be micfted towards the world 1* e*, 'Uie cpestlon of value or meaning^ Since 

g* ' ib^d* 
b* i bid* I 
4* vide si^^ W* 
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th* vorM la kaovn tfarough the doubtful medium of the senses and mlndf it is known only 
In relation to them and not to absolute reality, hence it is between being and nonp»being 
1* e», relatl'ra* HoreoTer, if any doubts were retained on this subject they would be 
cleared by i^e most realistic of ait ntodem disciplines* CoBEnonsense belief about leal— 
ity of external world is not demonstrated ly science; it is neither self-evident law of 
thought, nor an Inference from experience, nor an analytic judgment. Hume*s criticism 
was that the scientific criteria of reality, uniformity and causaticm cannot be proved 
as necessary laws of thou^t. Science no longer attenpts to characterise the world as 
■real,* but is content to posit an objective wrld, conventionally and pragnatically 
eodstent and probably nonModstent apart frc® the present physical system or poslticn of 
the obeerver,^ Wdrld-erperlence is llaaked with consciousness of the subjects, its 
ocnslstenoy or law dep«ids on the subject’s way of perceiving it, ind its reality is 
oonarfcLtated tjr its objectivity or the universality of the acceptance of its laws* fo 
insist that world’s reality is absolute is to assume that the knowing consciousness caiw 
aot Its present level.* But it is a gratuitous assumption that the position of 

the observer or the HmMin level of being and mind is bound to remain so for sver. Ill 
Beo-Tedistlss grant that a differoat level of consciousness and being is possible, in 
which the tadng, value of the world would change radically* And if this be 

gy im fy i it mst also be accepted that the Advaita contention of the rela^ve reality of 
world i» oerrect. All Tal^ajava schools attack Jfiyavada and pretend to discard it. Bat 
they are not ’vr’ng coaBi8t«it when, m the <me hand, they reject the doctrine of relsr. 
tlve reality ®f world in favour of its ontological reality, while, on the other hand, 
tlMy ts^v of the attainment of Brahman ly destruction of Jfiya* ^ implication, they 
too adult the be 1 ” C and value of the world is less that the being ai^ value of 
realilyi for, thoro Is a of God’s knowledge and bllas in worldr-manifestation. 

realism means ^e separate and ultimate roalily of the world, AH 
begim ^ oritiolsing the tendency of the human mind to misinterpret 
first error is to see the manifold as self-existent and 

jL' IhSMu <At*, p* 

glrear> lystom of Tedtotie Thou^ and Culture, p. 32, 
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Uwtt this the ease^ tlui finite effect votild stand outside the Infinite 
eausei vould lielt and lui^te it as m other, Ai»i s)»:h a aethod vould destroy the 
unitaEy nature of xealitgrt therefore^ an other of Brahnwn aust be an error in pxinoiple. 
Itaalistic thou|^t> on vhioh realissi is based, wist be made, through self-ox*iticisHi, to 
afteit its o«i ecntradietions of relativity# and to overcome this error by reco^iition of 
unity in past# present and futuro. At level of jhana it means identity and Maya as 
appMTanee Implies toat the objoctlve-anbjeotive world is not to be regarded cue separate 
fro« Atmeu Tl» Advaita iMlosophar also understands that the realistie ei^otatloa of 
attaining uni^ by adding the infinite (jialitias of ti» objective world is bound to 
reewin uafulflUed and he is logically justified in using the method of negeticm. And 
the logioal eounteipart of this method is the category of neither real nor lion-real, 
i^oh# in effect# is ”a positive statatment precluding the necessity of looking for the 
ontodjogLeal weaning of the world#*^ while alloving ftxc the proper use of it for the 
dtaiiBMnt of the fixial eod of unl^, 

file logical ooncw^ienees of this ooneluidon must be accepted honestly. The 
meuifold of Bcaes and forws disappears when Brahman is seen and will not exiat over and 
aboTO Brahman.^ If to this It is objected that Advaita is inconsistent in teaching non- 
differawoe of world from Brahman and at the same time asserting that at one stage the 
110x3^ WMses to be^ i. e., it is failing to rise to the realistic aspect of Miya# '^e 
M^pily way few ^vew as fellows. It may be that a nou-philosopher is frl^iteiied by the 
ef names end forms# but the philosoplMr understands that thsM are dlff— 
ersfat eoq^wasieBJi ef one principle#^ and in the direct intuition of that self he does 
txwaaMNid plninili^ and dualistie relationships. This *<Maslng to be^ must be under- 
stood act as physiMl# but as motaphysloal doatruction. In transcsndental eaqperienoe# 

nf Br^amsi cwaaos the world*s dlsa^arance by way of producing idle ecnsvlotlon 
of its Iftaavv reality. if |t be objected that this interpretation is oontrary to 

la^ of Adraita ata^asrants cm this |»>int, the reply is that such statements do xiot 

?• 

i* IlKtW# op. oti.# s# 4 ^. 

iddi IhpqafeMest# Icc* 

4. Saiw# iM* dt* 
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forbid 8»eh a aov intiorpretation. For, to the criticisa that if the vorld is not real 
it shofuld not be perceived, and if it is an unreal product of ignorance its peroepticaa 
should be aade to dist^pear by the effort of the vise, Advaita has replied that contin- 
umee of perception is not inconsistent with the knowledge that apart frtai Brahman the 
world has no realitf* Neither is belief in reality of world a condition of its percep- 
tion, therefore, cessation of that belief cannot cause its dissolution e* g*, belief in 
too tinrealiiy of magLeal objects coexists with its perception* Iforld as a rival (other) 
of BraJna^jhsaa has to be disscd.ved (prapahca-vilaya), but not as heat disintegrates 
solid particles of darified batter and dissolves them, because it exists actually in 
oubjeot and object cmdition*^ But if it a»ans dissolution of false identification with 
Brahaan doe to ezroneous imposition of the former upon It, it is possible and must be 
doM* l&ether the world will be regarded as real or not depends, therefore, entirely 
m the point of view* Tbm Advaitin who has realiMd transcendental lusity will continue 
to insist that the world as other than Brahman i* e*, in plural eid separate nature, is 
unreal and saasss to be, but the world as originating from Brabman is real because it is 
ae»«dtffsmt from Bhubmaa* Such a position alone safeguards ontological idealism while 
ineoxperating in It all that Is best in realism. 

ffif 

Ijrpes of SiihOTg in Claaaioal Tedinta 

Having eontiMiiilsd that vyivaharika sattg is a perfectly logical category it 

IjsiiniMi the xoQMmsibllity of Advaitins to examine the |Mlos<^}hical value of conduct, 

vyifajidh^llca qr^i^i sxlats and operates caily by means of condoct. 

hcs mst to point to reality of matter, but the necessity of taking 
m iz^asu^ la utter aod activism in ethics and religion. It is not naturalism or 
V fd . s tfiHTrT i^gff^'* realism that Indian idulism needs to incorporate but a new kind of 
athlead. mctlrd^ with stress on intelleetual, ethical, aesthetic value. ^ 

YsdiaMs pfeOesepigr af eondost Is* elaborated in debating the nature of siflluaia to be 

HlllpImAi ef different mirgas te Bs^c^a was tiu> corollary of differrent 

I. i i w'i i., 

Mm I I# di- 

P, ?• iaja» Idealism end Modem Challenges, p. 14. 
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iixtftrpx«taticns of Todtanta ly tho Acaxyaa* According to one position, <mly one eoiirse 
should be pui^ad exolusivo of others, in other words, either karaa or bhakti or jSana. 
Another position one the primary course and treated the other two as prellminaxy 
disolpliiMs ending at the inoepticn of the primary sadhana* Still another position made 
one primazy ai^ the other two auxiliaries, to be continued throu^iout the period of 
s e dh a na * Wiere were also attaints to have a balanced discipline, samuccaya, of two or 
all three sadhonas*^ 

It is generally held that ^a£kara opposed jnina^sadhana to kajnnap> and bhakti- 

s^Shaao. ^betanoe is given to this belief by his opposition to kaxaavida of Ifimansa 

and karBap>jSiana samuecayavida of Bhedabhedavada.^ Moreover, he declares Brahmaf-jnana 

and dhaxv*- Juana to be antithetical.^ The Rirvap-MLmansists while accepting scripture as 

authoritative, intezpret it in terms of KaiBa-£ap4a. Its teaching must be xinderstood as 

lujimstian either to discharge specific types of duties or to refrain from other types 

«f aetlons* Though the philosophical parts of the Vedas vis., Upanifads, teach the pure 

nature of BrahnsUf evsn there the eommand la to meditate upon Brahman as having a iiatare 

Identieal with our inner self of Atma. Sankara combats this interpretationt neither 

aeditatioa nor worship nor action is necessaiy since sculpture reveals Jhima as Brahman. 

argues that if Jlva is <mly Brahman no such cause as karma is required to restoare its 

nature* Conversely, if Jlva Is not Brahman then karma cannot reveal it as Brahman. If 

it be tirfmad by the (^ponent that karma is required to destroy the adhaima arising from 

the ocmteBt of Atman with the psyebo-pl^ioal oi^anism, then he must eoqplain what is the 

of this Motsst* If it be eont«ided that dhanaap-adharma is the nature of the soul 

Vtywf eaamot remove that nature* If the Jiva be unrelated to dharmai-adharma then 

Is Bob needed to remove tiiese* Bot only must kisya or cptioual and pmtifidcjha 

er pseMU-ted be given ^ bat even nltyn or obligatory and naimittika or 

ksBMui, beeasse even ^e latter produce good fruits card mok§a means total 

Ssf both g^&d and bad fruits* £arm»-IS94& Is for those who desire abiiQipi^daya 

S» iw K* Stkaa of the Hindus* p* 27T. 

ttmdiliMida of Aasucet^^ tlw progenitor of YllsiftAdvaita and another more dualistlc 
of |Cog«d.tor of Midhva d^lam. 
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and Jnana-£a|i4> thoe* vho desire aokpa*^ Ti» condition of the latter is viveka and 
its result is Breinani tl» CQn(3ition of the former is aviveka^ and its results are 
producible) obtalnablef nodifiatl© and purifiable Igr means of action* These charac- 
teristics of karea-i^uila do not apply to Brahman at all.^ Therefore, Brahman is re- 
alised only Ijf J^iiana, which destroys the Mala ktldyi:, the esoise of haSdhana* The 
larsa-El;^ teaching is meant for inferior types of saihakas and JfSnai-Eib!i|a for supe- 
rior sidhakas who hare transcended karma. In his commentary ^ahkara relegates followers 
of wldhl, performers of yajfia and karea to a lower order. Ife contends that kevalad eva 
tattrejSiinffii mokfe-praptlh na karma samucchltat.^ leiic rites ar® meant for the 1^ 
noraint and the mokpa-sadhaka must renounce them; the aim of the Gita is supereesidLon of 
the world and all aotlvitiaB within it. The teaching of phala-tyiga is applicable only 
to the kaim«-yo|^ but for the ;^inl the teaching Is of naifkarmya.^ 

ks for samuccayarida, it regatirely means that man is neither to act only for 
eelfish rads nor to be satisfied only with jfiiaa} rad positively it means that man is to 
aot for the attainment of ultirete reality alrae. Such a coordination Implies that 
reality is a unltg^-in-dlffeimea, that dlvarsity cannot be reinored from the nature of 
the one rrallty, and karma refers to diversity while jliina refers to unity. Advaita 
deelaxms that it is a logical oontradictioBi to hold that both unity and diversity are 
e«|ttally real-* And whra aieness is realised through true knowledge rad the sense of 
o^hsiBess rad difftfreaee is remored it is not possible to perform duties because they 

iiQjily eocpeiiraoe of dnallty rad differrace. 

All Tairaova Tedffiitlns are unanimous about the primacy of Idiakti-sidhana while 
• % 

differing «n tl» ^sUon of whether it should be jSsauwadi^ra or j5iiha-lihiya or on the 
degree of mixtare. They attack Adreitins for not allowing any scope for bhaktl. Its 
doctrine ef identity of #re rad Bralmra contradictB the conception of God as object of 
deretlcn seperate from the derot^e, and relegates hhakti to the realm of unreality. Hbr 

?^heMhft YSrttikaf p. 60* 

3U lMd«f P* , 

3^ ■ Sragm ha, P* n** 

4. B* ra t-D IX« ii« ^ _ 

5 ^ 0 ^ ^e Bbagacredgita, p- 352. 
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liill do to livoat •vDi'uhip and Bodltatlon as aere means of antaWca3?an8^duddhi or 
helpers of eo^iitico.*^ 

Smanaja ^clares that realiaation is identical vith bhaJcti.^ For bhakti as 
wedtiation and (torotion is to be defined as dfartiTasBqrti, and this is no other than being 
in a state of jiiana. Der^ana or fiiam ia a specific form, while nididh7asana or dhyina 
or dOhrofanitl Is a general form i« e«f dhy^ui characterised hf vi'vldness Is dar/ana» 
therefore^ knoidAdge in the foxn of npasana (UiaJcti} is the means to aK>k|a while mere 

O 

knowledge generated by i^nnrana etc* of Tedahta cannot be the means* The role of kanaa 
Is to proosote devotion, and, therefore, it most be performed even by the jnSii as long 
as he lives* fhe view of the BrahmacSitra* that pnmsartha comes by vidya is, according 
to Risimija# directed against the view of Jaiminl that man derives creator benefit from 
kazVHu Furthermore, vidya is not different from bhakti and such does areqpilre 

different types of karma to foster it, 

71 ^|itidvalta, thus, takes its stand on Jhjuia»-karma saaaiecayavada* Baeyiixy into 
Fa.r rm rV' ilfir)i^s is also aeeessaiy for anKfxlry into Jhfioar'Ea^ds* Knowledge of both is essen- 
tial to the study of Vedanta and both form an integral whole.® Scriptural injunctions 
dsMsud ths witixe taoct liipeluding the subordinate branches, adgas, to be studied* Scrip— 
tore enmot be restricted to Brahma, since one may desire to know all the four ends of 


life* Kama la not only for one who desires worldly aods, ablyudaya, bit is m tndis- 
purificatory in Brahma- JljSasa leading to desire for highest knowledge, 
vlvldlfi, aa well aa to &mhtt»-jEiaia* It la not yaJBa etc, which conflict with ^ssub- 
dmaa etc*, the aabsldlarlea to JhSaa la Jlifija-aarga, bit niplddha karma. In fact, 
vld^sya kana are subsldiaiy to Brahma-jSSia* Secondly, Farva-MmaisS: aids Uttara by 

A 

providing Ita argwenta cod prlndplea to it, nyayopajivanam* Advaltlns are wrong in 


s# 

s# 

4 » 

»# 


i# 


S* B, am 6hih« Ia^w«, p* 114* 

B» B» an B* S*, 23 * _ 

faiista B^aica, 4iadif«9l, *• 


4* r«*>«*»^gasMa« Is antece^t factor aa It studlea the order In 
Ted^taj It nakea suxm that he understands Jhe 
■ ininiiiint i fee* Jtea«lBg the nature of arahman and its contemplation; it f ac- 

tiitates enoairT bBT raamvlag prima fade superficial knowledge that rites lead to 
la^ndte reaaltai It iw© (viri^ and anankpa) out of the four Mvaita 

prolimlnaxlea {aadhaua cdnf|oye) become consequential (arthalabhatva). 

IMd* 
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holding that in oonientf aopirant and end the two ffijiansfis aXe contradiotoiy* In fact, 
only the one who naderstanda the djaperaanent natuie of karma throu^ Karmas-Kahda can 
leoter the atuc^f of Tedanta referring to the hipest goal* There is also an inherent 
unity of pihject natter of both, one is the preliminary ar^ the other is the development 
of it* The Advaita argumaot against their unity on ground of contradiction of the 
categories of unity and difference cannot be accepted becar^e here the identi’ty and 
difference refer to different things* KaimaffSmfifisi. esaalnes the means and accessories 
and Qttara*4€jii;&8a does not teach identity of the^, tut of God and world. Selther are 
the retRilts of karma and ^iiitta different, since the end of karma is determined ly the 
motive of a person and by change of motive the karma jwant for attaining dharma can be 
dlieoted towards attainment of mokfa.^ Haimittlka karma may not be renounced and even 
kffiya Is oonduoive to mok^a if the agwt surrenders it to God* The Gita is teach** 

ooBversloB of all karma into niekama karma and not Txaipkaroya, as Advaitlns try to 
interpret lt« 

Turtber, AdndLta is wrong In holding that vakyartha*-jfiina loads to mok^a because 
whether be a&tohkar»sww-vrtti or attribute of self it is dependent on a kara^a and 

Is originated. Adralta eaaanot argue that if mokga is a fruit or a means that is 
ealolned, aiyegm-aidhyatve, it would cease to be eternal, because moksa as destruction 
of fforzov is etezsal, ein^ degtroeticm or dhvafifa is itself eternal. Or, if mok$a is 
rewmlaULcn of self's nature, a»«rtii>a*»avirbhava, still it is eternal, because the form 
zevesXed, after the rw»val of ii^juritios veiling its nature by moans of vidhoya karma, 
is the very nature of the eternal self. Thus it Is proved that karma and are not 

eentradlolexy and tl» true sidhanl is constituted bjr karma*-j£(ana soauccaya. 

Kadhva and Vallabha also mike iwbsorviont to bhakti. All coj>- 

t«Bd that the SSti teeehes bhakU-ycga as w^reoe. Iccording to HlmlSika, ly complete 
fiBarmilmr te Sed the indlvldaal ae<lBires bhakti in the sense of knowledge of supreme 
lealitff ^ ^ ohstrueticns to reaHzation of God and the nature of 

^ realiaatlon of Bralmian, arlaing from destruction of Avidya. It is 

a« BMmla helda, hut love and devotion. Karma ts the indirect means 

U 
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&t'ab»ft>jziaaa aad iurolTds doiroticm.^ Ria iriTidi^u may giv» up nitya karma ty entering 
eannyasasrama and (sily meditate on Brahman^ but he may not give up vidheya karma wid-ch 
is indispaosable for cleansing the heart. 

Madhva also agrros that direct means of moksa is I^arar-prasada arising out of 
bhakti and prapatti. But jfiicna is the means of achieving prasada. Jayatirtha declares 
that llbsxatloQ is only possible through grace, which is conferred on those who have 
right knoidedge of God throng i^ravapa etc. But the latter are only made possible due 
to worship and drrotioa. It is knowledge of God which produces absolute dependence on 
God and love for It is an exaggeration to say that "in Madhwa literature also 

bhakti does not «e{|ciira supreme status and is still inferior to jnanai^ ^t it is 
evident that Maidfava philosophers do take their stand on a degree of mutual dependence of 
bhakti and jiana. Ihrthezmore, spiritual discipline cannot leave out ritual, which must 
be performed as an end in itself and done in the nifikim bhava and with devoticm to the 
Sapxmm Lord* forms of karma may thus become means of spiritual elevatim, for th^ 
help in attaining insist into truth. 

VaHabha calls bhakti excessive attaciment to God, different from karma or state 
of (Hbulmja). Ibif|i-fflirga is hipest bhakti different frwi maryadaFmarga. Jiiana 

bears too fraltsi according to maryiida it leads to mokfa or the Ak^ara Brahmaj according 


to pofli It leads to aiagavsdvanaja or Bhagavadbhavarupa bhakti. In the first ease 
gveeo msiy and does arise from jIUoa and karma; but in the other grace in the form of 
M^best bhakti Is independent of both.^ Brahma is the posni^urtba and He is both Jhana 
end kriyS-^abtii therefore both lead to mok§a.® Samuccayavida is tsai^t in the i^ti,® 
bat both aro ambordinate to bhakti. Karma precedes knowledge of the SiQ)reme and 
ecBstlmies e ve p knowledge is attained. ®is liberated perform all karmas. ^oga 
mxmmtes a wmUl otato of medltatiaa and, as such, karma is prerec^dsite of bhakti. For 
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#Pa naedod* Kaxoa aToids the obstacles of iapuritles of heartj, Ixit 

cannot eecuire Jaanaf-phala. ^ Sana-dama etc. are constituents of juana but not of biiakti. 

jnani say aim at absorption in Brahman, but the bhakta aims at bhajananand i. e. , 
re mainin g in an embodied ccsndition, where spirit creates a new body and fitiits of high- 
est bhaktl may be eternally enjoyed.^ 

Ill tee Vai^^Ta Vedantins have corrected the one-sided emphasis of Advaita on 
jriinaf-yo^ Tb»y allow ouch less efficacy to jhana in the sadhana, by exalting the 
efficacy of bhaktl* Caltanya makes uttama l±Lakti swarupar-siddha and totally independent 
of Jllana and karmu Bo other Vai^^va teacher goes as far as this though they all make 
karma and j£^ana auxiliary to bhaktl and favour jnaha-karma samiccaya. 

The cantruTensy between Vai^pavas and AdTaitins is the controvert bet^^een 

3 

ratlonaliw and pietism on the one hand and between activism and quietism on the other* 

It should be noted that frem tiw point of view of actual discipline of religious life 
there is very little difference, but it becmes a major difference at the doctrinal 
level. Advaita takes a transcendental view of reality as cpialitiless, partloss and 
Inmtable, and the WE)rld*8 differences and relations as unreal* It is led to the 
oonelusion that pore marga dlfferturtiating the self from tbmi non-self is the only 

iogleally eoasisteiit with this position. The Vaispavas take an imaanental view 
cf reality* as having diffwanees, parts and relations and the world as real expression of 
lt« Thiy are led to the eonelustcn that the chialisiic and relational sadhanas of karma 
and bhaktl are oensistoQt with their metaphysics and that the jfiina-sidhana must allow 
fep these. 

Integral logs in Bee-Tedinta 

leo-Tedleta accepts the ead of human life as idealistic perfectionism. The 
giress at tl» b*— level is on irans-oi^iaaie valws aai the emergent of self. The 
mSjT made the Jh&em ®f vainer it is the phUoaophy of self-rosCLisaticn. Idealism 

te the mature ^ 'the 8e3f which Is being realised— it is neither the physical nor 

3U ni, ^ 25* 

iMd*, in, % 4^* 

i» Nidtra, !««♦ 
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tits nor tiw aantal nor the purely rational self, l»t the integral self* fhis 

harsKKiiees veil vith the deaands of *h(iiffianistic conscience which is a inaction of Ean*s 
personality to its proper functioning or dysfuncticning— -actionsf feelings and thon^ts 
—proper for the unfoldaent of the total personality,"^ All the Neo-Vedahtlns discard 
MtytT*3e in that aspect which dissociates self fxcaa not-self or nature and society. The 
soceltislTe JhihaHsitga dlaerisinates self fro® not-self while uniting soul vith the 
Absolute; it diseriBinates the self from natural elements which, ccmsecjiently, remain 
material, partial and unredeemed. This one-sided raticmalisa is a contradiction of the 
ideal of the integral self. The discipline of gnostic existence mast not be a one-sided 
or partial disoipliiw. The H^YedSitins insist that the now form of Jnfiiaf-yoga must 
S{^iritualise the whole eslf of man— his cwijwiousneas, will and eBotlcn, And indiwid^ 
ual*s ^ fi*t < em ocst also bo connoobed with the sP^^'^®^®ntlcn of natural and 

soelaX sBmrtrcfflsaeat, According to Sekhart, knowledge is better than love, Ixit the two 
togsther are better then one of them, for knowledge really contaixis love,^ The Seo- 
fediatlM would wiiole-hsartedly sulwcrlbe to this conception of knowledge as intuitive 
avaraiess. Ibr dees this knowledge reswin passive; it is made the foundation of a new 
of action, IMLseardlng the rntnute prescriptions, superstitions, observances and 
rituals of orlhodos: religian teay arrive at a programme of human conduct ba^d on well- 


bcethisidkood, virtue, e<|aality ai^ peace as a logical de<fccticn frtm the premise 
of AdNmlta rMHty* 

Tiftfcaiund gmre the call foi* aetim, directing his appeal to man*8 faculty of 
aotlcn amd not merely to his fecalty of thought. He demonstrated that the deep ^i3>- 
itaality ef Adndta dar^ is act destroyed by actlm, and the modem age needs a 

cf dar^ «*d action. To the critic who asserted that kama is within the 

ftald «f li^ 1» raflied that in that sense even mofc§a is Atman being nitya ankta, 

there tc ■» ^ liberatlen even by Jnwia-yoga, ait if l^e goal is admit- 
ted t» ^ ^ «^» 5 h may be made e^jually thrm^ bhakti, karma, and 

mm j t pi r-rT thma— and there is no lo^eal contradictim between them and 

i ' Ihdihfc ^hn fer Bmsalf# ^ 

i B* Iftrffttj ^ ^ Hinduism and Biddhism, p. 145. 
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Aiuoldjodo objects to Vivekaiund’s schematisation of different jogtis into 
uni(^e and sepax^te paths l«t Vivekanand does not regard them as exclusive} they are 
three secticms of one road all leading to one destination* 

All other Neo-Vedantins have emphasised that religious experience is of oneness 
■with all based cm relatedness to world through action, graxped with thought and love. 
Theism makes God the wme of man's ova personality and power, which man seeks to realise 
in his ova life* Thou^ Ta^xe opposes the igrstici® of Mvaita Ved^ta which iden- 
tifies Atman ai^ Brahman with oonseqfimat loss of individual personality and cos^ete 
passivi'^, he talks of fandamental identity of person to ibrson, Han's likeness to God, 
God's need of man and man's need of God lead to the perfect sidhana of devotional love 
of God, dedicated service of man and creation of beauty. This is the hipest rationai- 
isR which unites man's cognitive, affective and volitional ixature, and his vdiole life to 
sact-elt-anand reality in the relation of identity-ln-difference* 

Gandhi's abimsi-yoga is a most comprehensive, many-sided path to liberation and 
uplift of the universe. Qsveloptmit of soul-personality “ty removal of ignoranee, 
passion, hatred, jealousy and ilL-will is the aim. The law of spiritoallsaticm is over- 
flKsdiig of hate by love i. e., txtcth is the end and action of love and non-violence is 
the cmly means. Many aspects of truth, consciousness, blessedness and power are sou^ 
to be realised by the yogas but ahiiisi-yDga is grounded in devotion to God, bhakti, 
disoximlaati.cm of truth fn» untruth, j^aha, and ethical pursuit of xl^teous acticm 
throni^ selfless service, kaxaa. It is an Integral method of God-realisation, more 

4fa«n the old, exolusive, abstract paths, to the socio-spiritual eontaxt of a 
McdiadoaX-indastrlal society. According to Gandhi, such an abroach is the logical 
eosollaxy of tha eotmu^tion of unity of God and His oneness with all selves derived 
from in the band of xudveraal love. 

Jmxobiado sritlelsod i^e jkrmditlonal yogas for lutmlng only ono main principle 
of to^tffds the l&vine to tho oxelusian of othexe. Integral yoga moaxui^ an 

mot of ta^ sbXfoMmsoereticn to the Divine. Integral kaxeub-yoga does not aim at 
lihontlsm iheiuannal aeMvity, but at the spirltualisaticuii of human energy and 
«r<n ly bringing ^ose in ration vdth the true p^he (not desire-soul) in both ita 
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s'ta.tie djrQaBlo aapeota* Sueh a. dlsoif^Jjiad will also leads "fco hlg^iest devotion to 
God, for lofve and ooaannicn with the Divine In tiwu^t, will and emotion constitute the 
esmaMie of ttuikti* Since this also d^aands constant remegahrance of libewtfelng knowledge 
and its oxteroalisatlon in action, a aelf-dynanising meditation of this type will result 
in uninterrupted vision of Jfiana* Integral jhana-yoga is not merely discriminative 
thouj^t eoneantrating on toe idea of self, hut the conquest of oo3nd.c existesuse through 
realisatioc of ff^xreme self in all and la the universe, which eapresses the play of 
Aipreme ooneelousMss* It sees reality as self-ed.stent, also as ccaiaeious time-spirit, 
wslf-eaq^andlng in space and must, consequently, end in acceptance of love as well as 
woitosf. The Intelleotual mind and the static self conceives the Divine as iaperscnal, 
hut tdie ecul, heart and droenlc being of man coiusalves it as divine personality. 

Integral bhakti»yoga is no eocelnsive concentration on God, indifference to all activ- 
ities of tiiou#t or will other than worship of the Beloved, but love extended to all 
beings end taken vp in adoonction of universal divine and delij^t in the traascendesi- 
tal pewer. This love is a ereatlve power} It ean be silent and tmohaageable, leading to 
perfect knowledge of the Divine or it can rejoice in eternal forms and expressions, 
leading to e«Evioe of the Divine in all. Aorobdbade’s integral-yoga is based on the 
Mtsqtliysieal ocaieeption of reality as a anltl-poieed usitr; the ooneepticn of Sat-eit as 
both a statie self-existent being ai»i dyossie sidrlt of joyous creativity. 

has been said to prove the Beo-Vedintle rejection of the diebotony of 
either j^ina and bhakti or of jiSmta. and karma. Their iistegral approach arises from the 
jidvaita natnre of really, ooaeelved in a way as to allow rtxm for both unity and 
dBLffteanee. This aceosBudates the dualiai necessary in the disciplines of karma and 
hbidcti.. it will be noted that Hae-Tedi^ie exponents of Eevmla Advaita like 
fiv^tfMGed 1^ BnihakrishBaa also find no difficulty in rMoneiling these with their 
proferenoe far ^tanar-yega. ^ letter has been oritLeised for being too iq>irituaX 
bttimiriiit his enpban^iit sn o»iteaplati<»i end the cystic goal of prre idmtlty. Mt be 
tee hae f r^*^**^ % Ms naturally with the paths of action and devotion. Man 

attain his true satire by rational intellect alone because it causes a division 
ta hie nature. Thl# dlvlidhn is overcome Igr yoking of all bis energies} intellectual 
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(KmocBztra.tiaa throu^ aeditaticn, eaaoticaial datachraent throixgh worship of God and 
•thioal dadieation throtigh derslopment of lonrs sad sympathy. Bhaixed Jnanaf-aaa^ga is not 
superior to otiuors. It anst not be a mere knowledge of the ideal but a Tiaion of spirit 
ooffllng oat in a life of action. Meie knowledge is vain without love. Devotion as 
dertachnent froa world and direct union with personal God is sustained ly Jnana, but not 
identical wltti it. It most be an active love, for the Id,vlne enters the world to rede^i 
it. Kara ai-yoga is m independant and coordijmte discipline meant for all aspirants and 
not only for the inferior <mes. The aim of life is attainment of ®jkfa as well as work 
In the world, therefore Jhana and kama nnst combine* A coji|£Lete discipline means 
apprehensLcm of impreiee {g}lrit followed by control of concrete life ly it.^ The new 
discipline will not consist of renunelatlon of action, naifkaraya, but altruistic 
survioe.^ All things and beings will attain Brahma>bbivm in the course of time, (ktr 
doty is to help all to reach this state and this alone is redLigian or work, Xarmar>EaQda, 
all else Is evil doing. Other works, Vaidild or TMtrika, may produce results tet resort 
to them Is waste of time. Throu^ suoh works as sacrifiee etc. one may enjcymeat, 

3 

bnt sattva Inddhi whleh is the goal of work is realisable only throu^ good to others. 

To obtain good we mst threw away eorwaonial and worship the living Go<i~God in Sd.s 

nnlveonM as the hmm w form - and to worship is to sasrve it. This indeed is work, not 

osrsasonlal. ibid such vondiip of the universal aig>ect of Godhead was never preached 

4 

before in onr eoontry. 

Integral or ^dritaal discipline is leijulred by the very nature o£ reality and 
its relatloii to the world* God as aetualisatlon of one real possibility <mt of the 
infinite powiibilitios of the Absolute is Interpenetrattag with His creation. The one is 
in the afloy, therefore ewotemplatlon of God, the highest universal, is meanin^ess vithp> 
mrl eabodylng Its^ in work for man, the flnite>particular. 

The aed^ yogs is oore in haxaory with the coordinated discipline of tire theists 
nthor wl^ the ene-slded ratloualisa md q^etlaa of pure jiiaai-aarga. It %s felt 
EaUgjLeaa aBud ttiotSTB Thought, p* 31. 

a, fbo 

a. ibid., p* 8Ti« 
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'bha.t faith tu tvaBBeiKidflQtal reality of Vedanta Qan he reconciled with the &>otrine 
of vorks end of pi«^» Hor is there anjrthing in the original roTolation to support the 
eoctneie doctrine of Idraita Vedanta. The Upani^ads do not support the Tiew that works 
and knowledge are aacclusive of each others or that knowledge alone loads to salvation, 
the life of spirit eoabLaas hoth.^ Bie distinction of Karasi-Kapda and Jhana-Kin^a and 
two kinds of kiKnd.edge is soug^ to be overcoae tor Badarasrapi and later Ved^tins sake 
efforts to r^ressnt the« as eoapleiaentary. Earma is aregarded as having a chastening 
and diseipliaarT' effect for attainmait of Jiana. The difference between karma and karsa 
was always noted, thou^ this ajight have been obscured due to the operation of priestly 
interei^s. Modem thinkers are justified in rejecting the futile cereiwaiial obBcrvancos, 
legalistic «Qd neohanieal rites, and even the old rules of noral action, dhama, in 
favour of kama as personal ri^iteousness coabtned with lovii^ service of all. TJm 
thelstic VedaiitiaB have cone nearer to tl» Oita than the Advaitins in 

atcoepting that it teaches conversion of all kama, and not only of proscribed karma, 
into wj i fire— kama rather than reaunciation of karauu The Gitakara is decidedly for 

e 

prwrtlce of kama-yopi with inpersonal outlook and inner renunciation of work. Only 
sslfish works are to be abandoned not activity. We cannot be saved ty works alone, as 
Mlinihsa dedaros, but works are not opposed to saving wisdom.® The interpretation of 
the Tdf9«v*-iciJ7wi» howwvwr, oveiwei^jhaslseg bhakti. The Bba^vadgita is ri^tly 
sailed the Iog*»^Mtra beoaose of its syntlwiBis of all ways of life, alternately ea- 
bhakti and kama in all foms of coablnatioia as loading to the final 

goal. 

Jeope of Kama in ^iikara Darina 

Though ^atora does not allow coordination of jiiana and kama in any sense 
likatsssver, he does allow accesttodation with karma in terms of sadhana oatuf^aya 1. e., 
ta of great ianportance uptil the very portals of Advaitie trutti. Hon-sectarian 
xai^iBg iff vi ffl l d * «di®w that he does not have tiie purpose of roaounoing all karma, 

aeraX virfcBs, or of advo<»t4ng inertia^ Kama-K^^ h^ been admitted as purifier of 

of ^ %aaiftd^ p. iSl. 

I* IS. Jbdhakrlshnan, Th« Ihagiw^gita, pp. 174-175. 



Hiad snd this aloae is foundation of Jaana-Kanda. Moreoirar, hs is right in diffarea- 
tiating tha attl'todss towards or Botlvos of aotiozu Mwi of the inferior typ® 

worship and perfona preeerlbed karma for ftdfilment of desires* Man of the B»ii*- 
oor^a type treat gods as manifestations of on# power and coordinate their karma to the 
goal of jhana* At the hi^st l<rrel of Brahma no rltoaiUstic duties are recpiired, Iwct 
oonteaplatios^ altruistic thought and action and moral virtues of aainitva etc. are 
sitlU necessary.^ Duties of the at^rsoa cannot he relin(jtti8had in sanrqrasa nor the 
sadhiursi^ dharaa* Therefore, it is wremg to say that the one who performs duties is 
still in bcmdags and the liberated cannot aet.^ Karma may continue until one re^hes 
death and even after wisdom.^ Sankara himself set the hi^xest exasid.e of jBich karma 
after the attainment of Jhfiuu 


Some of ^^dcara’s followers carry the ^irit of ccmproiBisa further. They debate 
the manner in whirih karma is useful to jhaha* Karma has instrumental value only until 
the rise of knowledge in two ways* It may iterate desire for knoxdedge, vividisa 
(aormivarm and Vieaspati). ^t saApatti etc. are adjacent means due to connection with 


hat karmam— yajha, tapas, daoa, sMadhyaya—are remote means due to connection 


with deidre to know Brahman. The other view is that karma generates knowlodgs itself 
removing lagmrlty end creating eligibility (Mapilsna M.Ara and Pral^tfand). In this 
%bmxr no distinetlon is made between vividly and Its phala, therefore karma is indirect 
ho Itself. It la indirect because It is not prtndLmate, sannipatyi^ but 

tmoU, irtBli^skaraka, eause. In the first theory karma vanishes with the rise of 
desire for peels, la the second theory acUve ^ties cease hat passive duties remain 
till the rise of As to the kind of actions and duties which are purifiers— there 

is also dttffbreiwo of opinion* Some would allow duties of the iiramas, yajha etc* 


ff sA T rn ra sai SsieAwa hold sa®Byifi»(fo«» to be superior tat Ha^^caa comes iwaror to 
eeansm teuftlty and Insists that ^shaatha^riaa is qpicker as in It aaly there Is scope 
tm ii^rtiMniintlnr Y dedicated service. Others would even allow duties of 

I* Shastri# da Intaodt^lon to Advalta Philosophy, p. 225. 

t t S'SfSlrnn*srSr^*S l « i. g.. n. u, m. 8 20. 

4, af ^^ | )at2i1a 4s*i. a s A gCTtha» p» Mm 
Sm ibid#* P* 8^* 
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r»xi?a. besides tihos« of airaams (ABalatnand). According to this view the aumik^ should 
giTt up and prati^(i(PMi karma but not nitfu aud naimittika karaa^ i. e«» h® is 

only r®qpiir»d to fro* hiasslf from errors of commission and omission but not farom action. 
StlU anothar riaw (Sarrajhataa Huni) goes evai further and allows the value of both 
kfoqra ai^ ni^jra karmasy thou^ the latter are moare efficacious.^ It will be seen that 
ttM foUowei^ of i^ahkara allow full value to moral duties and professional actions as 
pmparatoxy to J^lizuHsidhaaiy thou^ they are opposed to the doctrine that it is a means 
to aokfa. As ramaxked earlier, their differaice from the theists is theoretical and 
not pmctioal. 

Otiutr develi^nents within tl» Advaita philosophy bring it very close to the 
position of saanecayavada. AH agree that jfiana is indispensable but others would have 
it that Kazma> and should both be regarded as concerned with the sadhya. 

BbreJxaadatta atteaqpted adjustmsnt between BraimaioubhaTa and karauh-yoga in his abbyaaa or 
dhyftnaMil yogavida. The oaotral teaching of the Ui^nifads is to be found in the vidhi 
requiring loaig and eontisnoos meditation m the identity of jlva and Bratman till the 


end of lift* Qa# must also porfora all oKLigatoiy duties, since omission in perfonaance 
of tiMse {nedttoes <temezlt which would hin^r liberation. Thus ly j^anapJanma sasauccaya 
m» attains ahsorpti-oai in Bnahmau. Mai^ana Hi^ra in his prasahkhTtnavida declares that 
tvam g penifedt a iajimotims in the ebaraoteristie mahtvikyas do not bring about mokfa» 
but require the muaakfu to engage in ^ceva^ etc. %e verbal and cfflaoepbual knowledge 
derived fz«i ^e mal^vikyas should pass the purU^ng fire of meditation, upasana^ to 
have Its "dslraetive and reeessive elements of reXatlons end mediacy" replaced by pure, 
direst reallnttion of reality, Brahma-s&ffitfcii^ Ho accepts that ^bda produces only 
ladixeet and reXiddcnal kaowlodge. The utility of karma lies in piwhieticm of mysto- 
rlma effect, a si^eelal kind of adrf^ helpful to the manifestation of mokfa to avert 
•Vila detodhHSbtal to smergenee of sokf a. 'Hiat is, karma In the shape of agnibotra or 


ya|£i 0^ fdaym an iaportant role in the final stai^ of the eansal process 


i* .rigbrnmyesiddlii, a, 


Z, 

fi. didlldiBtale^ Sadgraha, p* @7. 

I, S, ii InsgiQytti, A asfeW of Indian Philosoi^, II, 99. 

4, 4, SImatrl, Itm^meidses in ti» Biatory of Advaita Vedanta, p. 24. 
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B^eesaTT' to bring about Brahma-jiiMia. Mandana concludes the Brahmasiddhi tgr showing 
how Vedanta-vakyas can be connected with efficacious action, prayjrtiti, bf taming tt in 
the dlrwstian of upasaha and, consequ«itly, transforaing aediate knowledge of the 
aahtTiSgras into imediat# experience of reality in the same nysterious way as effects of 
?edlc sacrifiees are produced. Clearly, activities prescribed by Kaiaa-Ka9<^ are bi- 
fanetlonali«-><KS 3 diw}iro to their respective fruits and to Brahaa-realization. Secondly, 
all karaas are intended to purify the mind and make it fit for Brahaa-roalization. 


^ithkara rejects forced asthods where vldhis and nifodhas keep a person «igaged in a 
particular act so that he suppresses his desires or destroys his self to reaHzo its 
true nature as nisprapafica.^ The reason for his rejection is that the spirit of this 
BMrtihod is* ‘Aye is otherwise nay, to do is to forbear; to enjoy is to cloy.* Sure^vara 
follows iadkara in holding that aokpa and Jnina are identical and this does not re^re 
perforaance of Vedic duties, in the least. Prasaiikhyaha cannot aim at estabLishaent of 
absolute reality, va«tu-siddhyarthaffl,^ because nothing can establish self-subsisteast 


reality o** pur® consoiouanessj nor can it aim at reaoval of aedlacy or indirectness of 
the Tastu, Bwhaan, because It is absolutely Inmediate and reaoves the aedlacy of aU 
things br SPP*«lng in theai nor can it aim at negation of non-exist«ice because Brahman 
cannot be »de existent bf of muwexistenc. through prasankhy^vidhi; nor can 

It roBove Aridra about Brnhaan because Brahaan is spontaneously revealed bT successful 
appHoatlcn of its aeaas, Jfiana; nor can it emancipate essentially eveiufree Brabaa or 
dlsripate throu# ^ ^ Vedsntas have this purpose and would be 

pMitored usAless. Vedantas eamot have two functions-soaething to be affected, sadbya, 


in Ms Brahmasiddhi aentims five other theories besides the above 

■rfltetlTC wUTittM miMJted far 

..aitati™ aetlTltr l»aai»g to 

.) t» vhof li<,dd.Um 1» th. qoallfioation 


4) SSi-SSSSt .bouu t. ^ 

^ WKpiwmeats ef various ^tirities of 

4 ff^!^ SrWa are fbadaaentally opposed and have no relation. 

I, 1» 4 . 

sytbaidha 220*431. 
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as well as asssrtlon of ld(mtitijr of jiva and Ssraimna# siddha. If Vedanta was in need of 
pt* asai i k^y ana it would lose its author! tatlTsaess^ pramapye* th3?©e causes"^ 

Upani^^adSf taxka, praj3aidcfa7inai->>be said to lead to one end, Brahoa^siddhl. Ciie only can 
be pxlaary and the other two superfluous, for if «n three were causes the theory of 
saauccayawada would be destroywi. Moreover, if verbal testiaoi^, ^bda, conveys only 
ixuiireot, mediate knowledge by its nature, prasadklyana cannot make it direct and 
iiaaediate* It does lead to the destruction of the popular belief in the exiartanee of 
aere diversity indepeodsat of unity* But its own jnetaphysical base is unity-inc 

2 

diversity, and it cannot be accepted that unity and diversity together can be real* 


Scope of Bhakti in iadkara Dardaoa 

Uhile insisting on exclusive jSSia-aarga Sankara does not altogether reject 
devotion to a personal God In attaining Brahnahubhava* The latter can be re^rded as 
the first stage and the forser as the final stage of the sane development. Bhakti may 
be said to be integral to jiiaha>nargai '*Not~vith»standlng the x'^oval of difference 
between thou and I * * • I belong to thee, 0 Lord, thou may not be said to belong to 
me.*® It Is not incorrect to hold that Sankara* s crlticdsm of bhakti»-fflir^ is tx>t 
directed so iMMsh against the practical discipline as against the theological <k>ctrinea 
of the Tai^va Bhafctas, such as the doctrine of vyuhas, avatiras etc* as different and 
not<>-dl£fecrsaxt. God as qualified and, consequently, finite*^ Some of his followers 
< ^le imt e 'Tiy departed fnm the position of pure j£^ana and assigned bbakti its due 
la Bralnwr-jflSMu Evsa in the Bpanifads worship of the Urgupa is described as 
cue -*Tff to itaa^-darrfana*® The Indivisible may be wor^pped without contradiction 
of its natar^this is possible by worshipping it not as object, thou^ 

objectivity e^tnot be negated absolutely* Vedmta holds sahkhyaf-aarga to be the direct 
aaad ehertor path* It is the royal rostfi consisting of the healing of Vedintic texts 
twm t|» guru, loflecticn @r vlcSra etc* loga is the indirect and longer path 


i: 

a. 

s. 

4* 


” lU. ' 

IMd., pp* lia.i»* 

S* Bill en B* 3*, H# 1# S3* 

V* 8« BatOf Ved^ta Kjqpliined, II, 533-534* 
enJ^Las it* eppeaes it* 
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ecmslotlng of eontas^latioay upasaoa of Br ahmnw devoid of qualities. The fonwr is for 
the intelleotaally strong, the latter for the intellectually weaker sadhaka. BrahsMUi is 
to be oonteeplated as what is otlwr than the Being, God, who is conteaplated by this 
world* BhSratitdrtha allows for application of positive and negative attributes to the 
Abeolnte, as against Sagu^opasana which regards these as ireal attributes.^ Such 
oonteaplatlon be a delusion but it has a fruitful end, as, for axanple, mistaking 
'Uie light of a for the gea we get the precious stone. Cbe may start with mediate 
knowledge of Bir^ilta, but repetition of the cognition of secondary implication is essen- 
tial to take tim upasaJca to Brahmai-lofca, where he is waancipated at the end of the 
ie>rld-aecm. BiaJratdt^Urtha declares that Nirgcnjopasaha is not inconsistent with jhana- 
yoga as capacity of oonbaaplatlon is admitted only throng the channel of knowled^. 

The Glti. also defines yo^nand— tiM yogi can fix his mind <m God and carry on activities 
of the world e. g., the crow sees with one eye i. e», directs his vision alternately 
through both cavities or one kooving two languages can i^t the meaning throu^ both or 
CMOS isBMrMd In water feels both the coolness of water and heat of the sun. Yoga or 


Hlrgupopisaai has a position Inferior than jhwiai-marga and they are differentiated di» 
to adbikare-bbeda, but the result of both is Atmai-jhiiaa.^ 

Nadhiunklana Saraswati completes the union of and bhakti<— at tl^ very 

3 

sianlt ef aixilnrafidia he gives expression to the iapilse of bhakti in a stuti to 
& declares the Huigavat to be the third fTasbhiha and l&akti the most superior pa^ 
spMdily to the goal. The bhakti ideal of the Gita and the Bhagavat is 
reeoaMdUahle with Idie Mvaita ideal or Bkabminubhava. In the Bhagavadbhakti—Rasayana he 
ihakti Is the M^st rass. connected with the laso vai sah of the ^ti,^ 
dlfferwxt fresi the ether sine, having the Lerd as its primary stlonlus and the acces- 


of wexiMp, ssndel paste etc., as secondary stimuli. love of God is the means 


osd wad is Mnkmmmd or itWH>jisaxa. ^ syutbetle ssd.x±t reaches its culmination 




tel in 17, 38«39 (D^alta), h« 

deslsrst eitt»*vrtll-«iiro^ (ycga) is the attempt to straighten the curly tail 
«f thh 4»gt it is said that jhaha throu^ ^ravam etc* 


is the SBly mscBs* 

|L Bid ef Mitdlt c K lddh i. * 

4, sf,, Chifhirlhe t 2 <c 24 . 
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in tlM> eatholieim of Ifadlmsudaflia, lut it Bsnst bs admitted that the importance he gives 
to bhaktl la his sadhana and his reccaiciliatian of it with Advaita is not free frta 
logical diffieolties in the context of his metaphysics. Upasana and hhakti, subject and 
object of meditation and worship, do presuppose the distinction of act, lnstram«itality 
and result as asioh as karmai^Barga, according to Sure^ara, and can, therefore, be said 
to belong to the realm of plurality or Maya. 

Integral log^, and Mvaita 

Fbllowing the interpretation of the Heo-Vedahtins it can be concluded that there 
is no contradicticn between Advaita reality and karmai>^arga. Bationalism and activism 
can be made oompatible and the samuccayavada of Bimanuja is substantially true in spirit. 
Purthenwro, samoccaya aiust allow for the truth of pietism. The position of Vallabha 
and others making bhakti an independent or anperior sadhana which hy itself is indicative 
of the nature of reality is too extreme. The point is that the theists tei^ to fall 
into timn seaM kind of falla^ as the Advaitins* just as the latter feel that moksa as 
jSlina re<|ttire8 insistenoe on jf^cna-mlr^ so the foxmer seem to think that their defini- 
tion of mokfa as suprems love of the Lord requires insistence on superiority of bhakti- 
BMTga. But the latter position contradicts the etrpress teaching of Vedanta that mokfa 
is jB&ia* This diffieulty is ovesreome hy Bgm^ja by defining bhak^ as dhruvasmrti or 
a state of ^Saoa, and ethers like Madhva do not fail to make ^£(^a the oonditlm of 
hhakti and pragpatti. Bs that as It may, ene Is constrained to reject the Advaita conten- 
tion of the antithesis &£ hhakti and jhiahaf for thelstio devotion and mystic onraess can 
he heon^ into natural harmony as deamstrated in the integral jB^aha-yoga of Beo-^dahta. 

The prohlsR that Vedanta has to deal with is the erroneous belief of man that he 
is act frse and Ihe oonseciuettt effort to become free. Advaita bnlds that to know the 
troth &m*6 nmture is to attain freedom, therefore purification and direction of the 
a^pdtive faculty is primary and tolition aM motion art sibordinate elements in 
disdL|diiie* It forgets that is not so mnch the isqwrsonal, unrelated conscious- 
mess of vitnsssf i^§i| an the total eonseiousness of spiritual existence. The 

re^pilrM the direstion of volition and emotion if perfect clariiy of knouLedge 
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Is to attainod* ausdng dssico for liberation is generated bgr Jcarma vhlcsii is tism 
purifier of the sindf ly bhafcti Which eloTates the Hind and by ;3aaha which leads the 
aind to the one really. The psjrehology of sadhana is that Hmsakgutra transforms the 
<^iali8tic mind into the mind desiring only unity. This desire for xmity expresses it- 
self in Jhana-a^ga as the realizaticn of emancipation f3foa Avidya, in bhakti; prapatti- 
aad karma-margas as feeling of freedom fTr<m sin and passion. After the egoiaa resulMng 
from ATidy&t ri@»Mi?efa and karma is removed man discovers the truth of God within him- 
self. ^bus jiana-karma?-bhafcti ssmccaya is the causal factor in mumuksutva which is the 
condition of attaloBMit of parasa purusaxtha. 

There ajE^>ear8 to be a ctntradiction between the propositions, jira is Brahman 
and Jiva becoms Bcahnan. But the couta^diction is only seeming. Because in becoming 
Brahman the Jiva is merely recognising the nature which has unchanglngLy remained its 
own. nie negative jODcedure of reaUsiug metaphysical Identity consists iu the 
epistemelegleal xemeval of soperispositlwis on that true nature. Its positive ai^pects 
re<|alre the dlsdplining of the intellectual, mK>tional and moral nature. Tims, all 

1 

three yogas have causal efficacy thouf^ they do not change the nature of Atman-Brahmau. 
The Advalidn*8 eb^ectlon is that karma-yoga and bhakti-yoga are based on the postulate 
of realitr as pure dfferenoe, or, at best, Identity— in-difference. Biere tlto conteaticn 
Is, firwtly, that tbs dualistic approach at the p^jrehological level, as explained above, 
Is set a eontradhLctiott of the nitrs-siddha nature of the Advaita reality at the smti^^ys- 
loal level** ®»e Mvaitin, like the Vaig^avlte, has also to begin from the apparently 
©CBditlaa of the psyeho-plqrsloal individual or jiva, and ho anst allow the 
sffI ft f T sf Jeans and bhaktl as coordinated parts of sadhana, which is throu^ut a 
pn^ahelogicsl pneew. The ecaaditi^ of IraJmwxHAtaan is aen-daalistic but the process 
ef its teslisstien ^ a pariicslar sMhaka is dualistic— consisting of <tevelopment of 
Mm aeral-dswtional i«»irlt ^to ^ level of perfection. Advaitins also have the 

pofttss ^ obtaining i^tity with all or removing Avidya^ and 

* 3 

the fraM of the gsn, a»d all this does recjoire sustained and devoted actim. 

sip* ^^*0 II, 

g, tide asp^ P* • 

I. Sste, op* sit*, H, Stl. 
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S«eoa<ilj, it aay t© pointed oat that th® proeoss of jh^a-yoga is no loss 
dual! Stic than that of tho other yogas. Sravapa, aanana, nididhfasana presuppoao tl» 
diffaariKico of tho sadhaka« tho guru and the Vedantic toaching, Th® Adraitin tries to 
OTorcoBM this difficulty ly contending that the attainment of jhana tho Maya or tmroal 
nature of these is established, axt this arounts to the admission -Uiat jniaa-yoga is 
also opposed to ttM adritiya svarupa of Brahaan. Ch tho gromd of ■ttio Mvaitin either 
all three yogas bo rejected as awens to the attainment of Brahma- JhSia, or, as has 
been axgued above, all throe must be accepted as coordinated disciplines. 

We may stop again to analyse iahkara*s reasons for rejecting samuccayavada. Cbe 
cannot (fiarrel with him in so far as ho wi^s to bring out the truth that man cannot 
Foraae twc opposite ends via., satisfacticsi of his impulsive nature hy means of karma 
and reallsatloa of mok^a ly means of Jfiana. The first goal lies in the context of 
objeet-orienled attitude in man, wherein man's attention is fixed on the outer, pleasure- 
giving l i ndane aueb* The second goal lies in the context of the subJeet-Kiriented atti- 
tude, wtMrein man's attentlcm is fixed <»3ly cm his ii&aost mid true self. Man must nerer 
remalA eatisfled with the lesser end but must aim at the ultimate end. As li^t and 
shade cannot coexist so these eternally eontradiotory ends cannot eoeodst. Bnless there 
is distaste and detaohsMnt, viraktl and viraga, from karma and abhyudaya there cannot be 
the choice of JSim and mbkpa. In so far as ^dlkara's antithesis of karma and Jhana 
emtahillshwi the above truth his podtiom miqr be accepted. All schools of Vedinta have 

accepted the dvfttidUBirga to be oppoeed to the pravjrtti originating in Avidya> attach- 

1 

Mnt to ihmitriifm and kaxsaHP^iala, which can never bring dukha>niiqptti or mokfa* But the 
iwmtemt le Bt is that this opposition of the results of karma and Jhana cannot be used in 
fi^jert eC Jii&a-aiirga as tire ealy true sadhana. The Advaitin is oonfusing the 

is tba and, with the J^ina rMch is the means. The fii^ is the same as transcen- 
ledty bmt the »ncnd is net and, tiuKrafore, the e:TOlusive path of Jfiiaa cannot 
logical with the former. KLv|ttl or the ehoioe of the 

e * 

i. is parfeetly cim^tible dth aotivitf to control the senses 

to eiorldly and heavenly pleasures, dcvotiimal meditation, TOral 

1* ibi^, n» S8S. 
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virtue and dlsiiiterested servloe to huaanit^, Tinlxrokeii Bwntal activity of oonsoiousaosa# 
alaliyasa^iarasaBkhyi^ mliodied in the proposition, "I m Braiman.*^ And the Jfiai is 
said to be above duties only in an eulogistic aense^ 1* e., in prlndL|0.ej there is no 
opposition betvetti acdcfia and kama* Though there remains nothing to be done because all 
nundsne ends disappear fzoai his sl^t yet ha voxics for the good of thA world. Kor is 
the work pexfoxsuHi as aadhana but as lakfapa.^ 

Another truth is brought out in Sankara’s oppositicn of jflSia and d h aa ni ta. 

Sthieal acticn is a developmental process or progress leading man to higher and hif^iw 
virtue, but it eanuot be eos^^eted in the spatio-temporal field. This points to an end 
transcendiag that field tdierein all its values and aspirations find fulfilment.^ Sankara 
Is right in insistii^ that br perfomance of var^jiramar-dharma alone we cannot attain the 
trauMCEMleBtal end. •Without faith in the transcendent awire works languish. The end is 
not ashleved by mechanical goodness."® Deeds, even virtuous deeds, nlfklaa karma must 
tmrmlaate in aidritual erperianee, otherwise moral life remains incomplete, thus it is 
that i^ti&kart makes karmap-yoga no more than the indirect cause needed for elttaF>^ddhi. 

But in arriving at this conclusion, ^mkaxu has again confused the and with the means. 

2t is mot dwied that rMlity is of the lutuxe of desirelessness, akima and destruction 
of but it does act follow that the eB^gence of such a eondlticai in a 

particular Individual is Independant ef those factors. lifkama karma-yoga is ti» ever 
imtwiudfying effort o£ the midhaka to tum his desire and his action from wandane to the 
tfaascenteital eiad. process goes cm side by side with gradually increasing knowledge 
detmeshmaiit of ^le Mlf ttgm ^»e not-self— -the st^rlmposed adjuncts aaad objects. 
JffifiiS''' 3*rgTT mad l»xmm>yoga are aatually laterdepei^Lent and titoro is no warrant for the 
Advaitm karma^yoga Is the raoote and SM^blaie and jfij&a-yoga the iamodiat© 

rrmsr^ 

^ g* The aiagevs^ta, p. T4. 


that 

jji wtem to Afaam-jSiaa is bo^i an illogical and ia^sslble reversal 
^ thm prooMM* 
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** Xtite*3Ef^ e^fflcteod# that Atmm-j^eha which destroys all other 

MS— ah5L must be ^ souree of niskama kama^yoga. The doctrine 
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and prcadLaata aasoiB to Mk^a. 

Wa hart also to axamlna tho whole quest! cn of sadhana in the ctsatoacfc of Mayaraida. 
There la no InterrKdng ooQdltl(Bi between jhana and mok§a, therefore no prmature 
detaohaMmt froa woxits or devotion is to be encouraged. The Advaitin justifies the 
oonti nu a n ce of these sadhanas in vyavaharlka satta* According to Haraharlj the ethico— 
reXig;loiU8 signlficaiice of i^a is that the antitheses bred by it are different means for 
worship of Brahsanf and we can add to this^ service of Brahman, Bvwi Sore^ara declares^ 
that the world is not necessarily evil, bat it depends on the individnal to utilise it 
properly or Improperly to prove its value or dlsvalue. tHie conditicnal value, provl- 
slcaal truth of the sadhanas in vyavahaxa does not overc<»ne altogether the theistle 
objeetloD that Advalta Yed^a relegates dnalistic disciplines of 3caima and tq>asaoa to 
the realm of falsehood, since they have neltlwr place nor significance at the level of 
paramarthika satti* It has already been argued that on Advalta* s ew ground 
sidluaaa is isot in a different ease from the other two, MapdSkya £arika has declared as 
truth that there is neither bondage nor striving for liberation nor attainment of 
liberatlcn. fherafors, all such striving, bs it jnana-sldhana or any other, falls in 
the realm Maya, Advalta has merely argued that falsehood can lead to truth e. g. , 

■istidciiig the ligh^ of the gw for the gem one may obtain the gem, ]tet it is possible 
to sveid ^ ewslnslmEi of tmreality of the spiritual striving of htmanity. SarHer it 
wee ergeed abeolute idealism of Advalta Tedahta does not logically debar a realistic 
view of world, ^ The doallty of matter and mind, objwt and wbjeet is not eontradioted 
bat dsrtvee its being and truth fsm its adhisthana or ground of purs undifferentiated 
Im whatever sense the world is regarded as true by the realist and the 
Tiirt tr f fl i ?'***- la sense is ths reality of its creator uph^d. And in that very sense 
^ Tra '*‘**r ka*mn* and bhakti-sidhaBa eeiacidesirith the reality of jSi^sadhana. 

If jium msVf « hint of •unreality* raawins about thw, the Advalta metaphysics as in-tor- 
j^emted l|f ever e ea ss '^lis diffleul'^. The personal Ck>d is a real hit non- 

StttttdLisstien ef «s» of the infinite posslbLlities of the ia^x^nal reality, 

g, U, S3, 

a, vide ssfra# IP* W®-'**®** 
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H« is th® erftator of a rsal orsation vith vhich H« maintains a rslatitai of svsr- 
Inoxmasing lnt® 7 p«i«tratioii* in intsgral spiritual discipline is the means tjf which the 
inditldual and thm the whole ooasos realizes its unity with the eosadc Qod, and ul^ 
timately attains identity with the indirisible and immutaliLe Transcendent Spirit* 

llyigr-The Metanhjy ylcal Status (rf the Individual 

’Hie Olassleal iheitions 

This raises the question of the ultimate stattis of the individual riio is under- 
going discipline* Broadly yaking, tw doctrines of individuality aro found in Vedaita, 
vhirii ean bo differmtiated from one another ly iiaagining Atman as a centro* The centre 
may be regarded as truly the nature of point and the theists think of it as an anu, 
having as its igihere tlw changeable and the mpirical* Or the centre may be regarded as 
a pheuM of the infinite curve of a Cimtinuum and the Advaltlns think of It as really a 
Uadtless end partless idiole or vibfau, admitting limitations only as emplrioal appear- 
e{aee8* The diffsreat positions are clearly brou^ out in the metaphysical explanatiort 
of the rsOLatlon of Ji'nt to Brafaaanf in terms of the cate^ries of difference^ diSte'enoe- 
WMO-differeiiee aod naw-differeoee* Hsdhva holds jiva to be ultlmatoly real» but 
eos^letely dllTerent and dspenckmt on Brahaan* In tho Ti^^putattvap-^Lniznaya he does not 
tolermto evoii a hint of i^kntity of the two in the throe ITasthahas* Ifot only in the 
aac|iMHLeBoe of but eves in hi^at emperienee is differenee not transoeowled* 

1,0 #iasiii«8«arapa« different aspects do not destroy individuality* This is 
sati^ej^a a^*****! identity toleratli^ real differance. Other theists all accept the diff- 
exeeoe of jiva amd Btahmeni but try to harmonise this vith the teaching of real unity* 
alspessos lasoiwrabile relation of part axri wholej^ attrihnte a3id substance* 
l f|*.wgwir« 0iee gives the analogy ©f queULfiod, dharal, and its <5iallty# dharaa* Mt oven. 
OM eUlTtiinilTiii as swarnpa of Brahman jiva is not identical with it* Vallabha Iwjlds 
tte jim {SKEX psxt) of Brahmen^ real identity» abhoda> erists but parts are 

e 

|>p0^),||| pi^e «f the same whole. %ly ^alkara takas his stand on pfure idwtity and 

ffOTy interpceetaticn «f differtmi^* The argusMst is that if souls are different 
fieai tweh otheri they are also dlfferwat fr®B God; contrariwise, if they are non- 
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6ift9rmt fr<m God they are aojwiifferent from world also. The difference subject 
and object, self and self, self and supreme person, Israra, is due to fleeting adjuncts 
created Ijr Higra. There ean neither be real differaace nor identity^-in-differenee 
between I^^Tara and jiva. Brahman and jiva, because all relations of gwieral-partlcular, 
q^ialitywyialified, cause-effect, part-whole, qualified-pure are unintelligLhlo* Jiva 
and i^vara may he treated as both reflwjticns of Brahman in ali»i and totality of subtle 
states of mind in Ifiya (iTakatartha Vivarana, Sbdksepa ^Srirafca), or Isvara nay be 
treated as biaba and jiva as reflection or pratibimba, while Brahman Inheres in both 
(Ibneapadilca-Tivarai^, or jiva may be treated as intelligence, cid, defined or United 
by nesciesnce and i^rara as unlimited iatelliganoe, or jiva is Brahman associated with 
Ignorance of its own infinituta. But differsnce of avaccedaka or pratibimba regasrding 
jiva is strained controversy, aLnoe the main teaching is of ncn-differenoe of jiva and 
Brahamo in essenee, after eliminating differences due to relative adjuncts, as in IMga- 
l^figa lekyia. The soul, then, realizes unreality of all diatinoticns of itself and all 
with Brahnaa. 

Advaita does not aco^t the ahasHP^^ixtha as Atma, since the "I" does not pearsist 
in all states. Bate Ti^ptidvaltins r^fdy that analysis shows it to persist in waking, 
sleep end also in suksa, tfaoui^ in the latter state it is freed from aeso- 
lemee* If this is act granted neither would anyone have iUuslcn of self in the bo^. 
Bar wemld aiqrme want to stxdj" M^ap^kstxa, whloh is destructive of 
the piwson hijaself* Msdhva jiiilosophers point out that destruction of the *1* in a 

^ iBal identity, aikya, contradiots Advaita Brahma. Mayivida-Sha&^ana argues 
pw^sgatloa of Advaita philosophy becomes iai»Bsible. for the four conditions 
—the i^hiltati (mcfdJmT}^ vipaya (object), prayojaaa (purpose) and sambahdha (relation 
of pn,Tpt|ffff to ©bjoct)— are eaqplaiaed as kalpita distlnctioas due to beglnntoj^ss Avidya 
tn fga— mntcntlan that all distinotims hold good in vyavahira, .J«yatirtha 
X 0 |g|i» not a i^oifinpooed agsn^, kartrtva (body ifiud Intollsct etc.}, bit a^real 

e 

OgSMy is ptfttgfF t* y f&r leyphel^dng utility of scripture. And Tyasatirtha adds that even 
if bs gnuaili^ Advaita anat admit it to be nirupidhika adl^isa 1. e. , 

oajy of attributes of ^ sc^w^posod ontity. The reply of the Advaltasiddhi is 
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that la eopadhika adl^sa i. e., of quality similar to that of attrilutea of 

upadhla* Tha si^> 0 ziBq>o 0 ed aatity and its attributes boar their coiaiterpartB io. a similar 
entity' vhloh belongs to a superior plane of reality, but this cannot endanger Advaita. 

In Opadhl^Biaatiidana the Draitln also attacks the doctrine of wparate individuality as 
jlue to tq^Mhls* If Mraitins argue that identity can tolerate difference due to upadhis 
(Bijib«^pratiMAl«vida), Madhvas point ont that the reflecting aedim must be real, and. 
thm ia fallacy of pefcitio piincipi, cakraka-do§a, between upadhi and Ajnana. If a 
real t^adhi is said to produce real difference while yet securing oneness, then ^adhi 
ia either useless er reveals soae difference lying somewhere else in space and tine 
(Ipraoehedakavada)* They insist that the individual may be of a lixaited nature bit is 
not false, nor is the difference between individuals arising from their natures a false 
differmoe* As against the Advaita ewitention that idwitity of individuals is intrinsic 
their fflLfferenoea are due to superii^wsed ^ahkara^ etc. the troth is that the 
etc. are distinct because the selves with which they are associated are 
different fron one another. Chly a real difference will allow for the sadhaka's desire 

tW 

fhe teihva philosophera try to establish swarupafbheda as against swaiupalkya. 

The difference between Gbd and self is perceived ly ttod as well as (he may not 
p^ve 8od but dees perclve his difference from Him). To this the Advaitin replies 
that refirtatim ®T difference belongo only to paranartha and its experience in 
tywahara i» a®t being denied. Ihns the Madhra argument of the undoubted reality of 

dtffemiee iMch is knmm thieu# per^^^^ The Madhva argument is that 

«««Bldl,&»a («i.*s «xpen«ee of pleasure and pain) must be private and unique 1. e., 
sahlecUve. anusaddhina of Brahman and Atman would be identical, 

tet th^r wwasidhaia being different the difference is not aupadhika but s^thavika 
1, the inferential ground of dlffereuee is that sorrows and sufferings of Jiva are 

m and both being ^titles their mtual difference is eternal 

i 0 d Bat W«iat» «se the psychologleal promise of the above argument to turn the 

tttiae a^dwt Wieists. For the theisUe eoneepU^ of the possibility of the liberated 
i. S, !• * ast^ of Indian miosophy, IV, 178. 
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8#lf, Kuikta jiva, aajoying Braiaanand^ in liberation points to idoatity of ^iira and 

2 

Brabnaiit sinoe one's aiand cannot be experienced by another for obslous reasons* 

In the dialectic on difference, the argunent of the theists, e. g*» Vyasatirtha, 
that any object is bhava in itself and abhava in respect of others, does not meet the 
Mraita objection. The latter had never tried to deny the simultanoity of bhava-abhiva 
vith regard to different counter-positives, pratiyogis. And the ifidhva identity of 
pratiyo^ and dharad in the asm locus in vyavahara creates the absurd positicn that 
presence of jar is perceived in the cloth. This difficxaty of swarupa^bheda only proves 
the illusoiy character of difference, Mvaitins also exasdne at length the Ifyaya 
definiUoi of difference as lautnal negation or ananyobhava betveoi substrate and 
oounterweatityj the Bhat^ definition as dissimilarity of two entities or vaidharmya and 
as separate, vidirajpataalca, Bubstanoe becaiwe of its being ti» object of perception* 

They condude’ that in Xaaa of origin of the p^hological experience of difference as 
veil as in terms of its metaphysical consistency it is an inexplicable tern. It has 
been rmmkwi ev« ly a eriUe of Mvaita^ that the theistic def«ioe of difference 
appears to bt weak as compared to its refutation ly the Advaitina. And the Advaita 
posltton of the essential identity of self and realiiy is more valid. 


ll#o lndjlvl dR Ell ty 

ill If,- diward th» omiwptlon of self as passlT* eodstano*- 

and COM.1- it as lafUdts po«r, coasclousnaas, miss, t«th aaS 

m. nator. of th. .If is latant, tat actaalisod ta o^lutKa* ontil on- 
MBS irtth roaUtJ is attalnsd. Vlwtansnd does not depart fro. the strictly orthodis 
pnsiUta a «"lt- Sl» Otatiltatita consists in lnt.ipr.ting the oono.pt of ssgdriosl 
tadisltaa 1. a -.r. d,n»lc W a. against th, stctlo lnt.rpr,tation of th, Mmittc 
tat thta^ h. allows that the Indiridnal w ssek th. goal throng the 
disclpUn. of th. fo» grsat yoga, the goal itself r»alns as th. are- 

1. rf., ^ U . * fBharntl MadirM SaBstiit aariaa), p. 1^* / 

fc »mm. Sad«nand. idrolta Brahnasiddhl; Sysln^srana 

** *'*' «han4aBaraiia94ar-aiadj-a. 

tids 
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ac©oif^*h«d, •Urnal Identifleatiosi of self with reality. Oily the Abeoltit© is real 
and IdolSf tmplaa) godSf deities^ Inagesy alnd, ho<fy and oogaos disappear. The unreal 
indlTldnallty of jlTahood disappears leaving behind the swarupailtya of Ataan and Brahaan. 

Gandhi and Tagore adopt the theistie oonceptioa of self. Tagore conoeives God 
as haraony of salTos* organically related and dependent on Himj but they are alsw 
Independant sines eaeh is a tmique e^itrey distinct «itity. The many real and free 
iMtlves eternally eadst in the infinite and derive their joy in harmony of love.4a!iioa, 
cooperation aid play with God. Hi^st realizaticn is of the presonice, ccmaBunion and 
enjoyment of supreme person. It is a vi^on in which duality betwe^a God and man is 
preserved. Svwa spiritualised individuality remains finite and limited as absolute 
perfeetiaa» infinitude and unlimitedness belongs cmly to God* Hoksa is t}:» eternal 
pxoeess of approaching God tor rwsoval of ego but never the ending of individuality. The ; 
sense of efchood Is the i^ranoe of real nature of world aad man*s place in it 1. e., 

AW of ultiaateness of indivi&iality. When this is overcome the lndivi<hial 
(wmsoiousness 1# found to be a uniqpie eocpression of satyaa.^ Tagore rejects the 3M»- 
fonoe ffif Indivldnal self in the pure identity of Brahman and takes his stand on the 
rmlatlon of Identity-ln-difference. The self is identical with God in existence, tut 
ddftsrant in expression* 

QsBdhl eoncetves Gted as manifesting Himself in plurality of selves and matter, 
fits m$aiy selvni are real eotpeessions of God’s Law and completely dependent on Him. He, 
too, postalates the relation of ldenttty»lnp«4iffeirenoe. The soul is identical with God 
as parWLole of ffl* «d.sfeeeeo, tut difforont bec^se a part cannot bo tho %dwle, iK»r the 
parti ol* God* finite the goal of ^le individual sblf is God-roaHaatlcn, in 

*iMAh bo mutiaM ooparato from God, but jmirondars eomplotoly to God, dedicating all 
Ms jrT*T to Beth Gen^ and Tagore are o^ioally intent on breaking the chain of 

uipl iwij hM fegoro iffidLste en eaa>onance of universal love only throng, retention 

sf parsmaaU^, @aa&l*o stress is on mergence of the individual in the ocean 

of ^ of Airaita in describing the hi^st state as oneness 

Mth God tf loimt of oopaTatO oolfhood* But inspito of this difference, the philosophical 
p* 
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positlm of both is slBllar. Cfely, Tagore finds it necessary to insist on retsntion of 
porified indiflAiality to aaJce possible the bliss of lore-relation between God and selfy 
while Gandhi *s tni^sis <» soirioe of man to God necessitates acceptance of a separate 
indiriduality, derold of all egoity as nltlaate* Bat the fact is that the categojsy of 
Identlty-in-dlfferenoe tries to safeguard the reality of the indiridual self at the cost 
of 8^rifl<» of the unity and infinity of the Absolute, 

Aim>binde*8 integral Vedanta hag the arowed aim of showing Braita* Yi^ftadraita 
and Adraita as oontalniag different aispeets of the integral tiruth in respect of the 
mertaphyaloal nature of the indiridaal, as also in respect of the nature of the Ataolute, 
He argues that Draita is ri^ in insisting on the non-temporal reality and the ultimate 
signifleanee of the spiritual indiridual in J^mxaj only the exclusire particularity of 
the pfeei wma l self doe to the organisation of i^^akrfci for his many axperiences c»mes to 
an end. But Bvaita is wrong in thinking of the Jli^tma in terms of eznlusireness of 
bedng} stncnlEM^bbeda means the ontologioal separation of each self fn^u all o'Uwrs and 
froBi dlrine btdng,^ IMle insisting on th* unicpe indiriduality of the self as concrete 
and etanial, Bvaita is falling to grasp the transcendental aspect of selfhood, which is 
beytasKi the stream of ^aoe-time-causality and plurality and also oon^romising unity, 
iafinity lard all-eompr«iieiiding character of dlrine being and negating ^e eo^rienee of 
essential aoaness with Godhead, The pMlssop]^ of idenUty-in-dlff erence or of 
dlffer«Bne<4ii-4danti^ oozxeetiy eouMires l^e jlritmas as eternally depoadlng on the 
SepNsae lerd as Us self-diffar^iations and act as ontologloally different frma 1^, 

mud YallaUia lalng out the reality as well as unity of self and Gkjd 
blf i Mfurff of ^dlferant leialegiesi, Aurobln^ points out c^mBon mistake of all in 
ixeaMag the self as a idiethsr in terms of a power, functlm, form or (joallty of 
the Ahsalate, tmtead of umiez^rtaading it as the indirlsible Absolute itself in a uni<|a€ 
Inttgiru tfT**! Admita is eerreet in sussing the essential unity of self and reality, 
bttt it triwifflr Intevps^^ts tto r^ty m unqualified aod undiffereaid.ated. It confuses 
iaH^ddawHty wlt^ eamliuiire partletilarity and etrses to the conclusion that in reject 
iShanlhuri, J^loinp^ of Iniegralimt, pp. 118-119. 

Z 0 ib^Uhii p* 
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of iiM31-»idaality the individual self is eternally negated entity (badha) i. e*, unreal, 
while in respect of selfhood, Ataan, it is the etemally accoaplished, nitya siddha. 
Absolute* This logical conclusim finds support in the transcendental types of spir- 
itual experience wherein the finite, empirical self is negated in the identity of pure 
oonsoiousness. But Aarobindo rejects the conception of identity which ends in dissolu- 
ticn of ^iritual individiality as well as oapirical finitudo. According to him, this 
criticisi Bust be adidtted ly ^ahfcara himself, because while commuting on the last 
iwtra he allows the possibility of the liberated individual choosing either to remain 
abeorbed in the static ealm of xanitaiy experience or of cooperating with the dynamic and 
creatiTo as|>ect of spirit in the task of world evolution. This exercise of fires-wiU is 
the proof of the reality of indlviihial self in liberation* 

The Jivatma may be regarded as a particle of Saocidanand in the sense of a 
particular poise of being of the indivisible Absoluts, idiich remains uneochsaisted by 
inflziite noh manifestations* This spiritual individual is a centre of tfelversal 
ConaciouBoess, medium of the Tranwsendent Divine. He may be less fundamental but no 
less aseal than the Universal or the Transeondwital. The three are the constituents of 
one prlneiple and represent uni(|aene8s, creativity and freedom respectively. The real 
and tranaemndantal self in man is unassisted with world or with exclusive individuaL- 
ity. The ereator or &q)exnind is a unitr which is differentiated into infinite stash 
undivided eantres in its second poise* The Jlvitma is aware of its identity with the 
diQMirBdnd bat the Individual soul or psyshie being, caltya-purusa or atma, tMch is the 
cuzter soul inhabiting mind, life, body 1° transid.g37ation, is not aware of its unity* 

It is this iimi which is the centre of all activities and principle of separate Indi- 
viduality* Man is tmlted with Sacchidiasnd by t^ eaneellation of ^yeMc personality, 
bat rsmslns as tlw indivi&iaL realilgr* 

lot the integral Advalta st Aurohlndo, in saving the individual self from 
in the undifferentiated Brahman, eoi^romises the absoluteness of the 

V ' 

Abeolnte* fhe eeeieeptlon ef tto maltipoieed unity is not different, logically, from 
the ef identlty-is-4iff«e^e, which he has himself erltieised* Thou^ he 

1* itid., m^u 
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d«ol«ir»8 that thaira is no eontradiotiQa in the infinite expressing fsea aheve as the 
traaaaoeeidMital «xisteQce> Bara Brahaa, in between as oosaie self, lirara, and b^ow as 
indlTi^hial eonseiotisnessi jlTataaf the contradictiofn is avoided not In finite logic but 
oalT in Infinite logic. Ituther, if the goal of self is attainment of the being, knowl^ 
edge, power, bliss az»i truth of the Absolute what is meant ly saying that jlvatma is 
less fuadamntal than the eoamio self, and the cosmic self less fundan^tal than the 
W¥*e]vtrsns6«^eiit SaeddMiand? To assert the ontological reality of ti» individual 
iHdf, freed from elements of exclusive particularity is bound to bring in a hint of 
separateness and duallm which will prejudice Advaita reality. Bor can this be avoided 
ealling jivttaa “less fundamental" poise of Supermioi. Aarobindo's attest to prove 
the self-ecmtradietlon of Advaita goal of annihilation of individual self in liberation 
with Its Idsa of the exercise of free-choice on the part of the liberated between 
qnieseeat spirit and dynesde will of spirit is not emcluslve. For the Advaita concep- 
tlcn of jivvna mnkta does rest on the lootion of negation of individual self, which is 
e<|aivmlsnt to the identity of Atman and Brahman. And Advaita Tedanta does not accept 
that jlvwa anktl and Advaita are contradictory conceptions which cannot coexlid;. 

Aeeerding to iMUudcrishnan, mim's personality is a unique product of evolution, 
it is dynaode mi ^veli^dng in a telsologlcal vsy. The transfomation of man into 
divine tsdag is a high state of perfMtlon but It is not the final goal, ^e supreme 
end must bs total identity with ultimate reaUtiy-^Bonism of the arand-swart^a Brahman. 
f!MHi birth to birth ^ porscnality rises id^isr and highA^r aceoi^aniod Tsgr its jhaha, 
karma »d imbhava. Tbreu#K»it ths process of perfecting itself the Blvlne Bsr^aaLlty 
rraiOTln n m etiier to the individual self and an object of worship for it. ^n narrow 
individaality is beekm Iff" meditation and moral life the self attains unity with univer- 
se ipixlt* This illradnod seal retains his indivi^ial life after Qod-realiaation, trit 
Ms btitfj JLife ami eeni^ionaaess are controlled by divine unity. ^Ods spiritualised 
iaMvldhtlii^ ccaatl i #* # tmfeil ihe end of tla» eoanie process, otherwise the world would 

MU stemiM^i! the jS^*s thou^ and activity is directed towards 
af all sinfM# iperant eenls turtil the world and all tbe souls are 
pSTfentsi ami with snd €bd lapses Imkck into the Absolute. 
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TfauSf BuShakrisboac has done full Justice to the clalias of faufflan p0rao3aality in 
postulating o<ffitizafuition of self, even after of egoity* The spiritual self lasts 

as long as the Maans lasts* But unity of reality cannot bo presorred ty insisting cm 
eternity and nltisacy of eosaie tmi-rorsality of God as well as of Infinite number of 
indivithial eelTest as Aurobindo insists* Badhakrishnan agrees vith Auroblndo that both 
are realj they are aanifestaticns of one of the infinite possibilities of the Absolute, 
ftit reality does not mean eternity, for both are destined to return to their source 
after their eeolntlcin is completed. It was the Valj^va Yedantins ’(dio had first crit- 
icised the Mraita argument of unreality of the indiTidual on ground of its noit- 
permanence* ladhakrisiman is folly Justified in turning their criticism against thiMi as 
well as Aurobindo. The reality of the individual self is perfectly consistoot with its 
disappearance in the experience of Advaita, and thei^ is no necessity of insisting on 
the eonlval of Individoallty to prove reality. The theists deny that the self does 
disappear in the ezperienee, but Aurobindo admits it as true of a certain type of 
eocperlenee* 

Tedinta axpesRlenee is cm the whole a ncm-dualistic experience* All schools have 
auMtted the SStra ideal of avibhaga, but they tawterstand it either as complete ^pend- 
of the self on Lord from whom he is different, swai^a^bheda, or as seme form 
of iinity« villi fr|al)cyaf or swaxnpaikya* It is self-forgetfulness in the love of God 
i, a,, affascMit of the self ikraa.^ worship of God and service of nan (Dvaita) or 
of the ageity of Jlva (Vi^^^advaita) or self-negation of Jisma and the 
1 uSi *m of Jiva as ahamkara {AdvaitaJ*^ Sa nka ra is thou^t to favour almoxption of 
teapexel individuality in the eternal rfneo he repeatedly declares that eternity means 
iaxn-taB|pera2ity* The theists have made a ecmc^ed atta^ on the doctrine of teagmral 
iaiividBality' as aitymea* iibdhakrishnan has shewn that the doctrine is valid as an 

of the feat of epity in nan, yet the validity of the Advaita experience is, 
^ marred ty that doctrine. Per self-loss is not loss of real 
liii r i wrs'^** y» ^ ^ ae^^rlapcsed personalityi and this leads to enrichment by participab- 
In life or less in the only personali'ty vis. , TJniversal Self. Eadhakrishnan 

i. «f*, K. 4, Sbattai^mryya, "Kie Ccmcept of fhilosophy," C, I. P., pp, 121-123. 
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aocopts the truth in the thelstic position and eiJEpaads MraXtu doctrine on this vital 
point* The true or universal individuality is not an illusory projection of ignorance, 
bat a real floquression of divine essence, presence, power. ^ The freed self sees Ck>d in 
aH and all in God aid effaces itself in service of humanity, Sarvatai^bbava is the 
idea of taking all naaes«foras and functions as higher and hi^lier expressions of divine 
purpose* The remit of union with God is not abolition of objects and people as unreal 
but eessation and abolition of the false idea of separateness, anyatva^bodha* The 
attenqit to iapoee the eone^ of differoice, identlty-iii-diff«raice or difference-in- 
identity, in any fora <ai the Advaita reality is inspired by the fear of loss of personal 
identity, which is but another manifestation of that very egoism which needs to be over- 
ooae* SipexieQse and reason both point toward the necessity of a pure undifferaitiated 
ecnsciousaess and oqperienoe as the acme of reality* Radhakrishnan holds to the essen- 
tial truth of the final end as idsntity of Atman and Brahman* Cf all leo-Vedmtins, his 
reconcillatlan of the eone^loa of reality of individual self with the doctriLne of 
Adviti^ Brahman la the most satisfactory* 

Hn ktl— B ad of Uf e 

I Z anCTigWeiiiiiwiii 

Jiva&a ItdEti mad Tideha Ifakti 

The origiaal teaching that At»ai-jSana is mukti, does not carry the meaning that 

the SGRtl beecaes aemething othor than idiat it is; It is the 8oul*s realization of its 

etMormal bol veiled nature* lilith the teaching of vlmuktasea vimucyate there developed 

two strata cesetqpitisGis of s&ti viz*, llberatien while in oozporeal eristenoe and 

final deHvwranee after the end of the body* Classical Ved^lns accepted these as 

atititlieli«al cmaeMptions* fhm Talf^va Tedinbtns conmive vldaha mtdcbl m the 

txwuifexmmbicB of the boo^ seui into anchor condition in some ether place oad time— a 

2 

etsaxtal md inseparable tmian of love of the perfected Atman wll^ the 
Bopiemm eoetraet with the Advaita idea of Jivana sEukti as a omdition of 

e 

t% SI* - _ . 

Mm 

I* g»a Vallahha*s Ataem is a loving Inhabitant of Goloka and ligmimja’e of 
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getting rid of tho of &iality of Ataan and Brahman and laya of the iKdkta in the 
subetaace of the Ak^ara or fkra Brahma, here and now. The Advaitins could, however, 
aoc<»K3odate the ee^jirical way of conceiving the Atman as becoming liberated. 'Hie 
devotee %}ho has not yet destroyed Maya wowhips the transient gods, Brahma etc, as 
manif e siatipia of I^vara and, after death, proceeds by the path of the gods to Brahma- 
loka and, from 'Uienee, rl^s to the abode of Vl^nu and, finally, communes with f^ara. 
After having grasped real unity with I^\m3ra that soul enters Ij^vara, Bat the 
transeai^laiital meaning of liberation is that the jSani, with or withoiit the cessation of 
the bo4y, oontiiBxes as an individual being, bound karaically to assist in the task of 
saving the world, ^ The difference between the theists and monists as regards the mean- 
ing of liheratioB depends on the diff erences of tl^ir metapfaysloal-logloal determinations 
of itaan-BangJaMC, But the Advaitlns with the synthetic outlook (e. g,, TidySraj^ in 
JivsiisMiktL>71v«k^ insist that there Is m difference between jivana and vldeha muktls, 
sinoe in both the identity of Atmcn and BraJmsan is the same* Strictly speaking, moksa 
at a pmrtloalar time and place, after death is a creation of imaginaticai in Avi^aj 
liberation is eternal, nltya mukti, and not a process in time. 

There is, however, siddhintacbheda among Advaitlns, in their lo^cal eocplana- 


tlon of the nature of jlvana ankti. The total annihilation of karma in Brahaap^jnaaa is 
explaiiied ty ^^kara^ as exeludlag pi^arabdha karma, by the force of which bo^ and 
Sistivlty is eontiaaed la the loikta. Following Sankara, Sorei^vara explains that there 
is no eoB^mdietien betumon the teaching that jiana dissolves ihiality and the teaching 
of t he rmfeentlon cf bo^T by the liberated dao t© piSrabdha* For the liberated is 


mm^ted to the tiaM>-process or phsnomanal world, Ma^dana Mirra’s 
wcSllmMm. Is that ^ ideal of irtldtapra|fia and sadyo maktl may be understood as tho 
if jlvama makU by «MtUng the exlstonoe of Avidya in an extremely att^^ 


Afi^yile^ bat with Its power shattered by JTfigha, and it is this residual 

crnMSS the a®p*a»aa®« of bhoga, empiricia experience, in jivana aukti. 

• ‘ 

m lie hewsfWr, mokfa Is Ascribed as pafoqavat 1, e., cessation of 

sKistenct# Miln &A eternally unclouded, hit this Is not the general 
^ felloiWBs of team. 

Se a, «a B# Sfc* 1# ^ ^ 
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Mors Bpselflcanj', thsre io deatructioa of avarana-saJcti of AjJaana tat tlie residual 
ooittlmimoe of 'vik^pa-i^afcti das to praratahaj^ or A^f&ia-saaisksufa surviires Avidya-aala 
like tiai soeot of garHe resaaiaiag after the Tsssel is deansedj or there is persistaace 
of the l^Xa AJhiaa ia a lifeless state just as the tamt piece of cloth retains its 
shape.^ 

the oeaeiqytiosi of jlvana Mlcta is essential for the Adyaita TedSita, -sMch caJi- 
not otherniBe aocouiat for ecHattnuaticm of the teaching of Yedehta* But its attwipts to 
eocplala in teraa of Avichrdela are 8(»ievhat strained. Even Map^aua feels that 

lamlhUnticm of all fcaiaa ©ooflicts vith the Gita ideal of athlt^rajha, and concludes 
that the latter is a hi^3y advanced saflhaka rather than a siddha, Sarrajhataa Muni 
•dadts that no aiddle coBditim between appearance and disappearance of Avidya exists 
and^ emse^«Qtl7» gives up the atteiQ>t to explain this phoaojaenon. Be contents himself 
with the dedazetion that hod7i wind and world eeaw for the liberated, he is not 
•ordinarily* existent tat Is only pure sattva and Siand. In the I.a#a-Chandrika, 
BrahiMtanid rejects outright the doctrine of Jivana ankti in favour of vidaha mnfcti. 

The debate on jCvana woktl versus videha mukti can be brought to an end without 
recourse to the doctrine of Avidyde^a, by daborating the implications of Miywada. 

There is a nseting point between Advaitins and their ©pponants* for both of than libera- 
tion im mi iT the oaseellatlon of the attitude vdilch acc^ts phenomenal world as the final 
txotta %«ng ncUvaled Ir the desire to preserve the reality of the world, the theists 
yionght that this wui only consistent wita videha aukti. They interpreted the doctrine 
of the four states of the «»il to mean that all have the same relaUve nature, thou^ at 
dirfereKfc Imls 1. ^ subject of •!■ is presmt in ad the states and, therefore, 

U attaia to its true <«»idition of perfected purity there must be cessation of the first 
thxee, wldta are real but igaerent and iagjerfect states of eadstence, symbolised by Maya, 
^ jari.«a«^ Bat the theists overlcded the truth that turiya is a condition 
in kiad fran the ethers and is only oalled a state of the soul figuratively. 
MOmm Im correctly understood the first three as empirical states resting on the 

I. iWI®SBt«3L«de Seigre^ !»• 

S. ibid.# P* 
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grouad of ths last or traasoflQ(iQ(B.tal« Thorefore, to rise to the latter does not nec- 
essarily entail eessatlon of the foreer. How the oonpre sense of the real and the nareal 
la possible is eixplalned in terns of aniiracaniya adhyasa. This is the logical ground 
for the i^trine of jirana Mokti, in which body and world-process is noticed bnt no 
longer aista^en for reality.^ The ideal of freedom is not a plea to efface the object 

n 

txvm the strem of experience or from the outside, hut the objectlTre world is to be 
ecamxted into tJM sjrBbol of a visiaa in which the axiological nullity of erverything 
OGntenplated in the ohjeetire attitude takes the place of inf actuation.^ The Mraltin 
Most affir* that as in the emditicti of bondage j^(aBa is the substratm of iSya, so in 
the CKMcnditlon of freedoai loaovledge and ignorance are not exolusi've of each other in the 
eodstMatial sense* In other words, the phenoBKial lerel does not disturb tbs tran> 
seeoiidental* It is declared that the knouer of the essence, enjoying all pleasures of 
the senses and also realising the biUss of Brahman may derive both t^aporal and spii^ 
Itoal pleasures, even like one having knowledge of two languages*^ He is Hberated who 
perforiHi every act wlthoat the idea of his doing it, talcing it to be only a part of 
nnltif arloas* apentaneous action of nature* 


Bao-fedanta Mid Mikti 

The erlUeisB is aade^ that Indian philosophy is self-ffliclosed in certain dogmas 


of which the doctrine of liberation generally and its conception as identity with 

ff* «»■««> «« specially, makes it difficult to explain change or return fTcmi change 
to ehaagslessaess* From the moral side, the dogma of karma-rebirth and the experieotlal 
states ^ssihiesPa^ states of bondage h^mipars i^lati ona l and SMral explanations in philos— 
epJt^. Bat it e«iBot be ajfeitted that such difficulties are inherent in the doctrines of 
bondage aad liberaUm* The doctrine of jlrana aukti does not entail axistratial cessa^ 
tlcB ef as has been shofsn, therefore there is no logioal impossibility of 

change sad chaai^assBass and passage from one t© the other. All Heo- 
fedMitiiiS !«»• asceptod that the hipest end of philosophy is ®moksa**'i. e.. 


S* 

4 » 


thnbms# Mlese^ oF Hindu Sadhana, p. 195. 
iL iter* liafttage «f ^kara, p, x* 

Mlvmdi, fhe ladtatien ©f Sankara, p. 143. 
Smrendraaayv "^Ussophy of Depmdent Emergence, « C. 


I. P,, pp. 253-254. 
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tiwi ZKui-^eoeptaoifit of th« ph^oononal or given as ultinat©. Like the classical Vedantins# 
both theists and MziistSf the^ too seek transformation of man’s outlook from its present 
objeet~ori anted condition into the truly spirit-cadwted condition* Andj far frwa rejec- 
ting mk^a. as an unproved dogma tl»y have adopted and eapanded its meaning much baycnd 
that given to it hr elassical Vedanta. 

Bbth the Taif^ava and Mvaita Vedantins conceive the aokfa doctrine in m 
IrdiTidualistie mamer. It is the individual Jiva which attains perfection, l«t the 
world and its syrlad other selvas continue in the condition of imperfection. All modern 
thinkers, ti?>llcitly end e 35 )licitly, consider this doctrine too narrow. Tittthout denying 
the ideal of Individual salvation they treat it as a preparatim for universal salvatitHi. 
The developMot in Tedairtic thou^ is somewhat similar to the development of the 
Hinayana ideal of AiAatship into the Hahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva working for the 
Ubermtion of all sentient beings. The Heo-Vod3atins stress the ineadiricable comeeticn 
twtwiMHr jiva and jagatj the individual develops caily in a spiritual envirraomont free 
from ignorance, evil and iapfority, and, conversely, when one soul is spiritualised the 
world is eXerated to a hi^r level. Thus the individual md tt» world must rise 
together towards the final goal. Aurobindo and Badhakrishnan propound the theory of 
ooamie ovolntton and oosmie salvation, while Gandhi and Tagore stress the salvation of 
the ooMMsnity of selves in God in togetherness and simultaneity i. e., social salvation. 

VivsiasMEnd’s ctectriao of liberaticai is the nearest to the orthodox positi<aJ. of 
Advmlta, hut, he tempers the indivl&ialisUc etxpositioa of the highest end. The ideal 
is Jlvaaa makU, efeesaal ideatificatioa of Itman-Brahman in jSana. In the highest 

the Absolnte alone is real and the wrld and body dis^^ar as illusiona. 

Ssol*s mrtT ff*-***" ««««» that it is separated from samsara and no longer bound in the 
«imle «f tofeh aad death. In all this, Vivekanand makes no significant departure from 
the ea*«rt»8l fesitiia* »it the criticism cannot be accepted that he is excessivsly 
Imaivlidiii^elie# icyiag regard te soeial or eoffiiic ^iritualisatim^ or «iat the^ 
mkwm mot h««»h txm the salmtim ©f the individual.® Vivekanand admits 

^rlTOhtevais Centteaporaiy Indi a n Philosophy, p. V6. 
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tiiat no national foandatioo was giv«n to the doctrine of sarva-mukti in the past, Mvaita 
diai^ticlms held it to be not free from logical contradictlona. Still, unlike the 
earlier followers of Ankara he does not consider it an apatti to be awided, but a 
grand and gloric«a doctrli®. This conylctim is <hjs to his own socio-«oral»iamanistic 
attltu^ axkd finds support in the teachings of Rafflakrishna, The latter differentiated 
two kiMs of liberated souls. The Jivaj-ko^ Uiaktas are those who, through derotion, 
cone to realise God and attain to sasaadhi, not returning to the relatiire plane. ^ This 
oonoeption oones near to the TaifpaTa coneeptidi of rideha aukti and salvation as an 
caiplrioal process of the ilaBa*s transformation. The Isvara-ko'j^i Wiaktas are the divine 
meseangers who follow the process of negation and affirmation i, e», they return from 
the Ab^ute (saiwidhl) to the relative plane. ^ These corre^ond to the Advaitic jivana 
ssiktas. Tivekanand seems to suggest that such jivana nuktas continue in empirical 
eodsteraoe far the sake of helping all souls to advance, or, iK> 3 re correctly, he says that 
the tmivarsalised souls put off self-realization so long as ii^^rfect and suffering 
hUQBanity is in need of their help. In the light of the above, the charge of individ- 
ualism against fivskanand must be rejected. Thou^ he seems to concede that the iden- 
tity doetrine allevs caily for liberation of souls, singly and at dlffer^t times, his 
pMlosophieal pcsitiLon allows scope for the ideal of sarvarmukti, in the sense of the 
welfara of all* Be nowhere clearly states the doctrine of ret^mption of the world as a 
wlhola* It ww left to tbo later thinkers to provide the owtaphysical and logical az^- 
aant f«r th<e dootzlno, iMoh Viv^banmd failed to provide. 

thezo is a eortain iodefinlteness and vagueness in Gandhi's notion of salvation. 
Be iaelarms it to be the end of imman life but is silent about its naturei and sometimes 
so far as to it an norealisahUi i^al. iilan remains bound in flesh, limiting 
lifo oasaiBtiens, endl soeial situation* But for that reason, Gsndhi is not willing to 
xmj^t idto^d>hsr> as a dogaa. for tho soul may be a finite entity but still It 

ii ftt Tf.Tntj. man smst go on i^rlving for perf 6HBtien though he may never be able 

» » 
ovil msd Buck a difficulty arises in the attainiafmt of any 

j. tzens. Mkhilanand, p. 634. 

t* iMd* 
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ideal f srTio lassar goals of health, waalth and prosperit 7 are not attainable in any 
abi^lute sense, and this is sren Bu>re true of the highest ®id of life. When Gandhi’s 
t.lK>ught is direeted tovaids the ^id, he can find no logic for or evidence of aan’s 
perfectico. Thermo re, he gives his fbll attention to the method of realization; his 
interest lies in the satyagrahi way of life biilt on the foundations of satya, ahlmsa, 
brahmachaiya, apailgraha and asteya. The individual s^proximates to or realizes his 
goal to the extent to which he practices and perfects his means. 

It Mms that Gandhi’s idea of the unattainahility of the ideal is connected 
with his rejection of the idea of individual salvation. Mok§a is not attained singly 
ard oonsecntively ly souls hat totally and simultaneously. The conception of sarva- 
ouktl renoves the appearance of incoasistoK^ in his view of liberaticai. He is opposed 
to the Ideal of jiva-aokti only when it is divorced from sarva-muktl, as in classical 
Tedinta* The individual’s aalvaticsx being a part of and dependent on world’s salvation, 
there is no logical contradiction betwe«i tl^ two doctrines. Here, as elsewhei^, he 
inoiets on ooneeatratlon on the means and leaves the end to take care of Itself. He 
will say that if the end is personal salvation it will arise only if each individual 
ooiwientrates on the achievenant of sarva-Buktl. Smi if sarvaHUuktl be treated as a 
WMKka to jlira-Ttlrtl , as in the above inte37pretation, it does not contradict the (^neluF. 

ecf tint inimasy of sarvaHaukti. For he holds that the natures of the means and end 
rnnot cdncide thrsogheut the process of development and ti^ end is non>different trtm 


Urn peacf eetod swans. 

Gandhi takes no sides in the debate on jlvana muktl versus videha mukti. Ife 
seems to xejeot the ferswr in as much as he does not envisage attainment of j£(aha in the 
0 f igng of imdiTl&iality in the Absolute, while in the bo<^. Qa the other hand. 

Its do not find In Mm the cmeeption of m extra-mandsae world where touI attains tnoity 


with CMf as is o^mected with the latter doctrine. While, negatively, the doctrine 

nf se«^ to inflnenee his rej^^tion of the idea of cessation of existence, 

. • 

i|ys 4 «^Hms ixm i^tie*tfli^ral world and passivity of the apdritualised . soul, positively. 


Ihi ef vid^ Bidtii inflnences Us cmivLetion of the is^wssibillty of soul’s 


®f perfection i&ile it is still m^sed in body and related to material 
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con<3itions, as well as his coaTictim of the ultimate duality of spiritualised soul and 
DlTia® B^g, Strictly speaking, he shifts the an^e of discussion on liberation 
because both ^trines are associated with the idea of jiTa->anlcti, which he has rejected. 

Gai«ihl*8 general ground for supporting the doctrine of sanrss-HUlcti is the 
Vedanta TOtai^sic of the Advaita Brahaa, which implies the unity of humanity and, 
ccmsecpently, the simnltaneous spiritualisation of the world. He does not attej^t to 
woz^ out in detail the metaphysical or lo^cal foujidations of that dsctirina. Ehrther- 
more, he tends to take a static view of that goal. Mhile tracing the historical process 
of man *8 spiritual developaaot In twrms of non-violence, he develops no metaplqralcal 
theory world-evolution. Hature does not evolve with man but seems to remain always 
la an Imperfect cendition. But any theory of sarva-mukti is incompletely worked out 
«Meh does not eonceive of the ascent and perfection of both jiva and jagat. Secondly, 
SM in the ease ef jiva-aukti so in the case of sarraHaukti ho does not envisage the end 
of the spatio-tflB^ral world in the eternity of the Absolute. Clearly, the ideal ef 
sarve-nukii is being conceived in a socio-moral sense and not in a spiritual or 
•etai^iyidoal sense. 

LUn GazaM, Tagore eoneelves lib^raticn in a manner which cmbines the form of 
jivma wktl wlt^ the spirit ef videha mukti. He ezpUeitly rejects the latter Ideals 
liberaticD Is r^t perfseted axistenee in a (»pei>mandane sphere, freedom from the 
aeeessi^ ef fxuierjanma or total dlseonneertion from the world. Qq the erntrary, salvs^ 
tlon is to bs seugfat in bondage, here wa earth, since God has taken upon Himself the 
bend s ef oxoatlon. Tagore's ecmoeption of jlvana mukti is like that of the Advaitins in 
as moch as it mwuEis the perfected spiritual life of man united with God on earth, but 
ttwnire it in as madi &a it refuses to accept that tsnlty to be a stato of non- 
differeBtiated nul iimmstaMe being. bellei^ that su^ a cendition cannot hut be a 
utter passlvltr* retentlen of body actim, wMek are products of 

s 

In ^rmk aekli is incffizilsteiat wii^ the nature of meki^ and also with tJto 

e • 

Advnita d cg t rl n t that a^iiiui la ^ntrailcted by jiSza. At this point Tagore adopts the 
cf videha mnkti; substance of liberation is that the spiritualised self 
fvtidLai itc rmi<|usn«ss and maknasy and «tj«^ the perfection of love-relation or 
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sosHmim with God* Saoh an identity of self with God does not logically entail 
dlsRi<»3nection fnos body, life, aind and nature, which are to be regarded not as products 
of ajhana hit as rwd expneaaltins of the very erlsteaic® of God. The Jivana aakta lives 
in the irorld and uses his body and perfected powers in the divine spirit of love and 
creativity. The Tedantlo reUgioo of devotion combined with the Buddhistic teaching 
iy^t liberation is for aH men points to the conclusion of sarva-^aukti. Freedom of 
Jnaaanity is a higher end than jivana^«alcti. The liberated soul reincainates to help 
suffering kaunlty. like Gandhi, Tagore in^sts that no individual can win salvation 
until the whole of humanity is liberated frcai its imperfections. 

The sadden shift fre« Jiva-imifcti in the form of jivana-iiiukti to sarvaHsukti 
nooessitates a closer examination of the fomer coneeption. The state of the jivana 
mkta &M deseribod by Tagore is the state of the sadhaka rather than that of a siddha, 
for ho holds sokfa to be an eternal process without an end. Man never reactes the 
oondlidLon of perfeoticn nor is he transformed into the 12ivine. The soul cannot tran» 
soead its finite and limited natuare. ^ jivana aukta of Tagore is not the jn^ or 
gnoirtio being of the Advaita bat a highly spiritual setiL which has attained to companion* 
ship, portosrhhip and presence of God. Similarly, he does not develop the idea of 
8arv».aiikti to the extent of postulating spiritualisation of the world. has a more 
fonoralised theory of evolution than that of Gandhi, but it is an extension of the 
ioientifie momoA of eveltrtiOG of inorganle and oiganic principles as well as a 
aeolologleal aseoumt of the progress of humanity* Thesre is no scope in it for the idea 
of porfootion of hraattity or of nature. Se gives no hint of the philosophical theory of 
ooskLo Uborc^ien in the being ef the Absolute. like Gandhi, he too has failed to 
pxovldo the doctrine ef sar^nMB^l a metaphysical and logical baise* 

eeneOLvos liberaMon as a condition in which Ataian's pot^tial divinity 

Is niyt TislInHt and at disUnslim ef power, p^ecticn, consciousness and bliss remains 

» 

bfftnintii it md Hvislty# Be categorically rejects the clauisical Idea of liberation. 

. • 

Both Adralta and T^^va misconceive mek{|a as escape from self and world into 

aoew tifil fn* p lir m*! permaocat dotashment fr^ bet^, life, mind, by attainment of the 

of IhOtaMBi} the «*diag of the <^le of rebirth. This is literally or physically 
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%h9 cajMi la TidAiia siktl aad figitrafcivoljr or aetaphysically ia Advaita jivana-^Bilcfci# 
ftit AsxroUndo ama ao r»ascai to postulate only the liberation of the spirit eaccluai'ro of 
all the other elmoatSf vhloh rmain condOTaed. They too are aaiaifestations of 
Saocidanaad ia the process of its inTOlution axd evolution in the world* 

He classifies gr»les of isBaortality corresponding to his metaphysical doctrine 
of the three grades of rwlity via.* transcendence of Brahman, univeiwallty of the 
cosmic divine or l^fWra individuality of jiratBia*^ Psychic immortality is the 
passage from birth to birth of the psychic being (antaratma or caitya-puruga). This 
dbath-defying element is the meacs of man’s evolution i. e*, all the instrumental ole- 
immts of his being— >body, life, minwi— .instead of falling away are brought under the 
deminatlim of s^tl-personality and when this process is completed than arises spiritual 
immortality i* s., reunica of the paychic being with individnal self or jivataai which 
is alwiyB traneceodeat of the evolutionary process and totally unaffected by it, though 
presiding ever it* Advaita Tedihta considers m©k§a to be only the undifferentiated and 
trensoendsol Brahman In which the superimposed individuality of man’s psycho-physical 
persesality disappears mad only that which is real as Brahman survives* But if the idea 
©f as Ij&acreat in "toe nature of tlsm ind ivi du al soxil is to be truly interpreted 

1, in a democratic mamer, it aenst mean the perpetuation of each Jivatma as 'oni<|ae 
individual dlff«ceiibiafel«u of Barateaii,^ not in a disembodied way bit wieased in a 

imd he^, life# mind, seal and grades of consciousness* This is the real Mening 
ef ^vama MkU for iMch there is ne scope in Advuita, and even in Vaif^fava Vod&ta, 

»ii te pareserve the reality of individual self in liberation* 

Tim jivmaa mofcta «f Amseblnd© is a ^stie jivatma who has become . IdenUf led 
with the SBfc*^t er Ht^essmindU Bspahmanubfeava does not ’Bbsd. disappearance of world bit 
its ^ realityi having attained to the freedcai of the Absoltdie that 

Utoriitid ss«^ ■*r ehoese te iwaain in the transcendi»it» peaceful and static 

of the 3i^w®s Mviae ©r to participate dynamically in Its aspeet of joyous 
gliMtitnn ^ iwtld life* ^ ^ attainment of the hipest 

W^l^Jh0 Sham^Bairi# 5!^ Ildloseidiy ®f Integral! at, p* 184* 
t, Ihid*;^ p* 95®* 
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mid of Sjnoxtali^ ly «ach self for itself vould be nothing sore than expanded egoisa. 
ladiTiAial ealvetion anat benafit huaanityj individual yoga aaast becoaa a prelude to 
ooffftle yoga. Tl» gnoatic being undergoes rebirth md lives a divine life on earth 
en<tewed vith infinite powers of consciousness, creativaneas and blessedness, for the 
porpoae of helping in the perfecting of the coaaos. The process continues until the 
whole of nature frea its lowest eleaeot via,, inconscience, to its highest elei^nt viz., 
aplrit, la totally tranaforaed into Brafaaan, Accurately spsaJdLng, &cctdanand descends 
in the fora of into the individual, the group, and then spreads to divinise 

all of huaasitr and world, which then continues to evolve further at a new and as yet 
unrealised level ef spiritualised being, eternally, Aurobindo’s conception is a truly 
aetaphysieal eoneeptlon of salvation having no fanily resaablance to the modem doctrines 
of oosaie evolutlfln md the higher destiny of aan. Hevertheless, these scientific and 
oooiolegloal theories provide useful suggestions^ for explanation of the mechanics of 
wmrld ovolatlco, the end of which is a spiritualisation not envisaged in any one of them. 

It idU be sem that Aorobindo's conception of salvation has carried the issue 
■Boh beyond the very limited soope of the delMite between the supporters of jjivana amkti 
cad vidaha nhktl. His aim is not even to zeoonelle the two doctrines but to tackle the 
probloi at a diff^ont level altogether. The difference lies in his Insdstmce that 
aalvatlm oaaiot be partial but integral. ?ideha aokti as a *post<^rtea*' md trans« 
MBiwiMi* fails te meet the test of integrality. Advaita jivana nnkti is also 

aa Ulofiosl aitaaort te nafco Ataan bodiless, unrelated and inactive e^ssdition ef spirit. 
fhrllMrneiret It ignores the fact that divinised man cannot rlsM In m undlvine cosmos. 
Intogr&L salmtien deelairos that the individual Is raised to the hl^st spiritual status 
Offiy with tbh wlwle world, oentaining within it every grade of reality. There can be no 
to this oenelusien of jterobinde but it is lacking in a sufficient metaphysical 
As moktd h&fomf Aurobinde^s inslatemoe m the ultijaacy of the individual soul 
gni liHi vtMiSd io resting on his eoneeptim of the Absolute as a multipolsed unity, but 

o • 

(Pihh osotradiots the aosistie nature ef reality and makes its transcendental 

logloaliy doub^hl. 

-idJo' liarid^ Ihattahhazyy^ "The ftlnd.ple8 of Activism,* C, I, P,, pp. 73-75, 
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BadiialttlBhaan«B iotegral Vedanta is the attempt to synthesise the theistic and 
abeolutistlc conceptions of aokfa. This is done tracing the process of sal^tion 
through tvo stages. In the first stage the form is that of jlvana laukti hat the content 
is that of rideha auktl i. e., it is liberation in life and in this world; howonrer, the 
liberated s«il i© lyjt identical with the Deity but only lives in perfect coummion with 
it. body, life, mind and self-consciousness are unified to realize haraoi^ with 

spirit; the e^;d.rlcal ego, jlvataa, is merged with the transcendental Baaan and the 
latter is united with Ii^vara. This moans that the human self which arists in different 
degrees of wholeness during the condition of ignorance now becomes a teleological unity 
of desires, emotions and intellectual Ideals and attains to the universal spirit of the 
creator. Ti^re Is substantial agreement between Hadhakrishnan and Auroblndo the 
nature of jlvana aikti; both d^art from the Advaita view that it is a condition of 
absolute Identity in which individuality disagopears. They also depart from the theistic 
eenc^p^en In as awh as the libe3*ated, though retaining his identity, does not get 
divoreed from world, life and action. 

The seoend stage of liberatlm succeeds, or rather proceeds apace with, the 
first. The Jlvsna midcta leads an active life in the world, but the principles of exper> 
lenoe mod behavieur governing him are ^ametrically opposed te the principles governing 
unliberated manldad still dmoinated by c^sciousaess of ei^irioal ego. His divine mis- 
sion la to be sevlflstr of the world, redeemer of seuls in bondage. And he undergoes . 
robirfeJi for the sadce of cosmic divinisatien and suffers eruciilrloa for the love of 
h»mBid.t]r* ^ the univorso ev^ves more and mere of liberated souls are manifested, 
the ead of tlds process comes with the union of transformed and perfected universe of 
ffiMii ff mad matter with the Bivine creator and withdrawal of both into the Absolute. 
StaPieUy individual 8alvatl(m was ofoly provisional and partial In ilvana tmdcti 

mmd only bewoMS at tlWLs stage. It is net possibile for a sln^e indivi<hial to 
boOMM libixmtod yhi?* the world remains in bondage. The real end is cosmic salvation 

o • 

ia the plufallty of ^od, world and infinity of souls ocme to an end in the ultimate 

idamMly of Bralmn. In ^his eene^tlcn of sarvac^nkti Badhakrlshnan gees back to the 

Tmiintic positlen of m^Lag of karaa and rebiith, cessation of world and the 
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specific Advaitie oancaptlm of otexsial oiaeness with Saccid^aad. 

goal of jivop-aukti has boon dubbed as magnified egoism hr all the Heo- 
Vedantias. Thcmgh neither the Vaispava nor the Advaita Vedantlns are justified in 
attoafsting to preserTe the realitj of Atman in isolation fro® an unredeemed world, yet 
the latter, at least, think of salvation in terms of the one imiveraal Atman* It is the 
Sotmp who are mere open to the objection raised Ijy Meo-Vedaita, in so far as they 
inalst on tbe dlstlnet and separate reality of each self in liberation. It seems that 
the QonoeptloQ ef peireenal survival need not be an indispensable outcome or objective of 
individual progress, nor need it be made an essential condition of the salvation of 
humility and cosmos. conception of jivana aukti in classical Advalta and its 
develfi^ped form In 8eo-7odaita is a sufficient reason for the latter end, Thexefore, 
there is eore reason for Aurobindo and others to criticise the idea of jivai-aukti and to 
give up the inslsteaoe on ultiaacy of separate individuality in moksa. The reality of 
the am iltean rather than the reality of the infinite selves and the Supremo, however 
their relmtlcn bo OiuioeivBd, is the condusion consistent with the Neo-Vedmtlc approach. 
Furthermore, the contention of the Vaifcgyava ?e<Sntins that a "real world* remains ul- 
tlButely uaredeemad as a whole cannot be accepted as logical. Sroept that both 
Aurobindo mad Jtadhakxlshaan take a metaphysical view of co^c salvation as against a 
merely coeielegloal sad seloitlfie view of the other Heo^Vedahtins, and both envisage 
it aa a real end glring neeoiingfQlness to the evolutionary process as against the idea 
of the eternal perfectibility bat nonperfeotim of the world and humanity of the other 
leoJfedfiitliui, there is no ether point ef resemblanee between them. The former rejects 
ti» eone^tl«n ef ef |«marjanma and saasSra in respect of jivana m^i as well as 

•arvaHmdk^, the latter defers the «iding only in respect of jivana KikM. l«t 

met ef MKrvim>«eAti* 

fe pevw tl» meta]^yirf.cal reali^ of world and self it is unnecessary to insist 

9 

with eo their ecntlaaame as separate fflxtlties. His notion of eternal 

ef a dlviaised iaffl.vld»al and eo^ses at another level implies that their 
‘"‘ildiUniill ST itIhn and dlviaisation* by descent of SaccldSiand in them is not equivalent 
te tfcedr perfeetlam «r lihcratien# The he^tation in accepting the YedSitic conception 
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of ”«odinf of iiMtividoal and world* is unnecessary as it does not anount to the destruc- 
tion of the real easoace ef either, Badhakrishnan*s thesis of the final liberation of 
indlTldual ffitd world, aarrao-aalEti, presenres the reality of both. The truth of Mritiya 
arshnan is logically presenred only by taking the stand of identity. The indlildTial, 

God and world reasin separate only as long as there is an elem«ait in then foreigi to the 
nature of the Abeolute. Attainaent of salvation is total elimination of non-being, 
aid pain characterising the world, after which there is non-dlffor«ace 
betwe«i it and the reality of being-consciousness-bliss. 


Advaiia and Sarra-Mokti 


Clesaical Vedintins reject the conception of sarva-mukti as inconsistent with 

th.lr po.tul,U<.i of aiidl-oaMita ooioSxa. Boo. Moalta Tedatlna »lth tholr doetrlaa 
of alw> lata «lt]r aa tha groand of aultlplicity do not adalt collaotiTo liboratioa aod 
tt. ooa«ot.d ld«i of ■Ub.ratlaa of Qod." It lo the Indlvidaal In bondage and ig- 
nonnoo al» i-da to ba Uboratad and not God. Tho aora axtraa. anong tha Myaitina 
tak. tb. rtarf of -ta jlyaSda. Ih. on. only aolf la the poroolyor of the phano-nal 
iiorld ud tU othora a» Its dreaa prodnctlona. Or tho one real Jiva la tha oaoiaclont 
blng. Blr.w»*«l*a, «>4 H “* «fla=tl«a of this ona. In either oaao th.^ 

eoaelaal® .« to b. IH-raUon of all <» the Uboratlm of one, and both Qod and jlra 
^brtdo Into th. hboolnt. «. the rlao of jitaa. Ih. laaa radical think«™ a»ng tho 

M«ltlh, tah. th. rt«.i of l-to 


Plnrallty of alnda, .aoh ha. It. Inflligan... 

In prattW.b«a., brth lirara «d Jly.. being rrfl«tl« 3 , «k,a 1 . a«rptlon of Jlva 

Irt. hrah- got If Jlya 1 . reflation of I^yara than 1 . 

J«„ptla. in f<n» »“““ only «h« oil «nl. are liboratod. Ibla ..an. 

that U J«»» OP 

„,«««» .» ahirtena-oa^t^ 3 ^™ 

mth ti»m, « tk* *a* “ ar=h«-3fflha an... =»d tbl. aon. 

wu It*. >iM *• .rron«.n.ly non^or«itiat.d frm 
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it# App»aTsnoo in ATlct^rn or abbana-vlvlkta cit is the adhiel^hana then sarva-ssukti 
follows tasMidiately trm the realizatlcm of the adhifithaha hecause Avidya and its 
prodnotg are destroyed. ^ Sure^araf fiadaapada and Vacaspati Miaira. draw only the conoln-** 
slon of JjlTa-sBifcti fro* hato JivaTada. Maya-Avidya is one hut its potencies are maw, 
hmoa then* are *any Binds and bodies and the suhOLation of Avidya for one does not 
sublate it for othez* 1. e.^ phenomenal world may cease for one self while it continues 
for others. Tlie adjtmet# of the sajkta Ataa are aixed in the functions of tSya and at 
the beglniilng of the new aeon the upadhis containing new reflecticns of intelligence or 

cit sdgrate new egoa Into the phenomenal world but the released soul is not reborn. 

16 

laspite of the explicit rejecticn of the idea of sarva^-nnikti by the followers of 
legycaxa fiadhakrlshnan insists^ that there are certain passages in ^a&cara which might be 
said to be Mating at sarva-aukti as the aid of spiritual evolution. The ideal of 
jivana muktl^ ttea"# attainment of universality of spirit^ retention of individuality as 
oemtre of aotion until the end of the cosmic process, woridng for the whole wa-ld^s 
redemption In its maltlple values. If the thesis of some later Mvaitins be accepted 
tMit ianxm is Brahma limited ty ISya and jiva is Brahma limited by Avi^ya thai it 


folXovs that jiTO (inflection) who oveinoBes his share of Avidya attains the state of 


(orlglaal), and continues to take pari in the process of creation for the enUght- 
of all et^r uawli^tened jivas. He awaits final absorptlsn in the Absolute 
till tlie memmit ef iarvanmikti. This interpretaticn of Radhakrishnan is strenuously 
f^poaed^ OB ^ greuad that AdrM-ta Ved&ta does not allow scope for recurrent rebirth 
of the Jivfflia rnMtta,* that videha makti camot be said to bo irreconcilable with 
lWB»zm*s f tatrrr** that certain Bokta itmas, ApantarStaS and remained in 


«lat«»e at the bidding of the lord to help suffering humanity, for they ware 

f^ap n «>ecifie ptu^oa and never lost the knowledgo of their liberated 

DfniH f lmii mmt, ^ 4dkara*o followers® ocpressly declare jivana mnfctl to end 

1 ^ i* dppaya Skpita, £ri^alU ^Lrpaya, pp. 77-79 and 

^ %Syar-latnavall on Siddhanta^Kudn, p. 259. 

t* Bb SiaiillBt %aw of p* 306, 

^ awwiiuktl^vivetta. 
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r«blrth, Tha eiltle only coneades that jivana amkti may mean getting rid of the idea of 
duality, bit Brahsa^fahaTa ensa^ only at death; the JiTana laukta may work only as long 
ae life lasts and he alone is coi^jeteat to iastruct in Brahaa-jhana. This he does not 

for mr rmasona ef self-interest or erven as a duty but out of the plenitude of universal 
love. 

It Kist be granted that Mvaitins have a sdddhanta-bheda on this point# l&ile 
^%b4ana allows only sernrice through the physical frame in which Bralmaf-jaana is 

realised but not bayoad that, it is possible to understand ^ahkara and Sure^ara as 
allowing for another course of action; the jivana aukta may attain to mokfa at the death 
of his pre^sat body or he may ro^body in many other bodies through the poten<^ of his 
prarabdha karsa# In this c<mproaise is discovered the means by which the liberated is 
tBiabled to engage in service of society. The objector may, however, insist that even if 
jlvana auktl ean be interpreted in this Banner, it still does not mean that l^afikara 
taught sarve-sukti. He and his followers have argued that dissolution of the world does 
jiot oocor on the attaiment of liberation by one soul. But inspite of the difficulty of 
danoaatrmtlttg sarvm-aukti as a classical Mvaita siddhanta there is no metaphysical or 
logical bar to tiM in(M>xporati<m of this doctrine. Hadhakrishnan rightly agrees with 
lurobinde that aha nd is iagiossibla so long as a sin^e soul rramins uauredeemed. The 
erltle tiuestions this eoneluslcn on the groxind that it implies that the liberated soul 
ia a bhakta er mjoyer of bliss, which c<mtradicts the fundaamtal idvaita thesis of 
id«itity In the liberated oonditioa. But Hadhakrishnan 's argument for sarva-mukti does 
not contain this (Motradietoiy implication. Brahmahand Is absolute bOLiss-ln-ltself and 
s^t enjoyment which is the object of erperimee of some soia. There cannot be any 
partial revelatten ef It. It Is either wholly revealed or not revealed. As long as 
there is relativity of eocpexienoe i. e., certain jivas have not realized their sat-clt- 

osi^t be said to be revealed. SarvanankM. is the only logically 
eenolasien f^ the nature of reality as Advitlya Brahma. 

w . 

JU vide #« 4. Oi Hpa.f 14, 2t Corpereality does not cease at the moment 

ef the sSjw of ^Uaaa jBikM). 
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C^oXuglon 

The world«-view of Vedanta, coaprising the natixre of reality, world, individual, 
conduct and goal of life, needs a final statement. The possibility of synthesising 
certain antithetical doctrines of classical Vedanta was suggested in Neo-Vedanta. And a 
systffli of Vedaita is obtained which has theoretical consistency as irall as capacity to 
lead to TOch practical consequences as are satisfying for a truly humanistic approach to 
reality and arperience, 

B»ality.---nAdvaita Vedinta took the stand that reality cannot be both Sagupa and Nirgupa 
BlMiltaneoualy, Saguija Brahma is an intenaediate step of thought between infinite 
Tarlety of beings in perception and infinite unity of Being in walization, and does not 
o<Hitradict Slrgupa. The Vaisnava Vedahtins took their stand on the Sagopa?— God as 
ekaractaxlaed by perfect gunas and supreiaaly active creator. Since the ontology of 
VedScta is founded on its epistemology, the opposition of these doctrines cannot be 
overooMo so limg as Advaita continues to insist that mutable, relational thought is 
seoondaxy and pure consciousness is primary, revealing an indetermimte, partless real- 
ity, and tJie Vaifpava Vedahtins insist with eqpial force that the one and ultimate 
ooneoiouanesa is synthetic, diynamic a»i determinate, irevealing reality as self-conscious 
priaelple er as substance tsil^lsting throu^ dlffermee. 

The tiMists indulge in destructive erltioi^, denying the i^iritual experience 
ot ideutlty ef knowledge and being on which the Hirgupa concep'Uan is based. AbsoLutlsta 
ttdopt a consferuotlve iq>proach— ^cepting both types of religlotts experience they make a 
geoulno logLeal attMq>t at reoencillatiai. Analysis of deep sleep reveals personality 
to be latant and to become manifestod in waking by self’s liaita-y.©n by activisation of 
gross sad anbUs hodi(»— this is the eiqjlanatioa of bow lOrgapa appears as Sagupa* 

words «aly indireot knowledge even the svazupa laksana, like the tatastha 
fBims the purpes# of indicating reality <aily indirectly and liaitedly. The 
doetrlns of tjwrefo®!, no tameeessary Isportaticm into Advaita, but tl^ moans 

^ whl^ hating propouadsd Absaa-Brahmaai, iadkara explains that the world is verily 
BEesImsi* Sines Urgufa and Sagtu^ are not distinct Gods but contrasting view-points of 
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on« rwality, Mralta aist be absolTsd of the charge of advocating an imaginary and false 
God* Mor does the teaching of unknovahlo reality deny anything tan#t about the peMcaal 
hut only seeks to knov the most ocniplete nature* 

The attl^ide of Adralta on this point Is the veiy spirit of ecmpromise and 
accc«aodayoa characteristic of Vedanta* Attea^jts of classical Vedanta in the directicai 
of ejmthesis are neither irrelevant nor objectionable, that is, if ve start f3?o®. the 
preeiee that several different types of s^theses are possible and that all such attempts 
met be adjnd^sd in terms of the points of views or siddhaatas a system can make consist- 
mt with its own emtral thesis* The Neo-Vedantins deed with the problem of synthesis 
in new Xbeir point of departure is the Absolute— -a xuiity, infinite, unlimited and 

uac(mdlti«nal, in which -toey reconcile all categories of transcendenoe-imanence, 
differeiwis-im-difference, chango-ohangelessnoss, determinate-indeterminate, which 
appeared lrt«e(»aeilable to earlier thinkers. Adopt! caa of a non^sectarlan stand enables 
them to take lapeartant truths of different systms, to utilise ideas of western philos- 
ophy sB9d edenee, to arrive at an enriched s^tem of Mvalta. "The modem thinkers are 
perceptiMy theiatie hot demlniintly absolutlstle.” 

Viveicaiuaid takes his stand on the mahjr-sidedness of realityt the personal is 
grasped by bhakti, the isQMirsmal by j^Soa* But, like classical Advaita, he too fixes 
the atatas of the Saga^a mly at the hi^esrt point of vyavahara, which derives its meaxi- 
ing aad raim tram paras^ha. Thus, thou^ he gives greater emphasis to personality in 
Qod, h» fails to satisfy the ezitic who asks not for provisional bit for ultimate reality 
ef peremality* Moreover, his synthesis is a practical ^thesis throng sadhana, bat 

xust a theorstleal as^ti&esis through logic* 

% giving m unsrthedcz interjcretation of Bvalta and Advaita Gandhi passes easUy 
md ihrth betaem Sagu^a end Slrp^, for ho sees no contradiction between tjism. 

imsamalisllo cac^opfeicn is the belief that God alone is, we are not i. e. , 

« 

perm Wakm mt* ieseisar, as he makes jb® distinction of para and ^ara Srahaa, he . 

falls t» WJtllhntilnt and theiam logically, thou^ in his life and personality 

asi» fsmetlaally hsrmenisod. a# intellect cogiises the Hirgu^a, his emotion 
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T&gDre*s porffonallsa is of the nost concrete and anthropoaoiphio Mnd, and his 
concepticti is oi>a& to all the objections s^nst the doctrine of Bhadabheda and 
VlAliirtiadTaita* And Ctod*s dq^endence upon the love-relation with the finite self aiakes 
Hiat finite* Dsllke the Vais^va Vedantins who had based their theisa on logical and 
eplsteewlogloaL arpaentsf Tagore’s main argua^t is pragsiatic — the persoaalistic 
esaoeptioG is of greater utililgf to life than the isgjersonalistic. Ifeile the Vaifnava 
Tedshtiae dnled the le^jersonal aspect and the very experience sustaining it, he, veiy 
ri^tly, eecepts the fact of the "great psjrehological ei^rience of transcendental 
oomaciousness** Tto be consistent he aust exaniae the relation of the two experiences, 

— reaU'^ as object and reality as unity— which he fails to do* Thus his synthesis of 
"Intelleotual truth" of philosophy and science with the "human and moral truth" of 
rellgl<3^ phUoaophicaUy ineffecttial. Till the «id he Insists that the contradiction 
of Sapt^a and ILrgtz^a is only at the intellectual level, bit in the intuition of 
rmligloiui lore unity and duality are no longer contradictory. Bit ttd-s is logic of 


•notion and not logic of reason. 

JtoroMndo postulates reality as a moltipoised unity of vbi.ch. Ankara’s unity- 
beyondWaverslty and Vaianavlte unity-in-diversity are two real poises. The logical 
priority «f th. iadtoteminate aspoet does not make the creative principle metaphysically 
inferior or unreal. Amoblndo adopts %)inoBa's method of the solution of the problaa of 


daalltas tii., redacUimi of the two ultimate conceptions to two aspects (attrlbites) of 
the lananiotal aspect of the Absolut# substance, Sat-oit ®r I^ara. But reference to 
highor logle meiffia that he can sustain his position only by a phUosophlc tour de forces 
in logic, i&are law of contradiction holds, his moltipoised unity is no better than the 


category «f «Bl^an.differ«ace and suffers from the same difficulties. He objects to 
ySfSrm^S^ •» ^ «Qaanation of the manner in iMch transcendence appears as. 
iMmm, %«% fe® ^ Be®siting logic itself end going 

into th. Ll. exigence. If 4fiicara is criticised for exjxlainii^ the 

the traaisodeatal level, so may Anroblndo be criticised for solving the 

pxellen at ^ ^ st®#oint of higher logic. 

holds the swa 3 ?%a ef reality to be Nirgupa, because relatimal 
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tlx(nigbt a iwa-relational ground \diich can be nothing else than Thought-^- 

»«jh* The logie ef Hliguiia Brabna is Tory » 3 und* Brahman is pre-coamic, but this 
Impersonali iaantable^ unmanifested calm is capable of immanence, no contentless void 
l«t being md activity, truth and force, Radhakilshnan is determined to synthesise 
Sankara* s aH-embiraoing spirit vith Ramanuja's devotional idea of it as personal lord, 
iahkara falls to do justice to the empirical a^ect by making it unreal and to the 
Absolute ly iKoliuiing God and vorld from it. In order to avoid this mistake 
Hadhakrlshnan mak^ Ranaanja's logical theism a real projection of the Absolute, The 
beginning and end of Creator is not ground for concluding His unreality* A balanced 
negative-positive approach arrives at this synthesis of the Nlrgupa and Saguna. His 
ari^ment la net that the Absolute has (jiallties and parts in Its nature, but that our 
philosophy must approach It In two ways. To explain how the Absolute projects one of 
Its powers as Il^vara he borrows the analogy of ifla from ^afikara i, e,, free and effort- 
less sidJLUng over of szoess of the Snand element, ^adkara's epistemologleal analysis 
of this preoess In MaSylvida may have Implieations which are unsatisfactory to realism, 
but it is, at iMat, a more complete explanation than the "positive” suggestion of 
Bodhakristnaa* fate of the relaMve coxKseption of fsvara stUl hangs in the balance 
of axilrvaaaiiiya Msyiu Badhakrishnan's difference from ^adkaz^ is not doctrinal lut 
msredy a aaaiuir of pr^entaticn. And no true cozxceptim of Advaita reality can be bxdlt 
Mrsly ataldlBf ^ doctrine of Haya. 

j^tvida*-— All ieo-VedSatlns do go beyond the negative meaning of M^a, "All this la 
soothing" to Its positive ^sls, "All this is nothing but God,* True humanism must no* 
bs untMaklBg am»ei^ance of the world but exact diaerimlnation betweai that which is to 
bs n t c n*^ as false and that which is to be affirmed as real* Sven science admits a 
^ jjsSeteZBinatsness In man's knowledge of the world. This does not deter the 
^ meed It deter the TPedaitin fr«a the conviction of world reality in 

laaijrtTiftsll dseling s with preblsiK of world md life* 

H-MlnikaBd M5yi to be the best explanation of the one becoming the many, 

it iiTO wHf ^ semtve the «lse«>«flptlon that MSyavada denies existence of the phenomenal 
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world, Asallaa only pheaicMaena# idaalisa oiily noumena and Maywada Is the gmtiine 
Ideallan postulating that th® unlvarse is phenomena of some noumenon. At first only 
separation of things is regarded as real (dualiffli), thai relation and oorrelatitm between 

all things ((palifled aonisa) and lastly only the one thing is seen as many adhyasas 
(monisa). 

Tagore declares that Msyivada is right where it rejects the truth of the world 
as a self«-depflDdflSit entltys were this the case God*s infinity would be limited fro® 
outside. Meta|:iysio8 of difference is al^lutely false, With the Vai§|iaTa Vedahtins he 
agrees that e«M»ellation of the erroneous knowledge of the world as separate and ditided 
dees net esnoel the world in reality or •vyaTahai'a in paraatartha. But in his coneeptiGn 
of n<8v»sep«ration of God and world understood as IntordepffiidaQce he parts company with 
the transeet^wtalisB of both the Advaita and Vaianava variety, 

Tagore's rsalisa can be aaintained only with rsferenoe to a personal reality i 
finite pexeenality and werld are related to a unity, therefore, real* If reality were 
net such than verld would be a logical abstraetim, a stc^endous deception. There are 
two laeunae in his positioni he dees not explain logically tb» supr^i^ly active and 
personal nature of reality as tiltiaate, nor does he refute logically the iasutable and 
ijgMarsonal aspect ef reality which is apprehended by sci^^^e and philosophy. Advaita 
hey never denied that the reality ef the verld is dependent on its creator and »alntain~ 
•r. Stit daMKiSflratieQ ef the v;^vaMrika satta does net disprove tH^^^aida. 

Gandhi's world-view is profoundly influenced by Hiyevadat the ceneluslcEi Is that 
werld is real in i:esp«®t of its spiritual ground (Bralraan) and unreal in respect of the 
oo^peaant of nateriali^ (iSya ai«i ftfakrtl). World exists for the sake of reality. 

Bvery «ul fe« is real because it aanlfests the real and through it alone can the 
zeal In siMeved. Bis spiritual idsaliw does acoensodate Idea of world realitir» tat it 

is gnjpftrtr* not so mmk by legical arpawataMoa as by the moral or pragmatic argtaaent 

> 

asswdity l-tf e in tfloms of tenth and nm^h-vicljuice. And return to God 

mmm ti* Itinl nsgatl*” sf mateolali^ ®d dnall-^. Werld returns to God net as world 

bat MM pMXM aa 4 a lfenr a also holds. 

liiiMtrf imaiitf teat in none ef its meanings stands for negative 
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TalUA or t^thia^itogs of th« world, Vyavaiarika character implies that atultipllcity ia 
go far as its sssMgse ia soprese being is true, only when it is regarded as self— 
dopwadeait ig it luitrag. Proa the Mvaita unity to unreality of eveiything is a leap in 
logic m% Jaatlfied, The philosophic probLffit of explaining how perfect taaity could 
create liqperfeet ■oltiplicity is adaitted as a aysteiy of logic. But this philosophical 
Inabili^ to define the relation of God and world is not a repudiation of the world as 
an lUusieai ef sen's 

^Wle aaeepiing all the seanings of Maya prevalent in tdvaita, Radhakirishnan 
avoids the eplstesologlGtal analysis of perceptual illusion because it has d®Kjtations 
he expressly rejects. But the difference between Sankara's nether real nor 
uarMil and his real and \Qireal MSya is only apparent. He holds that the intellectual 
eonoeption ef indi'vldual asd world is not really real and dlsappeaxe in the intuition of 
the Absolut, whils i^ahkara warns us against the alsooncepticn of total unreality ef 
that whiah is net oenpletely real. The oonclasions are ^adlar. ^dhakrishnan avoids 
nethod ©f adtyirepapevida because of its negative iapllcations, tut Mayavada and "neti, 
aeti* are neeessary to indioate gap between t<Mi^ral appearance and eterxial reality. 

Frwi the side of Brshsan the world is only negatively understood as it Is net ^eelally 
iapUed la the Infinite, l«t that does not sake It a negative entity. Advaita calls it 
hhlvs and Badhakrishoan's positive approach makes It a real actualisatim of 

of the Infinite's pessiMliUes* its positivity is *k» to Brahsan tut its non-being 
orwites no piohLe* la Brahwan* The realisation ©f the qualitative differeae® of the 
AhaKilnte fry the rslaMiVe world is asaat t© rouse aan to shake off the bondage of uno- 
vslnee «9d ij^erfeotlens and not to treat the world as illusion and so to become 
isdUEfoxwit to it* This is a justifiable ijg)licatlon of Mayavada, Badhakrishnac 
ninnnmrli m t fft m prsstioal hearings of this dootrtno on thought and conduct, instead of 
ssosMBtliddiig m its ■etaphysieal or transswadwital bearings. Ho cmoludes that ^ajSkara 
titoa A hetwesn nihilisa sad sacaggerated real! an on the question of the 

Mm if tiiA Idoalisn of Advaita and !^vida is fully consonant with 

lo^tlMili rooli** 

I reboots the oohiid tsawaostrlal view of world via,, life in material 
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world of nature as the only reality as well as the opposite supra-oosaiic view viz*, 
supreme reality is sole reality and world is aeanin^ess* The latter is Ankara s view 
of only tmreal reality (vyMvaharika satta) of the world* Bat this <^ialifi®d illusionisa 
is difficult to accept— why should not reality of self and world be real reality? M^a 
must be taken as iwutableJ in its higher fora (Vidya) it is the selective faculty to 
produce ftnite forms out of infinite reality and in its lower fora (Avidya) it is the 
veil eeparatlttg the effects in life and nature from their source of Supeimind. Aurobindo 
does not deny that one modification of spirit Is ignorance having its locus in the a , 
but insists that what is erroneous is our ignorant perception of the world and not 
amltifora content of the world. But Badhakrishnan agrees with Sankara that though 
intellect holds world to be real it grasps what is not categorically real. 2v«i 
Inrohlndo cannot deny that though the world ‘s reality is the reality of Brahman it is 
not Brahman^sueh. When he says that the world is only a different order of reality 
but not trsnsc«identaiay unreal he is not far from accepting the doctrine of relative 


rmallty. 

JunUiidp tuft, that as woife»tatl<m of tho real the world la Itself real! It 
aay h. ealll a.n«tlr. «.lltf brt this. «=coraiog to hla. la hot th, usual -eaulug of 
althjS lu Bht « Badhakrlahnan doaorlhea Maya a. dependeut 

„d darted helu* of the world thl. 1. al» one of th, »Jor «auluga In ^jSwida. 
auruMud. .hjeot. to dlrlalon of roal «lat.nc. Into true and false, aolf and not-«;f . 
.«1 »-a.U «i* 1. r«U.tlo. a.t inaplt. of this orltlola. MsjrSrada la 

to -rt d-per lapuoau*. of apinia»l Ufa. H. too adalta that noSatlon la 
aa-ntlal «d la. tharefara. h»nd to s«nh that th. parted hleaant 1. not oarrlad Into 
««^«dt.that«t«ttltl.n^tl,oall.dnnr..l. la adalttln, that t.»re la no 

aap.t-1"^ h. 1 . not far fr* th. Hh^«a poaiUon of real^o^ 

„ nhaa-a-l f the tr«..«rf«t.llat'. “I*"® * 

a. Pd** 

t, t. -ah. tb. WrM ». *«* 

^ d« 1* ««*»^* t. «^ *»»***««* “ ^ 

^ fdu. t«t. hHdri. 
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awi lowsp Haya oonnaotod and differentiated at oven-aind level. A closer exaaina^ 
tlon reveals tliat JtorobLndo's resort to higher logic aaounts either to the Atsolnto’s 
traeisfomation into the world or to a aere assertion that absolute perfecticn and iaper— 
feet reality are eqoally real and eteroal. 

Bole of Mayivida. — Che view is that Advaita is primarily a metaphysic resting on the 
fact of eaqperiflnee of nnityi Mi^vada is non-essential to it and merely goes out of its 
way to eajjlain world contradictions. Bnt this separation of coxtology (Brahaavada) and 
coamology {i%tviida) cannot be accepted. For theoretically, Mayavada establishes unity 
as the necessary prerequisite of appearance and practically, only a radical rejection of 
l^ya can lead to the realiaation of this unity. Vaisnava Vedanta argued that Avi^ya is 
def^tive kno^edge in the jiva but not false appearance nor a distortion of the thing 
itself 1. illusory perception is only epistemological function of Avidya creating 
differeDoe-Msasoiousness where it does not exist l»t there is no metaphysical, creative 
funotlon ©f Avidya as in Advaita Vedanta.^ And Advaita postulation of creates 
i . It say bo rebutted, however, that if theistic conception of ^alcti in Brahman 
does met create dualism then neither does Advaita lEya. Theists may make iGya^-^akti 
either or different from God but duallsa does arise. To overcome It, they 

©all Inseq^oable power of Isvara, tut this is no bettor than calling it ’•inoxpli- 
©ahOLe iiyst©ry ef reason,* as the Advaitins 

mti^tT».--«Thr©ugh 0 ttt the dialectic on the conception of anlrvacaxdyata understood as 
miti^ the theistic critics have confused the standpoint of paramarthika satta with the 
Yytemhirika satti, which Advaita insists on distinguishing. There camot be two Real- 
ities Iwt Is as objeetloa in having Reality and a reality. Advaita is right in 

inslstiiii « wlsilve being of the vorld. Anr®blndo»s objection that “mittiyS* does not 
•©an deilwi sad dtepeadeat being of the world has not been admitted. 

Ha©# tfe* VaiwaTO Vedmtins treat reality only spatially and temporally, for. 

tha* the rnSt^mm of iffirieal and transciffldental knowledge is merely one of d’egree. 

^ qualitative difference between God and 

3U Ws has bo«i answered later. 
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vorldi t^e diflM <fialiti«s atre obscured in the world. Inspite of this adaisBlon they 
on castigating the paraaarthika satta of Advaita in which the •vyisraharika satta is 
sublated. Mwltins accept all their eriteria of knowledge j but there is an experience 
which is pure etmaolousness, transcending the relational schema and the transcendence of 
reality Is necessarily an argument for its being of a different order of wality, Bbo- 

stultlfioatlon mst be the absolute criterion of reality and the world does not have 
this nature. 

If a hrsach in contiimity ef perception is, in some cases, sufficient to Justify us 
in charaoterising m object of perception as tinreal, I fail to see wl^ we should not 
be aUiwed to extend , , , universalise our definition of reality and say that there 
can be no reality apart tixm substantial urity and unalterable continuity of 
existezu»e.i 

One may not anbeeribe to sattS-alkyavada \Mch makes world tucchaj dvaividhyavacia does 
distlapish vyavahara from pratifahlsai but traividhyavada allows for adoption of 
(Hfferwot eriteria ©f truth at different levels of experience; and being caniMit be 
attributed to all levels in the same sense, "Inexplicability* is a good term because 
reason oaenot be given, neither can any level be ccmipletely explained, nor can it be 
logically oeimoctod with ethers. At the same time difference of knowledge and being at 
those levels easaot be deeded, sin(» it is a fact of experience, 

CausatlQei*»->It ww Haaanuja who first made an absolute antithesis between parinSaavada 
which ho o^tod with world reality and vivartav^a which he eqfuated with world unreal- 
ity, use of bolit pari^SMi and vivarta illustrations proves that for hia there 

is no such eotttradictim. Since his aim is to teach non-difference of effect from the 
CffiUM the vivarta analogies turn attwition from appearance to substratum and the parip^ 
Ulustratlous bring out the idea that the cause is prasoit in the effect. Later 
Advmitlss eoMEioetid this teaching with the doctrine of levels or the ladder theoiy. The 
logic of J^TOlta reality dictates throe steps of thought— creation, transformation, 
t 7 «»fliBraU«u Idvaltins are ri^t in arguing that paripSsa Is not contradictory of 

▼Ivmrta bet I® e prewqjppsltlon of it, 

iMoa flthcln^n^ff proceeding cn the Ramiimjlto assuHqotion of the opposition of 
3U ^ IriLlowp^ ®f the Tedanta, p, UD, 
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statlSf charges Advaita cither vlth rationalisation or vith inconsistency. 

the JTayct tiuiii u » ■ -* 

«ai aurobLaao has rejected the assuaption behind this critic ! sb on 

groxmd of Infinite logic, it cannot be sustained even in terms of finite logic, ^ 

dia^ on the gsxmad of formal logic Sankara denies parinama in the Absolute as self- 

adictoiy, ^ standing on the ground of infinite logic Aurobindo concludes that 

P*s*lnaaa and Absolute are not cwatradictory, Hadhakrishnan offers a satisfactoiy via 

»«dia without resorting to infinite logic — there is change and progress within the 

bsoluts but realiiy as a whole is outside the concept of time and devmlopmmit. The 

test of true bn^nlm is concretenesss reality is a totality of finite and infinite, 

time and tlisilesamess, and !Ieo-Vedahta allows for evolution of world and progress of man, 

Thais, doctrines of cossic and organic evolution are scientific and materialistic elabora- 

tions of ?sd&tle e^saologjr, but they are not final i coaaic and human evolution is a 

Srmdtial ausalfestatlcn of i^rlt, and only human striving can bring world a^wd life nearer 

to thmlr senros and final and of Brahman, This progress and development is in time but 

the wad of perfsotlen Is in timeless Absolute, ^Safikara is right in accepting parinama 

itfmordlng to the pbrnoomenal method and vivarta sp^i according to the trani^enden- 

tsl motliodL The method and eontssit of science xeaalns unaffectedMin the empirical 

ohaln of events there is i^esslty to be understood in terms of determination of effect 

by onueef «ad the cause and effect can be differentiated as different forms of the one 

rawlity whose aatore is abscdutely unaffected. Advaita has met the 7ai§:gava objectless 

against the loocees of vivarta by engsiglng in an spistemologieal debate to demonstrate 

e ni 1 r^f 1 ^»^yy»l^^yitt as a sound foundation for vivartavada. But a more eomiKrehensive 

aammr Is tihit the Taif^ava idea of cause is too limited, A sufficient cause must also 

liyflct t e the teJ^ologleel end or final cause and this goal or cause must not be subject 

to 1%er«ferSf crestlen is a free spontaneous production involving no tx^sfoxmar- 

Mnn in the IMng* 

dees net eq^inte vivarta with unreality and parlnima with reality, 
of the If the world is troated as nothing also but Brahmsn and so used for 

attolulJg unifr fr gr will call it real? if the sane world is treated as some- 

tsm BrabmoB and for attaining ends other than Brahman then Sankara 


Mgoimio 
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vlll e&U it uastAal* Tfans l^Tarada TOBoves ail opposition of parina^ and vivetrta* 

This rwBoves a ■Iscoacsptiffli about it at a vttrj vital point. 

IWallsR ldaallsa.~~>Tba obangs that Vadahta is a position of idealism exclusive of 
realime reats ou the mistaken opposition of vivartavada and pari^amavada. Idealism 
understood as the ultimaoy of consciousness need not be confused with equation of all 
objects with ideas. And realism undeit’stood as aind-independence of objects need not be 
ocml^ised with the idea of ultimacy of material object (and, to this Mvaita would add, 
the mental pawess or aubjeot). ^ make a eoireet assessment of Mvaita vl&-^vis 
rmaHsm its debate with t^siism on the lootxs and object of MSyfi mast be followed. Cid or 
ar«Jbaaii|ta Avidyivmda has Its corollary in syati-drf^vada. This vada establishes the 
manifold ms real and veritable fact as long as ultimate reality is not realised, eontin- 
ttlaf uiiintexTOpled even ly the mek^a of any one of its cognisers. Marks of the world's 
reality are eantinnlty, stability, independence and objectivity (vyavahaTe tu SSlSkhya 
neymh) , bnt this does not ewatredlot mithyatva with reference to paranarthika satta. 

The oorollary of jlTiirta Avidyivada is drsU-srstivada lAich, in its different state- 
mMEits, •W ol**®®^* realism and comes close to illusionism— objects are 

mothlng hot their eogoltions. 

ieoJfediatins insist that a truly Advaitic philosophy aaost teach that the world 
is amtther illasery mr asaterial. The former is the negative implication of the 
welistle pesltlso in the epistemolegioal field and the latter is the negative Sapltca- 

tlon <if U> MMllrtH p..lU«. to tl* -taphysleiL fl.ia. ft. ataw datet. 

^ tu. Ill» to. ttolrt. 1. fr« to W toat «istono. 

of .bjMto U latopanda* of totor <wiMtoB«»8iu TUb alone matoin. toa differouc. ol 
tatok mA totok U a -to d.katod l«m. to .11 V.,Kntic stood.. This also do« 

Mt Jss|itrd1n to* dtttoto toos. sslf-pdarlsatito la the aorld of 

wlTC. *s4 s Wtt*- Hi -*«* todSitto. egrw aito ^sAlcara toat idaalla. 1. this 

ftrisdsk wiitt to 

diktoa to. ulttoasjr .f Maseitosn... or froodo. is eijulvalmt to 

•* » to*r 
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it d!»«g not <^cgr «xlgt«De« of wittojvjiature and jret maintains spirituality of natural 
uorld# It Is teaching xamitiMr an idealistic nor a realistic view of world but a more 
ewspreheaslve position to haxMnlae both. 

Uorld x^iali^*«~>-AttaMpts to prove that Ma^vada allows the ontological reality of the 
world overlook the doctrine of levels of being and Icnowledge which is the pivotal point 
of Mvaita darifaaju The critic rejects aith^tva or anivacaniyata because it is not 
baaod a refutation of all definitions of reality, but this criticism does not co»- 
prefaend ths idade tank of the Advaita philosopher. The latter is nowhere questioning 
the flodsteniMi of the reali8t*s world as an objocti-re fact; it is evident to everyone 
dlreetiy asod eazmot be deoiod. Therefore the Mvaitin is not bound to refute every 
doflnltloaBi of reality. lteo>7edahtins oiphasise that meaning of Maya which shows 
otmsieeriedaesa of world with Brahsan and not the other meaning that nothing of value 
apart froai BxahMaa eodats to be known, and ^^sdkara agrees with them. This ai^t be 
iq>poaed to oommon notions of reality and unreality but for that areason nothing of value 
is lost in the world* Baalists mey not insist on reality of things as necessary for 
prsoUoal efficacy, because for the production of real effects only existence, sattva, 
and not reality, satyatva, is needed. Category of aithya does not cancel any fora, 
property, acklvily or value oherishsd bgr humanists and realists; all criteria of valld- 
Ity b ih'tH as ooiioran®a, oojyesponde'nee, authority, continuity, developmant, non., 
ccntzediolian also r w a altt v^d. 

Hhi real purpose of Maytvida is to bring out inactecpia^ of the real world, Imom 

tigs dw*fcfal modlaa of the mind. Bven scioaoe does not domonstrato the o®««on- 
mmm reality of the external world. It does not attempt to prove a “real" 

aiaty peaits an ehjeotive world, eonrentionally and pra^aatieally existent sad 
prebaMy iisawoxtotaat ipart frea the present physical afst«n ®r position of observer. 

Tb ’fripf.rt on zeail^ aa i^MIute is to sussuae that knowing consciousness cannot 

aluoaip 11^ in t ff tr* }ovo%-«et grstnitlcna astoi^ion. Iben tholsts talk of attaiin|ent of 
aiateiil If of they, too, adsit that the being and value as well as 

af la imw that of God. Modem VodSatlns agree that a level of 
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(Nsa9el<7U4B#88 QttB bo aftMonrtd ia viiieh the being of the world Is x’adically ohan^d* 
Oatologieal rediai BtAaBB sei^o^te and ultiaate resility of "fee world* All 
thelstsy vwvii haTV adaitted that the seeing of aanyitess as self— existent and 

lodepeadaREtt Is an error* iNiQraYada deelares that duallstic thought on which reallsoi is 
baeed omst be made to sea the oontradiotions of its relatiritgr and to adad-t imity in 
JPsett> i^oaaot and future* Th^aethod of negation of AmH mm hga its logical cotantorpart 
in the oatofwfjr of neither real nor non-realy^ which, in effect, is a positive stat^ant 
proolnding the noeeeslty of lo(ddng for ontological meaning of the world while allowing 
for a profMkr nee ef It for attainsent of the final Mid of unity. 

the world eeanee to be in the intuition of Brahman— this must be accepted* This 
Is not, henMnrer, phgneieal destruotion, but metaphysical i. e*, a oomiction of lesser 
iWMllty is sstablii^edU Kiis is a le^timate extension of the Mraita doctrine. Belief 
in rcaJLiV ^ solid is not a condition of its perception* Cessation of that erro- 
iMNafits bstliaf, therefore, does not eause dissolution in the maimer of heat disintegrating 
soUd peJPllslOi of bottar* f^r the Ehmhran-jiahi the world's plural aM separate natuie 
eessesy hot ths world as Issoisg fnmi Brahman CMitinues to be real* This alone guards 
ontologlosl idMllim sidle inoerporatlnf in it all that is best in realism. 

flidhnmt. — urged the vyirahirika satya of the world it is eimumbent t^ion the 
Msmitins to conduet, by which the ryavaharika sipsti is sustained. Vedahtic 

otto^^iet has to be leaned from the debate on sadhana. The controversy is 
diootrlnsl In naturei the Idvaita metaphysic of the one partless, relationless , reality is 
to be oansisteat only with the imitary approach of Jfiaha-yoga. The VaigijavlteB 
take m ij«»«ital tiew of thingo-difference, parts, relations of world are real 
SKIflcmssiMiO «f roality— doaliatic karma and bhakbi are thou^ to be consistent with 

this awtiihTiBld* 

All fco-VedSitlas discard that aa^pect of ISy^avada which dissociates sClf from 

imd sofliiety). Sxelnsive jJiahar-yoga makes this kind of diehotca^ while 
iiLLi 4 iiny jotii id^ •tto Absolute mod It alse leaves the imt-self material, partial sad 
'£™Bis is act different from the modem category of real and unreal. 





&l»eipllii0 of tho istogivuL self aaist not b© one-sided or partial* The 
new j&alia-TngA mat i^ritttallse tlw lAole self (ccnsciousness, will and ©notion) as 
well as nattiral and sooial eandronaMtEit. Tagore, Gandhi and Aurobindo hare conceived 
Mvaita really la mok a way as to allow for unity and difference, hence dualisn of 
k«r»a and Hiak tl a^ ba naa can be incorporated in jlKana-sadhana. Bat even aodem foll- 
»wer» of Kovala Mraita lUce Tlvefcanand and RadhaJcrishnan find no difficulty in rec- 
o nol l in g bb^cti and Icana with J£EiSia-yoga in a natural way. RadhaJcrishnan argues that 
jhimaip'yogt it net aicre kaeidedge, hut a vision of spirit coning out in a life of love 
aotiocu The ideal is not naigkarnya but altruistic service* Admittedly, this kind 
of imrshlp of the waivtrsal aspect of Godhead was never preached in India* Integral 
t i dbt ni it based m Badhakrishnan’s mets^hysic of God as a real actualisation of one 
possibility out of the infinite; and God is interpenetrating His creaticm, one in the 
Sony* 

It will be seen that modem yega is more in harmony with the coordinated dis- 
eipUne of the theists rather than with one-sided intellectualism asd quietism of jnaJia- 
mirpu Faith in estmess can be reconciled with doctrine of works and piety. lOie tbsists 
oono mmarwr to the Gita than Advaltins in understanding that it teaches conversion of 
all In to aifkini kazma rather than renunciation of karma* But they fail to under- 

stvBid the belsaoed vioir of Gita as IegaH>^istra (apthesis of all ways of life) liy' over 
| y <« | r bhdkU. and limiting kazma to Yaidild and devotional actiylties* Modern 
Todia^s aro jaetlflod in rejecting the orthodox l^alistie and mechanical rites and 
owma mXw of moral law, dharma, in favour of karma as personal rl^eousnesa combined 
with a nortl f t**** of sorriee— a ptogtema of human conduct based on well-being, virtue, 
•qaall^ mA pt m**. ^ kemaaist may not object to this pTOcedors whereby the scope of 
^plritnid. iits^pliao i» enlaiged to iiKjlu<te in it a total discipline of all 

•tttivitlhm* 

agi^itatos a fnriJ^ examination of the classical position* ^adJcara does 
Ait tt?^*** if karma and jiaaia in any sense l»t does allow practical 

i tf i i r in the ^em of siihana oatus^aya* The attests at doctrinal 

«f omduot are not absent in Advaita e. g. , dhyihaniyogaviida 
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of is a type of JMaiiar-lcania saaucoayaT£uia> so is prasaiikhyanavada of Jfendana 

Ml^a. Bowinrtr, oooh doetrlnos vers 3PoJeeted ly ^ajikara anfl SoredVara on the ground 
ihat thoj ar« batod on tbs orransoua astapbysle of unlty-in-differonce. Slrtilarly* 
Sankara adalta bbaktl as ths first stags towards the goal of Brabnanubhava and stakes it 
iats^ral to jiianaHtarga in the stateaent, "Hotvithstanding the retaoval of difference 
hetween thou ai^ I • • • I belong to thee^ 0 Lord^ thou may not be said to belong to me**^ 
^i6kara*8 orltlolsm is lUst direoted against bhaktioyoga but against the dootrines of the 
theists idtloh make Ck>d o^udified and thwefore finite. His follower allow that 
m.rgiiQn|>iji«B£ and jfiana-Barga are differentiated due to adhikirap>bheda} Ixct tbs xesult 
of both le l^iauir»;|fii!ia. Madhusudana Sarasvati completes the union of ^fiSas. and bhakti, 
bat it Mist be adadtted that the logical difficulty of dualism in bhakti, as in karmap- 
yoga« is not resolred by him. 

The Meo-Tedintio attention that there is iki contradiction of Mvalta ani kaxma- 
yoga is correct. SMSUMayavSila is sulmtantially true in spirit and it must allow for 
txuiyti of hhidctl. Bie cause of bandaga is ignorance of self; but Advalta wrongly under- 
stazklc this to mean that the nltlsate step mast be reliance on purified oognltlre faculty 
alontf idkCTMts the fact Is that Jnana Is the total eonsoiousness of spiritual sxistenoe 
and It is i*ro&aiMd by kama which purifies mind, by bhakti which elerates mind, as well 
as l|f whieh leads idnd to oneness. Desire for unity Is reflected in all three 

yogas Mwl all are Mpal causal factors in aok^a. 

Tha sWMMeai^jlished nature of unity in the metaphysical sense does not preclnde 
ntfTtnffjli.tiy far the iadiTldaal of realising it in all parts of his being by disciplining of 
all of Dtolictic effbrt at payeholegical level does not contradict ^nlsm. More- 

mvtp the method ^ jSiaa»-y®ga is adaittedly as daalistic as that of bhakti and karma 
it termites s^acfatlon of teacter, tau^t and teaching. 

Xt is true wa& casnet foUev two contradictory ends. Satisfaction of his 
isfol^ee tetete ”****** i» snbeddsd In Ms object-oriented attitude cannot coexist with. 

e • 

niul tl iitliil «f is aabe^kted in Mibject-orionted attitude. In so far as 

#ppeMtt«l to or aaUthesis of karma and jfiiiia brings out the 

'i*' B. ^ is* 
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aboTv 'truth the thoists Bust agrss vlth hisy since they too oppose nivrttl to pra'vrtti* 
ftit this opposition is no parafsaption in faTour of pure jHanau-Barga. The AdTaitin 
coaafuses the J&sjiia which is the end with the jhana which is the Beans* Hivrtti or choice 
of jhanafphaXa or Boksa is etjjally coapatihle with activity to control mind and senses, 
devotion, aoral virtues, disinterested service, mental activities of ahhyasa applied ■to 
the proportion, •! am Brahaan." 

Through lAie opposition of jnana and dharma Sankara also tries 'to bring out the 
truth that ethioaj aetim is a developaental process hut its md must be on the 
traneoeudental plane* To indicate incompleteness of moral life in Itself he makes 
kaiwaF-yoga only indirect esaise, needed for cittai-^ddhi. Here again he confuses means 
and ends* Kl^kiauttva and destruction of karma>-phala is the end but the emergence of 
iRush a state in an individual is not independent of the factors of i&saa. and karma. The 
eidhaka's effort to turn his actions to transcendental ends (nipkima karma) 3e«sts 
his ^taehmffit from not-self (jnnia); both being interdependent, ^a&ara has no warrant 
for making one an indlreot and the other the direct cause of mokfa* 

i^esdkara insists «n eentinuance of sadhana in vyavaharau The ethico-rellglous 
sigQifieacce of hi7%vida is that the antitheses bred tgr It are different UMans for 
mrship aPEid servloe of Brahman* This dees not altogether overeone the theistlo objectioi: 
iisit Mvilta relegates dnallstlo sldhana of karma ^d tqpSsaUa to the realm of unreality. 
It has bewa. idiowa that jBiSna-siiihana is not In a different case frcm the other . 
two* !nke eonelnslein of unreality of spiritual striving of the masses Is sot:^t to be 
avoided Mvalta* But tt^uot later Advaitlns to argue that Ig- the fruitful 

adstake af tidying positive attributes to the Absolute in upasana we can arrive at the 
in the dis<maBion of ti» problem of the status of the world, the 
iraii«a«Bdinlellai Advaita gives due place to reality of matter, object aid relation* 
la the ff trf* t**# ^e world Is real in that very sense all three sadhanas are real* If 

e 

a Mat ef ^uarealiV* itHl rasains then Badhalcilshnan*s interpretation overc<»ies it. . 

is the means ly which the individual and the cosik»s realize unity with 
^ 1 ^ ^ B^h*«lexBal but real, and, fi na l ly , with transcendental immutable ^Irit. 
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Statue of tlie ludlTrldaal*---TJii8 raises the qpiestion of the ultimate status of the 
li»!iTldual undergoing discipline, Sankara has rejected the ahaa-padartha *1* as Ataa 
since it does not persist in states. He takes his stand on pure identity, Heither 
differ eauHi nor Identity-in-difference nor difference-in-identity between jiva and i^ara» 
jiTa and Brakwi can be accepted, as all relations are unintelllgiblo, Theists insist 
that the •!* persists in waking, dreaming, sleeping and also in mdkasi, though there it 
is freed from nescience— were this not the case there would be no one to stu^ Mok^sr- 
^stra, x»r wuld there be mj utility of scripture. They also insist on separateness 
of itoan and Brahman— Madhra makes bheda dhami-swarupa, and others try to haraonise 
dlfferenoe with the teaching of real unity. 

All modem Vedahtins view the self as infinite power, consoiousness, bliss, 
truth and perfection and not as pas^ve existence-consciousness. Without departing from 
orthodox Advaita position Vivekaaand takes a more dTnamle view of the empirical Individ- 
ual as against the static interpretation of the j£l[an»i<marga. However, at liberation the 
unreal indlvldiiality does disappear leaving behind swarupaikya of Atman-Brafaaiaa, Al^ 
though both Tagore and Gandhi adopt the theistic stand Tagore gives more ia^rtance to 
finite peroonality as the necessary counterpart of Divine Btrsonalil^ In the hamony of 
love-relatien or mokpa; Gaadhi stresses dependence on God of real self freed from its 
egoity;^ in the life of serrviee. But one feels that the category of ideatity-ln» 
dUtfereDse safeguards the r^lity of the individual self at the cost of unity and 
infinlV Absolute, 

Aurebindo accepts from Braita the idea of the nen-temporal reality and ultimate 

of 8|»iri1»al individual in only exclusive particularity of phaac®- 

la destoegwi, ftm the conception of Identity-in-di^erence he accepts the 

IdMi **«fi*- j£vita£ Is stttnally dejMndmt on tha Supreme Lord as Bis imilf-differentiation 

1, #•, ast aotolsglcally differmt* I’rom Mvaita he takes the idea of essential unity 

0 

Inh amt Its IntezpretaMsm as usufualifled and undiffex^ntlatedt Mvaita confuses 
ia^vUsali^ with excl^vs i^trticolarity of ego, therefore, seeks to end both In 
£dsK^%* 9ht Mroblnio*8 attespi to save individual self fvm annihllatlCTi in un- 
d^ffsdnsilistsd imhnaet scoprcaises the al^lutwiess of the AtHsolute. The contradiction 
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of tiho iBTliilto tts^rdssltig as •fargn scan danf.Hl existjoncSf as coskIc self and as indiiridual 
oonsoiousnass Is oTereoam In Infinite logic alone; to finite logic this appears as yet 
another type of identity-ia-difference, which he has himself criticised. To assert 
ontological reality of individoal self freed from elements of exclusive particularity 
barings in a hint of separateness and dualisBa, which is not avoided merely ly calling 
^Ivataa "less fnndamsntal poise" of the Suparmind, And, in another sense, the latter 
desorlptlcai only proves the identity of Jivatma with Supermind, 

Acoozding to Badhalcrishnan, through evolution msn*B finite personality is 
transformed into Divine Being by breaking of narrow individuality— but this is only a 
high state of perfection aard not the final goal. The Taig^ava Vedahtins had argued 
against Mvaita that non-peraanence of the individual does not disprove its reality, 
Radhakrishsan ukes telling use of this sesae argument against the Yaippava thinkers and 
Aoroblndoi reality of the individual self and CJod is cpite consistent with their event- 
ual disapfiearazuse in the Absolute and survival of individuality is not necessary to 
prove Its reality. 

Yeditttio eoeptfciance is a non-dualistle erperienee. But attempts to ia^se 
eategorles «f difference, idantity-in-difference, differenoe-ia-identlty or multipoised 
unity upoft the Advaita reality are inspii^d ty fear of loss of personal identity. The 
theists had attaelKid the Advaita explanation of tea^xiral Individuality as ®Myasa, 
fbdhakrli^suai shews that the doctrine is valid as an explanation of the fsust of egoity . 
in Ban, y«t the validity of Advaita experisnoe is not Barred ty that doctrine since 
eeXf-loss is net of real persoxmlity but only of superimposed personality. He tneor- 
penites the truth of ^ theistic position that there is enrichment ty participation of 
jji ]3|,Yine Being# the ^ly personality. Kie true or universal! ^d individuality is 
not an iHnooty proleetian of i^rance but a real sopressiGu of divine essence, pros- 
«BO«t pffmrr. Bat experience mi ro&om both point towards necessity of pure, undiff- 

o 

BTunitl gtiid oeiiool««anes» and eaperienee as araw of reality. Be holcte to essential 
Adymiia pmndtlwi of ef all Heo-Vedmtirus, his reconciliation of conception of 

oeiiiil# mlity individual sdf with the doctrine of Advttlya Bralman is the most 
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Mb9rutlQri.~--Cla8Bioal ?©danta holds the doctrine of jivana mdcti, realization of erer- 
aoccmpHahed nature of unity of self here and now, as antithetical to videha laalcti or 
liberation aa transforaatlon of bound soul into another condition in sooae other vorld. 

The explanation of the foraor in terms of prarabdha kanaa or A-ridyale^a is artificlal» 
since Mraita does not admit any middle position between appearance and disappearance 
of krtdykm 

It is possibile to end this debate without recourse to the doctrine of 
Awidyaleia, by elaborating the iaplications of ISyavada. The meeting point of Adraita 
ard Vaia^ara Vediatas is that both want to cancel the object-oriented attitude i, e*, 
world as independently real. He<|air 0 Bient of the cessation of samsara and egoiem in 
Mcdcfia forces theists to the conclusion that it must be a post-mortem condition (cideha), 
fear they interpret the fourth state to be only different in degree but not in kind from 
the first three. But Adraltlns correctly hold that the fourth or turlya as the ground 
of the first three states is different in kind. Since it Is a tran^endental condition 
they are net forced to the conclusion that destruction of the empirical condition or 
cxlstentiftl oessatlon Is Inevitable 1. e., jivana mukti contains co-presence of real and 
unreal as explained by anirvacaniya adhyasa. Liberation does not erase the object from 
the stream of ecauBOioasness but only changes the yaluational leaning of It. As In 
buidlMm* reuins the wibstratum of Maya, so in mokfa Maya’s appearance does not 

dtsturh tmaeondeotal reality. 

fk» erltloism that there is logical difflcul-tgr of eixplaining passage from change 
to ehaa#tssQes 8 or vice rersa Is not Insuxmotmtable. Far frm rejecting mok^ as do^, 
the Tedi^ins have eaqwnded its meaning. They reject only its iidivldualistic 

interpretatl^ given by dassieal Ved&ita sod Insist that In view of the li^pai^bLe 
ef jJva and jagat universal salvation alone is Xogioal. 

mdmitting ^at the le^cal basis of sarvarornktl remains uneatablished in 
erthete Memlta^ fivskanand takes a positive view of this doctrine and not the negative 
vt«f of it Sa it is Seated as an %atti to be avoided, Eswever, he nowheiro 

Hhoiiig of redemption of world as a irhola bwt understands it to mean welfare 

n’t! r"~tt seelo-aeraXwlaiBBamlstio e^^^s^’^on. 
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Gaadhi Isolda to be the end of life but also holds the Idea of unattatnabll- 

ity of the mid of perfection. Universal salvaticn ovsrcoaes this se«aing inconsi st enej* 
IVoa the aetapi^eios of Advaita Brahman he passes to unity of hmaaiiity, and, thence to 
the oono«^tloc of siisiltaneotis spiritualisation of humanity, but fails to woife out the 
logical ground of the doctrine of aarvar-aukti, Purthermore, he has no metaphysical 
doctrine of world evolution 1, o*, nature is not becoming perfected but there is only 
historioal devel^nesit of non-violence. & does not envisage either the liberation or 
perfection of society or world in the absolute reality. His conception is also socio- 
moral. 

A dose eacffistnatian reveals that the jivana mukta of Tagore is not the jlnani of 
Advaita but a highly spiritual soul who has attained the presence of God. £br does he 
develop the idea of sarva-auktl to the ertent of postulating the splritrial perfection of 
woxldU 1%ou|h ^ Aas a more generalised theory of world evolution than Gandhi, it is 
only an aadtansltti of the scientific theory of inorganic and organic principles as well 
as soclolegiaal theory of the progress of humanity. There is no metaphysical doctrine 
of sarveHSUkti. 

Aurobinde rejects the conceptions of both Advaita and Vaipnava Tedantas on the 
grmo^ that they Irad to esKiape from self and world into some hl^er plane and detaoh- 
from bo^y, life, ednd and world. Jlvana mokti means divinisation of all these 
•XwMOtSf and amb m Integral yoga is a prelude to coOTic yoga. The cosseted process 
of the latter means deseent of Stq>ermlnd into individual, groTQ> sard of it to 

dlvinlae bmmd^ md world and its farther evolution at a new level of apirltualised 
eternally, ffi-s doctrine of integral salvation has no similarity with w)dem 
dbetzinee ef oesmie evolution sr higher destiny of man, as It al«> has no relation with 
the ©f jivana and videha anktis. There is no objection to his conclusion, 

Imrt it is in a sufficient metaphysical base. His insistence on ultiaacy of 

e 

tiw ffiY t ' % “ ■ '* seal end w^ld oomm to cwtradiet the monistic nature of reality. 

fiddhakristoaa's'attespt to reconcile the theistic and absolutlstic concd|>tioas 
at the fore of postulatinig two stages of development. He agrees with 

Anrmldmde ti*e ;WJPsi stage ©f Jivana rnnktl or attainawit of universaliaed 
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oonsolousBflss la not a condition of al^lute identity or soTeraace of connection with 
life, wrld or action. The liberated aelf works for liberation of other aouls aid 
world. At the end there is naion of tiansfoxnad and perfected universe of souls and 
natter with divine creator and withdrawal of both into the Absolute, The earlier 
prcrrlsiocial and partial stage is mv collated in coaaio salvation. In his conception 
of earvaHMiktl Radhakrfsbnan goes back to the ge 33 eral VedSitie position of ending of 
karaa and rebirth, cassation of world and the specific Mvaitic conception of eternal 
ceimese of Saccidahoad reality. 

The charge against the classical conception of individual salvation is that it 

is a eoi^tim of aagnifled egoisau It aay be pointed oat that Advaita, at least, 

thinks of salvation in tents of attainaent of the one universal Ataan of all, whereas 

tto 7alf{su£ra Vediatlns insist on distinct and separate liberation of each self. iBersonal 

annrival Is not the indlsponsable outeoae or objeetlva of individual progress, nor need 

It be the essential condition of salvation of temanity and cosmos* The conoeptiem of 

jiVBm Huktl in elassioal Advaita and its dsveloiment in Beo-VedSata is a sufficient 

e!X]^an«tioa of coskLc 8alvatl<BU There is more reason for Aurobindo and the theistlc 

HkM>»7edintlns to give Insistenee on ultimo^ of separate individuality in moksa slnoe 

it is oooQseted with the idea of jr'i^MEakti, which all have srejeeted*^ Beality of one 

xnther thiti ;n the w^arate reality of infiaiite selves Is more consistent with the 

lee^fedihtie staiid. Anrobiado and Badhakrisbnan are right in taking a i&etaphysical view 

of salvaiini as against the mereOy selentifle and socldo^eal view of the other 

BeooTedSilins, wideh rests on the notion of eternal perfectibility but non-perfection of 

eofBses* a# oootredictlan Is enly apparent here* For tb»re is no antithesis between 

ildrfttiillMiUsai or porfoo'^Uai which is a tiaoloss conc^tlon and progress-dovelopfflent 

perfectibility within the time-order and llsd-ts of history. The latter is 

jji the fesmsr* fhaa^ Bo&akrlshnan and Anrobiado st^^jlaaent the Valova 

vital (a *r»al world" forever imredeemod is not logical), yet thpy 

differ SB qpfiirl*”** «f of karma# pEmarjeuna and sa&sara in connection with the 

1. ^.^ttMnio’s ssoiaLtfiatiso of iBEh-vidnal yo^ as a prelude to cosmic yoga does not 
i lt tgrth o? ewPOCSMi the lii^catl^ of jlvarankti. 
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filial goal of MiraHKikti. 

To proTi th« ■•t^hgrsical reality of world and self it is not necessary to 
iaslit on their ontological oontinoance as separate entities. Mrohtndo*s notion of the 
eternal progress of dirinlsed Individual or cosmos at the level of knowledge means that 
perfection or salvation is not yet coagjlete. The idea of ending of individual and world 
does not MOimt to the destruction of the real essence of either. Hadhakrislmain s 
thesis of final liberation of both preserves their reality. -And, truth of Advitiya 
Brahman is logically preseirved only by accepting the stand of Identity. Idhen the alien 
qpiaillties are wasoved frcm the uniirerse it is mn-diffexent from reality. 

Clasaioal Tedantins reject the conception of sarvaHankti as inconsistent with 
their postulaUon of anidi-ananta samsira. Even Advaitins with their doctrine of 
abeolute unity as the ground of multiplicity do not admit collective liberation. In 
different th«»ries of tlm relation of Jiva, I^ara and Brahman the one conclusion sought 
to be avoided ty Advaitins is sarveMsokti. Admittedly, there is siddhahta-bheda among 
^inkaras on this point, but, Insplte of the objections against interpretation of the 
el«a«lcal doctrine of Jlvana mokti in the manner of Radhakrishn^n and the difficulty of 
dawmstrating its eonneetlon with sarvap«ukti in classical Advaita dar^ana, there Is no 
metaphysical or logical bar to the Incorporation of this doctrine. All the Neo- 

Tedintlns rl^ crgpe that Suosi is inpossim^ 

,««anslen is that BraJ^ 

««al«i. it ecmiot b. partly revealed i. e., as Img as some Jivas have not 
^..d their 3«ecid«nand.swar%a so long Atman cannot be fully revealed. Thus sarva. 
«ktl is the ultimate goal of ^Iritual striving in Advaita dar^ana. 
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